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Re  it  rcmoinlierfMl,  tliat  on  the  second  day  of  J.uiuar\',  A.  I).  l!:<29,  and  in  \\w,  iifty- 
third  year  of  tlie  Jndtpendonro  of  the  United  Stato**  of  Anu'iicii,  Ahikl  Hoi.mks,  ol 
the  said  district,  lias  (lepositod  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  ri^ht  whereof  he 
claims  ns  author,  in  the  words  foliowinu:>  vi'. 

"The  Annals  of  AnK*rica,  from  the  discoveiy  hy  Cohiinhus  in  the  year  1 1M2,  t»)  the 
year  1826.     liy  AuiKi.  Hoi.mk-*,  d.b.     .Mini-slor  of  the  First  Church  in  Canihridj^e  ; 

Correspond! n  15  Secietayy  of  ihe  Masi^achu^etts  Historical  Sticiety.     suuni  qua:que 

in  annum  refcrre.     Tacitus." 
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the  authors  aiul  proprietors  ef  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  :  *'  and 
also  to  an  Ait,  entitled,  **  An  Act  sui)plcmentary  to  an  Act  entitleil,  *  An  Act  for  the 
cncoumgement  of  li'arnini;,  hy  securing  the  copies  of  ma])s.  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authoiif  and  piO])iietois  of  such  copies,  durintr  the  times  thi>reiu  meniioned;'  and  t-x- 
tendint;  the  Ix-nelits  thereof  to  tlie  art9  of  designing,  cngniving,  and  etcliiug  lustorical 
and  other  ptints/* 
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ClLrk  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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PART  II. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES, 


PERIOD  VI. 


FROM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  GEORGIA,  IN  1788,  TO  THE 

PEACE  OF  PARIS,  IN  1763. 


1733. 

The  trustees  of  Georgia  lost  no  time  in  the  prosecution  of  J.  Ogie- 
their  design  for  planting  a  colony.     James  Oglethorpe,  esquire,  ^esTcol.*" 
one  of  the  trustees,  had  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Georgia,  in  ony  ia 
November,  with   116  persons,  destined  for  selilement   in   the  Geoigia. 
countr}'.     On  the  15th  of  January  he  arrived  at  Cliarlestown, 
where  he  was  treated  with  hospitality  and  respect  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  South  Carolina,  and  received  great  encouragement 
and  assistance.^     Arriving  on  the  1st  of  February  at  Yamacraw, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  he  explored  the  country,  and  fixed  on  a 
high  spot  of  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  Indian  town,^  as  the 
most  convenient  and  healthful  situation  for  the  settlers.     The 

^  The  general  assembly,  at  governor  Johnson^s  motion,  voted,  that  Oglethorpe 
should  be  furnished,  at  the  public  expense,  with  104  head  of  breeding  cattle,  25 
hogs,  and  20  barrels  of  good  rice ;  and,  beside  a  small  craft  to  carry  these  sup- 
plies,  sent  the  scout  boats,  and  a  body  of  rangers,  to  protect  the  adventurers  from 
the  insults  of  the  Indians.    Univ.  Iliit.  xl.  440.    Wynne,  ii.  268,  302. 

^  My  autlioritics  do  not  expressly  say  this ;  but,  comparing  the  historical  ac- 
counts  with  my  own  observations  in  Georgia,  i  presume  to  say.  Savannah  was 
bid  out  near  Yamacraw.  In  the  suburbs  of  Savannah  there  is  a  section,  called 
to  this  day  by  that  name. 
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1733.  tents  were  set  up  that  night ;  and  the  people  were  occupied  until 
\^*v^^  the  7th  in  unloading  and  making  a  crane.^  Oglethorpe  then  em- 
ployed some  of  them  in  erecting  a  fortification,  and  in  felling  the 
woods,  while  he  marked  out  the  town  and  common.  The  first 
house  was  begun  on  the  9th ;  and  the  town,  after  the  Indian 
name  of  the  river,  which  ran  by  it,  was  called  Savannah.  The 
fort  being  completed,  the  guns  mounted,  and  the  colony  put  in  a 
state  of  safety,  the  next  object  of  Oglethorpe's  attention  was,  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  for  a  share  of  their  possessions.  The 
territory  was  principally  occupied  by  tlie  Upper  and  Lower 
Creeks,  who  were  computed  to  amount  to  about  25,000,  men, 
women,  and  children ;  and  these  tribes,  according  to  a  treaty 
formerly  made  with  governor  Nicholson,  laid  claim  to  the  lands 
lying  southwest  of  Savannah  river.  The  tribe  of  Indians  at 
lamacraw  was  inconsiderable.  It  appeared  therefore  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  procure  the  friendship,  not  of  that  tribe 
only,  but  of  the  more  formidable  Creeks.  By  the  assistance  of  an 
Indian  woman,  who  had  married  a  trader  from  Carolina,  and  who 
could  speak  both  the  English  and  Creek  languages,  Oglethorpe 
summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  to  hold  a  congress 
with  him  at  Savannah,  in  order  to  procure  their  consent  to  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  his  colony. 
Indian  con-  A  congress  was  accordingly  holden,  at  which  50  chieftains 
g«8s  and  ^gfg  present.  Oglethorpe  represented  to  them  the  great  power, 
wisdom,  and  wealth  of  the  English ;  and  the  many  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  Indians  in  general  from  a  connexion  with 
that  nation ;  and  expressed  his  hope,  that,  as  they  had  a  plenty 
of  lands,  they  would  fireely  resign  a  share  of  them  to  his  people, 
who,  for  their  benefit  and  instruction,  had  come  to  setde  among 
them.  After  he  had  distributed  presents  among  the  Indians, 
an  agreement  was  made ;  and  Tomochichi,  in  the  name  of  the 
Creek  warriors,  made  a  speech  to  him.  Among  other  observa- 
tions, he  said,  "  Here  is  a  little  present,"  and  then  gave  him  a 
buffalo's  skin,  painted  on  the  inside  with  the  head  and  feathers 
of  an  eagle,  and  desired  him  to  accept  it,  "  because  the  eagle 
signified  qteedy  and  the  bufialo,  strength.  The  English,"  he 
proceeded,  "  are  as  swift  as  the  bird,  and  as  strong  as  the  beast ; 
smce,  like  the  first,  they  fly  fi-om  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth 
over  the  vast  seas,  and,  like  the  second,  nothing  can  withstand 
them.  The  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft,  and  signify  love  ;  the 
buffalo's  skin  wamiy  and  signi&es  protection  ;  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  they  would  love  and  protect  their  litde  families."  Ogle- 
thorpe, having  concluded  this  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  natives, 

1  For  raising  their  eoods,  doubtless,  up  the  steep  and  lofty  bank  on  which 
the  town  standis ;  an  elevation  of  40  feet.  This  banlc,  **  on  the  edge  of  (he  town/* 
was  then  called  Yamacraw-bluff.    M'Call,  Hist  Georgia,  i.  246. 
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and  idaced  hb  colony  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  returned  to     1733. 
England,  carrying  with  him  Tomochichi,  his  queen,  and  several  s^-v.-^ 
other  Indians.^ 

The  number  of  warriors  of  the  principal  Indian  nations,  in  the  Number  of 
neighbourhood  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  estimated  to  have  Jj^^  ^'^^ 
been,  at  this  period,  upwards  of  14,000.^ 

John  Peter  Pury,  a  native  of  Neufchatel  in   Switzerland,  A  colony  of 
having  visited  Carolina  and  informed  himself  of  the  situation  of  ^JcaiSSu 
that  provmce,  applied  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
grant  of  land  there  for  settlement.     The  government  havine 
enter  into  a  contract  with  him,  and  agreed  to  give  lands  and 
£400  sterliog  for  every  100  effective  men  whom  he  should 
transport  from  Switzerland  to  Carolina;  he  now  brought  over 
170  poor  Switzers,  who  were,  not  long  after.  Joined  by  200  more. 
The  governor  of  Carolina,  according  to  lostructions,  allotted 
40,000  acres  oS  land,  for  the  use  of  the  Swiss  settlers,  on  the 
north  east  side  of  the  Savannah  river.     A  town  was  here  marked  SJlJJ'"*^ 
ont  for  their  accommodation,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  prin-  bu^ 
cipal  promoter  of  the  settlement,  he  called  Purysburgh.^ 

Accord'mg  to  a  plan  that  had  been  recently  adopted  in  England  '^^^TJjJ^P" 
for  the  more  speedy  population  and  settlement  of  Carolina,  1 1  ^[be  gmt 
townships  were  marked  out  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  in  square  plats,  riven, 
each  consisting  of  20,000  acres.     Two  of  these  townships  were 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  19 — 2i,  The  day  of  the  treaty  b  not  there  mentioned.  It  must 
litre  been  before  tiie  Mi  of  Jane ;  for  in  a  letter  of  that  date  Oglethorpe  men- 
tiow  diis  treaty  to  his  correspondent  at  London.  In  the  account  of  Tomochl- 
chi'8  speech,  I  have  stricdy  copied  Oglethorpe's  own  words.  See  London 
Magazine  for  17S2,  899,  400. 

9  Hie  Cherokees  upwards  of 6000 

The  Chactaws  about 5000  -^ 

The  Upper  Creeks  about 2500 

The  Chickasaws  between  600  and  800  about         .        .         700 

14,200 

This  estimate  of  the  Cherokees  is  from  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians 
[p.  327.]  ;  which  says  the  Cherokees  had  64  towns  and  viUages  full  of  women 
and  children.  The  estimate  of  the  three  other  tribes  is  from  Hewatt,  ii.  33,  34, 
49.  This  author  cites  a  Memorial  and  Representation  of  the  state  of  Carolina 
transmitted  to  the  king,  dated  9  April,  1734,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  one  nation, 
caUed  the  Choctaws,  by  estimation  consists  of  about  5000  fightiog  men,  and  who 
were  always  deemed  a  very  warlike  nation ;  the  Upper  Creeks  are  a  nation 
very  bold  and  daring,  consisting  of  about  2500  fighting  men.'*  The  Lower 
Creeks,  "  by  diseases  and  war,  had  been  reduced  to  a  smaller  number."  The 
Chickasaws  "  were  the  firm  allies  of  Britain,  and  the  bravest  nation  of  savages 
on  the  continent,  but  consisted  only  of  between  600  and  800  gun  men." 
Charlevoix  [as  cited  in  Univ.  Hist  xl.  334.]  says,  the  Chickasaws,  in  1730, 
could  brin^  into  the  field  1000  warriors.  «  The  tribe  of  Indians  settled  at  Yama- 
craw  was  mconsiderable." 

3  Hewatt,  ii  26.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  108.  Mr.  Bignion,  a  Swiss  minis- 
ter, having  received  episcopal  ordination  firom  the  bishop  of  London,  settled 
among  th^. 
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173S.     laid  out  on  the  Alatamaha ;  2  on  the  Savannah ;  2  on  the  Santee ; 
'  >^-v^^   1  on  the  Pedee ;  1  on  the  Wacamaw ;  1  on  Wateree ;  and  1  on 

I  Black  river.     The  lands  in  these  townships  were  divided  into 

j  shares  of  50  acres  for  each  man,  \^oman,  and  child,  who  should 

■  come  over  to  occupy  and  improve  thera.^ 

■  R°?r*d         ^^^  colony  of  Khode  Island,  having  rebuilt  a  handsome  fort 
j  *    *"  *    on  an  island  which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Newport,  furnish- 
ed it  with  a  number  of  fire  guns  at  its  own  expense.^ 

Siem!"*''        An  episcopal  church  was  built  in  Salem.^ 

There  were  exported,  this  year,  from  South  Carolina,  36,584 
Exports       barrels  of  rice,  2802  barrels  of  pilch,  848  barrels  of  turpentine, 

•  luia.  6^  tons  of  lignum  vitae,  20  tons  of  Braziletto  wood,  27  tons  of 

sassafras,  and  8  chests  of  skins.^ 
N.  York  The  first  paper  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal  was  pub- 

W.Journii.  lished  in  November.* 

The  first  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Boston  was  holden  this 
year.® 

Nathaniel  Byfield  died  at  Boston,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1734. 

Regoktiims      A  coLONT  being  now  planted  in  Georgia,  the  trustees  pro- 

*  tees  of"""  ceeded   to  establish  certain  regulations.     The  following  were 
Georgia,      some  of  them ;  that  each  tract  of  land  granted  shall  be  con- 

'  sidered  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  possessor  is  to  appear  in 

arms  and  take  the  field  when  called  on  for  the  public  defence  ; 

that,  to  prevent  large  tracts  from  falling,  in  process  of  time,  into 

one  hand,  their  lands  shall  be  granted  in  tail  male  ;  that,  on  the 

termination  of  the  estate  in  tail  male ;  the  lands  shall  revert  to 

the  trust,  to  be  granted  again  to  such  persons  as  the  common 

I  council  of  the  trust  shall  judge  most  advantageous  to  the  colony, 

';  special  regard,  in  this  case,  being  had  to  the  daughters  of  such 

■  — 
I 

1  Hewatt,  U.  27,  28. 
:  9  Callender,  82. 

:  3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vL  226,  274.    The  land  was  given  by  Mr.  Philip 

English. 

4^Ander80n,  iii.  200.    The  rice,  exported  from  Carolina  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
had  become  so  cheap  in  those  countries,  as  to  put  almost  an  entire  stop  to  the 
)  importation  of  that  commodity  from  Veiiice  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

o  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  269.    Thomas,  ii.  287.    It  was  encouraged  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  as  a  medium  through  which  they  might  pubush  strictures  on  an 
trbitrary  government.    See  a.  d.  1786. 
/  6  CoU.  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  273.    Their  first  public  procession  in  Boston  was 

;  in  1739.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 

7  He  was  judge  of  the  vice  admiralty,  and  member  f  the  councU  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  an  eminent  merchant  when  he  came  from  England  to  Boston 
in  1674 ;  and  soon  after  Philip's  war  was  one  of  the  four  propnetors,  and  the 
principal  setUer  of  the  town  of  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island.  He  lived  there  till 
1724,  when  he  returned  to  Boston.  Allen.  In  1689,  be  published  an  «  Account 
of  the  late  Rerolutioa  in  New  Eof^and.'*    BIbliotli.  Amer.  107. 
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persons  as  shall  have  made  improvements  on  their  lots,  especially  1733. 
when  not  provided  for  by  marriage ;  that  the  wives  of  such  per-  ^«#*v^^/ 
sons  as  shall  survive  them,  shall,  during  their  lives,  be  entitled  to 
the  mansion  house,  and  one  half  of  the  lands  improved  by  their 
husbands ;  that  the  use  of  negroes,  and  the  importation  of  rum, 
be  absolutely  prohibited  ;  and  that  none  of  the  colonists  shall  be 
permitted  to  trade  with  Indians,  without  a  special  license.^ 

In  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  the  Indians  under  French  DefensiTo 
influence,  the  province  of  New  York  voted  £6000  for  fortifying  {Son^JJ" 
the  city  of  New  York ;  £4000  for  erecting  a  stone  fort  and  other  N.  YoiL 
conveniences  for  soldiers  and  artillery  at  Albany ;  £800  for  a 
fort  and  block  houses  at  Schnectady ;  and  £500  for  managing 
the  Senecas,  and,  if  practicable,  for  building  fortifications  in  their 
country.* 

The  third  episcopal  church  in  Boston  was  built  in  Summer  £pi*e*  chh> 
street.3  ^^•^»- 

Many  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want  of  a  public  market  Market  ia 
in  Boston,  the  freeholders  of  the  town,  meeting  at  the  town  house  ^^^'^ 
to  consider  the  subject,  voted  and  ordered,  that  £700  be  paid 
out  of  the  town  treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  three  places  be 
assigned  for  the  markets.^ 

Maryland  now  contained  about  36,000  persons,  of  white  men  Maryland, 
from  16  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  negroes  male  and  female 
firom  16  to  60.^ 

1735. 

The  government  of  New  York,  now  in  the  hands  of  governor  Trial  of  J. 
Crosby,  was  arbitrarily  administered.     Free  strictures  being  P-Zwcr 
made  on  him  and  his  council  in  the  Weekly  Journal,  the  council  libJ^t,*^    ^ 
ordered  three  numbers  of  that  gazette  to  be  burnt  by  the  sheriff. 
John  Peter  Zenger,  the  printer,  was  at  length  imprisoned,  by.  a 
warrant  from  the  governor  and  council ;  and,  after  a  severe  im- 
prisonment of  35  weeks,  was  tried  for  printing  those  offensive 
papers.     Andrew  Hamilton,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
though  aged  and  infirm,  learning  the  distresses  oi  the  prisoner 
and  the  importance  of  the  trial,  went  to  New  York  to  plead 
Sanger's  cause,  and  made  so  able  a  plea,  that  the  jury  brought 

1  Hewatt,  U.  41—43. 

2  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  858.    Brit.  Emp.  ii.  268. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  263.    *<  A  spacious  wooden  buUding." 

4  PembertoD,  MS.  Chronology.  The  places  assigned  were  the  flats,  fronting 
Orange  street  (at  the  south  end)  leading  to  Roxbury ;  the  town's  ground  on 
the  town  dock,  or  Dock  Square ;  and  ue  open  space  before  the  Old  North 
church.  The  market  was  to  be  opened  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  sunrise, 
eTery  day,  excepting  the  Lord's  day. 

5  Bfit  Emp.  iii.  17.  On  an  *'  accurate  scrutiny/*  when  every  taxable  wat 
allowed  80  ahUlings  out  of  a  large  emission  of  paper  currency. 
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in  the  prisoner  not  guil^.  The  common  council  of  the  city  of 
•New  York,  Sot  this  noble  and  successful  service,  presented  Mr. 
Hamilton  his  freedom  of  their  corporation  in  a  gold  box.^ 

Massachusetts  contained  35,427  white  male  inhabitants  of  16 
years  of  age  and  upward ;  and  2600  negroes.^  The  town  of 
jSoslon  was  divided  into  12  wards.' 

An  epidemic  disease,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  throat 
distemper,  made  its  appearance  in  May,  at  Kingston,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  spread  gradually  through  that  township  during 
the  summer.  Of  the  first  40  who  had  the  disease,  none  recov* 
ered.  In  August  it  began  to  make  its  appearance  at  Exeter ; 
and  in  September,  at  Boston.  It  continued  its  ravages  through 
the  succeeding  winter  and  spring ;  and  did  not  disappear  until 
the  end  of  the  next  summer.  In  the  province  of  New  Hamp» 
shire,  not  less  than  1000  persons,  of  whom  900  were  under  20 
years  of  age,  fell  victims  to  this  malignant  distemper.  In  Boston 
4000  persons  had  the  same  disease ;  and  1 14  died.  The  num- 
ber 01  inhabitants  in  Boston  was  estimated  at  16,000.^  This 
disease  gradually  spread  westward,  and  was  two  years  in  reach* 
ing  the  river  Hudson,  about  200  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
IGngston.  It  continued  its  progress,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  it  spread  over  all  the  colonies.^ 

1736. 

The  trustees  of  Georgia,  resolving  to  send  over  a  number  of 
Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their  infant  province,  ]  30  High- 
landers accepted  their  terms,  and  were  transported  to  Creorgia, 
where  they  arrived  in  January.  A  township  was  allotted  for 
them  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  considered  as  the  boun- 
danr  between  the  British  and  Spanish  territories.  Here  they 
built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Darien ;  and  a  town,  which  they 
called  New  Inverness.    In  February,  Oglethorpe  arrived  with 


1  A  brief  Namtive  of  the  Case  and  Tiyal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  Printer  of 
die  New  YoriE  Weekly  Journal.  Boston,  printed  by  Thomas  Fleet.  Smith,  N. 
Toric,  ii.  c.  1.  Univ.  Hist  zxxiz.  869,  880.  Brit  Emp.  ii.  269—800.  On  the 
box  were  many  classical  inscriptions,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Hamilton. 

S  Brit  Domln.  i.  215.  This  was  the  provincial  valuation  of  polls.  According 
to  the  same  valuation,  there  were  in  the  colony  27,420  horses  of  three  years  old 
and  upward ;  62,000  neat  cattle  of  three  years  old  and  upward ;  and  130,000 
sheep  of  one  year  old  and  upward. 

3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soe.  iU.  267. 

4  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  118 — 120.  Its  symptoms  generally  were,  a  swelled 
tiiroat,  with  white  or  ash  coloured  specks,  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  great 
debility  of  the  whole  system,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  putridity.  There  died  in 
Havernill  (Mass.)  of  the  same  disease,  from  17  November  1735  to  6  October 
1737,  199  persons ;  66  in  the  Old  Parish,  73  in  the  New  Parish,  and  60  in  the 
West  Parish.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  from  an  account  of  Rev.  John  Browne. 

5  Webster  on  Pestilence,  1.  234.    It  chiefly  affected  childien. 
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two  ahips,  which  had  on  board  300  passengers.    Of  thefle,  170     1790. 
were  Germans ;  who,  with  others  ol  their  countrymen  who  ki*  n^-v^^^/ 
lowed  them,  settled  a  town  on  Savannah  river,  which  they  called 
Ebenezer.^ 

The  Trustees,  desirous  that  the  Highlanders  whom  they  had  A  miision- 
engaged  to  setde  in  Georgia  should  have  a  presbvterian  minister  ^^  ^^ 
to  preach  to  them  m  Gaelic,  and  to  teach  ana  catechise  the  Highland-' 
children  in  English,  had  applied,  the  preceding  year,  to  the  ®n- 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  to 
grant  a  commission  to  such  a  minister,  who  should  likewise  act 
as  one  of  their  missionaries  for  instructing  the  native  Indians,  and 
to  allow  him  a  salary  for  some  years,  until  the  colony  should  be 
able  to  maintain  him  at  their  sole  expense.    They  farther  agreed 
to  give  to  this  missionary  and  to  his  successors,  in  perpetuity, 
300  acres  of  land.     The  Society  accordingly  granted  a  commis** 
sioQ  to  Mr.  John  Macleod,  a  nadve  of  the  Iste  of  Sky,  with  a 
salary  of  £50  sterling.^ 

Oglethorpe,  about  this  time,'  began  to  fordfy  hb  colony.    At  OKletborp* 
one  place,  called  Augusta,  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  q^^ 
Savannah  river.     On  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alatamaha,  another  fort,  with  4  regular  bastions,  was  erected, 
and  several  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  it ;  and  there  t 
town,  called  Frederica,  was  regularly  laid  out  and  built.^    Tea 

1  Hewatt,  y.  45.  Univ.  Hiit  zl.  459.  Brit.  Domin.  U.  157.  M'CaU  wys, 
that  die  addidon  to  the  population,  im.  1785,  at  the  trustees'  ezpeoat,  was  81 ; 
principally  Saltzburghen,  who  joined  their  countrymen  at  Ebenezer ;  that  2500 
acres  of  land  were  granted  that  year  to  the  poor,  and  1900  to  such  persons  as 
eame  over  on  their  own  account;  and  diat  the  contributions  for  that  ytmt 
amoiated  to  £81,416.  7s.  Id.  sterling.  Hist  Georgia,  i.  49.  After  this  period* 
several  adventurers,  both  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  followed  their  countiy- 
men,  and  added  strength  to  the  province. 

9  Account  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 
£din.  1774.  This  mission  was  supported  till  the  year  1740,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coIoDy  having  been  cut  off  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  Mr.  Macleod  left  Georgia. 

3  Historians  do  not  precisely  agree  in  the  time  of  the  subsequent  events. 

4  The  island,  on  which  Fredenca  was  built,  was  St.  Simon's.  This  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  at  some  period,  very  well  built  and  populated.  At  what 
time,  or  for  what  reasons,  it  was  at  length  principally  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  In  1789  I  was  at  Frederica,  and  then  made  the 
following  remarks  :  "  There  are  very  considerable  remains  here  of  the  military 
works  of  general  Oglethorpe.  A  considerable  part  of  the  old  fort,  which  was 
built  of  tabby  work  (a  mixture  of  lime  and  shells)  is  still  standing;  the  walls  of 
a  number  of  old  buildings  of  tabby  work  are  standing  also.  The  cement  is  sin- 
gularly good.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  is  an  ancient  burying 
place.  It  is  entirely  overgrown  with  bushes  and  trees.  A  very  considerable 
Dumber  of  monuments  are  to  be  seen  here.  They  are  built  of  brick  ;  and  the 
outside  of  them  is  overiaid  with  tabby  work.  Most  of  them  are  greatly  con- 
cealed by  trees  and  bushes.  We  searched  very  diligently  after  inscriptions,  but 
found  none,  excepting  one  that  was  rudely  scratched  on  the  tabby  work  of  one 
of  the  monuments.  This  was  barely  **  1762,"  which  I  take  to  be  a  spurious 
date ;  as  the  town,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  became  in  a  manner  desolate  some 
years  before  this." 
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1736.    miles  nearer  the  sea,  on  an  islandi  which  Oglethorpe  called 
y^^^^-^z  Cumberland,  was  raised  a  battery,  commanding  me  entrance  mto 
Jekyl  Sound,  through  which  all  ships  of  force  must  pass  to  reach 
Frederica.    To  keep  small  garrisons  in  these  forts,  and  to  help 
the  trustees  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  public  works,  £10,000 
were  granted  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.^ 
Spaniardi        "^^  Spaniards,  taking  umbrage  at  these  fortifications  of  the 
take  um-      English,  sent  from  Havana  a  commissioner,  who,  in  a  conference 
^'"^^'         with  Oglethorpe,  demanded  that  he  and  his  people  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  the  territories  to  the  southward  of  St.  Helena 
Sound,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.     Oglethorpe  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  convince  the  commissioner  of  the  errone- 
ousness  of  this  claim,  and  the  conference  breakbg  up  without 
any  agreement,  he  embarked,  with  all  possible  expedition,  for 
England.^ 
French  de-       The  Chickasaws  had  for  a  long  time  obstinately  opposed  the 
u^Ue  with  P^^P®^  ^^  ^®  French  up  the  river  Mississippi,  ana  were  now 
the  Chickft-  the  chief  obstacle  that  prevented  a  regular  communication  be- 
tavtt.         tween  Louisiana  and  Canada.    A  detachment  of  200  French 
and  400  Indians  was  therefore  sent  from  Canada  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  meet  a  party  from  New  Orleans,  to  extirpate  that 
hosale  and  troublesome  nation.    The  party  from  the  southward 
not  commg  up  at  the  time  appointed,  the  Canadians,  confident 
of  success,  began  the  war  by  attacking  the  Chickasaw  towns. 
Three  hundred  Chicksaw  warriors  instantly  assembling,  gave  the 
French  batde  in  the  field,  and  completely  defeated  them.    Above 
40  Frenchmen  and  8  of  their  allied  Indians  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.     The  captives,  after  being 
kept  several  days  almost  perishing  with  hunger  in  the  wilderness, 
were  tied  to  the  stake,  tortured,  and  burnt  to  death.^ 
Trade  pf         Maryland  employed  above  130  sail  of  ships  in  its  trade.     The 
J^yTjjJ^   net  product  of  tobacco,  exported  from  that  colony  and  Virginia, 
amounted  to  £210,000 ;   and  the  annual  gain  of  the  mother 
Pennsyifa-  country  from  that  trade  was  above  £500,000.*    The  entrances 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  211 ;  and  the  clear- 
ances, 215.^    The  entrances  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  21 1, 
and  the  clearances,  222.^ 

1  During  the  two  first  years  of  Georgia,  the  parliameot  granted  upward  of 
£86,000  toward  its  settlement. 
9  Hewatt,  ii.  47,  48. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  49,  60.  See  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  501.  Anderson 
[iii.  216.]  says,  the  French  had  assembled  2500  white  men  on  Mobile  river,  on 
which  they  built  a  fort,  with  an  intent  to  invade  Carolina ;  but  the  advice  of 
peace  between  the  French  and  us,  obliged  them  to  dissemble  that  design,  and 
our  ChickaHaws  proved  too  hard  in  the  end  for  their  Indian  allies. 

4  Univ.  HUt  xl.  474. 

5  Ibid.  30.    Brit.  Emp.  u.  478. 

6  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  895.    From  March  1786  to  1786. 
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The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  the  Housatunnuk     173€u 
Indians  a  township  6  miles  square ;  which  was  laid  out  by  a   \^-%^-^/ 
committee  of  the  general  court,  and  afterward  called  Stock-  Townthip 
bridge.     The  number  of  Indians  tlien  residing  at  that  place  was  fhJ^njiani. 
upwards  of  90 ;  of  whom  Mr.  Sergeant  had  baptized  52.^ 

A  church  was  built  in  Lynde  street,  in  the  west  part  of  Bos-  Charoh 
ton.«  ^^ 

1737. 

About  this  time,  multitudes  of  labourers  and  husbandmen  in  An  iriih 
Ireland,  oppressed  by  landlords  and  bishops,  and  unable  to  pro-  ^^^  jg 
cure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  their  families,  embarked  for  Carolina. 
Carolina.     The  first  colony  of  L*ish  people,  receiving  a  grant  of 
lands  near  Santee  river,  formed  a  settlement,  which  was  caUed 
Williamsburgh  township.^ 

To  repair  the  misconduct  of  New  York  government  in  per-  Scheme  for 
mitting  the  French  to  build  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  a  scheme  was  {J^j**^ 
projected  for  setding  the  lands  near  Lake  George  with  loyal  UGeoige. 
protestant  Higlilanders  from  Scotland.     Captain  Laugblin  Camp- 
bell, encouraged  by  a  proclamation,  came  over  to  America,  and 
viewed  those  lands ;  and  was  promised  by  lieutenant  governor 
Clarke,  of  New  York,  the  grant  of  30,000  acres,  free  from  all 
charges,   but  those   of  the   survey  and   the   king's   quit  rent. 
Campbell  went  home  to  Isla,  sold  his  estate,  and  shortly  after 
transported,  at  his  own  expense,  83  protestant  families,  consisting 
of  423  adults,  beside  a  great  number  of  children.     Through  the 
sinister  views,  however,  of  some  persons  in  power,  the  project 
was  not  carried  into  effect.^ 

A  heavy  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  New  Jersey.*        Eartbqoalw 
The  Charitable  Irish  Society  was  formed  in  Boston.®  Irish  Soc 

Panama  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire.''^  Panama 

1738. 

James  Oglethorpe,  having  recently  been  appointed  general  Oglethorpe 
and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  in  South  ^^entto 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  now  sent  out  from  England  with  a  Georgia. 

1  Hopkins,  Memoirs  of  Housatunnuck  Indians,  47 — 54.  The  township  com- 
prised Wuahktukook,  or  the  Great  Meadow. 

2  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  268. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  63. 

^  Smith,  N.  York,  179, 180.  Campbell,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  redress,  left 
his  colonists  to  themselves ;  and  with  the  poor  remains  of  his  broken  fortune 
purchased  a  small  farm  in  the  province  of  New  York. 

5  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  427.  It  caused  doors  to  fly  open,  and  bricks  to  fall  from 
die  chimnies,  and  excited  great  consternation ;  yet  did  but  little  actual  injury. 

6  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  278. 
f  Univ.  Hist  xxziz.  169. 
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regiment  of  600  men,  for  the  protection  of  the  southern  frontiers 
of  the  British  dominions  in  America.  On  his  arrival,  he  held 
his  head  quarters  at  Frederica ;  but  raised  forts  on  some  islands 
lying  nearer  the  Spaniards,  particularly  on  Jekyl  and  Cumber- 
land. The  maintenance  of  friendship  with  the  Indian  nations 
was  of  great  importance,  that  m  any  emergency  he  might  have 
their  assistance.  During  his  absence,  the  Spaniards  had  made 
several  attempts  to  seduce  the  Creeks,  who  were  much  attached 
to  Oglethorpe ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  some  of  the  Creek 
chie&  were  at  St.  Augustine.  When  they  returned,  they  found 
an  invitation  from  general  Oglethorpe  to  all  the  chieftains  to  meet 
Bim  at  Frederica.  A  number  of  tne  head  warriors  immediately 
set  out  to  meet  him  at  the  place  appointed ;  where  the  general 
thanked  them  for  their  fidelity,  made  them  many  valuable  pre- 
sents, and  renewed  with  them  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alli- 


ance.' 


No  means  were  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  British  colonies  on  the  southern  frontier.  Find- 
bg  means  to  corrupt  an  English  soldier,  who  had  been  in  the 
Spanish  service,  a  mutiny  through  his  influence  was  excited  in 
Oglethorpe's  camp,  and  a  daring  attempt  made  to  assassinate  the 
general ;  but  his  life  was  almost  miraculously  preserved,  and  the 
principal  conspirators  were  shot. 

Another  and  more  dangerous  efibrt  of  Spanish  policy  was,  to 
attempt  a  seduction  of  the  negroes  of  South  Carolma ;  who  now 
amounted  to  the  formidable  number  of  40,000.  Liberty  and 
protection  had  long  been  promised  and  proclaimed  to  them  by 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine ;  and  emissaries  had  been  sent 
among  them,  to  persuade  them  to  fly  from  slavery  to  Florida.^ 
The  influence  of  these  measures  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  An  insurrection  of  negroes  broke  out,  this  year,  in 
the  heart  of  Carolina.  A  nimiber  of  them  having  assembled  at 
Stono,  surprised  and  killed  two  men  in  a  ware  house,  from  which 
they  took  guns  and  ammunition ;  chose  a  captain ;  and,  with 
colours  and  drums,  began  a  march  toward  the  southwest,  burning 
every  house,  and  killing  every  white  person  in  their  way,  and 
compeUing  the  negroes  to  join  them.  Governor  Bull,  returning 
to  Charlestown  from  the  southward,  and  meeting  them  armed, 
hastened  out  of  their  way,  and  spread  the  alarm.  It  soon  reach- 
ed Wiltown,  where  a  large  presoyterian  assembly  was  attending 


1  Hewatt,  ii.  67,  68.    Salmon,  Chronol.  History. 

3  To  such  negroes,  as  should  desert,  lands  were  allotted  near  St.  Aueustine, 
where  above  600  British  slaves  had  already  been  received.  Salmon.  Of  these 
negro  refugees  the  governor  of  Florida  had  formed  a  regiment,  appointing  officers 
from  among  themselves,  allowing  them  the  same  pay,  and  dothlng  Uiem  in  the 
same  uniform  with  the  regular  Spanish  soldiers.    Hewatt. 
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divine  serrice.  The  roen,  who,  according  to  a  law  of  the  1738. ' 
province,  had  brought  their  arms  to  the  place  of  worship,  left  the  v^»v«^^ 
women  in  the  church,  and  instandj  marched  in  qnest  of  the 
negroes,  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  formidable,  and  spread 
desolation  above  12  miles.  Availing  themselves  of  their  supe- 
rior miliAry  skill,  and  of  the  intoxication  of  several  of  the  negroes, 
they  attacked  the  great  body  of  them  in  an  open  field,  kiUed 
some,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Most  of  the  fugitives  were  taken 
and  tried.  They  who  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  conspira- 
tors, were  pardoned ;  but  all  the  chosen  leaders  and  first  insur- 
gents sufiered  death.^ 

New  Inverness,  in  Georgia,  was  settled  by  highlanders,  of  the  New  inTer^ 
city  and  province  of  that  name  in  the  north  of  Scotland.     They  "*"•• 
were  conducted  to  this  place  by  captain  William  Mackintosh,  by 
order  of  the  procurator  of  Georgia,  captain  George  Dunbar.^ 

A  college  was  founded,  this  year,  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  College  «t 
and  called  Nassau  Hall.'  New  Jersey  contained  43,388  white  P^'n"""*- 
inhabitants,  and  3981  slaves.^ 

The  town  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  contained  7  worship-  churches  in 
ping  assemblies.    At  Portsmouth  there  was  a  large  society  of  ^  t«i«nd. 
quakers.     In  the  other  11  towns  in  the  colony  there  were  25 
worshipping  assembUes.     In  the  9  towns  on  the  main  land  there 
were  8  baptist  churches,  8  quaker  meeting  houses,  4  episcopal^ 
and  3  coneregatkxial  churches.' 

Winnesimmet,  or  Romney  Marsh,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  Chelsea  Sn- 
district  or  ward  of  Boston,  was  mcorporated  by  the  name  of  ^'P®'**^ 
Chelsea.*  ^^^^^ 

A  workhouse  was  built  in  Boston.''  house.' 

The  colonists  of  Jamaica  having  in  vain  attempted  the  subjuga-  Treaty  with 
tion  of  the  fugitive  negroes,  who  at  length  intrenched  themselves  j«g«><is  in 
in  inaccessible  places  in  the  mountains ;  Edward  Trelawney, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  made  a  treaty  with  them.  It  was  agreed, 
that  they  should  remain  in  a  state  of  freedom  ;  tliat  they  should 
have  the  property  of  1500  acres  of  land,  northeast  of  Trelaw- 
neytown ;  that  diey  should  have  liberty  to  bunt  widiin  3  miles 

1  Hewatt,  ti.  70, 78. 

*  Alcedo,  Tr.  jfrf .  IicTEurEss.  This  is  described  by  geographers  as  situated 
where  Darien  now  is,  and  as  the  same  town.  During  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  Georgia,  I  heard  nothing  of  Inverness,  but  much  of  Darien,  which  was  at 
that  time  in  Liberty  coiinty,  but  which  now  belongs  to  Mackintosli  county, 
formed  at  a  later  period.The  name  of  Mackintosh  was  still  respectably  pre* 
served  there. 

3  Trumbull,  Century  Sermon.    See  a.  d.  1746. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  p.  48a ;  total,  47,369. 

6  Callender,  67.    Beside  one  congregational  church  on  Block  Island. 

6  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology. 

7  CoB.  Mum.  Hist.  Soc.  Ui.  262.    A  brick  bmlding  120  feet  long  and  2  stories 
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1738.    of  the  English  settlements ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the  orders 
^^•v-^w/  of  the  governor,  and  assist  in  defence  of  the  island ;  and  that 

they  should  deliver  up  all  fugitive  negroes.^ 
Death  of  Edmund  Quiney,  agent  at  London  for  settling  the  boundary 
E.  Quiney.  ]jj,g  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  died  in  that 
city,  of  the  small  pox,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  made  a  donation  to  his  heirs  of  1000 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lenox,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ; 
and  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  London.^ 


War  de- 
clared 
against 
Spain. 


Scheme  for 
taxinc  Uie 
Amencan 
colonies. 


1739. 

War  being  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  Spain,^  admiral 
Vernon  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  a  squadron  on  the 
West  India  station,  with  orders  to  act  against  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  that  quarter.  Sailing  with  six  men  of  war  from 
Jamaica  to  Porto  loello,  he  attacked  that  fortress  on  the  21st  of 
November,  and  the  next  day  the  Spanish  governor  capitulated. 
The  admiral,  having  blown  up  the  fortifications  and  castles  of  the 
place,  returned  fo  Jamaica.^ 

During  this  war  with  Spain,  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  British 
colonies  was  mentioned  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  "  I  will  leave 
that,"  said  the  minister,  "  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may 
have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  during  my  adminis- 
tration, to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
utmost  latitude."^  The  scheme  of  taxation  was  reserved  for  a 
bolder  minister,  and  a  more  eventful  period ;  but  the  British 

1  Salmon,  Chron.  Hist    Raynal.  vi.  846 — 848 ;  but  he  says,  in  1789. 

9  Quincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Quiney.  The  late  President  Adams  told  me,  that 
Bfr.  Quiney,  had  he  not  been  a  Dissenter,  would  have  been  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

8  The  English  colonies,  but  ehiefly  Jamaica,  had  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  settlements  in  Ainerica,  which  custom  had  long  made  them  consider  as 
lawful.  The  court  of  Madrid  concerted  measures  to  stop  or  at  least  to  checic 
thb  intercourse ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade, 
many  ships  were  stopped,  which,  in  reality,  had  a  le^  destination.  England, 
incensed  to  find  these  hostilities  carried  to  an  excess  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  nations,  after  taidng  measures  for  redress,  declared  war  against  Spain  23  Oc- 
tober, 1789.    Raynal,  v.  90—95.    Hewatt,  ii.  69, 75. 

4  Univ.  Hist  xU.  412,  416. 

6  Annual  Register  for  1765.  The  minister  said  more ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  his  maxims  and  measures  was  recoUected,  more  than  twenty  years  afterward, 
to  his  honour.  "  Nay,"  proceeded  the  minister,  *<  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass 
over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for  by  encouraging  them  to 
an  extensive  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  they  eain  £600,000, 1  am  convinced 
that  in  two  years  aflerwanu  full  £250,000  of  their  kaIds  will  be  in  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  Idn^om ;  as  immense  quantities 
of  eveij  land  go  thither ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade, 
more  of  our  produce  wUl  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  Uiem  more  agreeably  to 
their  own  constitution  and  ours." 
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parliament  passed  an  act  for  more  effectually  securing  and  en-     1739. 
couraging  the  trade  of  the  British  to  America ;  and  an  act  for   ^^-^^-^/ 
naturalizing  such  protestants  and  others,  as  were,  or  should  be, 
settled  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America.^ 

-Oglethorpe,  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  he  had  made  at  the  OiBl«'honp« 
treaty  the  last  year,  went  into  the  Indian  country,  500  miles  i^'uns; 
distant  from  Frederica.  At  the  town  of  Coweta,  he  conferred 
with  the  deputies  of  that  town,  and  with  those  of  die  Chickasaws. 
These  deputies,  after  drinking  black  broth  together,  accordbg  to 
the  usage  of  their  ancestors,  unitedly  declared,  that  they  adhered 
b  their  ancient  love  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  who  renew 
agreements  made  in  1733  with  the  trustees  of  Georgia.  They  their  cove- 
farther  declared,  that  all  the  dominions,  territories,  and  lands  ^"^ 
from  the  Savannah  river  to  St.  John's  river  and  all  the  islands  be- 
tween them,  and  from  St.  John's  river  to  the  bay  of  Apalache,  and 
thence  to  the  mountains,  do  by  ancient  right  belong  to  the  Creek 
nation ;  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  either  the  Spaniards,  or  any 
person,  excepting  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  to  setde  on 
the  said  lands.  While  they  acknowledged  the  grant  which  they 
had  formerly  made  to  the  trustees  of  all  the  lands  on  Savannah 
river,  as  far  as  the  river  Ogeechee,  and  all  the  lands  along  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  St.  John's  river,  and  as  high  as  the  tide  flows,  and 
all  the  islands  as  far  as  the  said  river^  particularly  the  islands  of 
Frederica,  Cumberland,  and  Amelia  ;^  they  declared,  that  they 
reserved  to  the  Creek  nation  all  the  land  from  F^pemaker's 
Bluff  to  Savannah,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Catharine,  Ossabaw, 
and  Sapelo;  and  farther  declared,  that  the  said  lands  were 
bolden  by  the  Creek  nation  as  tenants  in  common.  Oglethorpe, 
as  commissioner  for  George  11.  declared,  that  the  £nglish  should 
not  enlarge  or  take  up  any  lands,  excepting  those  granted,  as 
above,  to  the  trustees,  by  the  Creek  nation ;  and  covenanted, 
that  he  would  punish  any  person,  who  should  intrude  upon  the 
lands,  so  reseved  by  that  nation.^ 

There  were,  at  this  time,  upward  of  100  sail  of  vessels,  be-  Newport, 
longing  to  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.* 

The  yellow  fever  raged  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  near  Y«Uow 
as  violently  as  in  1732.^  *®''^'- 

Jeremiah  Dummer,  of  Boston,  died  at  Plastow,  in  England.®    Death  of 

,        J.  Dummer. 

1  Salmon,  Chronological  History. 

3  They  gave  to  these  islands  the  names  of  the  king's  family,  **  out  of  grati* 
tode  to  him." 

3  Univ.  HUt.  xl.  462.    Postlethwayt,  i.  860. 

4  Callender,  41. 

5  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  84. 

6  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  8.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1699,  when,  as  his 
president  afterward  declared  (in  a  Preface  to  a  publication  of  Mr.  Dummer's), 
lie  wftt "  die  best  scholar  that  had  been  there."    Soon  after  he  took  his  degree 
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1740. 

Ogle-  ^  General  Oglethorpe,  having  passed  over  to  Florida  with 

^pedttlon  ^^  select  met!  of  his  regiment  and  a  considerable  party  of 
against  St  Indians,  invested  Diego,  a  small  fort  (about  25  miles  from  St. 
Augastine.  Augustine),  which,  after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation. Leaving  in  this  fort  a  garrison  of  60  men,  he  returned 
to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  where  he  was  joined  by 
colonel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Carolina  regiment,  and  a  company 
of  Highlanders  under  captain  Mcintosh.  A  few  days  after,  he 
marched  with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  above  2000  men, 
regulars,  provincials,  and  Indians,  to  fort  Moosa  within  two  miles 
of  Sl  Augustme.  The  Spanish  garrison,  on  his  approach, 
evacuating  the  fort,  and  retiring  into  the  town,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  fort  to  be  burnt,  and  three  breaches  to 
be  made  in  its  walls ;  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  town 
and  castle.  During  his  stay  at  fort  Diego,  the  Spaniards  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the  general,  soon  dis- 
covering jthat  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle  by  storm  would  be 
presumptuous,  changed  his  plan  of  operation,  and  resolved,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  which  were  now  l}ing  at 
anchor  off  Augustme  bar,  to  turn  tlie  siege  into  a  blockade. 
Having  left  colonel  Palmer  with  95  Highlanders  aud  42  Indians 
at  fort  Moosa,  with  orders  to  scour  the  woods  around  the  town, 
and  mtercept  all  supplies  of  cattle  from  the  country,  and  sent 
cobnel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Carolina  regiment  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  neck  of  land,  called  Point  Quarrel,  above  a  mile 
distant  from  the  castle,  with  orders  to  erect  a  battery  on  it ;  the 
general  with  his  regiment,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indians, 
embarked  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Anastatia.  From 
this  place,  which  lay  opposite  the  castle,  he  resolved  to  bombard 
the  town.  Ships  were  so  stationed,  as  to  block  up  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies 
by  sea.  Batteries  were  soon  erected  on  Anastatia,  and  several 
cannon  mounted.  Odethorpe,  having  made  these  dispositions, 
summoned  the  Spanish  governor  to  a  surrender ;  but,  secure  in 
his  strong  hold,  he  sent  him  for  answer,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  him  in  his  casde.  Indignant  at  this  reply,  the 
general  opened  his  batteries  against  the  casde,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  threw  a  number  of  sheUs  into  the  town.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned with  equal  spirit  from  the  Spanish  fort,  and  from  six  half 

at  Cambridee,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  several  years  at  one  of  the  univer- 
■ities  in  Holland,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  philosophia,  and  then 
returned  to  New  England.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  agent  of  Mas^u^usetts, 
and  rendered  very  important  services  to  the  colony.  He  was  author  of  the  able 
<*  Defisnce  of  the  New  England  Charters.'*  A  list  of  his  other  publications  mi^ 
be  seen  in  the  above  biographical  au&oritiet. 
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gallies  in  the  harbour ;  but  the  distance  was  so  great,  that  the     1740. 
cannonade,  though  it  continued  several  days,  did  Uttle  execution  s^%<^^/ 
on  either  aide. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  commander  sent  out  against 
cdooel  Palmer  a  detachment  of  300  men,  who  surprised  him  at 
fort  Moosa,  and  cut  hb  party  almost  entirely  to  pieces.  The 
Chickasaws,  offended  at  an  mcautious  expression  of  Oglethorpe, 
deserted  him.  The  Spanish  garrison,  by  some  means,  received 
700  men,  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  All  prospect  of 
starving  the  enemy  being  lost,  the  army  began  to  despair  of 
forcing  the  place  to  surrender.  The  Carolina  troops,  enfeebled 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dispirited  by  sickness,  and  fatigued 
by  fruidess  effi>rts,  marched  away  m  large  bodies.  The  naval 
commander,  in  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  his  provisions, 
and  of  the  near  approach  of  the  usual  season  of  hurricanes, 
judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  his  fleet  longer  on  that  coast. 
The  general  himself  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  bis  regiment  was 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  disabled  by  sickness.  These  com- 
bined disasters  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise ; 
and  Oglethorpe,  with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret,  returned  to 
Fredenca.^ 

While  the  provmce  of  Carolina  felt  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  Fire  in 
nHscarriage  of  this  expedition,  a  desolating  fire  in  its  capital  ^^^ 
deeply  aggravated  the  calamity.  It  broke  out  in  Novemoer, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  burned  with  unquench- 
able vidence  tmtil  eight  at  night.  The  houses  being  buih  of 
wood,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  the  nordiwest,  the  flames 
spread  with  irresistible  force,  and  astonishing  rapidity.  Almost 
every  house,  from  Broad  street,  where  the  conflagration  began, 
to  Granville's  bastion,  was  at  one  time  on  fire.  Three  hundred 
of  the  best  buildings  in  the  town,  with  goods  and  provincial  com- 
modities to  a  prodigious  amount,  were  consumed.  The  legisla- 
ture applied  for  relief  to  the  British  parliament,  which  voted 
£20,000  sterling  to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers.^ 

Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  fleet  of  30  sail  of  the  line,^  made  an  Vemon  be- 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  and  besieged  it ;  but  was  at  length  JjJJSJJnJ^ 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.     The  sailors  amounted  to  15,000; 
and  the  soldiers,  including  the  American  battalions  and  a  body  of 
negroes  from  Jamaica,  to  12,000.     This  was  far  the  greatest 
armament  that  America  had  ever  seen.^ 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  77—82.    He  reached  Frederica  about  the  10th  of  July. 

9  Hewatt,  ii.  83,  84.  "  From  a  flourishiug  condition  die  town  was  reduced, 
in  the  space  of  six  hours,  to  the  lowest  and  most  deplorable  state.**  Salmon 
[Chron.  Hist.]  says,  the  damase  of  this  fire  was  estimated  at  £200,000. 

9  Raynal  [iv.  5§.]  says,  25  snips  of  the  line,  6  fire  ships,  and  bomb  ketches. 

4  Univ.  Hist  zU.  429 — 445.  The  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica  about  Uie  last  of 
KofeBBbnr  1741.    Tkoi^  few  had  perished  by  the  eiMiiiy»  yet  it  was  com- 
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1740.        M.  Bienville  with  a  large  army,  composed  of  French,  Indians, 
v^TN^^w/  and  Negroes,  made  a  second  expedition  against  the  Chickasaws. 
Expedition  Proceeding  up  the  Mississippi,  he  encamped  his  troops  on  a  fine 
Chicka-^*  plain  within  15  miles  of  the  Chickasaw  towns,  where  he  built  a 
saws.         fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Assumption.     While  here,  he  received 
succours  from  Canada.     In  March,  he  detached  a  company  of 
foot,  attended  by  the  Canadian  Indians,  with  orders,  if  the  Chick- 
asaws should  demand  it,  to  treat  of  peace.    The  Chickasaws 
made  signals  of  peace  ;  which  being  promised  them,  they  came 
Treaty  of    out  of  their  fort,  presented  the  calumet  to  the  commanding 
*****^*        officer,  and  a  peace  was  concluded.^ 

G.  vt^hite-        Mr.  George  Whitefield,  having  received  priest's  orders,  had 
•n'orpSua'  ^^^^  ^  second  time  to  America.    Having  obtained  a  tract  of 
bouse.        land  from  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
Orphan  House,  a  few  miles  from  Savannah,  and  afterward  finished 
it  at  great  expense.    It  was  designed  to  be  an  asylum  for  poor  chil- 
dren, who  were  here  to  be  clothed  and  fed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity.^ 
Law  against      The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  premising,  that  the  having 
liaves'S     ^^  slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suflTering  ihem  to  be  employed  in 
write.         writing,  may  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  passed  an 
act.  That  whoever  shall  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be 
taught  to  write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in 
any  manner  of  writing  whatsoever,  snaU,  for  every  such  ofiTence, 
forfeit  die  sum  of  £100.^ 
Printing  at       A  printing  office  was  opened  at  Annapolis  by  Jonas  Green, 
AnnapoOis.   ^Jjq  ^^g  employed  as  printer  to  the  government  of  Maryland.* 

A  long  and  tedious  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  respecting  the  divisional  line  between  those 

puted,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  that,  before  the  arrival  at  Jamaica,  20,000 
English  subjects  had  died  since  their  first  attaclc  on  Carthagena.  To  tlds  deso- 
latine  mortality  Thompson  refers,  in  his  admirable  description  of  the  '*  Power  of 
PesSent  disease : "  [Seasons,  Summer,  1. 1040—1060.] 

<*  Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  quench'd 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 
The  miserable  scene  ....  You  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonizing  ships  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heanl  nighSy  plune'd  amid  the  sullen  waves 
The  frequent  corse.^' 

1  Du  Pratz,  iii.  400—426.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  860—364. 

9  Hewatt,  ii.  167, 168.  The  orphan  house  was  a  wooden  building,  two  stories 
high,  die  dimensions  of  which  were  70  feet  by  40.  It  stood  on  a  sandy  beach 
nigh  the  sea  shore.  However  humane  and  laudable  the  design  of  (his  institu- 
tion, the  advantages  which  the  founder  expected  from  it  were  never  realized. 
The  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate  seems  to  have  been  but  one  among  many 
causes  of  this  disappointment.  About  80  years  aftei-ward,  the  orphan  house  was 
'■   burnt  to  the  ground.     M'Call,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  161,  162. 

3  Grimk^*s  Public  Laws  ot  South  Carolina.    The  fine  was  to  be  **  current 


money." 


4  lliomas,  i.  880, 881.    See  1726.    He  was  the  son  of  the  elder  Timothy  of 
New  London,  and  great  gnndson  of  Samuel  Green,  printer  at  Cambridge. 
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two  provinces,  was  decided  in  England  by  the  lords  of  council.     1740. 
By  this  decision  New  Hampshire  gained  a  tract  of  country,  14   v^^v^^ 
miles  in  breadth,  and  above  50  in  length,  more  than  it  had  ever 
claimed.^ 

1741. 

An  expedition  against  the  Spanish  West  India  settlements  was  Jjuon.*'^^ 
ordered  by  the  English  government.  Cuba  was  the  principal 
object.  An  American  regiment  consisting  of  about  3600  men, 
was  raised  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  several  colonies  were  at 
the  charge  of  levy  money,  of  provisions,  and  of  transports,  for 
their  respective  quotas.^  In  this  expedition  the  northern  colonies 
furnished  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  sustained  a  great 
loss  of  men ;  principally  in  an  uncommon  mortality  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  army.^  , 

There  were  now  on  the  stocks  in  Massachusetts  40  topsail  Masiachu- 
vessels,  of  about  7000  tons.     In  Marblehead  there  were  about  " 
160  fishing  schooners,  of  about  50  tons  each.^ 

There  were  frequent  fires  in  the  city  of  New  York.     A  con-  incendia- 
spiracy  of  negroes  and  other  incendiaries  was  discovered.     Four  y"  ^*  ^' 
white   persons  were   executed;   30  negroes  were  burnt;    18 
hanged  ;  and  great  numbers  transported.^ 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  began  to  build  the  town  Bethlehem. 
of  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.® 

The  first  number  of  The  General  Magazine  and  Historical  ^"Vj!j!J*' 
Chronicle,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  pub-  ^^ 
lished  on  the  1st  of  January.     This  was  the  first  literary  Journal 
published  in  the  United  States.'^ 

Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  died.®  Death  of  A. 

Hamilton. 

1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  168—171.    Douglass,  i.  422.   Adams,  N.  Eog.  204. 

3  Douglass,  i.  554.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  363.  The  troops  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
missed 24  October,  1742 ;  and  allowed  to  keep  tlieir  clothing  and  firelocks. 
Massachusetts  furnished  500  men,  which  cost  that  province  about  £37,000  old 
tenoi,  equal  to  £7000  sterling. 

3  Trumbull,  Hist.  United  States,  i.  c.  9.  "  The  sickness  seems  to  have  been 
almost  as  mortal  as  the  plague.  According  to  the  general's  account,  no  less 
than  3445  died  during  the  short  period  of  two  days.  This  was  a  considerably 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  army.  Of  nearly  1000  men  from  New 
England,  not.  more  than  90  or  100  returned.  Of  500  from  Massachusetts,  50 
only  returned." 

4  Brit.  Emp.  i.  379. 

5  Horsmanden,  New  York  Conspiracy,  or  Hist.  Negro  Plot.  Smith,  N.  York, 
i.  188.     Brit.  Emp.  ii..301— 318. 

6  Adams,  View  of  Religions,  466.  They  had  begun  to  settle  at  Savannah  in 
Geoi^a ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
the  Spaniards,  obliging  them  to  take  up  arms,  they  left  their  settlement  and  pos- 
sessions, and  removed  to  Pennsylvania.     See  Loskiel,  p.  ii.  c.  1. 

7  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pennsylv.  i.  148.     Thomas,  ii.  343.  • 

8  Proud,  ii.  219.  Ho  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  his  profession  ;  and 
had  served  in  several  considerable  stations,  both  in  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  the  Lower  Counties,  with  ability,  integrity,  and  honour.    See  1785. 
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1742. 

Spanish  The  Spaniards  had  not  yet  relinquished  their  claim  to  the 

®*P5JJJ"°°  province  of  Georgia.  No  sooner,  tlierefore,  had  the  greatest 
Georgia,  part  of  the  Britisli  fleet,  under  admiral  Vernon,  left  the  seas 
about  the  Spanish  settlements,  than  they  made  preparations  for 
^  dislodging  the  English  settlers  from  that  province.  Menaces 
having  no  eflfect  on  Oglethorpe,  an  armament  was  prepared  at 
Havana  to  expel  him  from  the  Spanish  frontiers.  A  body  of 
2000  men,  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de  Rodondo,  embarked 
from  that  port  under  convoy  of  a  strong  squadron,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Augustine  in  May.  Oglethorpe,  receiving  intelligence  of 
their  arrival  in  Florida,  sent  advices  of  it  to  governor  Glen  of 
Carolina,  and  made  all  possible  preparations  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. With  his  regiment,  and  a  few  rangers,  Highlanders, 
and  Indians,  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Frederica,  and  waited 
in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  from  Carolina.  About  the  last 
of  June,  the  Spanish  fleet,  amounting  to  32  sail  and  carrying 
above  3000  men,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de  Mon- 
teano,  came  to  anchor  oflf  St.  Simon's  bar ;  and,  after  sounding 
the  channel,  passed  through  Jekyl  sound,  received  a  fire  from 
Oglethorpe  at  fort  Simon's,  and  proceeded  up  the  Alatamaha, 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  guns.  Here  the  enemy  landed,  and 
erected  a  battery  with  20  eighteen  pounders  mounted  on  it. 
Oglethorpe,  judging  his  situation  at  fort  Simon's  to  be  dangerous, 
spiked  up  tlie  guns ;  burst  the  bombs  and  cohorns ;  destroyed 
the  stores ;  and  retreated  to  Frederica.  With  a  force  amount- 
ing to  litde  more  than  700  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  he  could 
not  hope  to  act  but  on  the  defensive,  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Carolina.  He,  however,  employed  his  Indians,  and 
occasionally  his  Highlanders,  in  scouring  the  woods,  harassing 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  throwing  every  impediment  in 
their  marches.  In  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate 
through  the  woods  and  morasses  to  reach  Frederica,  several 
rencountrcs  took  place ;  in  one  of  which  they  lost  a  captain  and 
two  lieutenants  killed,  and  above  100  men  taken  prisoners. 
Oglethorpe  at  length,  learning  by  an  English  prisoner,  who 
escaped  from  the  Spanish  camp,  that  a  diflference  subsisted  be- 
tween the  troops  from  Cuba  and  those  from  St.  Augustine, 
occasioning  a  separate  encampment,  resolved  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, while  thus  divided.  Taking  advantage  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  woods,  he  marched  out  in  the  night  with  300  chosen 
men,  the  Highland  company,  and  some  rangers,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  surprising  the  enemy.  Having  advanced  within  two 
miles  of  the  Spanish  camp,  he  halted  his  troops,  and  went  for- 
ward himself  with  a  select  corps,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
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situation*     While  he  was  endeavouriog  cautiously  to  conceal  his     1742. 
approach,  a  French  soldier  of  his  party  discharged  his  musket,  v^-s^'^^/ 
and  ran  into  the  Spanish  lines. 

The  general  now  returned  to  Frederica,  and  endeavoured  to  Siratagem 
eSect  by  stratagem,  what  could  not  be  achieved  by  surprise.  ^^^ 
Apprehensive  that  the  deserter  would  discover  to  the  enemy  his 
weakness,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  desiring  him  to  acquaint  the 
Spaniards  with  the  defenceless  state  of  Frederica,  and  tlie  case 
with  which  his  small  garrison  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  He  press- 
ed him  to  bring  forward  the  Spaniards  to  an  attack ;  but,  if  he 
could  not  prevail  thus  far,  to  use  all  his  art  and  influence  to 
persuade  them  to  stay  at  least  three  4ays  more  at  fort  Simon's ; 
for  within  that  time,  according  to  advices  just  received  from 
Carolina,  he  should  have  a  reinforcement  of  2000  land  forces, 
with  6  British  ships  of  war.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  caution 
to  the  deserter  against  dropping  the  least  hint  of  admiral  Vernon's 
meditated  attack  upon  St.  Augustine,  and  with  assurance,  that 
for  his  service  he  should  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  British  king. 
O^thorpe  gave  it  to  the  Spanish  prisoner,  who,  for  a  small 
reward  together  with  his  liberty,  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the 
French  deserter.  On  his  arrival,  however,  at  the  Spanish  camp, 
he  gave  the  letter,  as  Oglethorpe  expected,  to  tlie  commander  m 
chief,  who  instantly  put  the  deserter  in  irons.  This  letter  per- 
plexed and  confounded  the  Spaniards ;  some  suspecting  it  to  be 
a  stratagem  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Frederica,  and  others  be- 
lieving it  to  contain  serious  instructions  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a 
spy.  While  the  Spanish  officers  were  deliberating  what  measures 
to  adopt,  an  incident,  not  within  the  calculation  of  military  skill, 
or  tlie  controul  of  human  power,  decided  their  counsels.  Three 
ships  of  force,  which  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  had  sent 
out  to  Oglethorpe's  aid,  appeared  at  this  juncture  off  the  coast. 
The  agreement  of  this  discovery  with  the  contents  of  the  letter 
convinced  the  Spanish  commander  of  its  real  intention.  The  The  Span- 
whole  army,  seized  witli  an  instant  panic,  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  Jhe  entcr°" 
precipitately  embarked,  leaving  several  cannon,  witli  a  quantity  prise. 
of  provisions  and  military  stores ;  and  thus,  in  the  moment  of 
threatened  conquest,  wa§  the  infant  colony  providentially  saved. ^ 

On  an  impeachment,  brought  forward  before  this  invasion, 
Oglethorpe  now  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  trial,  the  charge  was  adjudged  to  be  false, 
malicious  and  groundless.  The  character  of  tliis  able  general 
now  appeared  in  resplendent  light ;  and  his  contemporaries  ac- 
knowledged, what  impartial  history  must  record,  that  to  him 
Carolina  was  indebted  for  her  safety  and  repose ;  as  well  as 
Georgia,  for  her  existence  and  protection. 

1  Hewatt,  U.  111—119.    MarshaU,  i.  838—344. 
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1742.        Oglethorpe  never  afterward  returned  to  America.     The  trus- 

v^#^v^^  tees  of  Georgia  now  established  a  kind  of  civil  government,  and 

committed  the  charge  of  it  to  a  president  and  four  assistants, 

who  were  to  act  under  their  instructions,  and  to  be  responsible 

to  them  for  their  public  conduct.     Above  1500  persons  had,  at 

this  period,  been  transported  by  the  trustees  to  Georgia.* 

Fanueil  Fanueil  Hall,  a  handsome  and  commodious  brick  building, 

^*^  was  erected  on  Market  Square  in  Boston,  and  given  to  the  town 

by  Peter  Fanueil,  esquire,  who  died  just  at  the  time  of  its  com- 

Sstonl^    pletion.*    A  church  was  built  in  Bennet  sUreet,  at  the  north  end 

of  Boston.^ 
Mastacha-       Massachusetts  contained  164,000  inhabitants.^    The  number 
•*"^  of  ratable  polls  of  white  «ien  in  that  colony  was  4 1 ,000.     Boston 

contained  1719  dwelling  houses,  and  about  18,000  inhabitants.^ 
N.  Hamp-    ^  the  county  of  Worcester  there  were  about  3200  taxable  per- 
•hire.         SOUS.®    New  Hampshire  contained  6000  whites,  ratable  polls.''^ 
Phiiadel-         The  entries  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  230, 
P****-  and  the  clearances  281.® 

Tre-itywith      A  treaty  was  holden  at  Philadelphia  by  the  government  of 
tionf  **  ^*"  Pennsylvania  with  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  agreed 
to  release  their  claim  to  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Susquehannah,  as  far  south  as  that  province  extended,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Endless  Mountains,  or  Kittochtinny  Hills.     In  com- 
pensation for  this  territory,  they  received  goods  of  considerable 
value.* 
Pabiicfi-         For  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  which  had   received  but 
Phlladelp     ^^^^^  public  encouragement  in  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Franklin 
phia.  had,  m  1731,  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  a  public  library. 

I  Hewatt,  U.  120—124. 

S  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Hi.  253.  The  lower  floor  of  Fanueil  Hall  was  to  be 
occupied  as  a  public  market ;  and  the  chamber  over  it,  as  a  town  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  the  aflairs  of  tiie  town. 

3  Ibid.  263.    By  a  society  formed  from  the  old  north  church. 

4  Adams,  Letters,  Lett  xvii. 

5  Douglass,  i.  530,  53L  Brit  Dom.  i.  215.  By  a  new  valuation,  this  year, 
there  were  reported  16,382  souls  in  Boston ;  but  Douglass  allows  an  addi6oQ 
for  some  men,  sent  on  the  Cuba  expcdion,  and  for  several  sons  and  apprentices, 
"  designedly  overlooked  to  ease  the  quota  of  Boston's  provincial  tax.*'  In  20 
years  (from  1722  to  1742)  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  increased  6000,  or  one 
third.  By  this  valuation  of  1742,  there  were  in  Boston  1200  widows  (1000  of 
them  poor) ;  in  the  alms  houses  111  persons ;  in  the  workhouse  86;  1514  ne- 
groen ;  418  horses,  and  141  cows. 

6  Brit  Erap.  ii.  75. 

7  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

«  Univ.  Hist  xli.  80. 

9  Brit  Emp.  ii.  439 — 449.  "  Endless  Mountains  "  is  the  Indian  name  trans- 
lated, expressive  of  their  unknown  extent.  The  Kittochtinny  or  Kittatlnni  were 
z  chain  or  single  narrow  ridge  in  those  mountains.  Proud,  ii.  246.  Golden, 
Five  Nations,  American  Magazine  and  Hist.  Chronicle  for  1743  and  1744.  In 
the  transactions  at  this  treaty,  of  the  council  present  at  it,  next  to  the  name  of 
the  lieut  governor,  George  Thomas,  is  the  name  of  James  Logan. 
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It  was  well  received ;  and  60  persons  subscribed  40  shillings     1742. 
eacb,  and  agreed  to  pay  10  shillings  annually  for  50  years,  the   n^-s^^^^ 
term  for  which  the  company  was  to  continue.     The  subscribers^ 
having  now  increased  to  100,  obtained  a  charter.     This  was  the 
first,  if  not  the  origin,  of  all  the  American  subscription  libraries.^ 

The   English  commanded   by  major  Crawford,   established  Eiigiishe*' 
themselves  in  Rattan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  protect  the  {jj^i^ive* 
hewers  of  Campeachy  wood,  and  to  ensure  the  commerce  of  at  Rattan; 
indigo  and  cochineal  with  the  Spaniards  of  Guatemala.^     By  the 
advice  of  admiral  Vernon,  200  of  the  American  regiment  with 
60  marines  were  sent  under  convoy,  with  an  engineer,  arms,  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^ 
ammunition,  and  some  cannon  for  a  fortification  ;  and  a  town  was  tows. 
built  and  fortified  on  the  island.^ 

1743. 

The  shipping  of  New  England,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  Shipping  of 
have  consisted  of  at  least  1000  sail,  exclusive  of  fishing  barks.*  N.England. 
Ship  building,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  trade  of  Bos- 
ton,  declined  at  this  period.^     In  the  military  establishment  of  tabiishmenT 
Massachusetts  for  this  year,  114  men  were  employed  in  public  of  Mass. 
service.* 

The  Catawba  nation  of  Indians   could  bring  scarcely  400  Catawba 
warriors  into  the  field.     These  were  composed  partly  of  their 
own  men,  and  partly  of  refugees  from  various  smaller  tribes, 
which  were  obliged,  about'this  time,  on  account  of  their  reduced 
numbers,  to  associate  with  tRem.'^ 

The  second  baptist  church  was  built  in  Boston.®  Baptist chh. 

Lieutenant  governor  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  having  received  Silver  mine 
credible  information  that   a   silver  mine  had   been    discovered  jjjj^'    ""*" 
and  opened,  and  that  several  persons  were  now  working  upon 
it  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  issued  a  proclamation,  strictly  forbid- 


1  Life  of  Franklin,  in  his  Works,  1.  74,  75,  and  83 — S5.  The  instrument  first 
subscribed  was  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  charter  of  incorporation,  which 
gave  perpetuity  to  the  company. 

2  Alccdo,  Mrt.  RoATTAN,  or  Rattax. 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  449. 

-*  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  346.     WjTine,  i.  165.    "  Before  '*  this  year. 

5  European  SetUements,  ii.  183.  There  were  built  this  year,  1743,  30  ves- 
sels ;  in  1746,  20  vessels  ;  in  1749, 15  vessels. 

6  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  95.                          men.  men. 
Castle  William  had     ....     40  George's  (near  Penobscot)  .     13 

Richmond  fort  (Kennebeck)    .     10  Saco  river  fort 18 

Brunswic  fort 6  Fort  Dummcr 16 

Pemaquid  fort    ......       6   .  Province  store  sloop     ...     10 

7  Adair,  223,  224.  Drayton,  94.  This  nation  was  about  200  miles  from 
Charleatown,  S.  Carolina. 

8  ColL  MaM.  Hist.  See.  iii.  264. 
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ding  all  persons  whatever  from  running  out  any  land  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  or  in  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  and  from 
opening  or  working  any  mine,  in  any  of  the  Indian  nations  with« 
in  this  province,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  made 
known.^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  the  education  of  young  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge ;  from  which  the  Academy,  afterward  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  originated.' 

A  ship  from  England,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  with  about  200 
Palatines  on  board,  put  into  Hampton  road  in  Virginia,  having 
lost  about  160  passengers  from  the  Palatinate.^ 

A  German  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  by  Christopher 
Gower,  at  Germantown.*  A  newspaper,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, was  published  weekly  at  Philadelphia.^ 

The  culture  of  the  Indigo  plant  was  introduced  into  South 
Carolina  by  Miss  Lucas.^  The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant 
being  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo  seed  was  soon  after 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  already  been  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  yielded  an  immense  profit.  At  first  the 
seed  was  planted  as  an  experiment ;  and  it  was  so  entirely  suc- 
cessful, that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to 
the  culture  of  indigo,  and  studied  the  art  of  extracting  the  dye.^ 

The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  began  to 
be  published  at  Boston.® 

James  Blair,  first  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  in 
Virginia,  died  at  the  age  of  88  years.* 


1  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  for  1743. 

5  Memoirs  of  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  130. 

3  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle. 

4  Ramsay,  Chronological  Tables. 

6  Thomas,  ii.  336;  «*  as  eariy  as  May,  1743." 
6  Ramsay,  Chron.  Tables. 

^  Hewatt,  ii.  138, 139.    Drayton,  S.  Car.  127.     See  1748. 

3  It  was  printed  by  Rogers  and  Fowle,  and  sold  by  8.  Eliot  and  J.  B1anchard« 
in  Boston ;  it  was  sold  adso  in  Philadelphia  by  B.  Franklin,  in  New  York  by 
J.  Parker,  in  New  Haven  by  J.  Pomroy,  in  Newport  by  C.  Campbell.  It  was 
published  in  monthly  numbers,  only  12  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
first  similar  publication  in  London,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Ramsay,  Chron. 
Table.    Thomas,  ii.  255. 

9  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  where  he  obtained 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Toward  the  close  of  the  reien  of  Charles  II.  he  went 
into  England.  The  bishop  of  London,  finding  him  well  qualified,  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Virginia,  where  he  found  a  wide  field  (or  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents  and  virtues.  The  bishop,  having  the  plantations  under  his 
care,  and  supplying  them  with  what  clergymen  he  could  procure  from  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  afte^'^ards  appointed  Mr.  Blair  his  ecclesiastical 
commissary  for  the  province  of  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  tlic  king's  council, 
and  rector  of  Burton  parish,  as  well  as  president  of  the  college.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  useful  in  his  various  offices  and  stations.  He  published  four 
volumes  of  Discourses,  entitled :   "  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ex- 
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War  was  declared  Iw  Great  Britain  against  France.     M.  Du  March  31. 
Quesnel,  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  sent  about  900  men  under  J^ired*" 
Duvivier,  who  surprised  and  took  Canso  before  the  war  was  apinst 
known  at  Boston.     There  were  in  garrison  at  Canso  four  incom-  '™^' 
plete  companies  of  Phillips'  regiment,  not  exceeding  80  men, 
with  a  man  of  war  tender.     The  French  burned  the  place. 
The  conditions,  granted  to  the  prisoners,  were,  to  be  carried  to 
Louisbourg,  and  to  continue  there  one  year,  and  thence  to  be 
sent  to  Boston  or  Annapolis.^    Upon  a  representation  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  Annapolis  and  Nova  Scotia,  200  men  were 
despatched  by  Massachusetts,  ta  reinforce  the  garrison  on  that 
station.^ 

To  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  Dcfensiva 
600  men  were  impressed,  of  which  number  .300  were  for  the  P"P*"i' 

.  .  '^  1  A\rxr\  r  1  mi  !•  •  tions  of 

eastern  frontier,  and  200  for  the  western.  1  he  ordinary  garrisons  Mauacbo- 
were  reinforced  ;^  and  96  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  sent  to  **"•• 
the  several  townships,  to  be  sold  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  prime 
cost,  including  charges.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  opportunely 
arrived  in  Boston  the  king's  gift  to  Castle  William  of  20  cannon 
of  42  pound  ball,  and  two  mortars  of  13  inches,  with  all  stores, 
excepting  gunpowder ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  voted  a  range  of  forts  to  be  built  between 
Connecticut  river  and  New  York  boundary  line.*  The  Province 
of  Maine  now  contained  2485  militia,  or  fencible  men.^ 

The  English  had  obtained  leave  to  build  a  fortified  trading  houses,  English 
at  Ockfusques,  among  the  Creeks.  Mr.  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  {,"^5^ 
Canada,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  court,  expresses  his  apprehen-  among  the 

^ Creeks. 

plained,  and  the  Practice  of  it  recommended  ;  "  which  are  mentioned  with  gjeat 
approbation  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  his  Family  Expositor.  Jones,  Virginia.  Miller* 
Retrospect,  ii.  336. 

1  Brit.  Emp.  i.  183.  Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.  b.  2.  c.  8.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9. 
Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  War  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  2  June.  The  prisoners 
taken  at  Canso  were  afterward  sent  to  Boston.  After  the  French  burned  Canno, 
their  Indians  alarmed  Annapolis  for  a  month,  by  threatening  a  general  assault, 
and  providing  scaling  ladders ;  but  the  garrison  being  opportunely  reinforced, 
they  retired.  PosUethwayt,  i.  373.  The  French  king's  ordonnance,  declaring 
war  against  England,  is  dated  at  Versailles  15tli  March ;  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
Declaration  of  war  against  the  French  king  is  dated  at  St.  James's  29th  March, 
and  was  published  at  l^ondon  on  tlie  3ist ;  botli  are  inserted  in  the  American 
Mag.  and  Hist.  Chron.  for  174 1. 

2  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  310.  The  representation  was  made  by  "  Mr.  Mascarene." 

3  GJcorge's  Fort    .     .     .     to  40  men        Brimswick    .     .    .    to  12  men 

Pemaquid 24  Saco 20 

Richmond 25 

4  Brit.  Emp.  i.  363,  364.  The  forts  were  to  be  built  at  Colerain,  Shirley, 
Pelham,  and  Massachusetts.  For  this  last  situation  see  American  Gazetteer, 
Art.  Massachusetts  Fort. 

&  Brit  Emp.  ii.  9, 10.    Brit.  Domin.  i.  293. 
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1744.     sions,  that,  if  the  measure  were  carried  into  execution,  "  it  would 
v^-v^^  oblige  the  Frenfch  to  retire  from  their  fort  of  Alibamous  down  to 

the  Mobille."^ 
Trade  at  At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  there  were  several 

N.  Orleans,  yessels  which  came  from  Florida,  and  Havana,  and  the  bay  of 

Campeacby,  to  trade  for  boards,  lumber,  pitch,  dry  goods,  and 

live  stock,  to  the  value  of  1 50,000  pieces  oi  eight.* 
Trade  of  At  the  port  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  230  vessels  were 

s.  Carolina,  loaded,  this  year,  and  1500  seamen  were  employed  in  the  trade 

of  the  province.^ 
Phiiadei-         The  burials  in  Philadelphia  during  seven  years  were  upward 
P*»i*-  of  3000.^ 

French  A  few  Englishmen,  headed  by  the  deputy  governor  of  Aneuil- 

driven  from  ,  .  ,  2«^    /^i    •         t      i  •  '    i  i      -r*  l  r 

St.Marnn«.  l^j  With  two  St.  Christopher  s  privateers,  drove  the  r rench  irom 
their  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin ;  which,  from  this  time, 
was  considered  as  belonging  half  to  the  Dutch,  and  half  to  the 

PoitRo^al.  ^"§l'sh.  A  storm  did  prodigious  damage  at  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica.  It  stranded,  wrecked,  and  foundered  8  British  ships, 
and  96  merchant  ships  in  the  harbour.^ 

Orrery.  President  Clap  projected  and  made  an  orrery  or  planetarium 

for  Yale  College.^ 

N.  w.  pat-       Arthur  Dobbs,   esquire,   of  England,  having  promoted  late 

**s®-  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  a  Northwest  pasage  to  India,  was 

now  joined  by  several  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants,  in 
making  a  fresh  attempt.  As  an  encouragement  to  such  adven- 
turers, the  British  parliament  promised  a  reward  of  £20,000  to 
the  persons  who  should  make  this  discovery.'' 

1  Pownall,  Administration  of  the  Colonieo.  The  letter  of  Vaudreuil  is  dated 
May  10.  In  another  letter,  17  September,  he  mentions  this  store  house,  as 
having  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Chacta^vs ;  "  yet  this,"  says  gov.  Pownall, 
**  the  English  have  abandoned ;  and  the  French  have  now  [1765]  a  fort  on 
each  main  branch  of  the  river  Mobile,  one  at  Tombechb^,  and  fort  Toulouse  at 
Alibamous." 

2  Pownall,  ut  supra. 

3  He  watt,  U.  129. 

4  Brit.  Emp.  u.  481.    From  1738  to  1744,  both  years  included. 

Episcopalians     ....    858        Quakers 470 

Swedes 129        Strangers      ....  1094 

Presbyterians    ....    179        Negroes 351 

Baptists 98  

Total  3179 

5  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  264,  464. 

6  Amer.  Mag.  and  Hist.  Chron.  for  1744,  where  it  is  described. 

7  Brit.  Emp.  i.  28 — 38.  Captain  Christopher  Middleton,  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government  for  that  purpose,  in  1742  discovered  a  frozen  strait  in  60** 
40'  north  lat.  but  returned  without  success ;  yet  his  discoveries  rendered  a  N.  W. 
passage  more  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  many.  Two  ships  sailed  from  Graves- 
end,  on  the  same  design,  in  1746 ;  but  their  utmost  endeavours,  for  more  than 
16  months,  were  fruitless. 


^. 
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After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French,  as  a  security  to  DcscripUoD 
their  navigation  and  fishery,  built  the  town  of  Louisbourg,  on  the  Couig?*^ 
island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  fortified  it  with  a  rampart  of  stone, 
from  30  to  36  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  80  feet  wide.  There  were 
6  bastions  and  3  batteries,  containing  embrasures  for  148  cannon, 
and  6  mortars.  On  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was 
planted  a  battery  of  30  cannon,  carrying  28  pounds  shot ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
was  the  grand  or  royal  batteiy  of  28  cannon,  42  pounders,  and 
two  18  pounders.  The  entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  land  side, 
was  at  the  west  gate,  over  a  draw  bridge,  near  which  was  a 
circular  battery,  mountbg  16  guns  of  24  pounds  shot.  These 
works  had  been  25  years  in  building ;  and,  though  not  finished, 
had  cost  die  crown  of  France  not  less  than  30  millions  of  livres. 
The  place  was  deemed  so  strong  and  impregnable,  as  to  be 
called  the  Dunkirk  of  America.  In  peace,  it  was  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  ships  of  France,  bound  homeward  for  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  In  war,  it  gave  French  privateers  the  greatest  advantage 
for  ruining  the  fishery  of  the  northern  English  colonies,  and  in- 
terrupting their  entire  trade.  It  endangered,  besides,  the  loss  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  would  cause  an  instant  increase  of  6000  or 
8000  enemies.  The  reduction  of  this  place  was,  for  these 
reasons,  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  New  England. 

Under  these  impressions,  governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  ExpediUon 
had  written  to  the  British  ministry  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  p^ject^^. 
soliciting  assistance  for  the  preservation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Cape  Breton.  Early  in  January,  before  he  re- 
ceived any  answer  or  orders  from  England,  he  requested  the 
members  of  the  general  court,  that  they  would  lay  themselves 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  to  receive  from  him  a  proposal  of  very 
great  importance.  They  readily  took  the  oath  ;  and  he  com- 
municated to  them  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  attacking 
Louisbourg.  The  proposal  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  it  was 
finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  voice.  Circular  letters  were 
immediately  despatched  to  all  the  colonies,  as  far  as  Pennsyl- 
ania,^  requesting  their  assistance,  and  an  embargo  on  their  ports. 

1  All  excused  themselves  from  any  share  in  the  adventure,  excepting  Con- 
necticut.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania* 
though  it  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  which  appeared 
desperate ;  yet,  on  receiving  information  that  Louisbourg  was  taken,  and  that 
supplies  were  wanted,  voted  £4000  in  provisions  for  the  refreshment  and  sup- 
port  of  the  brave  troops  which  had  achieved  the  action.  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  94. 
Univ.  Hist  xli.  38. 

VOL.  II.  4 
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1745.    Forces  were  promptly  raised  ;  and  William  Pepperrell,  esquire, 
s^^^v'^w/   of  Kittery,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.     This 
officer,  on  board  the  Shirley  Snow,  captain  Rouse,  with  the 
Troopi  sail  transports  under  her  convoy,  sailed  from  Nantasket  on  the  24th 
from  Nau-    q{  March,  and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the  4th  of  April.^     Here  the 
troops,  joined   by  those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut, 
amounting  collectively  to  upwards  of  4000,^  were  detained  three 
weeks,  waiting  for  the  ice,  which  environed  the  island  of  Cape 
amimodore  ^""^^o^j  ^^  ^^  dissolved.     At  length  commodore  Warren,  agree- 
Warren.      ably  to  orders  from  England,  arrived  at  Canso  in  the  Superbe  of 
60  guns,  with  3  other  ships  of  40  guns  each  ;  and,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  the  general,  proceeded  to  cruise  before  Louisbourg. 
The  general  soon  after  sailed  witli  the  whole  fleet ;  and  on  the 
SOth  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  at  Chapeaurouge  Bay,  landed 
his  troops.     The  next  object  was  to  invest  the  city.     Lieutenant 
colonel  Vaughan  conducted  the  first  column  through  the  woods 
within  sight  of  Louisbourg,  and  saluted  the  city  with  three  cheers. 
At  the  head  of  a  detachment,  chiefly  of  the  New  Hanapshire 
troops,  he  marched  in  the  night  to  the  north  east  part  of  die 
harbour,  where  they  burned  the  ware  houses,  containing  the 
naval  stores,  and  staved  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy. 
The  smoke  of  this  fire,  driven  by  the  wind  into  tlie  grand  battery, 
80  terrified  the  French,  that  they  abandoned  it ;  and,  spiking  up 
the  guns,  retired  to  the  city.     The  next  morning  Vaughan  took 
possession  of  the  deserted  battery,  which  he  bravely  defended. 
With  extreme  labour  and  difficuty  cannon  were  drawn,  for  14 
nights  successively,  from  the  landing  place  through  a  morass  to 
the  camp.^    The  cannon  left  by  the  enemy  were  drilled,  and 
turned  with  good  effect  on  the  city,  within  which  almost  every 
shot  lodged,  while  several  fell  into  the  roof  of  the  citadel.     On 
Sammon  to  the  7tli  of  May,  a  summons  was  sent  in  to  the  commanding  offi- 
surrender,    ^gf  ^t  Louisbourg,  who  refused  to  surrender  the  place.     The 
siege  was  therefore  still  pressed  with  activity  and  vigilance  by 

^ _ I 

1  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  consented  that  their  colony  sloops  should  be 
employed  as  cruisers.  A  small  privateer  ship  of  about  200  tons,  and  a  snow  of 
less  burden,  belonging  to  Newport,  were  hired  there  by  Massachusetts ;  a  new 
tnowt  captain  Rouse,  and  a  ship,  captain  Snelling,  were  taken  into  the  service 
at  Boston ;  and  these,  with  a  snow,  a  brig,  8  sloops,  and  a  ship  of  20  guns, 
purchased  on  the  stocks,  captain  Tyng,  thie  commodore,  composed  the  whole 
nKvtl  force. 

S  Massachusetts  forces 3250  1 

New  Hampshire 804   >     total  4070. 

Connecticut 616  y 

The  Connecticut  troops  were  commanded  by  Roger  Wolcott,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  the  colony,  who  was  the  second  officer  in  the  army.  Rhode  Island  raised 
800  men ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  place  had  surrendered.  Hutchinson. 
3  The  men,  with  straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  performed  the  service  which  horses  or  oxen,  on  such  ground,  could  not 
bave  done. 
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commodore  Warren  and  his  ships,  and  with  vigorous  persever-     1745. 
ance  bv  the  land  forces.     The  joint  effi)rts  of  both  were  at  \^>,^^^ 
length,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  crowned  with  success.     It 
was  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  assailants,  that  the  garrison 
of  Louisboui^  had  been  so  mutinous  before  the  siege,  that  the 
officers  could  not  trust  the  men  to  make  a  sortie,  lest  they  should 
desert.    The  capture  of  a  French  64  gun  ship,  richly  laden  May  18. 
with  military  stores,  and  having  on  board  560  men,  destined  for  French  sUp 
the  relief  of  the  garrison,  threw  thfe  enemy  into  perturbation.^      *"* 
A  battery,  erected  on  the  high  cl'rff  at  the  lighthouse,  greatly 
annoyed  their  island  battery.     Preparations  were  evidently  mak- 
ing for  a  general  assault.     Discouraged  by  these  adverse  events 
and  menacing  appearances,  Duchambon,  the  French  commander, 
determined  to  surrender;  and,  on  the  16th  of  June,  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed.    After  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  J^S?*** 
French  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the  ramparts ;  and  several  rich 
prizes  were  thus  decoyed.     Two  East  Indiamen  and  one  South 
Sea  ship,  estimated  at  £600,000  sterling,  were  taken  by  the 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.     This  expedition  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  North 
America.    It  was  hazardous  in  the  attempt,  but  successful  in  the 
execution.     '^  It  displayed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and,  though  it  enabled  Britain  to  purchase  a  peace,  yet  it 
excited  her  envy  and  jealousy  against  the  colonies,  by  whose 
exertions  it  was  acquired."^ 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  flew  through  the  continent. 
Considerate  and  pious  persons  remarked,  with  mingled  gratitude 
and  admiration,  the  coincidence  of  numerous  circumstances  and 
events,  on  which  the  success  of  the  undertaking  essentially  de- 
■  ■  ■       ■  f 

1  This  French  man  of  war,  the  Vigilant,  was  taken  by  captain  Edward  Tyng, 
commander  of  the  Massachusetts  frigate.  Governor  Shirley  having  directed 
him  to  procure  the  largest  ship  in  his  power,  he  had  purchased  this  ship  when 
on  the  stocks,  and  nearly  ready  for  launching.  It  was  a  ship  of  about  400 
tons,  and  was  soon  after  launched  at  Boston.  Tyng  took  the  command  of 
ber,  and  was  appointed  commodore  of  the  fleet  Alden's  Memoir  of  Edward 
Tyng,  Esq. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  4-^0 ;  where  tliere  is  an  authentic  account  of  this 
expedition  from  original  papers.  Hutdiinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Douglass,  i.  336.  Bel- 
knap, N.  Hamp.  ii.  19S— 224.  Adams,  N.  £n^.  208.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9. 
Solicitations  were  made  for  a  parliamentary  reimbursement,  which,  after  much 
difficulty  and  delay,  was  obtained.  In  1749  the  money,  granted  by  parliament 
for  that  purpose,  arrived  at  Boston,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  treasury  office. 
The  sum  was  £183,649,  2s.  Id.  1-2.  It  consisted  of  215  chests  (.3000  pieces  of 
ei^t,  at  a  medium,  in  each  chest)  of  milled  pieces  of  eight,  and  100  casks  of 
corned  copper.  There  were  17  cart  and  truck  loads  of  the  silver,  and  about  10 
truck  loads  of  copper.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  tit  supra.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  377. 
Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  instructions  given  by  governor  Shirley  to  lieuten- 
ant general  Pepperrell  for  this  expedition,  are  published  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
i.  1 — 11.  The  plan  for  the  reduction  of  a  regularly  constructed  fortress  "  was 
dimwn  by  a  lawyer,  to  be  executed  by  a  merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
hutbandmen  and  mechanics.'* 
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1745.  pendcd.  While  the  enterprise,  patriotism,  and  firmness  of  the 
colonists  were  justly  extolled  for  projecting  and  executing  a  great 
design,  attended  with  hardships  and  danger  never  before  paral- 
leled in  America,  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  also  no  small 
degree  of  temerity  in  the  attempt,  and  that  its  success  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  manifest  favour  of  divine  Providence. 

Yale  Col-  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the 
^^^'  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  Ifale  College,  and  for 

enlargbg  its  powers  and  privileges.^ 

First  build-       The  first  attempts  were  made  to  build  a  town  on  the  Patapsco, 

topscor*"  which,  though  not  very  successful,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  and  flourishing  city  of  Baltimore.^ 

Ginseng.  The  Jesuit  Lafiteau  discovered   ginseng  in  the  woods  of 

Canada.^ 

^fiFj**'^"  The  inhabitants  in  New  Jersey,  enumerated  by  order  of  gov- 
•  •»cy«  emment,  were  found  to  be  61,403.  The  number  of  quakers  in 
that  province  was  6079.* 

siiip  Mat-        The  ship  Massachusetts,  of  about  400  tons,  designed  to  carry 

sachusetts.  29  and  6  pounders,  was  launched  at  Boston,  and  the  command 
of  it  given  to  Edward  Tyng.^ 

Franklin  Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  account  of  his  new  invented 

fire  placet,   fire  places.^ 

1746. 

Shirievpro-      The  success  of  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  confirmed 

conaueit  f  g^^®'*^^'^  Shirley  in  his  resolution  to  prosecute  an  extensive  plan, 

Canada.      which  he  had  previously  contemplated.     This  plan  embraced 

nothing  less  than  a  conquest  of  all  the  French  dominions  in 

America.     The  governor,  having  visited  Louisbourg  after  its 

1  Pre«.  Clap»  BQst  Yale  College,  46 — 62.  The  governors  of  the  college,  who 
had  hitherto  been  cdled  Druatees,  were  now  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The 
Presideict  AiTD -Fellows  or  Yale  College.  The  President  had  pre- 
viously been  styled  Rector;  a  title  chosen  at  the  time  when  the  college  was 
founded,  because  the  title  of  PrenderU  was  then  sustained  by  the  governor  of 
New  England. 

9  Niles,  Register,  iiL  46—48.  Twenty  years  after  [1766]  the  number  of 
houses  did  not  exceed  60 ;  and  one  brig  constituted  the  whole  shipping  of  tiie 
place.    In  1790,  the  population  of  Baltimore  amounted  to  18,600  souls. 

3  Edinburgh  Encydop.  Art.  Chuta.  He  was  "  guided  by  the  description 
given  of  the  Chinese  ginseng  by  Jartoux  in  the  Lettre$  Ed^fiantei" 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey.  489.    Brit  Emp.  ii.  421,  422. 

Whites,  66,797 ;  blacks,  4606;r=61,403 
No.  of  inhabitants  a.  d.  1788     47,869 


Increase  in  7  years  .      14,034 

5  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Brit.  Emp.  i.  364. 

6  Life  of  Franklin,  126.  This  new  invention  gave  rise  to  the  open  stoves, 
which  were  called  by  his  name,  and  which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  recent 
improvement  of  coimt  Rumford. 
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surrender,  and  consulted  with  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Sir  William  1746. 
Pepperrell,  wrote  from  that  place,  in  a  pressing  manner,  to  the 
British  ministry  on  the  important  subject.  The  representation 
had  its  full  effect ;  and,  in  tb^^ring  of  this  year,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state,  to  all 
the  governors  of  the  American  colonies  as  far  south  as  Virginia, 
requiring  them  to  raise  as  many  men  as  they  could  spare,  and 
form  them  into  companies  of  100,  to  be  ready  to  unite  and  act 
according  to  the  orders  which  they  should  afterward  receive* 
The  plan  was,  that  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  under  the  com- 
mand of  rear  admiral  Warren,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  under 
lieutenant  general  St.  Clair,  should  be  sent  from  England  against 
Canada ;  that  the  troops  raised  in  New  England  should  join  the 
British  fleet  and  army  at  Louisbourg,  and  proceed  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence ;  that  those  of  New  York  and  the  other  colonies 
at  the  southward  should  be  collected  at  Albany,  and  march 
against  Crown  Point  and  Montreal.  His  majesty  did  not  deter- 
mine the  number  of  men  to  be  raised  in  any  of  the  colonies ; 
but,  in  his  instructions  to  the  colonial  governors,  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  at  least  5000.^  The 
colonies,  pleased  with  the  measure,  readily  furnished  their  quotas 
of  men ;  but  neither  the  general,  nor  any  orders,  arrived  from 
England  during  the  whole  summer.  In  this  time  of  suspense 
Warren  and  Pepperrell  arriving  at  Boston,  governor  Shirley 
consulted  with  them  and  other  gentlemen  on  the  afiair  of  the 
Canada  expedition ;  and  it  was  indeed,  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  diat  a  fleet  could  hardly  be  expected  from  England* 
On  the  presumption,  however,  diat  a  sufficient  body  of  the 
troops,  destined  for  that  expedition,  might  be  assembled  at  Al- 
bany, it  was  thought  prudent  to  employ  them  in  an  attempt  against 
the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point.  This  plan  was  adopted  ;  and 
governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  solicited  and  engaged  the  friend- 
ly assistance  of  the  Six  Nations.  While  preparations  were 
making  for  this  newly  projected  enterprise,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived that  a  body  of  French  and  Indians  at  Minas  threatened 
Annapolis,  and  that  the  Acadians  would  probably  revolt.  In  the 
apprehension  that  without  some  powerful  succour  Nova  Scotia 
would  be  lost,  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  embark  for  that  place. 


1  The  colonies  voted  to  raise  men  in  very  unequal  proportions : 

N.  Hampshire     .     .     .      500  N.  Jersey 500 

Massachusetts    .     .     .     3500  Maryland 300 

R.  Island 300  Virginia 100 

Connecticut  ....    1000  Pennsylvania      .    .    .    400 

N.York 1600  

8200 
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1746. 


Sept  10. 
D*AnviIIe 
Vfiih  a  fleet 
and  army 
arrives  at 
N.Scotia. 


Diitenof 
the  French. 


Oct.  13. 
They  return 
to  France. 


and  drive  out  the  enemy.  A  few  days  after,  intelligence  of  a 
more  formidable  danger  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  threw 
it  into  the  utmost  consternation.  A  very  large  fleet  from  France, 
under  the  command  of  duke  D'Anville,  had  arrived  at  Nova 
Scotia.  It  consisted  of  about  40  ships  of  war,  beside  transports ; 
and  brought  over  between  3000  and  4000  regular  troops,  with 
veteran  officers,  and  all  kinds  of  military  stores ;  the  most  pow- 
erful armament  that  had  ever  been  sent  into  North  America. 
The  object  of  this  great  armament  was  supposed  to  be  to  recover 
Lfouisbourg ;  to  take  Annapolis ;  to  break  up  the  setdements  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts;  and  to  distress,  if  not  at- 
tempt to  conquer,  the  whde  country  of  New  England.  If  such 
was  the  original  design  of  the  armament,  the  orders  of  D'Anville 
truly  were,  to  retake  and  dismantle  Louisbourg ;  to  take  and 
garrison  Annapolis ;  to  destroy  Boston ;  to  range  along  the 
coasts  of  North  America  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  visit  the  British 
sugar  islands.  The  troops  destined  for  Canada  had  now  suffi- 
cient employ  at  home ;  and  the  militia  was  collected  to  join 
them.  In  a  few  days,  6400  of  the  inland  militia  marched  into 
Boston  ;  to  whose  assistance  6000  more  were^  on  the  first  notice, 
to  march  from  Connecticut.  The  old  forts  on  the  sea  coast 
were  repaired;  new  forts  were  erected;  and  military  guards 
appointed.  The  country  was  kept  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  fear 
six  weeks ;  when  it  was  relieved  by  intelligence  of  the  disabled 
state  of  the  enemy.  The  French  fleet  had  sustained  much 
damage  by  storms,  and  great  loss  by  shipwrecks.  An  expected 
junction  oi  M.  Conflans,  with  three  ships  of^the  line  and  a  frigate 
from  Hispaniola,  had  failed.^  A  pestilential  fever  prevailed 
among  the  French  troops.  Intercepted  letters,  opened  in  a 
council  of  war,  raising  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  an 
English  fleet,  caused  a  division  among  the  officers.  Under  the 
pressure  of  these  adverse  occurrences,  D'Anville  was  either 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  took  a  poisonous  draught,  and 
suddenly  expired.  D'Estoumelle,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  proposed  in  a  council  of  officers  to  aban- 
don the  expedition,  and  return  to  France.  The  rejection  of  his 
proposal  caused  such  extreme  agitation,  as  to  bring  on  a  fever, 
which  threw  him  into  a  delirium,  and  he  fell  on  his  sword.  The 
French,  thus  disconcerted  in  their  plan,  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Annapolis ;  but,  having  sailed  from  Chebucto,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest  off  Cape  Sable,  and  what 
ships  escaped  destruction  returned  singly  to  France.^ 


1  Conflans,  having  been  sent  to  convoy  the  trade  to  Hispaniola,  with  direc- 
tions to  join  D'Anville  at  Chebucto,  arrived  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  some  time 
before  D'Anville ;  but,  not  finding  the  fleet,  he  returned  to  France. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.    Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Transactions  of  the  War 
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A  more  renuurkable  instance  of  preservation  seldom  oceurs.  1746. 
Had  the  project  of  the  enemy  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  to  n^*v>«%/ 
determine  to  what  extent  the  American  colonies  would  have 
been  distressed  or  desolated.  When  man  is  made  the  instrument 
of  averting  public  calamity,  the  divine  agency  ought  still  to  be 
acknowledged ;  but  this  was  averted  without  human  power.  If 
pbiloso[riiers  would  ascribe  this  extraordinary  event  to  Mind 
chance,  or  fatal  necessity,  Christians  ascribe  it  to  the  almighty 
BfiNG,  under  whose  providence,  in  ancient  time,  ^'  the  stars,  in 
their  courses,  fought  against  Sisera." 

A  parQr  of  Indians  from  Canada,  consisting  of  about  100,  fj'l'^'.g 
came  into  Rumford  [Concord],  New  Hampshire,  with  the  inten-  uponCon- 
tion  of  destroying  the  town;  but  they  were  bravely  repulsed,  cord,N.H. 
with  the  loss  of  four  killed,  and  several  wounded,  two  of  them 
mortally.     Four  of  their  pursuers  were  killed,  and  three  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Canada.^ 

The  plan  of  a  college  was  formed  by  a  few  presb3rtesian  mini^  Nassan- 
ters  of  distinction  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  i^^ 
aided  by  gentlemen  of  literary  character  and  liberal  views,  of  the 
same  religious  communion.     A  charter  was  obtained,  and  the 
college  commenced  its  operation,  this  year,  in  Elizabeth-Town, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson.^ 

Ordinatioa  of  ministers  among  the  Separates  in  New  England  Separates, 
began  this  year.^ 

The  Moheagan  Indians,  in  Connecticut,  were  vi^ted  vrith  the  5??^^" 
yeUow  fever,  and  about  100  of  the  tribe  perished.^ 

firom  1744  to  the  Treaty  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  c.  20. 
Adams,  N.  Eng.  210.  Brit  Emp.  i.  186,  366.  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  868 ;  xl. 
186, 187.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  c.  9 ;  Cent  Sermon,  12, 13.  The  French,  from  Uio 
day  in  which  they  left  France  in  June  to  the  day  in  which  they  left  Chebucto, 
buried  2400  men,  1100  of  whom  died  at  Chebucto.  Brit  Emp.  One  third  of 
the  Indians,  who  visited  the  French  cantonments,  died.  The  disease  subsided 
there,  without  becoming  epidemic.  Webster  on  Pestilence,  i.  240.  On  this 
occasion,  the  assembly  ot  Massachusetts  gave  the  governor  unlimited  power  to 
strengthen  the  works  at  Castle  William,  and  do  whatever  he  should  think 
necessary  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  and  such  ad- 
ditional works  were  made  to  the  Castle,  as  rendered  it,  for  its  extent,  the  most 
considerable  fortress  by  sea  in  the  English  colonies.  Memoirs  ot  the  English 
and  French  War,  66. 

1  Moore,  Annals  of  Concord,  21 — 23.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  21. 

3  Miller,  Retrospect,  ii.  345.  According  to  several  historians,  this  college 
was  founded  by  charter  about  the  year  17^,  and  enlarged  in  1746,  by  a  charter 
from  governor  Belcher. — President  Dickenson  dying  the  next  year,  the  College 
was  removed  to  New- Ark,  from  which  place  it  was  removed  in  1757  to  Prince- 
ton. 

3  Between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  there  were  formed  perhaps  30  small  separate 
congregations,  some  of  which  were  afterward  dissolved  ;  others  became  reg^ar ; 
and  10  or  12,  which  remained  in  1785,  were  "  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
duty  of  seeking  ordination  from  among  the  standing  ministers."  Pres.  Stilet, 
Election  Sermon,  107. 

4  Webster  on  Pestilence,  i.  841. 
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1746.  An  army  of  about  900  French  and  Indians,  under  the  com- 
v^^v-<w/  mand  of  M.  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  made  an  attack  on  Fort 
Aug.  so.  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Hawks,  commander  of  the  fort,  which 
chuM?"**'  contained  but  33  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was 
taken  by  badly  provided  with  ammunition,  yet  defended  himself  28  hourSi 
the  French,  ^^j  jjjg^  offered  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted.^ 
Oct  38.  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  with  Callao  its  port  town,  was 

•teoJedT     completely  desolated  by  an  earthquake.     Of  23  vessels,  19  were 
*  sunk.     The  concussions  continued,  with  short  intervals,  four 

months ;  and  in  the  devastations  12,000  souls  perished.* 
Death  ofW.      William  Vaughan,  distinguished  by  his  valour  at  the  takbg  of 
Vaugban.     tiouisboui-g,  died  in  London.^ 

1747- 

Tnopf  sent      NovA  ScoTiA  was  Still  in  danger.    In  August,  1746,  a  bodv 
I^J^  J^  of  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Minai;       de  Ramsay,  arrived  at  Minas,  to  join  the  forces  expected  from 
France  under  D'Anville.     These  Canadian  troops  had  appeared 
before  Annapolis  while  the  French  ^fleet  lay  at  Chebucto ;  but, 
on  its  departure,  they  decamped  and  returned  to  Minas.     To 
dislodge  them,  governor  Shirley  sent  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
forces,  which,  being  inferior  in  number  to  the  French,  and  de- 
Jan.  SL       ceived  by  false  appearances,  were  surprised  at  midnight  in  a 
prised^nd    *"^^^  tempestuous  snow  storm,  at  Grand  Pr6,  in  the  district  of 
capitulate.    Minas,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late.    Their  commander,  colonel  Arthur  Noble,  and  about  60  of 
his  men,  were  killed,  and  50  were  wounded.     De  Ramsay  with 
his  troops  soon  after  returned  to  Canada.^    Of  the  Massachu- 

1  WiUiams,  Redeemed  Captive,  129.    Douglass,  i.  651. 

S  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  178.  Encyc.  Methodique,  Geog.  Jtrt.  Lima.  Biblioth. 
Americ.  129.  The  city  contained  about  8000  inhabitants,  one  only  of  whom 
escaped  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  28th  of  October.  The  solitaiy  survivor, 
standing  on  the  fort,  which  overlooked  the  harbour,  saw  the  sea  retiring,  then, 
in  a  mountainous  surge,  returning  with  awful  violence ;  and  the  inhabitants  at  the 
same  instant  running  from  their  houses,  in  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion.  He 
heard  a  cry,  ascending  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Miserere  ;  and  instantly  there 
was  universal  silence.  The  sea  had  overwhelmed  the  city.  The  same  inundating 
wave  drove  a  little  boat  near  to  the  spectator,  and  by  mrowing  himself  into  it 
be  was  saved.  After  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1687,  several  smaller  concus- 
sions had  been  felt  at  Lima,  in  1697, 1699, 1716, 1725, 1732,  and  1784. 

3  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  161 — 165.  It  is  there  stated  as  beyond  a  doubt, 
"  that  col.  William  Vaughan  was  the  person  who  first  suggested,  that  the  fortress 
of  Louisbourg  might  be  taken,  either  by  surprise,  or  by  a  regular  siege.**  See 
also  Trumbull,,  Hist.  U.  S.  i.  811. 

4  Douglass,  i.  824,  325.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  232,  233.  Hutchinson,  ii. 
€.  4 ;  where  the  capitulation  is  placed  1  January.  Minot,  i.  80.  Univ.  Hist, 
xl.  187, 188.  Memoirs  of  the  War,  70—78.  The  French  were  well  provided 
with  snow  shoes,  and  made  forced  marches ;  but  the  New  England  men,  having 
neglected  to  make  the  same  provision,  were  miible  to  escape.    Maf<»reDe,  the 
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setts  troops,  raised  for  tbe  Canada  expeditidn,  400  had  been  sent    1747. 
at  one  time,  and  300  at  another,  to  succour  Nova  Scotia.^  ^^»^/'^^ 

The  colonial  troops,  raised  hj  order  of  the  king  the  preceding  Coiooki 
year,  were  disbanded  m  September,  by  order  from  the  duke  (rf  S^^Jjf**" 
Newcasde,  excepting  so  many  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  they  were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Hog's  troops.^ 

A  fleet  of  38  sail  was  fitted  out  from  France,  under  M.  de  la  ^f^jj^^ 
Jouquiere ;  one  part  of  which  was  appointed  to  convoy  six  East  ^"^"^ 
India  ships,  and  the  rest,  with  the  transports  and  merchantmen, 
fun  of  soldiers,  stores,  and  goods,  were  destined  for  Canada  and 
Nova  Scoda.  The  English  admirals,  Anson  and  Warren,  sailing 
in  pursuit  of  this  fleet,  feD  in  with  it  on  the  3d  of  May ;  when, 
after  a  regular  and  weU  fought  batde,  the  French  struck  their 
ooburs.  Six  of  their  men  of  war,  and  all  their  East  India  ships, 
were  captured,  and  between  4000  and  5000  French  were  taken 
prisoners.^ 

Captain  Phinehas  Stevens,  with  a  ranging  company  of  30  ^j^^%^ 
men,  finding  the  fort  at  Number  Four,  on  Connecticut  river,  K^^our. 
entire,  detemuned  to  keep  possession  of  it.  Not  many  days 
after,  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  a  very  large  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  M.  Debeline  ;  but  he  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.  The  assailants,  finding  it  impracticable  either 
to  force  or  persuade  him  to  a  surrender,  withdrew  on  the  third 

Engfirii  goyemor  of  Aimapofis,  was  preyiously  reinforced  by  three  companiefl  of 
Tohmteers  from  Boston ;  but  he  proposed  an  additional  reinforcement  of  1000 
men,  to  dislodge  the  French ;  and  Massachusetts  voted  lo  send  SOO ;  Rhode 
Island,  900 ;  and  New  Hampshire,  200.  Those  from  R.  Island,  and  one  tians- 
port  from  Boston,  were  wrecked  on  tbe  passage.  Those  from  New  Hampshire 
sailed,  but  returned  without  landing. 

1  BoUan*s  Petition  to  Parliament.  Bollan  says,  that  of  the  Americans  station- 
ed at  Minas,  160  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners;  that  the  rest 
capitulated,  upon  terms  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
one  year.  In  his  Petition,  he  observes :  <*  In  the  course  of  60  years,  the 
Massachusetts  province  was  at  greater  expense,  an^  lost  more  of  its  inhabitants* 
than  all  the  other  colonies  upon  the  continent  iaken  together." 

9  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Memoirs  of  the  War,  73.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  285. 
Minot,  i.  80.  The  Massachusetts  troops  had  created  to  the  province  an  expense 
of  near  £8000  sterling  for  their  subsistence  only.  Orders  for  disbanding  the 
troops  were  sent  to  governor  Shirley,  who  was  directed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  admiral  Knowles,  then  governor  of  Cape  Breton.  They  retained  6  com- 
panies, of  70  men  each,  for  the  defence  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  sent  the  Massa- 
chusetts frigate  (the  province  guard  ship)  to  be  stationed  at  Annapolis  Royal 
on  tbe  same  service. 

3  Umv.  Hist  xl.  188, 189.  Wynne,  i.  617.  La  Jonquiere,  a  man  of  skill 
and  experience  in  war,  was  one  of  the  prisonerft.  He  was  the  third  in  command 
in  D*AnviIle*8  fleet,  and  opposed  the  relinquishment  of  the  expedition.  About 
700  of  the  French,  and  about  500  of  the  English,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  treasure,  taken  by  the  English  admirals,  was  afterwards  conveyed  in  20 
wae;gons  to  the  bank  of  England.  The  English  continuator  of  Du  Fresnoy 
[Chron.  Tables,  ii.  188.]  says,  the  French  lost  a  million  and  a  half  by  this 
defeat. 

▼OL.  H.  5 
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1747.     day,  and  were  seen  no  more.    Sir  Charles  Knowlesi  in  reward 

\^v^%/  of  the  bravery  of  captain  Stevens,  presented  him  a  handsome 

sword ;  and  fixxn  this  circumstance  the  township,  when  it  was 

incorporated,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown.^ 

Strttoga         The  viUage  of  Saratoga,  containing  SO  families,  was  entire^ 

destioyfML    destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians? 

NoTi  17.  A  ^eat  tumult  was  raised  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Commo- 
^^^J^^  dore  Eiiowles,  while  Ijdng  at  Nantasket  with  a  number  of  men 
of  ¥irar,  losing  some  of  his  saibrs  by  desertion,  thought  it  reason- 
able that  Boston  should  supply  him  with  as  many  men  as  he  had 
lost.  He  therefore  sent  his  boats  up  to  town  early  in  the 
morning,  and  surprised  not  only  as  many  seamen  as  could  be 
found  on  board  any  of  the  ships,  outward  bound  as  well  as  others, 
but  swept  the  wharves,  taking  some  ship  carpenters'  aijprendces, 
and  labouring  landmen.  This  conduct  was  universally  resented 
as  outrageous.  A  mob  was  soon  collected.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  several  thousand  people  assembled  in  Kmg's  street,  below 
the  town  house,  where  the  general  court  was  sitting.  Stones 
and  brickbats  were  thrown  mto  the  council  chamber  tnroudi  the 
windows.  A  judicious  speech  of  the  governor  from  the  bdcony, 
greatly  disapproving  of  the  impress,  promising  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  ODtain  the  discharge  of  the  persons  impressed,  and 
gently  reprehending  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  people,  had 
no  enect.  Equally  inefl^tual  were  the  attempts  of  other  gen- 
demen  to  persuade  them  to  disperse.  The  seizure  and  restraint 
of  the  commanders  and  other  officers,  who  were  in  town,  were 
in^sted  on,  as  the  only  efiectual  method  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  inhabitants  aboard  the  ships.  The  milida  of  Boston  was 
summoned  the  next  day  to  the  aid  of  government,  but  refused  to 
appear.  The  governor,  judging  it  inexpedient  to  remain  in  town 
another  night,  withdrew  to  Castle  William.  Letters,  in  the  mean 
dme,  were  condnuaUy  passing  between  him  and  the  commodore. 
The  council  and  house  of  representadves  now  passed  some 
vigorous  resoiudons ;  and  the  tumultuous  spirit  began  to  subside. 
Tne  inhabitants,  assembled  in  town  meedng,  while  they  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  great  insult  and  injury  by  the  impress, 
condemned  the  riotous  transacdons.  Th^  militia  of  the  town, 
the  next  day,  prompdy  made  their  appearance,  and  conducted 
the  governor,  with  great  pomp,  to  his  house.  The  commodore 
dismissed  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  im- 
pressed }  and  the  squadron  sailed,  to  the  joy  and  repose  of  the 
town.^ 

1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  248—251.    Brit  Emp.  i.  869. 

S  Brit  Emp.  ii.  339.    All  the  people  were  massacred. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Brit  Emp.  i.  372,  373.  Mr.  Knowles  was  afterwards 
an  admural  in  the  British  navy,  and  in  1770»  being  invited  by  the  empress  of 
Russia,  went  into  her  service. 
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No  seminaiy  of  learnhig  being  yet  estabKshed  in  Rhode     1747. 
Uand,  several  public  Bpirited  men  founded  a  library  at  Newport  s^-v^%^ 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  m  the  colony.    Abraham  Red-  ^^"'^^ 
wood,  esquire,  gave  £500  sterling  in  books  toward  the  design.      '^' 
Several  persons  w^re  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  the  colony ; 
and  a  handsome  buildmg  for  the  libranr  was  erected.^ 

The  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New  Hampshire  was  formed  g-H^^^ 
at  Exeter.* 

On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  exported  to  England  Tobtooo. 
from  the  American  oolomes  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
tobacco.' 

The  town  house  b  Boston  was  bumt.^ 

A  FVench  mariner  returned  to  Europe  through  the  Straits  of  S.LeBlaire. 
Le  Maire;  a  passage,  which,  from  south  to  north,  had  been 
deemed  impracticable.^ 

A  frost  in  South  Cardina,  on  the  7th  of  February,  kiUed  al-  Frott  in 
most  all  the  orange  trees  in  die  country.*  CaroiMit. 

Benjamm  Ck)lman,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brattle  street,  Demtbof 
Boston,  died,  aged  73  years  ;^  Jonathan  INckinson,  first  prea-  B»Ooiiiiio. 

1  Biit  Emp. fi.  158, 154.    StflM,MSS. 
a  Ftfiner  and  Moon,  Cofl.  L  868. 

8  Andenoiiy  iiL  285.  This  accoont  was  taken  from  6ie  Custom  house  books 
fer  1744, 1745»  1746 ;  and  die  odd  hmidred  thousands  omitted.  By  the  like  me- 
^ttom  there  were  eiported  from  Enzland  88  mOlions ;  so  that  En^and  annuaUy 
consumed  7  miffions  of  pomids  we^^t  of  tobacco.  YalulDg  6ie  88  millions  of 
poonds  at  6il.  per  pound  weight*  Uie  duty  amounts  to 

£825,000  0  0 

Suppose  Scothnd  to  export  7  millions  of  )         ,«r  g^^^  g.  g. 

pounds,  6ie  duty,  at  6<i.  per  pound,  is  5         i7P,goo  o  o 

£1,000,000  0  0 

^  Which  said  milBon  steiling  may  be  deemed  all  dear  gain  to  the  nation,  over 
and  above  tbis  trade's  giving  empk^ment  to  about  25,^  tons  of  British  riiip- 

ping- 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    CoU.  Bfass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  251,  269.    It  was  a 

spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  built  in  1712 ;  and  stood  where  the  old  State 
house,  at  the  head  of  State  street,  now  stands.  The  county  records,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  council  from  the  beginning  to  1737,  kept  in  the  lower  apartments, 
were  saved.  Juilee  Wendell  informed  me,  that  tiie  hre  was  occasioned  by  the 
lemains  of  a  fire,  feft  the  preceding  day  (Dec.  8.)  in  the  council  chamber. 

5  Unly.  Hist  zzziz.  215.  A  strong  cuirent  sets  through  these  straits  to  the 
southward. 

6  Hewatt,  U.  208. 

7  Life  and  Character  of  Colman,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Turell  of  Medford.  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  iii.  800 ;  z.  169.  Dr.  Colman  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harrard  CoUese,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1692.  He  soon  after  went  to 
England,  and  navinir  spent  some  time  there,  he  returned  to  America,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  Sie  church  in  Brattle  Street,  in  Boston.  "  He  was  a  most 
gentlemanly  man,  of  polite  aspect  and  conversation,  very  extensive  erudition, 
great  devotion  of  spirit  and  behaviour,  a  charming  and  admired  preacher,  ex- 
tensively serviceable  to  the  coUeee  and  country;  whose  works  breathe  his 
exalted,  oratorical,  devout,  and  benign  spirit."  Sketch  of  eminent  ministers,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehead,  among  president  Stiles's  MSS.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1724  was  chosen  president,  but 
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1747.    dent  of  New  Jersey  College,  in  his  60tb  year  ;^  and  David 
^.^^/•iW  Brabard,  a  missionary  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age.^ 

1748. 

oo.  ^  A  TRSATT  of  peace  between  England  and  France  was  signed 

aSB^^  at  Air  la  Chapelle  on  the  7th  of  October.  By  the  articles  of 
peiie.  this  treaty,  Cape  Breton  was  given  up  to  the  French,  in  a  comr 
promise  for  restoring  the  French  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  States  General,  and 
for  a  general  restitution  of  places,  captured  by  the  other  belfige- 
rent  powers.^ 

declined  the  oflSco.  In  1781  he  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  from 
the  Uotvenity  in  Ghuigow.  His  publications  are  numerous,  amonff  which  his 
Sermons  upon  the  parable  of  the  ten  vireins  are  pronounced  excellent.  What 
president  Holyoke  said  of  Dr.  Colman,  m  an  oration  at  the  commencement 
after  his  death,  was  conridered  as  truth,  not  panegsrric :  **  Vita  ejus  utihssima  in 
rebus  chaiitatis,  humanitatis,  benignitatis,  et  beneficentic,  nunquam  non  oc* 
cupata  est'*    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.    Thacher's  Century  Sermon. 

i  Mr.  Dickinson  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706 ;  and  not  long  after  was 
settled  in  the  ministiy  of  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Elizabeth  Town,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  performed  his  very  useful  labours  nearly  forty  years.  On  the 
enlargement  of  the  charter  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  by  ^ovemor  Belcher 
in  1746,  he  was  appointed  its  president.  He  was  a  man  of  distmguished  talents 
and  learning,  and  a  celebrated  preacher.  Possessing  a  quick  perception,  and  an 
accurate  judgment,  he  was  eminent  as  a  controversial  writer ;  and  his  impartial 
regard  to  tnitti,  with  his  exemplary  life,  heip^htened  the  influence  of  his  essays. 
In  1732,  he  published  The  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  in  four  sermons ;  and 
in  1741,  The  true  scripture  doctrine  concerning  some  important  points  of 
Christian  faith,  in  five  discourses ;  in  1745,  Familiar  Letters  upon  various  im- 
portant subjects  in  religion ;  and,  at  different  times,  several  other  sermons  and 
tracts.    Allen,  Biog. 

9  Rev.  Mr.  Brainard  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1742,  having  received  a  license  to  preach,  he  was  invited  to  New  Yoik« 
wnere  he  was  examined  by  the  Correspondents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
propagatine  Christian  Knowledge,  and  appointed  by  them  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians.  In  1743,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  began  his  labours  at  Kaunameek,  an 
Indian  vil]^ige  between  Stockbridge  and  Ait>any,  where  he  continued  about  a 
year.  In  1744,  he  was  ordained  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  and  soon  after  went 
to  an  Indian  settlement  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  continued  a  year.  He  afterward  visited  the  Indians  at  Crosweeksunsr,  nev 
Freehold  in  New  Jersey,  where  his  evangelical  laboura  were  attended  with 
remarkable  success.  In  less  tlian  a  year  he  baptized  77  persons,  88  of  whom 
were  adults,  who  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  Chnstian  character.  In 
1746  he  visited  the  Indians  on  the  Susqueharmah,  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
taught  before ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  so  worn  down  by  the  hardships  of  h» 

I'oumey,  and  his  health  was  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  but 
ittle  afterward.  Having  visited  Boston,  he  went  to  Northampton,  where,  hi 
the  fiunily  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  havine  gradually  declined,  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  October.  Though  his  labours  were  snort,  tlicy  were  intense,  incessant, 
and  remarkably  successful.  President  Edwards,  Life  of  Brainard.  Brainard^s 
Journal.  Account  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowl- 
edge.   Brown,  Hist,  propagation  of  Christianity,  i.  99.    Allen,  Biog. 

3  Blair,  Chronolo^.  Univ.  Hist  xzxix.  340.  Minot,  i.  81.  Andereon,  iii. 
267.    TiumbuU,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9. 
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A  bill  was  brought  into  the  British  parliament,  by  which  all     1748. 
the  king's  instructions  were  to  be  enforced  in  the  colonies ;  but  \^^sr^^ 
the  great  danger  which  threatened  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  by  BUi  to  in- 
^  daose  that  swept  away  all  the  charters  without  trial  or  legal  ^IJJ*p^ 
judgment,  excited  opposition  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  er. 
was  suooessfully  resisted  by  her  provincial  agent.     Not  long 
afier,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  desire  of  all  honest  men  to 
abolish  the  paper  currencies  in  America ;  and  an  act  was  passed 
for  regulating  and  restrabing  bills  of  credit  in  the  colonies.^    By 
this  act  no  such  money  was  aUowed,  excepting  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  in  case  of  an  mvasion ;  but  in  no 
case  mi^ht  it  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  on  pain 
of  dismission  firom  office  on  the  part  of  any  provincial  governs, 
who  should  assent  to  it,  and  a  perpetual  incapability  of  serving  in 
any  public  employment.^ 

Toe  parliament  passed  an  act  for  aUowing  a  bounty  of  6d.  per  Bounty  on 
pound  on  all  indigo,  raised  in  the  American  plantations,  and  im-  ^^^' 
ported  directly  into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  its  growth.^ 

Thb  year,  500  vessels  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Bos-  Trad*  of 
ton  for  a  'foreign  trade,   and  430  entered  inwards,  exclusive  Botton, 
of  coasting  and  fishing  vessek.^    The  clearances  from  Ports-  Ports- 
mouth (New  Hampshire)  were  121,  and  the  entries,  73 ;  beside  ^BaoaOi, 
about  200  coasting  sloops  and  schooners.     The  clearances  from  Newport. 
Newport  (Rhode  Island)  were  118,  and  the  entries,  56.^ 

The  Nianticoke  Indians  emigrated  from  Maryland  to  Wyo-  Nianti- 
ning.*  *^**" 


1  In  1761.    It  gave  efficacy  to  the  royal  instractions  in  tJUs  article  only. 

a  MInot,  i.  146---148.  A  nnde  fact,  recorded  at  the  time,  gives  an  impresdve 
view  of  the  depreciation,  with  its  baneful  effects.  An  aged  widow,  whose 
haBband  died  more  than  40  years  before  that  time,  had  £3  a  year  settled  on  her, 
instead  of  her  dower;  and  that  sum  would,  at  that  day,  and  at  the  place  where 
die  still  lived,  procure  toward  her  support  2  cords  of  wood,  4  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  1  bushel  of  lye,  1  bushel  of  malt,  601b.  of  pork,  and  601b.  of  beef.  In 
1748,  she  could  "  at  most  demand  but  1 7s.  Sd.  new  tenor ;  which  is  but  about 
an  e^th  part  of  her  original  £3 ; "  and  certainly  '*  would  not  purchase  more 
flian  &df  a  quarter  of  the  above  necessaries  of  life ;  and  this  she  must  take  up 
with ;  because  there  is  no  remedy  in  law  for  her.  And  this  is,  in  a  measure, 
flie  deplorable  case  of  many  widows  in  the  land."  Appleton*s  Sermon  at 
Cambridge,  on  Fast  day,  1748,  JVote.    See  Tables. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  139, 140.  The  preceding  year,  200,0001b.  of  indigo  had  been 
•ent  firom  Carolina  to  England,  and  a  petition  presented  to  parUament  for  a 
bounty.  The  parliament,  on  examination,  found  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  articles  of  French  commerce ;  and  that  Great  Britain  alone  consumed 
annually  000,000  weight  of  French  indigo;  which,  at  6s.  a  pound,  cost  the 
nation  the  prodigious  sum  of  £150,000  sterling.  lb.  Anderson,  iii.  261,  262. 
Drayton,  127, 163, 173.    See  EneUsh  Statutes,  vii.  119. 

4  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  173.    From  Christmas  1747  to  Christmas  1748. 

5  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  119, 153.  The  Newport  account  is  from  25  March  1747  to 
25  March  1748.  From  the  last  date  to  25  March  1749,  the  clearances  were 
160,  and  the  entries,  75.    lb. 

6  Heckewelder,  76.  Rev.  Christian  Pyilcus,  a  Moravian  missionaiy  at  the 
■ettlement  on  tiie  Forks  of  Delaware,  says,  "  that  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1748, 
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1749. 

HaHfiuL  AcADiBi  which  was  ceded  to  Grreat  Britain  by  the  late  trea^ 

"^^''^  of  peace,  changed  its  name  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  parliament, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  territory,  resolved  to  send  out  s 
colony  to  setde  it,  and  voted  i&40,000  for  that  purpose.  Advan- 
tageous terms  being  offered  by  the  government,^  3760  adventur- 
ers accepted  them ;  embarked  for  America ;  and  settled  at  the 
bay  of  Chebucto.^  This  place  was  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  fortified ;  and,  m  honour  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  first 
conmiissioner  of  trade  and  plantations,  the  settlement  was  called 
Halifax.  The  honourable  Edward  Comwallis,  appomted  gover- 
nor and  commander  b  chief  of  Nova  Scotia,  accompanied  the 
settlers.  The  Acadians,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  allowed  peaceably  to  remain  in  it ;  and  having  sworn  never 
to  bear  arms  against  their  countrymen,  they  submitted  to  the  Ekig- 
Ibh  government,  and  were  denominated  French  Neutrals.' 
Flan  of  Several  nonjuring  clergymen,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender, 

*|?^^  having  come  from  Great  Britain  to  America,  a  plan  was  formed 
Amenoi  ^or  sending  over  bishops  to  this  country,  to  counteract  their  in- 
propoMd;  fluence ;  but  the  project  was  opposed  by  some  leading  persons 
in  the  ministry,  and  laid  aside  in  the  cabinet.  The  colonies  were 
opposed  to  the  measure,  trom  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
ultimately  interfere  with  established,  colonial  rights.  To  obviate 
their  objections,  the  Society  for  propagating  tne  gospel,  which 

a  number  of  Uie  Nanticokes  firom  Maiyland  passed  by  Sbamokin  in  ten  canoes 
on  their  way  to  Wyoming.*'  These  Indians,  among  otiiers,  had  the  sineidar 
custom  of  removing  the  bones  of  their  deceased  friends  to  the  country  in  mich 
they  dwelt  "  In  earlier  times,  they  were  Imown  to  go  firom  Wyoming  and 
Chemenk,  to  fetch  the  bones  of  their  dead  firom  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maiyland, 
even  when  the  bodies  were  in  a  putrid  state,  so  that  they  had  to  taJce  off  the 
flesh  and  scrape  the  bones  clean,  before  thev  could  carry  them  along.  I  weD 
remember,"  adds  Bir.  Heckewelder,  **  haying  seen  them  between  the  years 
1750  and  1760,  loaded  with  such  bones,  which,  beixlg  fiesh,  caused  a  disagree- 
able stench,  as  they  passed  through  the  town  of  Betmehem.*' 

1  Regard  was  particularly  shown,  in  these  terms,  to  a  number  a  brave  aaflois 
and  soldiers,  left  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  without  employment.  Every 
soldier  and  seaman  was  to  be  allowed  60  acres  of  land:  every  ensign,  200 ; 
every  lieutenant,  800 ;  every  captain,  460 ;  and  every  officer  of  higher  lai^ 
600  acres ;  toother  with  80  for  every  servant,  whom  they  should  carry  with 
Ihem.  No  quitrents  were  to  be  demanded  the  first  ten  years.  Thev  were  to 
be  furnished  with  instruments  for  fishing  and  agriculture,  to  have  their  passage 
fiee,  and  provisions  found  them  the  first  year  s3ter  their  arrival.  Hewatt  In 
addition  to  the  £40,000,  granted  this  year  for  the  charge  of  the  embarkation  and 
other  expenses,  parliament  continued  to  make  annual  grants  for  the  same  settle- 
ment until  the  year  1756,  when  the  collective  sums  amounted  to  £415,484. 14ff. 
lltt.  S-4.    Brit  Emp.  i.  213.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  194, 195. 

9  This  was  an  Indian  name :  *'  endroit  que  les  sauvages  appelloient  autrefois 
Chiboucton."    Precis  sur  L*Amerique,  56. 

3  Hewatt,  ti.  146, 147.    Univ.  Hist  zl.  194.    Brit  Emp.  i.  192, 195. 
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interested  itself  in  the  measurei  stated  the  limits  of  the  ecclesias-     1749. 
tical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  proposed  to  be  sent  to  America;  v^-s,^^^/ 
but  the  design  was  still  set  aside. 

A  socie^  was  formed  in  Boston  for  promoting  industry  and  Society  fin 
fiugali^.     The  government  of  the  colony,  to  forward  this  laud-  ^^|^^ 
able  design,  purchased  the  factory  in  Boston.    It  also  granted 
Sam  tovmsbips  of  land  for  the  use  of  foreign  protestants,  and 
permitted  the  provmcial  frigate  to  be  employed  in  their  trans- 
portatioD.* 

The  cessation  of  arms  between  the  belligerent  powers  did  not  Tieatywith 
entirefy'  put  a  stop  to  the  mcursions  of  the  hidians.    The  Penob-  ^^  ^ 
iCQt  and  Norridgwock  iribes  at  length  gave  notice  of  a  disposition 
Id  treat,  and  actually  sent  delegates  to  Boston,  where  a  conference 
was  bcdden  with  them  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  a  proposal 
agireed  to,  of  a  final  treaQr  at  Casco  Bay  in  September.    Com- 
misskmers  were  accordingly  sent  to  Falmouth,  and  received  - 
from  the  Penobscot,  Norridcwock,  and  St.  Francis  Indians,  their 
adbousaon  and  agreement,  rounded  on  governor  Bummer's  high- 
ly approved  treaty  of  1726.^ 

Deveral  influential  persons  in  England  and  Virginia,  who  as-  Obiooon 
aociated  under  die  name  of  the  Ohio  company,  obtained  from  ^^^* 
the  crown  a  grant  of  600,000  acres  of  land  about  the  Ohio  river.^ 
This  grant  alarmed  the  French,  as  being  calculated  to  prevent 
die  junction  of  Canada  and  Louisiana ;  and  was  the  first  link  in 
a  chain  of  causes,  which  produced  the  ensuing  wars  between 
France  and  England.' 

On  the  establishment  of  peace,  many  persons  applied  to  gov-  Bcnniog- 
emor  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  grants  of  unimproved  *°°* 


1  Minot,  i.  136—188.    Life  of  Pres.  Johnson,  169—171.    Adams,  N.  Eng. 

m,  212. 

S  Biinot,  i.  136. 

3  Journals  of  the  Proceedm^  of  the  Commissionen.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4. 
Minot,  i.  109, 116.  The  commissioners  were  Thomas  Hutchinson,  John  Choate, 
Israel  Wilfiams,  and  James  Otis.  War  had  heen  declared  in  1744  against  the 
Cape  Sable  and  St  John's  Indians;  and  in  1745  against  the  PenoMcots  and 
Norridgwocks.  The  firontiers  did  not  escape  molestation ;  but  they  suffered 
less  than  in  former  wars.  For  details  of  their  sufferings  see  Belknap,  N.  Hamp. 
U.  235—257. 

4  Brit.  Emp.  uL  197.  Marshall,  i.  375.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History 
[zl.  192.]  say,  that  about  the  year  1716  governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  some  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Outaowais  (since  called 
the  Twightees)  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  to  erect  a  company  for  opening  a  trade 
Id  the  southward,  westward,  and  northward  of  that  river ;  and  that  this  proposal 
gave  rise  to  the  Ohio  company.  This  noble  project,  the^  proceed  to  observe, 
daihing  with  the  views  of  the  French,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  their  great 
schemes  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  ministry  of  George  I.  having  reasons  for 
keeping  well  with  that  court ;  the  scheme  was  not  merely  relinquished,  but  the 
French  were  encouraged  to  build  the  fort  of  Crown  Point  on  the  territory  of 
New  York. 

5  Ramsay,  Chron.  Table ;  "  the  wars  of  1756,  and  1768.' 
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1749.    lands  in  the  western  parts  of  that  province.    The  governor, 
v^iv^^  presuming  that  New  Hampshire  ought  to  extend  as  far  westward 
as  Massachusetts,  that  is,  to  the  distance  of  20  miles  east  of 
Hudson's  river,  granted  a  township,  6  miles  square,  ¥4iich  was 
called  Bennington.^ 
PiuUdel-         Philadelphia  contained  2076  dwelling  houses.    Tliere  were 
P***^  11  places  of  public  worship  in  that  city.*    The  entries  at  the 

port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  303,  and  the  clearances 
291.^    The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston  were  489,  and  the 
clearances  504.^    The  entries  at  the  port  of  New  London  were 
37,  and  the  clearances  62.^ 
Severe  A  severe  drought,  attended  in  many  places  with  swarms  of 

diougtit      devouring  insects,  caused  great  distress  in  New  England.     Many 
brooks  and  springs  were  dried  up.     The  first  crop  cS  grass  was 
shortened  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  had  been  usuaUy  mown  ;  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  send  to  Pennsylvanisi 
others  to  England,  for  hay.^ 
PopoUition       The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  contained  28,439  white  inhabit- 
ofR.  Island.  ^^^  j^j  ^OTl  ncgroes.     Newport  contained  6335  white  in- 
habitants ;  and  Providence,  3177.'^ 
MiUdaof        The  Canadian  militia  amounted  to  12,000  men,  beside  1000 
Canada,      regular  troops  and  the  marine  companies.^ 

1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  310.    Williams,  213.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  218.    It  is 
situated  24  mOes  east  of  Hudson's  river,  and  6  mfles  north  of  the  hne  of  ^'-— 


chusetts.    It  was  named  in  respect  to  the  governor,  whose  Christian  name 
Benning.    Wentworth  made  other  grants  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  for  four  or  five  years,  untfl  the  colonies  were  involved  in  another  war  widi 
France. 
3  Douglass,  ii.  821.    The  churches  were  as  follow : 

1  Church  of  England  1  Dutch  Lutheran 

2  Presbyterian  1  Dutch  Calvinist 
2  Quaker  1  Moravian 

1  Baptist  1  Roman  Catholic 

1  Swedish 

3  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  205.  In  1760,  the  clearances  firom  PhUadelphia  were 
858.  Univ.  Hist.  zli.  30.  The  exports  fit>m  Great  Britain  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
this  and  the  two  succeeding  yean  collectively,  amounted  to  £647,317. 18f  •  Sd. 
sterling.    Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  108. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  268.    The  entries  at  Boston  were. 

From  the  W.  Indies    .    .    80      Clearances  for  W.  Indies    .    .    116 
G.Britain    .    .    27  G.Britain    .    .      18 

other  ports  .    .  882  other  ports  .    .    871 

5  Brit  Emp.  ii.  175 ;  finom  March  1748  to  March  1749. 
^  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology. 

7  Adams,  Lett  zvii.  Brit  Emp.  ii.  145.  In  this  enumeration  are  included 
Bristol,  Tiverton,  Little  Compton,  Warren,  and  CumbeHand,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  annexed  to  Rhode  Island. 
Those  towns  contained  4176  whites,  343  negroes,  and  228  Indians.  The  largest 
number  of  Indians  in  any  town  in  R.  Island  was  in  Chariestown,  where  there 
were  803.    The  number  of  freemen  voters  in  the  colony  was  888. 

8  Univ.  Hist  zl.  190. 
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John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  died,  at     1749. 
the  age  of  39  years.    There  were  now  in  the  town  of  Stock-  v^^v^^^ 
bridge  53  Indian  families,  and  218  Indians ;  129  of  whom  had 
been  baptized,  and  42  were  communicants.^ 

The  foundaMl  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  an  episcopal  church,  ^e 
was  laid  in  Tremont  Street,  in  Boston,  by  governor  Shirley.^  ^ 

1750- 

Although,  by  the  treaQr  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Acadie  or  HoffUiiUei 
Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain;  the  boundaries  of  that  •*N.ScotUt 
province  were  unsettled.  It  was  stipulated  indeed  in  the  tre^^ 
that  the  controverted  limits  should  be  determined  by  comilft* 
sioners,  appointed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
but  the  French  colonists  clid  not  wait  for  that  determination. 
The  governor  of  Canada  instantly  commenced  encroachments  on 
the  Acadian  pem'nsula,  which  was  opportunely  saved  by  the 
settlement  of  Halifax.  The  system  of  encroachment,  however, 
was  not  relinquished.  In  November,  1749,  La  Jonquiere,  then 
Canadian  governor,  had  sent  three  detachments  toward  the  en- 
trance of  the  peninsula ;  and  several  tribes  of  the  St.  John  and 
River  Indians  attacked  Minas,  and  killed  and  took  a  party  of 
18  men.  In  return,  Comwallis,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatched  a  party  of  400  regulars 
and  rangers,  under  the  conmiand  of  Major  Lawrence,  to  dis* 
lodge  the  French  and  Indians  from  Chignecto.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  this  force.  La  Come,  the  French  commander,  set  fire 
to  Beau  Bassin,  carried  the  inhabitants,  with  their  effects,  over 
the  river,  where  he  planted  the  French  colours,  and  defend- 
ed his  post  with  2500  men.  The  country  from  Chignecto^ 
along  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  Kennebeck  river, 
he  claimed  to  his  most  Christian  majesty;  and  it  appeared  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  French  to  draw  the  inhabitants  to  this 
tract  from  the  peninsula.  The  consequence  was,  that  forts 
were  built  at  Minas  and  Beau  Bassin,  by  the  English ;  and  other 
forts,  in  opposition  to  them,  at  Beausejour  and  Gaspareaux,  by 
the  French.^ 

1  Hopkins,  Hist.  Memoirs  Housatunauk  Indians,  143. 

S  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ilt.  259. 

3  Minot,  i.  130—134.  See  a  sketch  of  the  dispute  about  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia,  ibid.  120—130.  Memoirs  of  the  principal  transactions  of  the  War 
from  1744  to  1748.  Mante,  hfitrod.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  two 
crowns  to  settle  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions  in  North  America; 
and  their  negotiations  took  place  21  September,  1750.  M.  de  la  Galissionere 
and  M.  Silhouette  were  chosen  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Mr.  Shirley  and 
Mr.  Mildmay,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  memoir,  from  the 
French  to  the  English  Commissioners,  ia  in  Memoires  de  I'Amerique,  i.  p.  viii. 

VOL.  II.  6 
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Act  of  par- 
liamcou 


1750.  The  system  of  colonial  government,  which  England  at  this 
period  intended  to  adopt,  was  calculated  to  encourage  the  coloih- 
les  in  such  mode  only,  as  would  tend  to  the  profit  of  the  mother 
country.  One  evidence  of  this  partial  policy  is  derived  from  a 
memorable  act  of  parliament,  passed  thjs  year|tt>  encourage  the 
importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  American  colonies ; 
and  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  piachine  for  slit- 
ting or  rolling  of  iron ;  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt 
hammer ;  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  in  any  of  those  colonies* 
Of  these  prohibited  machinfts  there  were  four  in  Massachusetts  ; 
two  of  which  were  in  Middleborough,  one  in  Hanover,  and  one 
iikjMilton.^  ^ 

■  m.  tragedy  was  performed  at  the  British  coffee  house  in  Boston 
by  two  young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  some  comrades  from  the 
town.  The  novelty  of  the  exhibition  attracted  great  numbers  of 
people  into  King  street,  where,  in  a  pressure  for  admittance, 
disturbances  arose,  which  rendered  the  affair  notorious.  The 
legislature,  at  its  next  session,  for  the  preservation  of  the  system 
of  economy  and  purity,  which  had  been  thus  far  transmitted 
from  the  forefathers,  made  a  law,  prohibiting  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. The  reasons  for  tiie  act,  as  ekpressed  in  the  preamble, 
are :  "  To  prevent  and  avoid  the  many  great  mischiefs  which 
arise  from  public  stage  plays,  interludes,  and  other  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary 
expenses,  and  discourage  industry  and  frugality,  but  likewise 
tend  gready  to  increase  immorality,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  of 
religion."* 


Miff,  law 

againft 
theatrical 
eBtertain- 
menti. 


Memoibe  sur  L'Acadie,  Remis  par  les  Cornmissctires  du  Rot,  d.  eews  de 
Sa  Majesti  Britanniqtie,  Le  16  JVovembre  1750. 

Le8  Commisaaires  dc  Sa  Majesti  Britannique  ayant  desir^  que  lea  Conunia- 
aaircs  du  Roy  s'  expliquassent  plus  pr^cisi^mcnt  sur  Ics  ancicnncs  limites  de 
I'Acadie,  les  Commissaiici  du  Roi  declarent  que  rancicnne  Acadie  commence 
k  rextreroit^  de  la  Baye-iran^oisc,  depuis  le  Cap  Saint-Marie,  ou  le  Cap  Four- 
chu ;  qu'elle  s*  etend  Ic  long  dea  cotes,  &  qu'elle  sc  termina  au  cap  Canseau. 

Signe  La  Galissoniere  de  Silhouette. In  the  same  volume  of  "  Me- 

moires,"  viii — ^Ixxv,  is  A  Memoir  on  the  subject  of  the  Limits  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadie,  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  French  kins,  by  those  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  11th  January,  1651,  with  Observations  oi  the  French  Com- 
missioners subjoined  in  tlie  form  of  Notes.  This  Memoir  is  in  a  French  trans- 
lation, and  is  signed  W.  Shirley  &  Wm.  Mildmay. 

"  These  negotiations  proving  unprofitable  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  French 
during  their  course  continuing  their  violence,  and<  strengthening  their  hold  of 
the  province  [Nova  Scotia],  and  moreover  proceeding  to  make  fresh  invasions 
of  other  parts  of  the  British  territories  \  resolutions  were  taken  for  efTectuaUy 
repelling  force  with  force."  Ancient  Right  of  English  Nation  to  Uie  American 
Fishery,  82. 

1  English  Statutes,  vii.  261.  Mmot,  i.  170, 171.  The  penalty  for  erecting 
any  one  of  the  prohibited  machines  was  £200.  Douglass  [ii.  109.],  referring  to 
this  time,  says, "  our  Nailers  can  afford  spikes  and  large  nails  cheaper  than  from 
England." 

9  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology.    Charters  a^d  Gen.  Laws  Mass.  App.  c.  34. 
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There  were  imported,  this  year,  into  Pennsylvania  and  its  de-     1750. 
pendencies  4317  Germans,  and  1000  British  and  Irish  people.^     v^-v-^%/ 

The  entries  at  New  York  were  232,  and  the  clearances  286.^  N.  Yoik. 
Eight  vessels  cleared  out  from  Georgia ;  and  the  exports,  with  Georgia, 
which  they  wcfTe  freighted,  were  valued  at  £2004  sterling.' 

South  Carolina  contained  64,000  inhabitants.^    The  number  S.  Carolina. 
of  inhabitants  in  New  England  was  estimated  at  354,000.^  N.  England. 

The  plan  of  an  academy,  to  be  established  in  Philadelphia,  Academy  in 
having  been  published  tlie  preceding  year,  and  the  sum  of  £800  '^^J^*^* 
per  annum,  tor  five  years,  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia for  carrying  it  into  execution ;  three  of  the  schools,  of 
which  the  academy  was  to  be  composed,  were  opened  in  January. 
These  were  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Mathematical,  and  tlie 
English  schools.  In  pursuance  of  an  article  in  the  plan,  a  school 
was  opened  for  educating  60  boys  and  30  girls.^ 

1751. 

Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  together  with  commis-  Julys, 
sioners  specially  deputed  by  the  governors  of  South  Carolina,  J^2  wf*? 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Na-  tions. 
tions  at  Albany.    Tlie  king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Catawba 
nation  accompanied  William  Bull,  esquire,  commissioner  from 
South  Carolina ;   and  a  peace  was  settled  between   the   Six 
Nations  and  the  Catawbas,  who  had  maintained  a  long  and  viru- 
lent war.' 

1  European  Settlements,  ii.  201.  "  The  manner  of  their  settlement,"  this  in- 
t^gent  fiistorian  observes,  **  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  mens  sought  to  have 
diem  naturalized  in  reality." 

*  European  Settlements,  ii.  191.  In  the  vessels  that  cleared  out  there  were 
•hipped  ^31  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  grain. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.     Precis  sur  L'Amerique,  142. 

4  Adams,  Lett.  xvii. 

&  Douglass,  ii.  180.    Massachusetts 200,000 

Connecticut 100,000 

Rhode  Island 30,000 

New  Hampsiiire      ....    24,000 

6  Life  of  Franklin,  127—130 ;  Works,  i.  124.  The  plan  of  the  Academy  was 
drawn  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  adapted  it  to  **  the  state  of  an  infant  coun- 
try ; "  but  con.4idcred  it  as  "a  foundation  for  posterity  to  erect  a  seminary  of 
learning,  more  extensive,  and  suitable  to  future  circumstances." 

^  Drayton,  94,  241—245.  .Vfter  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bull,  attended  with  the 
customary  presents  of  wampum,  the  Catawba  king  and  his  chiefs  approached 
die  grand  council,  sin^ng  a  song  of  peace ;  their  ensigns  (coloured  featliers) 
being  borne  horizontally.  Every  one  present  admired  the  decorum  and  dignity 
of  their  behaviour,  as  well  as  tlie  solemn  air  of  their  song.  A  seat  was  prepared 
for  them  at  the  right  hand  of  the  governor's  company.  Their  two  singers, 
with  the  two  ensigns  of  feathers,  continued  their  soug,  half  fronting  to  the 
centre  of  the  old  sachems,  to  whom  tliey  addressed  their  sone,  and  pointed  their 
feathers,  shaking  their  musical  calabashes,  while  tlie  Catawba  king  was  busily 
preparing  and  lighting  the  calumet  of  peace.    The  king  -first  smoked,  and  pre- 
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Morayiant. 


$.  Cayolina 
society. 

Xennebecki 


DudltUa 
lecture 


The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Philadelphia  was  estimated  at 
about  11,000  whites,  and  6000  blacks.^  The  entries  at  Perth 
Amboy,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  were  41,  and  the  clear- 
ances 38.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  60  waggons,  loaded  with  flax  seed, 
came  from  the  upland  parts  of  Maryland  into  Baltimore.^ 

Ginseng  was  found  at  Stockbridge  in  Massachusetts.  It 
grew  in  abundance  in  that  township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wil- 
derness.* 

The  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
in  North  Carolina,  consisting  of  about  100,000  acres,  and  called 
it  Wachovia,  after  the  name  of  an  estate  of  count  Zinzendorf,  in 
Germany.*^ 

The  South  Carolina  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.®  .r 

The  forts  Richmond  and  Frankfort  were  erected  on  KeflS&e- 
beck  river ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  country  associated  under 
the  name  of  the  Kennebeck  Company  J 

Paul  Dudley,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  died'  at  Roxbury. 
By  his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  £100  sterl«- 
ing,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  support  annual 
lectures  on  the  four  following  subjects  :  the  fii*st  lecture  to  be  for 
proving,  explaining,  and  the  proper  use  and  improvement  of  the 


sented  the  calumet  to  Hendrick,  a  Mohawk  Sach^,  who  gracefully  acccnpted 
it,  and  smoked.  The  king  then  passed  the  pipe  w  each  sachem  in  the  front 
rank,  and  several  tn  the  second  rank  reached  to  receive  it  from  him  to  smoke 
idso.  The  Catawba  singers  then  ceased,  and  fastened  their  feathers,  calumets^ 
and  calabashes,  to  the  tent  pole ;  after  which  the  king  stood  up,  and,  advancing 
forward,  began  hit  speech  to  the  Six  Nations.  The  late  judge  Wendell  of  Boa- 
ton,  then  a  young  man,  was  present  at  this  treaty,  and  gave  me  a  verbal  account 
of  it.  He  told  me,  that  the  hatred  between  the  Catawbas  and  the  Six  Nations 
was  so  virulent,  that  the  commissioners  judged  it  expedient  to  keep  the  Catawba 
king  and  chiefs  recluse  in  a  chamber,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  treaty,  to 
prevent  any  act  of  violence. 

1  Brit  Emp.  u.  482. 

S  European  SetUemenls,  ii.  196.  There  were  exported  6424  barrels  of  flour,, 
168,0001bs.  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  beside  other  commodities.  lb. 
See  Biit.  Emp.  ii.  420. 

?  Univ.  HUt  xl.  473.    Brit.  Emp.  iu.  26. 

4  Hopkins,  Memoir  Hous,  Indians,  143.  Adair  [Hist.  American  Indians,  861.] 
aays,  "  each  of  our  colonies  abounds  with  ginseng,  among  the  hills  that  lie  far 
from  the  sea.  ^^nety  Six  SetUemcnt  [Cambden]  is  the  lowest  place  where  I 
have  seen  it  grow  in  Carolina.'*    See  1715. 

5  Alcedo,  Tr.  Jirt,  Wachovia. 

6  Drayton,  215.  It  originated  in  a  small  number  of  citizens,  who  met  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and,  as  a  stock  to  be  employed  for  charitable  purposes,  made 
91  contribution,  which  was  at  first  a  piece  of  money  called  two  oitts.  In  1739, 
\U  common  stock  was  no  more  than  £30.  lOs.  lOd.  sterlbig.  In  1770,  the 
society  consisted  of  360  members,  and  possessed  a  capital  of  more  than  £750Q 
Sterling.  In  1802,  its  capital  was  nearly  £20,000  sterling.  From  this  fund 
unfortunate  families  of  its  deceased  members  are  supported ;  and  tlieir  children 
receive  a  useful  education. 

7  Sullivan,  117, 176 ;  «  about  this  time." 
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principles  of  Natural  Religion  ;  the  second,  for  the  confirmation,     1751. 
illustration,  and  improvement  of  the  great<«rticles  of  the  Christian  \^-v^«^ 
ReL'gioD  ;  the  third,  for  detecting,  convicting,  and  exposing  the 
idolatry   and  various  errors  and   superstitions  of  the   Romish 
Church ;  the  fourth  and  last,  '^  for  the  maintaining,  explaining, 
and  proving  the  validity  of  the  Ordins^ion  of  Ministers  or  Pastors 
of  Churches,  and  so  their  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or 
Ordinances  of  religion,  as  the  same  hath  been  practised  in  New 
England  from  the  first  beginning  of  it,  and  so  continued  at  this 
day.»i 
James  Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  died,  aged  77  years.^  J.  Logan. 

1752. 

The  trustees  of  Georgia,  finding  that  the  province  languished  June  20. 
under  their  care,  and  weary  of  complaints  of  the  people,  surren-  Georgia*^ 
dered  their  charter  to  the  king.     Their  fundamental  regulations,  surrendered 
though  wholly  formed  on  generous  principles,  are  pronounced  to  ^  ^®  ^*°^ 
have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 

e)or  settlers,  and  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province, 
y  granting  their  small  estates  in  tail  male,  they  drove  the  settlers 

1  Win  of  the  Founder  in  Harvard  College  Records.  The  trustees,  appointed 
by  its  Founder,  are  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  the  Professor  of  Divinity, 
the  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Cambridge,  the  senior  Tutor  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  the  Pastor  of  ihe  firat  Church  in  Roxbury.  The  first  lecture,  on  this 
foundation,  was  preached  by  president  Holyoke  in  college  chapel,  11  May,  1755. 

S  Proud,  i.  479.  Mem.  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  132.  MiUer,  i.  134 ;  ii.  240. 
In  1699  he  accompanied  WUliam  Penn  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  1701  he  was. 
by  commission  from  the  Proprietary  appointed  Secretary  of  the  province,  and 
CJIerk  of  the  Council.  He  afterward  held  the  offices  of  Cfommissioner  of  proper- 
ty, and  Chief  Justice,  and  for  near  Iwo  years  governed  the  province  as  President 
of  the  Council.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  distinguished  as  a 
botanist.  His  principal  works  are:  **  Expcrimenta  Meletemata  dc  plantarum 
generatione,**  or  his  "  Experiments  on  tlie  Indian  Com  or  Maize  of  America," 
published  in  Latin  at  Leyden,  in  1739,  republished  in  London,  with  an  English 
version  by  Dr.  FothergiU,  in  1747 ;  "  Canonum  pro  invcniendis  RefracUonum, 
turn  simphcium,  turn  in  lentibiis  dupliciura  focis,  Dcmonstrationes  Geometrical  " 
&c.  printed  at  Leyden  in  1739;  and  CicerO's  Treatise  "  De  Senectute,*'  with 
explanatory  Notes,  and  a  recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1744. 
He  died  at  Stenton,  his  country  seat,  near  Germantown,  leaving  his  very  valu- 
able library  which  he  had  been  50  years  in  collecting,  *<  as  a  monument  of  his 
public  spirit  and  benevolence  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania."  This  was  called 
^'  The  Loganian  Library."  He  built  a  house  for  its  reception,  and  vested  it  in 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public  forever.  It  consisted  of  more  than  3000 
volumes.  William  Logan,  who  acted  as  librarian,  and  died  in  1776,  devised  to 
it  about  1300  volumes.  After  his  death,  the  Library  remained  unopened,  until 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request  of  James  Logan,  tiie  only  sur- 
viving trustee,  passed  an  act  for  annexing  the  Loganian  Library  to  that  belonging 
to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  an  addition  to  their  building 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Loganian  Library  forever  separated  from  their 
Other  books.  See  an  Account  of  this  Library,  written  by  the  late  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  Esq.  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  269.  The  Philadelphian  Library^ 
iQduding  the  Loganian,  contains  about  16,000  volumes.    Miller. 
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1752.  fiom  Greorgia  to  other  parts  of  America,  where  they  obtained 
lands  on  a  larger  scah,  and  on  much  better  terms.  By  the 
prohibition  of  negroes  they  rendered  the  subjugation  of  the  thick 
forests,  and  the  culture  of  the  lands,  very  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable.^ By  prohibiting  the  importation  of  rum,  they  deprived 
the  colonists  of  an  excelleq)  market  for  their  lumber  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  an  article,  which,  properly  used,  is  supposed  to  be 
beneficial  in  that  climate.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  at  great  expense,  beside  private  benefacdons,  for  sup- 
porting the  colony ;  but  had  yet  received  small  returns.  The 
vestiges  of  its  culuvation  were  scarcely  perceptible;  and  its 
commerce  was  neglected  and  despised  by  the  parent  country. 
Its  whole  annual  exports  did  not  amount  to  £10,000  sterling. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  the  people  were  favoured  with 
the  same  liberties  and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  neigh- 
bours under  the  royal  care  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  colony 
began  to  flourish.^ 
New  ttjle  In  conformity  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  corn- 
adopted,  mencement  of  the  year,  and  for  correcting  the  calendar  in  use, 
the  new  style  took  place  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  all  the 
British  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  year,  instead  of  begin- 
ning on  the  25th  of  March,  was  computed  from  the  first  day  of 
January.  The  third  day  of  September  was  now  dated  the  14th, 
and  all  the  other  days  of  the  year  were  reckoned  accordingly.^ 
This  reformation  of  the  calendar,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
precession  of  the  equinox,  had  been  made  by  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
m  1582 ;  but,  though  it  was  readily  embraced  in  sdl  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  protestants  were  slow  to  receive  the  improve- 
ment, however  useful,  from  the  pope  of  Rome.^ 

^^^^1       I        —  ■■      I  mm  ^11  I  ■  ■  ■    I    I  I  I  ■■■■■■■■■■  ^  ■    II    ■■    I       I  -     I  ^^^^— *^— ^—iM^^^M^ 

1  Such,  though  more  positive,  is  the  statement  of  historians.  In  relating  &ctB 
without  comment,  we  become  not  responsible  for  the  principleSy  which  they 
involve,  ilt  seems  incumbent,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  there  is  one 
principle,  which,  neither  in  public  nor  private  life,  ought  ever  to  be  violated^ 
whatever  advantages  maybe  expected  to  arise  from  its  violation.  Aristides 
furnishes  a  noble  exemplification  of  this  principle.  Themistocles  declaring,  at 
a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  formed  a  design  which  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  state,  but  that,  it  was  of  such  importance,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  secret ;  he  was  ordered  to  communicate  it  to  Aristides,  to  whose  sole 
judgment  it  was  referred.  When  Themistocles  informed  him,  that  his  project 
was  to  bum  the  whole  Grecian  navy,  b^  which  means  the  Athenians  would  be- 
come  so  powerful  as  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  all  Greece,  Aristides,  returning  to 
the  assembly,  told  the  Athenians,  "  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  the  project  of  Themistocles,  and  that  nothing  could  ^be  more  unjust.'* 
Themistocles  was  ordered  to  desist  from  his  design.    Flutarch,-  Life  of  Aristides. 

2  Hewatt,  ii.  43,  44, 165. 

3  English  Statutes,  vii.  329.     See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

4  Alsted,  Encyclop.  Histoire  Impartiale  des  Jesuites,  ii.  215 — 217.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  invited  all  the  astronomers  to  devise  means  to  remedy  the  evil 
arising  (in  the  use  of  the  calendar)  from  the  precession  of  the  equinox,  Lilio,  an 
Italian  physician,  proposed  to  retrench  10  days  of  the  current  year,  and  to  make 
one  year  in  every  four  years  one  day  longer  than  usual.  Ox  all  the  metbod* 
proposed,  this,  as  the  most  simple,  was  adopted. 
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South  Cajrolba  was  in  so  thriving  a  condition,  that  upwards  of    1752. 
1600  foreign  protestants  arrived,  this  year,  at  South  Carolina.^   v,^-\^<^/ 
The  commerce  of  that  colony  was,   at  this  time,  large   and 
valuable ;  and  employed  annually  300  ships.^    The  taxable  in-  Pennsji- 
habitants  of  Pennsylvania  were  22,000.^    There  were  in  Penn-  ^^""■• 
sylvania  9  episcopal  ministers,  and  27  episcopal  churches ;  in  Episcop&i 
New  Jersey,  8  episcopal  ministers  ;   in  New  York,   12 ;   in  churchef 
Connecticut,  8  ministers,  and  16  churches;  in  Rhode  Island,  6  JSJ."""**" 
ministers,  and  6  churches;  in  Massachusetts,  lOniuisters,  and 
10  churches ;  in  New  Hampshire,  1  minister,  and  I  church ; 
and  in  Newfoundland,  2 ;  making  collectively  55  episcopal  minis- 
ters, and  about  96  churches.^ 

After  a  remarkably  hot  summer,^  a  dreadful  hurricane  was  Sept. 
felt  at  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The  wind  ^  ^1^^ 
having  bbwn  hard  at  the  northeast  the  preceding  night,  and  towii,S.a 
continued  with  increasing  violence  until  morning,  the  flood,  about 
9  o'clock,  came  rushing  in  with  great  impetuosity,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  rose  10  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  the  highest  tides, 
muodatine  the  town,  and  covering  the  streets  with  boats,  boards, 
and  wrecKs  of  houses  and  ships.  Before  11,  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  smaller  vessels  were  dashing 
against  the  houses  in  Bay  street.  The  inhabitants,  expecting 
the  tide  to  flow  until  ]  o'clock,  its  usual  hour,  retired  to  the 
upper  stories  of  their  houses  at  11,  in  despair.  In  this  moment 
of  desperation,  the  merciful  interposition  of  divine  Providence 
surprised  them  with  a  sudden  deliverance.  Soon  after  11,  the 
wind  shifted ;  in  the  space  of  10  minutes,  the  waters  fell  5  feet; 
and  the  town  was  saved  from  the  threatened  destruction.  ^^  Had 
the  water  continued  to  rise,  and  the  tide  to  flow  until  its  usual 
hour,  every  inhabitant  of  Chariestown  must  have  perished."^ 

'T         ■    ■         ■     ■     ■    ■ 

I  W3mne,  ii.  272.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  443.  The  ^vemor  observed  in  his  speech ; 
**  There  are,  at  present,  in  this  harbour  of  Charlestown,  two  ships  with  upwards 
of  800  foreign  protcstants  on  board  ;  and  two  others  arc  hourly  expected  with  a 
like  number.  If  they  are  settled  comfortably,  they  will  not  only  by  this  means 
be  kept  here,  and  be  a  considerable  addition  to  our  strength,  but  will  encourage 
many  others  to  come ;  and  even  the  settling  of  these  in  proper  places  may  be 
made  subservient  to  our  security." 

3  Gordon,  Geog.  361. 

3  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  196. 

4  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit  Diaiy. 

5  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  ^d  August,  the  mercury,  in  the  shade, 
often  rose  above  the  90th,  and  at  one  time  was  observed  at  the  101st  degree  of 
the  thermometer.  The  mean  diurnal  heat  of  the  Seasons  in  that  climate  has,  on 
yeiy  careful  observation,  been  fixed  at  64  degrees  in  spring,  79  in  summer,  72 
in  autumn,  and  52  in  winter ;  and  the  mean  nocturnal  heat,  at  56  degrees  in 
spring,  75  in  summer,  68  in  autumn,  and  46  in  winter.  Hewatt,  ii.  136, 179. 
See  NoTK  II. 

6  Hewatt,  ii.  179 — 182.  Most  of  the  tiled  and  slated  houses  were  uncovered ; 
several  persons  were  hurt,  and  some  were  drowned;  the  fortifications  and 
wbaxres  were  almost  entirely  demolished ;  the  provisions  iir'the  field,  in  the 
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The  small  pox  prevailed  in  Boston ;  and  of  5544  persons, 
who  had  this  disease  the  natural  way,  514  died  ;  of  2109,  who 
had  it  by  inoculation,  31  died.^  The  total  number  of  mhabitants 
in  Boston  was  17,574 ;  the  ratable  polk,  2789.* 

Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  having  conceived  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  thunder 
gusts  on  electrical  principles,  completed  his  grand  discovery  by 
experiment.^ 

The  Pemnylvania  Hospital  was  founded  about  this  time.^ 
The  Marine  Society  of  Newport  was  established.*  St.  George's 
chapel,  an  episcopal  church,  was  buih  in  New  work.^ 

A  folio  edition  of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  was  printed  by 
James  Parker  at  Woodbridge.'' 


maritime  parts  of  the  province,  were  destroyed ;  and  numbers  of  cattle  and 
hogs  perished  in  the  waters.  The  pest  house  on  Sullivan's  Island,  with  15  per^ 
sons  in  it,  was  carried  several  miles  up  Cooper's  river,  and  9  of  the  16  were 
drowned.  The  situation  of  Charlestown  is  so  low,  that,  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  sea,  it  appears  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water.  The  hurricanes  commonly 
proceed /rom  the  northeast ;  and,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  rapidly  touford  the 
same  point,  this  large  body  of  water,  when  powerfully  obstructed,  has  been 
supposed  to  recur  upon  the  shore.  But  this  hypothesis  is  weakened  by  a  fact, 
observed  by  sailors :  "  The  Gulf  Stream  is  always  most  rapid  when  the  wind 
blows  most  violently  in  a  direction  exacUy  contrary  to  that  of  its  motion.** 
A  philosophical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Stephen  Biiggii 
in  a  letter  to  president  Stiles,  requesting  a  solution  of  this  matter,  obse^edy 
'*  This  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  every  old  seaman." 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  216.  Whites,  who  had  it  the  natural  way,  6059) 
blacks,  485.  Of  these  died  452  whites,  and  62  blacks.  Whites  inoculated* 
1970 ;  backs,  189.    Of  these  died  24  whites,  and  7  blacks.    lb. 

9  Pembcrton,  MS.  Chron. 

3  Life  of  Franklin,  118 — 121.  He  prepared  a  common  kite,  by  attaching  two 
cross  sticks  to  a  sUk  handkerchief,  and  to  the  upright  stick  affixed  an  iron  point. 
The  string  was,  as  usual,  of  hemp,  excepting  tiie  lower  end,  which  was  or  silk. 
Where  the  hempen  string  terminated,  a  key  was  fastened.  With  this  apparatnsi 
on  the  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm,  he  went  into  the  commons,  accompanied 
by  his  son  (to  whom  only  he  communicated  his  intentions),  and  placed  himsea 
under  a  shed  to  avoid  the  rain.  His  kite  was  raised.  A  thunder  cloud  passed 
over  it ;  but  no  sign  of  electricity  appeared.  In  the  moment  iwhen  he  watf 
ready  to  despair  of  success,  he  observed  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  to  move 
toward  an  erect  position.  He  now  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  re- 
ceived a  strong  spark.  Repeated  sparks  were  drawn  from  the  key ;  a  vial'Wis 
chained;  a  shock  given;  and  the  various  electrical  experiments  performed. 
Dr.  Franklin  began  his  electrical  experiments  in  1747.  See  his  Works,  voL  iiL 
containing  his  "  Letters  and  Papers  on  Electricity."  He  wrote  several  letters 
to  Peter  Collinson,  f.  r.  s.  containing  accounts  of  his  electrical  experiments 
(one  on  the  Electrical  Kite,  16  Oct.  1752),  which  were  published  at  London 
in  a  quarto  volume,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  Dr.  Watson  drew  up 
a  summary  account  of  them,  and  of  all  that  he  afterward  sent  to  England  on 
the  subject;  and  this  summafy  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Of  that  Society  Dr.  Frankliii  was  now  chosen  a  member,  and  was  ex- 
cused the  customary  payments.  Tlie  next  year  he  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  Godficy  Copley  for  Uie  year  1753.   Memoirs  in  his  Works,  i.  162 — 165. 

4  Life  of  Franklin,  137. 

5  Hardic's  Tablet. 

6  Smith,  N.  York,  190.    A  neat  edifice,  faced  with  hewn  stone,  and  tiled. 

7  Thomas,  ii.  jftl,  122.    The  first  press  established  in  that  province  was  at 
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Wiffitm  Douglass,  M.  D.  a  native  of  Scotland,  author  of  *'  A     1752. 
Summary,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  first  Planting,  pro-  v^-v^i/ 
greasifg  improvements,  and  pres^it  State  of  the  British  Settle- 
meots  in  liortb  America,"  died  in  Boston.^    Mary  Davie  died  Deaths, 
at  NewtoD  fMasschusetts),  aged  116  vears.^    l^t^am  Bradford, 
printer,  dieoi  at  New  York,  in  the  94m  year  of  his  age.' 

1763. 

The  peace  which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  Great  Camet  in- 
Britain  s&ce  1748,  was  but  a  truce  for  digesting  and  maturing  JjSSi: 
an  extensvejplan,  m  relation  to  an  important  tract  of  American  tween  the 
territoiy.  The  J^nch,  excluded  from  all  die  frontier  coast  of  |U^^*^ 
North  America^llfc^  ^  repair  this  disadvantage  by  possessing 
the  river  St.  LiMtence  to  the  north,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the 
south,  and  then  connecting  their  colonies  of  Louisiana  and 
Canada  through  the  intermediate  lakes  and  waters.  To  the 
English  this  project  would  naturally  appear  as  prejudicial  in  its 
operation,  as  it  was,  in  their  view,  unjust  in  its  pnnciple.  The 
claims  of  die  two  nations  were  founded  on  different  pretensions. 
The  French  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  settlement  in  New 
France ;  but  the  English  counterbalanced  it,  by  restricting  them 
to  their  actual  settlements  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  Plym- 
outh company  fin  1620)  of  all  the  lands  between  the  40th  and 
48th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  by  claims,  founded  on  treaties 
with  the  natives ;  insisting,  moreover,  that  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  French  in  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Aix  la  Cbapelle.  On  supposition  that  the  English 
tide  was  good,  about  20  forts,  erected  by  the  French,  beside 
block  houses,  or  stockade  trading  places,  were  unwarrantable 
encroachments. 

While  the  disputed  territory  of  Acadie  furnished  one  field  for  Goremor 
hostility,  the  country  along  the  lakes  and  intermediate  rivers  ^^^^ 
furnished  another.     The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Ohio  company 
had  alarmed  the  governor  of  Canada  with  the  apprehension,  that 
the  English  were  pursuing  a  scheme,  which  might  deprive  the 
French  of  the   advantages  arising  from   the   trade  with  the 

Woodbiidre ;  and  for  many  years  this  was  the  only  one  in  the  province.  Tlie 
inrinting  wnich  had  heen  done  for  government,  by  presses  set  up  occasionally^ 
was  executed  at  Builington. 

I  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  first  volume  of  his  work  was  printed  in  1749 ; 
the  second,  in  1761.    See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

S  Ibid.  Her  portrait,  drawn  by  Smibert,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bfassachu- 
•etts  Historical  Society. 

3  Allen,  Bi<Mr.  He  came  to  America  about  1S80,  and  landed  where  Philadel- 
phia now  stuidi,  before  the  city  was  laid  out,  or  a  house  built  .^e  Thomas,  v.  ii. 

VOL.  II.  7 
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1753.     Twightees,  and  cut  off  the  comrounicatioD  between  Canada  and 
v^^v^^i^  Louisiana.^    He  bad  written  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and 
complains    Pennsylvania,  acquainting  them  that  the  English  traders  had  en- 
o^ncroach-  ^j^Qacbed  on  the  r  rench  territories  by  trading  with  tMr  Indians, 
and  that,  if  they  did  not  desist,  he  should  be  obliged  to  seize 
them  wherever  found.    This  menace  did  not  divert  the  Ohio 
company  from  prosecuting  its  design  of  surveying  the  country  as 
far  as  die  falls  in  Ohio  river.     While  Mr!  Gist  was  making  that 
survey  for  the  company,  some  French  parties  with  their  Indians 
British        seized  three  Briush  traders,  and  carried  them  to  Presqu*  Isle,  on 
^i^"        lake  Erie,  where  a  strong  fort  was  then  erecting.     The  Briush, 
alarmed  at  this  capture,  retired  to  the  Indian  towns  for  shelter ; 
an4  the  Twigbtwees,  resenting  the  violence  dooe  to  their  allies, 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  500  or  600,  scAired  the  woods, 
and,  finding  three  French  traders,  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania. 
French        The  French,  determined  to  persist,  built  a  second  fort,  about 
build  more    15  miles  south  of  the  former,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Ohio ;   and  another  stiU,   at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Wabache ;  and  thus  completed  their  long  projected  communica- 
tion between  the  mouth  of  ihe  Mississippi  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 
CompiwDtt;      The  Ohio  company  complaining  loudly  of  these  aggressions 
enci^di-    ^°  ^^  country  which  had  been  granted  to  it  as  part  of  the 
nwntt.        territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie,  lieutenant  governor  of 
that  colony,  considered  the  encroachment  as  an  invasion  of  his 
province,  and  Judged  it  his  duty  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  that  the  French  should  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  de- 
signs, which  he  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  two  crowns.     This  service,  it  was  foreseen,  would 
be  rendered  very  fatiguing  and  hazardous  by  the  extensive  tract 
of  country,  almost  entirely  unexplored,  through  which  an  envoy 
must  pass,  as  well  as  by  the  hostile  dispositions  of  some  of  the 
Indian  inhabitants,  and  the  doubtful  attachment  of  others.     Un- 
inviting, however,  and  even  formidable,  as  it  was,  a  regard  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  territory  in  question,  with  exten- 
sive views  into  the  future  interest  of  the  American  colonies, 
incited  an  enterprising  and  public  spirited  young  man  to  under- 
take  it.     George  Washington,  then  in  his  22d  year,  instantly 
tone's  s^'t    engaged  in  the  difficult  and  perilous  servicee.     Attended  by  one 
to  the  Ohio,  person  only,  he  set  out  from  Williamsburg  on  tlie  31st  of  October. 


1  M.  du'Quesne,  who  succeeded  M.  do  la  Gallissionere  in  the  government 
of  Canada,  having  received  instructions  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  on 
Uie  Ohio  for  the  crown  of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  1753  ordered  the  Sieur 
de  St.  Pierre  with  a  detachment  to  take  post  on  the  river  aux  Boeufs,  and 
there  to  remain  until  he  received  farther  orders.  De  St.  Pierre  took  post  there 
accordinf^,  and  erected  a  fort  for  its  leeurity.  Of  this  Mr.  Dinwiddie  had  early 
intelligence.    Mante,  Introd. 
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Tbe  setsoQ  was  uDCommoDly  severe,^  and  the  length  of  his  175S* 
journej  was  above  400  miles,  200  of  which  lay  through  a  track-  s«^*v-*^ 
less  desert,  inhabited  by  Indians.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
he  arrived  at  Wilk  creek,  then  the  exterior  settlement  of  the 
English,  where  he  procured  guides  to  conduct  him  over  the 
Alleghany  mountains ;  and,  after  being  considerably  impeded  by 
the  snow  and  high  water,  he  on  the  22d  reached  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  creek,  on  the  Monongahela.  Pursuing  his  route,  he 
ascended  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek 
found  the  first  fort  occupied  by  the  troops  of  France.  Proceed- 
ing up  the  creek  to  another  fort,  he  was  received,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  by  M.  Lagardier  de  St.  Pierre,  commanding  officer 
on  the  Ohio,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  of  governor  Din- 
widdie.  The  chief  officers  retired,  to  hold  a  council  of  war ; 
and  Washington  seized  that  opportunity  of  taking  the  dimen^ons 
of  the  fort,^  and  making  all  possible  observation. 

Having  received  a  written  answer  for  the  Virginia  governor^ 
he  returned  to  Williamsburg.  The  answer  of  St.  Pierre  stated, 
that  he  bad  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  direction  of  the 

Sivemor  general  of  Canada ;  that  he  would  transmit  governor 
inwiddie^  letter  to  him ;  and  that  to  his  orders  he  should  yield 
imdUcit  obedience.^ 

The  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  Boston  for  encouraging  in-  ^""^^j^ 
dustry  and  employing  the  poor  was  publicly  celebrated.  In  the  ^Ztd  at 
afiemoon,  about  300  young  female  spinsters,  decendy  dressed,  Boston. 

1  In  cTOflsiDg  a  tirer  on  a  raft,  he  was  thrown  off  by  a  cake  of  ice,  and  verj 
UBROwly  escaped  drowning.  It  being  impossible  for  him  to  make  eidier  slioffe, 
hf  happily  reached  an  island  in  the  river,  and  was  saved.  *'  The  cold,*'  he 
observes,  "  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  [then  his  companion]  had 
all  his  fingers,  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen ;  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so  hard, 
tliat  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island,  on  the  ice,  in  the  morning." 
Washington's  Journal. 

9  "  It  is  situated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  French  creek,  and  is  almost  sur- 
rounded "  by  water.  *<  Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The  bastions  are  made 
of  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  standing  more  than  12  feet  above  it,  and  i^arp 
at  ^p ;  with  port  holes  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop  holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire 
through.  There  are  eight  6  pound  pieces  mounted  in  each  bastion,  and  one 
piece  of  4  pound  before  the  gate.  In  the  bastions  are  a  guard  house,  chapel, 
doctor's  lodging,  and  the  commander's  private  store :  round  which  are  laid  plat- 
forms for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.    There  are  several  barracks  without 

flie  fort there  are  also  several  other  houses,  such  as  stables,  smith 

riiops,  &c."  Washington's  Journal.  According  tb  his  best  judgment,  there 
were  100  men  at  that  fort,  exclusive  of  officers.  He  gave  orders  to  the  persons 
with  him  to  take  an  account  of  the  canoes,  "  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey 
their  forces  down  in  the  spring ; "  and  there  were  counted  50  of  birch  bark, 
and  170  of  pine,  beside  many  others,  which  were  blocked  out,  in  readiness  for 
being  made. 

3  Marshall,  Life  of  Washmgton,  i.  375-~378 ;  ii.  3—6,  and  Note  1  at  the  end 
of  vol.  ii,  which  gives  Washington's  Journal  entire.  That  Journal  is  mentioned 
in  Bibliotheca  i^ericana  [iSis.]  as  printed  at  London  in  1753.  Gordon,  i. 
99, 100.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  198 ;  xli.  550,  651.  Brit  £mp.  iu.  106—118, 199. 
Kante,  i.  6. 
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1753.    appeared  on  the  common  at  their  spinning  wheels.    The  wheels 

w^v^^/  were  placed  regularly  in  three  rows,  and  a  female  was  seated  at 

each  wheel.    The  weavers  also  appeared,  cleanly  dressed,  in 

rarments  of  their  own  weaving.    One  of  them,  working  at  a 

kom  on  a  stage,  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  attended  with 

music.    An  immense  number  of  spectators  was  present  at  this 

bteresting  spectacle.^ 

Ezpoiti  From  North  Carolina  there  were  exported,  this  year,  upward 

c^^Unt.     ^  60,000  baneb  of  tar,  12,000  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  barreb 

turpentine,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins ;  beside  lumber  and  other 

conunodities.^ 

Betbabtn.       The  settlement  of  Bethabara,  in  North  Carolina,  was  hegaa 

by  a  number  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  from  Pennsylvania.^ 

Treaty  wi)h      A  treaty  was  holden  in  October  at  Carlisle  with  the  Ohio 

^Uni^      Indians.    The  lands  on  the  river  Ohio,  it  appears,  yet  belonged 

to  the  Six  Nations,  which,  having  long  since  put  them  under  the 

protection  of  the  crown  of  England,  had  neither  approved  nor 

countenanced  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  in  erecting  ibrtt 

on  that  river,  and  the  countries  adjacent.^    A  Conference  was 

holden  at  St.  George's  in  York  county  (Maine)  between  Sir  Winiam 

Pepperrell,  baronet,  Jacob  Wendell,  Thomas  Hubbard,  John 

StDL  lOL      ^iQslow,  esquires,  and  Mr.  James  Bowdoin,  commissioners  ap- 

Emstem  In-  pointed  by  governor  Shirley,  with  the  Eastern  Indians  and  the 

diuuand     Fenobscots ;  at  which  upward  of  30  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Penob- 

PeDobfcotk  ^^^  ^1^  signed  and  sealed  a  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  the 

Treaty  made  at  Falmouth  in  1749.^ 
Phiiadel-;         Philadelphia  contained  2300  houses,  and  about  18,000  in- 
P*"^  habitants.^   The  academy,  recently  founded  m  that  city,  received 

a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania, 
Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  accompanied  with  a  donatioQ 
of  £500  sterling.^ 

In  the  last  month  of  this  year,  and  the  first  month  of  the  next, 

1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  CoD.  Mara.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  258.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Cooper  deliveied  a  discourse,  and  a  collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  Otfbm 
Institation.  A  Manuj&ctory  house,  a  large  and  handsooft  brick  building,  WM 
erected  about  this  time  in  Longacre  street,  and  an  excise,  laid  by  the  cenanl 
eourt  on  carriages  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  was  appropriated  to  u.  Its 
original  design  was  for  canying  on  manufiictures  in  the  town,  particulai^  the 
Bnm  manuncture ;  but,  <*  some  untoward  circumstances  taking  phice,"  tiiat 
manu&cture  wis  wholly  set  aside.  The  Institution  continued  but  three  or  four 
jrean. 

9  Emop.  Settlements,  ii.  72, 260.  N.  CaroUna  exported  61,628  barrels  of  tar  ; 
12,055  do.  of  pitch ;  10,429  do.  turpentine.    See  Tables. 

3  Adams,  View  of  Religions,  p.  2.  Jirt,  North  Carolim  a. 

4  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  155,  809. 

5  Conference,  printed  at  Boston  in  1758. 

6  Adams,  Letter  xvii. 

7  Life  of  FfinUin,  180.    See  1750. 
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a  verj  maligiULiit  fever  nrevailed  m  HoUistoii  (MasBachusetts) ;     1753. 
of  wlucb  53  persons  diea.^  v^-v*^'' 

George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Clojme  in  Ireland,  a  distinguished  Death  or  a 
benefactor  of  Yale  College,  died,  aged  73  years.*  BeiWey. 

1764. 

The  answer  of  St.  I^erre  called  for  spirited  measures*    A  Viigbiia 
regiinent  was  immediately  raised  by  the  Viipnia  colony ;  and  ^^  i^. 
Washington,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel,  marched  ward  Ohio, 
early  in  April  with  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  other 
Hoops,  to  the  Great  Meadows,  lying  within  the  disputed  territory. 
Here  he  learned  by  some  friendly  Indians,  that  the  French, 
having  dispossessed  a  party  of  workmen,  employed  by  the  Ohio 
company  to  erect  a  fort  on  die  southern  branch  of  the  Ohio,' 
were  engaged  in  completing  a  fortification  at  tlie  confluence  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongdiela ;  and  that  a  detachment  from 
diat  place,  then  on  its  march  toward  the  Grreat  Meadows,  had 
encamped  for  the  night  in  a  low  retired  situation.    Convinced 
that  tms  was  a  hostile  movement,  colonel  Washington,  avaSing 


1  Cofl.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  IS.  19.  This  was  a  veiy  great  mortality  in  ^  a  small 
town,  t'ffnrisrtng  of  abonC  80  families,  and  not  more  man  400  oouls.'* 

a  CJap,  HisL  Yale  College.  Life  of  Pres.  StUes.  Trumbull,  Conn.  iL  c  11. 
Chandler,  Life  of  Johnson.  Miller,  il.  849.  Verplanck,  Discourse  before  New 
York  Hist.  Soc.  in  yoL  iii.  of  its  Collections.  •  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  buried,  a  handsome  monument  b  erected  to  his  memory.  The  inscrip- 
lioai,  wi^tteo  bj  bidiop  Markham,  has  the  following  lines : 

Viro, 
Seu  Ingenii  et  Eruditionis, 
Sen  Probitatis  et  Beneficentie,      ,. 

Laudem  spectamus ; 

Inter  summos  omnium  iEtatum 

Numerando. 

Pope,  a  contemporary,  ascribes 

**  To  Berkeley  eveiy  virtue  under  heaven." 

*'  BMdey  buih  and  redded  in  a  house  now  occupied,  and  situated  about  half  t 
Bile  in  a  northeasteriy  direction  from  the  State  house  in  Newport  He  save  ao 
elegant  organ  to  the  Episcopal  church  in  Newport,  and  also  a  small  Library. 
His  usual  place  of  study  was  a  clift  of  rocks  near  his  dwelling.'*  MS.  Letter 
from  a  Drieod  in  Rhode  Ishmd,  81  Dec  1827.  His  house  was  called  WkUdUOlt 
and  he  gave  that  structure  with  the  farm  annexed  to  it,  tocedier  with  Us 
Library,  to  Yale  College.  See  a.  d.  1782.  By  a  tsrpographical  error,  the  do- 
nation is  there  made  to  the  colony,  instead  of  to  *<  that  coOeee."  Berkelev** 
pottiait,  by  Smibert,  is  in  Yale  Coll^.  Smfbert  was  the  first  regularly  hi- 
structed  painter  in  North  America.  He  had  been  Beri^eley's  fellow  traveller  in 
Italy,  and  was  brought  out  by  him  to  act  as  instructer  in  drawiu  and  ardd- 
tecture  in  the  intended  institutioD.  His  picture  is  large,  and  represents 
Berkeley  and  his  fiunily,  together  with  die  artist  himself,  on  their  first  landing 
in  America. 

8  This  fort  was  taken  the  Vtih  of  Apra,  by  a  force  of  upwards  of  600  French- 
men and  18  pieces  of  cannon.    The  garrison  was  peimitted  to  retire.   Minot 
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1754.    himself  of  the  offered  guidance  of  the  Indians,  went  in  the  night, 
v^^v^^  which  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  completely  surprised  the  French 
April  28.      encampment.     His  troops,  having  surrounded  it,  fired,  and  nish- 
ton  ukef  a   ^^  ^P^'^  ^^  French,  who  immediately  surrendered.     Erectioc 
party  of  the  at  the  Great  Meadows  a  small  stockade  fort,  afterward  called 
French.       p^j.^  Necessity,  he  proceeded  with  his  troops,  now  reinforced 
to  nearly  400,  toward  the  French  fort  [du  Quesne]  with  the 
intention  of  dislodging  the  enemy .^    When  advancea  about  13 
miles,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  the  French 
and  Indians  was  rapidly  approaching  to  attack  the  English,  and 
that  a  reinforcement  was  expected.    In  consideration  of  the 
almost  entire  want  of  provisions,  and  the  danger  of  either  being 
cut  off  from  supplies,  or  obliged  to  contend  with  extremely  dis- 
proportionate numbers,  be  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Fort 
Necessity,  where  he  began  a  ditch  around  the  stockade.    Before 
the  ditch  was  completed,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed 
to  amount  to  1500  men,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Villiersy 
appeared,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the  fort.    They 
were  received,  however,  with  great  intrepidity ;  but,  after  a  very 
resolute  engagement,  which  continued  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  dark,  De  Villiers  demanded  a  parley,  and  offered  terms  of 
July  4.        capitulation.    Although  the  proffered  terms  were  rejected,  arti- 
u  obii^    cles  w^e  signed  that  night,  by  which  the  fort  was  surrendered,. 
{^^''*^     on  condition  that  its  garrison  should  be  allowed  the  honours  of 
war;  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  and  baggage^ 
and  to  march,  without  motestaUon,  into  the  inhabited  p^rts  of 
Virginia.^    After  the  capitulation,  colonel  Washington,  in  retiring 
as  the  articles  permitted,  halted  at  Wills  Creek,  and  assisted  in 
erecting  a  fort  there.    The  Virginians  completed  the  fort,  this 
year,  and  called  it  Fort  Cumberland.    They  also  formed  a  camp 
at  Wills  Creek,  in  order  to  attack  the  French  on  the  Ohio. 

It  having  been  perceived  in  England,  that  war  with  France 
would  be  inevitable ;  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  colonies,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  their  posts  on  the  Ohio.  These  orders  were  ac- 
companied with  a  recommendation  of  union  for  defence.    The 

1  Colonel  Fiy,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Virginia  regiment,  died  at 
Patterson's  crees,  and  the  command  devolved  on  colonel  Washington,  whose 
detachment  in  front  was  joined  at  Great  Meadow  by  the  residue  of  the  regiment 
Soon  after  this  junction,  two  independent  companies  of  regulars  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  the  one  from  South  Carolina,  the  other  from  New  Yoric.  But  the 
Virginia  regiment  not  being  complete,  the  whole  amounted  to  <*  somewhat  less 
than  400  effective  men." 

9  MarshaU,  i.  378,  379 ;  u.  5—10.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  198.  Brit.  Emp.  iU.  128— 
138.  Mante,  Hist  of  the  War.  The  kiUed  and  wounded  of  the  Virginia 
regiment  on  this  occasion  wore  58 ;  the  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not 
ascertained.  It  was  conjectured,  that  about  200  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded. 
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ootnifiisrioners  for  plantations  bavmg  directed  a  general  conven-   r  1754. 1 
tion  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  holding   s^-v^-**^ 
a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  securing  their  friendship, 
governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  availing  himself  of  the  occa- 
sion, proposed  to  the  several  governors,  that  the  delegates  should 
be  instructed  on  the  subject  of  a  general  union.     The  convention  ^ 
was  holden  at  Albany  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  was  attended  hj  sio^en 
about  150  men  of  the  Six  Nations.^    After  an  explanatory  and  treat  with 
pacific  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  convention  took  up  the  subject  Natkmi. 
of  the  proposed  union ;  and  gave  an  opinion,  that  there  should 
be  a  union  of  the  colonies,  that  so  their  counseb,  treasure,  and  June  19. 
strength  micht  be  employed,  in  due  proportion,  aeninst  the  com-  Advise  a 

Air*        -»  j?*urii-        union  of  the 

mon  enemy.  A  plan  of  union  was  proposed,  of  the  foUowmg  coioniet. 
purport.  Application  was  to  be  made  for  an  act  of  parliament, 
to  establish  in  the  colonies  a  general  government,  to  be  adminis-  Plan  of 
tered  by  a  president  general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  u°i<>°- 
grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  die  several 
colonial  assemblies,  their  number  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  sums  paid  by  each  colony  into  the  general  treasury,  with  this 
restriction,  that  no  colony  should  have  more  than  seven,  nor  less 
tbao  two  representatives.^  The  whole  execuuve  authority  was 
committed  to  the  president  general.  The  power  of  legislation 
was  lodged  jointly  in  the  grand  council  and  president  general ; 
bis  consent  being  made  necessary  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  into  a 
kw.  The  powers  vested  in  the  president  and  council,  were,  to 
declare  war  and  peace ;  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian 
nations ;  to  regulate  trade  with  them,  and  to  make  purchases  of 
vacant  lands  from  them,  either  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  or  of 
the  anion ;  to  setde  new  colonies,  and  to  make  laws  for  governing 
them  until  they  should  be  erected  into  separate  governments ; 
and  to  raise  troops,  build  forts,  fit  out  armed  vessels,  and  use 
other  means  for  tlie  general  defence.  To  effect  these  purposes, 
a  power  was  given  to  make  laws,  laying  such  duties,  imposts,  or 
taxes,  as  should  be  found  necessary,  and  as  would  be  least 
burdensome  to  the  people.  All  laws  were  to  be  sent  to  England 
for  the  approbation  of  the  king  ;  and,  unless  disapproved  within 

1  The  convention  consisted  of  delegates  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  with  the  lieutenant 
gOTemor  and  council  of  New  Yoric. 

S  It  was  proposed,  that  the  le^slatures  should  choose  memhers  for  the  Grand 
Council  in  the  following  proportion : 

Massachusetts    ....  7  Pennsylvania ....  6 

New  Hampshire      ...  2  Maryland 4 

Connecticut 6  Virginia 7 

Rhode  Island      ....  2  North  Carolina    ...  4 

New  York 4  South  Carolina    .         .    4 

New  Jersey 8  — 

Total  48 
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1754.  tbree  yean,  they  were  to  remain  in  force.  All  o£Eks«rs  in  the 
land  (HT  sea  service  were  to  be  nommated  by  the  pesident 
general,  and  approved  by  the  general  council;  civil  officers 
were  to  be  nommated  by  the  council,  and  approved  by  the 
president. 
DitMot  of  This  plan  was  agreed  to  by  all  die  delates  m  convention, 
^nacti-  exceptii]^  the  delegates  of  Connecticut,  who  entered  their  dissent, 
because  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  president  general.  A  copy 
of  it  was  transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  one 
to  the  kmg's  council,  but  it  shared  the  singular  fate  of  behag 
rejected  by  both ;  by  the  first,  because  it  was  supposed  to  give 
too  much  power  to  the  representative  of  the  king,  and  by  die 
last,  because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.^ 

No  satisfactory  method  being  devised  for  calling  out  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  colonies,  it  was  determined  to  cany  on  the 
war  with  British  troops,  with  such  auxiliary  forces  as  the  cdomal 
assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish.^ 

1  For  this  with  additioDal  reasons,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  did 
not  accede  to  the  Pbn  of  Union.  See  those  reasons  in  CoU.  Mass.  EDst  Soc 
tU.  810—214.  On  the  negaHf>e  voice  of  the  President  General,  the  Asenibly 
observes ;  it  **  may  bring  his  majesty's  interest  into  danger :  That  officer,  in  ao 
extensive  a  territory,  not  well  understanding,  or  carefully  pursuine  proper 
meUiods  for  the  country's  good,  all  m^  be  ruined  before  rehef  can  be  naa  fiom 

the  throne and  it  seems  the  Council,  from  the  respective  coloniee ,  tie 

most  likely  to  understand  the  true  interest  and  weal  of  the  people.**  The 
power  of  levying  taxes,  "  throughout  this  extensive  government,*'  was  con- 
sidered by  that  assembly  as  «  a  very  extraordinaiy  thing,  and  against  the  MktM 
•nd  privileges  of  Englishmen ; "  and,  it  was  remarlced,  **  any  g^eat  iniEipvmSMne 
or  breach  S  the  origmal  charters  or  constitutions  "  of  the  colonies  «  wiU  jpeatly 
discourage  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  jealous  of  their  priviltt[pei ; 
end,  whue  they  are  secured,  are  zealous  to  secure  his  majesty's  dominions  Aere» 
and  pursue  the  enlargement  thereof."  The  name  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  appeaie 
among  other  veiy  respectable  names  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Anem- 
hhr  to  consider  the  proposed  Plan  of  Union.  Life  of  FiankUn,  189,  140 ; 
Woiks,  p.  2.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  284—287.  Minot,  I.  c.  9 ;  where  the 
Plan  of  Union  is  inserted.  Another  plan,  then  proposed,  is  in  CoU.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  vii.  203 — 207.  Who  composed  it,  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  Mr,  Hutchin- 
•on  of  Massachusetts.  Tlie  plan  agreed  to  in  convention  was  drawn  op  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  penons  appointed  by  the  convention  to  drmw  a  Plan 
of  Union  were  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  Atkinson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island,  Pitkin  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  New  Yoric,  Franklin 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tasker  of  Maryland ;  one  member  from  each  colony. 
Notice  of  remarkable  synehronums  in  history  may  assist  die  memory*  and 
incite  to  a  serious  and  impressive  observance  of  providential  events.  The  same 
day  (4  July)  on  which  Franklin  signed  the  Plan  of  Union  in  convention  at 
Albany,  Washington  capitulated  with  the  French  at  Fort  Necessity.  Exactly 
twenty  two  years  afterward  (4  July,  1776),  Franklin  signed  the  Declaration  oif 
'  Independence,  while  Washiiigton  was  successfully  commanding  the  armies  of 
America.  The  ioalousy  of  the  Parent  Country  would  not,  at  Uie  first  period, 
allow  the  colomes  a  confederation,  with  any  share  of  power ;  those  colonies, 
at  the  last  period,  asserted  and  maintained  an  exclusive  right  of  absolute  juris- 
diction. 

9  Maxdiall,  i.  882. 
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While  hostilities  were  decidedly  commeDced  in  the  south,  they     1754. 
Vere  seriously  apprehended  in  the  north.     It  being  reported  that  v^-v^-**^ 
the  French  had  built  a  fort  near  the  head  of  Kennebeck  river,  it  Eastern 
was  judged  expedient  to  ask  aid  of  the  Indians  for  its  discovery;  ^p^*"/ 
but  mey  could  not  be  drawn  into  the  out  forts ;  they  even  desist-  bostUe. 
ed  from  their  usual  trade,  and  assumed  strong  appearances  of  hos- 
^Qr.     The  government  of  Massachusetts  having  determined  on 
building  a  fort  on  some  suitable  place  up  the  river,  to  secure  the 
command  of  it,  and  to  influence  the  Indian  interest  in  general ; 
six  companies  of  men,  making  collectively  800,  were  raised,  and 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Falmouth.     With  500  of  these  men, 
die  governor,  accompanied  by  colonel  Mascarene,  as  conmiis- 
aoDer  from  Nova  Scoda,  major  goamA  Winslow,  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  other  persons  of  HtA  embarked  at  Boston  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  eastenr'iraans ;  and,  about  the  last 
of  June,  governor  Dummer's  treaty  and  the  treaty  of  1749  were 
ratified  at  Falmouth.    The  governor  proceeded  to  explore  the 
Kennebeck  about  40  miles  above  Norridgewock ;  but  found  no 
French  fort.    Having  erected  a  fort  at  Taconnet,  which  was 
named  fort  Halifax,  and  another  at  Cushenoc,  named  Fort  West- 
ern, be  returned  m  September  to  Boston.^ 

Soon  after  his  return,  information  was  received  of  an  incursion  Hoomck 
of  the  Indians  in  an  opposite  quarter.  A  large  body,  supposed  **°™'' 
to  be  about  600,  invaded  Hoosuck,  which  they  pillaged  and 
burned.  The  Scatecook  tribe  instigated  the  Orondocks  and 
others  to  this  invasion.  Some  of  their  allies  were  descended 
from  the  Connecticut  river  Indians,  who  were  driven  away  in 
Philip's  war.* 

The  example  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  establishing  an  CoUege 
academy  in  diat  city,  incited  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  New  £"^0*^^'" 
York  to  a  similar  undertaking.  They  were  principally  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  but  some  of  them  belonged 
to  the  Dutch  church,  and  some  were  presbyterians.  Mr.  De 
Lancey,  lieuteant  governor  of  the  province,  and  then  commander 
in  chief,  was  at  the  head  of  the  association.  An  act  of  assembly 
had  been  passed  in  1753,  appointing  trustees  for  carrying  the 
design  into  execution,  and  making  some  provision  for  a  fund  by 
a  succession  of  lotteries.  In  October,  the  present  year,  a  charter 
was  passed,  incorporating  several  persons  ex  officio,  and  24  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  city,  including  some  of  the  clergy  of 
different  denominations,  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and 
title  of  "  The  governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America."  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  learned  and  respectable  minister  of  the  episcopal 

1  Minot,  i.  184—187.  9  Ibid.  214,  216. 
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1754.     church  in  Stratford,  CoDuecticut,  was  appointed  in  the  diaiter 
v^-v-^/  the  first  president;  and  the  president  was  ever  after  to  be  a 
member  m  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.    The 
prayers  were  to  be  a  collection  from  the  Liturgy,  with  a  particu^ 
uur  Collect  for  the  college.^ 
Library  in        An  institution  was  projected  in  New  York  for  promoting  a 
N.  Yoik.     gpjj.jj  ^f  inquiry  an^ng  the  people,  by  a  loan  of  books  to  non- 
subscribers.    The  trustees  were  annually  eligible  by  the  sub- 
scribers, and  had  the  disposal  of  the  contribution,  with  tfaa 
appointment  of  the  librarian  and  clerk.    Nearly  £600  were 
raised,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  an  institution,  ornamental  ta 
the  metroj[4>lis,  and  useful  to  the  colony.     The  hocia  were 
deposited  m  the  town  balL^  Qwemot  Tryon  afterward  gave  tba 
trustees  a  charter.^  w  - 

Excise  acti  A  bill  was  brought  foi^Mpl.tj  the  legislature  of  Massachuietts 
for  granting  an  excise  op  wines  and  spirituous  liquors;  bu(| 
mating  with  great  opposition,  it  was  referred  to  the  consideratioa 
of  the  people  m  the  several  towns.  The  returns  discovering 
great  diversi^  of  opinion,  the  house,  not  viewing  them  as  con- 
clusive instructions,  voted,  that  they  should  not  be  conadered| 
and  the  bill  was  finally  enacted  and  approved.' 
Exporu  There  were  exported  this  year,  from  South  Carolina,  104,683 

^^^Oir  l^arrels  of  rice,  and  216,924  pounds  of  indigo ;  which,  tog^ber 
with  naval  stores,  provisions,  skins,  lumber,  and  other  products, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £240,000  sterling.^    Cotton 
is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  exportation  as  early  as  this  year.' 
Marine  So-      The  Massacusetts  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  ad 
ciety.         of  the  legblature.* 

Missioo  to       Gideon  Hawley  was  ordained  at  the  *Oki  South  church  in 
Mohawki.    goston,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians.^ 


1  Life  of  President  Jobnsoa,  87—91.    MiDer,  ii.  357. 

a  Smith,  N.  Yoik,  ii.  c  4.  The  first  proTi<ion  for  a  free  school  in  Ibe  ookmy 
was  onlv  22  years  before.  «  This  year,*'  [1732]  says  Smith,  "  was  the  first  of 
our  public  attention  to  the  education  of  youth :  pronsion  was  then  made  ibr 
the  first  time  to  support  a  Free  School,  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  and  the  practical  branches  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Malcolm  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  a  Treatise  upon  Book- 
keeping. The  bill  for  this  school,  drafted  by  Mr.  Philipse  the  speaker,  and 
brought  in  by  Air.  Dclancey,  admimstered  to  some  merriment  It  had  this 
singular  preamble :  *  li^licreas  the  youth  of  thb  colony  are  found,  by  manifold 
experience,  to  be  not  inferior  in  their  natural  eeniuses  to  the  youth  oi  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  therefore,  be  it  enacted,  &c."    lb.  c.  1. 

3  Minot,  i.  201—214. 

4  Hcvi-att,  ii.  191.    Europ.  SetUcments,  ii.  259. 
6  IWton,  S.  Car.  128,  173. 

0  Coll.  Mass.  Hbt.  Soc.  iu.  274. 
"  Ibid.  iv.  50. 
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The  establishment  of  a  French  post  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  Troomsent 
defeat  of  colonel  Washington,  were  considered  by  the  British  [j^^Jo*^ 
government  as  the  commencement  of  war.  A  resolution  was  America. 
therefore  taken  to  send  a  few  regiments  of  soldiers  to  America 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  claims  of  their  monarch ;  and,  early 
in  the  year,  general  Braddock  embarked  at  Cork  with  a  respect- 
able body  of  troops,  destined  for  that  service.  On  his  arrival, 
a  vigorous  offensive  campaign  was  meditated.  A  convention  of 
the  colonial  governors,  assembled  on  his  request  in  Virginia  to 
settle  the  plan  of  military  operations,  resolved  on  three  expe- 
ditions. The  first  was  an  attack  on  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be 
conducted  by  general  Braddock  with  his  British  troops;  the 
second,  an  attempt  on  the  fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  made  by  the 
American  regulars  and  Indians,  and  conducted  by  governor 
Shirley;  and  the  third,  an  expedition  against  Crown  Foint,  to  be 
executed  by  militia  from  the  northern  colonies. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  enterprises,  an  ex-  Expedition 
pedition,  mat  had  been  previously  determined  on,  was  prosecuted  againft  No- 
m  a  different  quarter.     The  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  were  ^*      '**' 
unsetded.    The  English  claimed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  the 
French  insisted  on  restricting  them  to  the  peninsula  of  Acadie. 
While  commissioners  were  discussing  these  claims,  the  French 
occupied  the  contested  country,  and  erected  forts  to  defend  it. 
It  was  against  these  forts,  that  an  expedition  was  now  directed. 
fte  command  of  it  was  given  to  lieutenant  colonel  Monckton,  a 
British  officer  of  respected  military  talents.    The  troops,  destined 
for  this  service,  were  almost  entirely  drawn  from  Massachusetts, 
and  amounted  to  about  3000  men.     The  New  England  forces 
were  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Winslow  of  Marshfield,  a 
major  general  of  the  militia,  and  an  officer  of  great  respectability 
and  influence.     The  troops  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  20th  of  Troopa  em- 
May,  and  arrived  on  the  25th  at  Annapolis  Royal;  whence,  on  baAetBoi- 
the  1st  of  June,  they  sailed,  in  a  fleet  of  41  vessels,  to  Chignecto.     "* 
After  being  joined  by  about  300  regulars  with  a  small  train  of 
artillery,  they  marched  for  the  French  fort  Beausejour.     At  the  June  4. 
river  Mussaguash,  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  French  claimed, 
they  found  a  block  house,  with  some  small  cannon  and  swivels, 
and  a  breast  work,  with  troops  judiciously  posted  to  oppose  their 
progress ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  about  an  hour,  they  effected  a 
passage,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  only,  the  French  burning  dieir 
block  house  and  village.     They  now  encamped  about  two  miles 
from  fort  Beausejour ;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Winslow,  with  300 
men,  having  dislodged  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  an  eminence, 
advanced  within  GOO  yards  of  the  fort.    The  entrenchments 
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1755.    were  opened,  and,  on  the  i6th,  the  enemy  surrendered.    The 
v.^-v-w/   garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
Fort  Beau-   to  be  transported  with  their  effects  to  Louisbourg,  at  the  expense 
«^ur  u-     Qf  ^jjg  |.  ji^g  ^f  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  for 
six  months.     The  name  of  fort  Beausejour  was  now  changed  to 
and  Fort      Cumberland.     The  fort  at  Gaspareau  necessarily  surrendered 
Gaspareaa.  next ;  and  was  allowed  the  same  terms  as  the  former.    The 
French  force  in  Nova  Scotia  being  subdued,  a  difficult  question 
occurred,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  inhabitants.    These 
amounted  to  about  7000,  and  were  of  a  mild,  frugal,  industrious, 
and  pious  character.    But,  though  they  had  chosen  to  be  denomi- 
nated neutrals,  diey  had  furnished  the  French  and  Indians  with 
inteUigence,  quarters,  provisions,  and  aid  in  annoying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province ;  and  300  of  them  were  actually  found  in 
arms  at  fort  Beausejour.     An  offer  was  made  to  such  of  them  as 
had  not  been  openly  in  arms,  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
possession  of  their  land,  if  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  any  qualification  ;  but  they  unanimously  refused  it.     On 
the  whole,  after  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  his 
council  had  consuhed  with  admirals  Boscawen  and  Mostyn  on 
the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  toward  them;  it  was 
French        determined  to  disperse  them  among  the  British  colonies.     This 
ncutrah  ex-  measure  was  principally  effected  by  the  New  England  forces, 
^.i^oUa.™  whose  commander,  uniting  humanity  with  firmness,  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  difficult  and  ungrateful  service.     In  this  entire 
expedition,  the  English  had  but  20  men  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded.^  ^ 

Expedition       While  the  provincials  of  New  England  were  engaged  in  tin 
du^Queme^  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  British  troops  were  making  pre-  ' 
parations  to  reduce  Fort  du  Quesne.     General  Braddock  might 
nave  entered  upon  action  early  in  the  spring ;  but,  the  contractors 
for  the  army  not  seasonably  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Braddock     Provisions,  nor  a  competent  number  of  waggons,  for  the  expe- 
marches      dition,  the  troops  could  not  be  put  in  motion  until  June.     On  the 
c'"°/°r     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  month  the  general  began  his  march  from  a  post  on 
land.    "      Wills  creek,^  at  the  head  of  about  2200  men.     The  additional 

1  Minot,  Mass.  1.  c.  10.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  201.  Brit.  £mp.  i.  208—210. 
Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  252,  253.  At  Grand  Pr^,  where  colonel  Winslow  had 
the  immediate  command,  there  were  made  prisoners  483  men  and  337  women, 
heads  of  families,  527  of  their  sons  and  576  of  Uieir  daughters,  amounting  in  all 
to  1923  souls.  To  prevent  the  resetUement  of  those  who  escaped,  the  countiy 
was  laid  waste.  In  the  district  of  Minas  only,  there  were  destroyed  256  houses, 
276  hams,  165  outhouses,  11  mills,  and  1  church.  One  thousand  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  wretched  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts,  where  many 
of  them  embarked  for  France. 

3  AAerward  Fort  Cumberland  ;  **  near  the  source  of  the  Potowmack,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  western  post  held  by  the  English  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland. 
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delay  that  must  be  occasioned  in  opening  a  road  through  an  1755, 
extremely  rough  country,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Fort  du  Quesne,  induced  a  resolution  to  hasten  the 
march  of  a  part  of  the  army  to  the  point  of  destination.  The 
general,  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  selected  from  the  different 
corps,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  necessary  ammunition 
and  provisions,  marched  forward ;  leaving  the  residue  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  colonel  Dunbar,  to  follow,  with  all 
die  heavy  baggage,  by  slow  and  easy  marches.  Such,  however, 
were  the  natural  and  necessary  impediments,  that  Braddock  did 
not  reach  the  Monongahela  until  the  8th  of  July.  The  next 
day  he  expected  to  invest  Fort  du  Quesne ;  and  in  the  morning 
made  a  disposition  of  his  forces  conformably  to  that  expectation. 
His  van,  composed  of  300  British  regulars,  was  commanded  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Gage ;  and  he  followed,  at  some  distance, 
with  the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the  army,  divided  into  small 
columns. 

Colonel  Dunbar  was  then  nearly  40  miles  behind  him.  This 
circumstance  alone  evidently  required  caution.  But  the  nature 
of  the  country  over  which  the  troops  were  to  be  conducted,  and 
the  character  of  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  rendered  circum- 
q>ection  indispensably  necessary.  The  general  was  cautioned 
of  the  sources  of  danger,  and  advised  to  advance  in  his  front  the 
provincial  troops  in  his  army,  consisting  entirely  of  independent 
and  ranging  companies,  to  scour  the  woods  and  guard  against  an 
ambuscade ;  but  he  thought  too  contemptuously  both  of  the 
enemy  and  of  the  provincials,  to  follow  that  salutary  advice. 
Heedless  of  danger,  he  pressed  forward  ;  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  still  intervening  between  his  army  and  the  anticipated 
place  of  action.  At  4^his  unsuspicious  moment,  in  an  open  wood, 
thick  set  with  high  grass,  his  front  was  attacked  by  an  unseen 
enemy.  The  van  was  thrown  into  some  confusion ;  but  the 
general  having  ordered  up  the  main  body,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  enemy  having  fallen,  the  attack  was  suspended, 
and  the  assailants  were  supposed  to  be  dispersed.  The  attack, 
however,  was  renewed  with  increased  fury ;  the  van  fell  back  on 
the  main  body ;  and  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  general,  if  deficient  in  other  military  virtues,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  courage ;  but,  at  this  embarrassing  moment,  personal 
valour  afforded  a  very  inadequate  security.  An  instant  retreat, 
or  a  rapid  charge  without  observance  of  military  rules,  seems  to 
have  been  imperiously  necessary ;  but  neither  of  these  expe- 
dients was  adopted.  The  general,  under  an  incessant  and  galling 
fire,  made  every  possible  exertion  to  form  his  broken  troops  on 
the  very  ground  where  they  were  first  attacked ;  but  his  efforts 
were  fruitless.     Every  officer  on  horseback,  excepting  colonel 
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WasbiDgtoD,  who  was  aid  de  camp  to  the  commander  in  cUef, 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  After  an  action  of  three  boors, 
general  Braddock,  under  whom  three  horses  had  been  killed, 
received  a  mortal  wound ;  and  his  troops  fled,  in  extreme  dismay 
and  confusion.  The  provincials,  who  were  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  field,  formed  after  the  acdon  by  the  prudent  valour  of 
Washington,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  regulars.  The  de^ 
feat  was  endre.  Of  85  officers,  64  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  about  half  the  privates.  The  defeated  army  fled  precipi- 
tately to  the  camp  of  Dunbar,  where  Braddock  expired  of  Us 
wounds.  The  British  troops  were  soon  after  marched  to  Philar 
delphia,  where  they  went  into  winter  quarters.^ 

The  rendezvous  for  the  two  other  projected  expeditions  was 
appobted  to  oe  at  Albany.  Most  of  the  troops  arrived  at  that 
place  before  the  end  of  June ;  but  the  artillery,  batteaux,  pro- 
visions, and  other  necessaries  for  the  attempt  on  Crown  Point, 
could  not  be  prepared  uptil  die  8th  of  August,  when  general 
Johnson  set  out  with  them  from  Albany,  for  the  carrying  place 
between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Greorge.  Greneral  Lyman  ^^rith 
the  troops,  amounting  to  between  5000  and  600d,  had  already 
arrived  mere  ;  and  begun  a  fort  at  the  landing  on  the  east  side 
of  Hudson's  river,  which  was  first  called  Fort  Lyman,  afterward 
Fort  Edward.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  general  Johnsoo 
with  the  main  body  moved  forward  more  northerly,  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  previously  calkd 
St.  Sacrament.  Here  he  learned  by  some  Indians,  who  had 
been  sent  out  as  scouts,  that  they  had  discovered  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians  at  Ticonderoga,  situated  on  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  north  end  of  Lake  George  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lake  Champlain,  15  miles  on  this  side  of  Crown  Point;  bat 
that  no  works  were  thrown  up.  Johnson  was  impatient  to  get 
up  his  batteaux,  intending  then  to  proceed  with  part  of  the 
troops,  and  seize  that  important  pass.  During  the  delay,  the 
French  furnished  him  sufficient  employment  at  his  own  camp. 

A  body  of  French  troops  had  lately  arrived  at  Quebec  under 
the  command  of  baron  Dieskau.  The  French  court,  apprisBed 
of  the  importance  of  Oswego,  had  given  bstrucdons  to  the  baron 


1  ManhalK  i.  SS9— 893 ;  U.  14—19.  Brit  Emp.  ui.  141—149.  Univ.  Hkt. 
x1.  203,  204.  Hewatt.  U.  199.  Smollett.  Hbt  Enf;.  i.  254—261.  CoQ.  BfaM. 
Hht.  8oc.  vii.  91—94^  Historians  agree,  that  the  loss  of  the  EngDsh  wis  aboiit 
700  men.  The  number  of  the  enemy  in  the  action  seems  not  peifeet^  aseer^ 
taimnl.  Pre^tulont  Stiles  [MS.]  says,  there  were  300  French  and  600  Uidians; 
anil  that  half  the  Intliaus  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  General  Brad- 
duek,  in  lus  character  and  destiny,  resembKnt  Varus,  a  Roman  general,  as  de- 
scrilMNl  by  Paterrulus :  **  cravem  et  lk>n«  voluntatis  virum,  magis  imperatoris 
(kfoctum  cousillo,  quam  virtutc  destitutum  militum,  so  p'itg"«*i'^nH*""*"'"T»** 
penlKttsso  «xcidtum.*' 
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to  reduce  it  .  Rroceediog  immediately  to  Montreal,  he  thence    1755. 
detached  700  of  his  troops  up  the  riveri  intendiDg  speedily  to 
join  them  with  the  remainder ;  but,  just  before  he  had  made  the 
necesarv  preparations,  Montreal  was  alarmed  with  news  that 
the  Engush  were  forming  a  numerous  army  near  Lake  St.  Sacra- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Frederick  at  Crown  Point,  and 
perhaps  to  penetrate  into  Canada.     In  a  grand  council,  holden 
on  this  occasion,  the  baron  was  importuned  to  pass  through  Lake 
Champlain  for  the  defence  of  the  threatened  fortress.     Dieskau, 
after  waidog  awhile  at  Fort  Frederick  for  the  approach  of  the 
English  army,  resolved  to  advance  toward  it ;  and,  in  case  of 
Tictoiy,  to  desolate  the  northern  interior  settlements,  lay  Albany 
and  Schenectady  in  ashes,  and  cut  off  all  communication  witn 
Oswego.    For  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  embarked  at  ^^^^ 
Fort  Frederick  with  2000  men  in  batteaux ;  and,  landing  at  ^th  sooo 
South  Bay,  proceeded  toward  Fort  Edward.    By  an  English  p^p?^^ 
prisoner  he  was  informed,  that  the  fort  was  defenceless,  and  that    '    ^ 
the  English  camp  at  the  lake  was  a  few  days  before  without 
lines,  and  desdtute  of  cannon.    When  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  Fort  Edward,  he  disclosed  to  the  troops  his  desijp  of  attack- 
ing it;  but  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  fearful  of  the  English 
cannon,  were  averse  to  its  executk)n.     On  their  declaring,  how- 
ever, their  willingness  to  surprise  the  English  camp  at  Lake 
Su  Sacrament,  the  baron  changed  his  route,  and  began  to  move 
against  the  main  body  at  that  lake. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Johnson,  havmg  learned  from  his 
scouts,  that  t^e  French  had  departed  from  South  Bay  toward 
Fort  Edward,  despatched  separate  messengers  to  that  fort  with 
advices  of  the  enemy's  approach.  One  of  the  messengers  was 
intercepted  and  killed ;  the  others  returned  with  intelligence,  that 
they  had  descried  the  enemy  about  four  miles  northward  of  the 
Ibrt.  A  council  of  war  resolved  the  next  morning  to  send  out  a 
large  detachment  of  men,  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  return 
from  Fort  Edward.  This  service  was  committed  to  colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  a  brave  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  1000 
men,  with  about  200  Indians,  met  the  baron  within  four  miles  of 
the  camp.  That  able  commander  had  made  an  advantageous 
disposition  of  his  men  to  receive  the  English.  Keeping  the 
main  body  of  his  regulars  with  him  in  the  centre,  he  ordered  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  to  advance  on  the  right  and  left,  in  the 
woods,  in  such  manner  as  to  enclose  their  enemy.  When  the  Defeats  col 
American  troops  were  considerably  within  the  ambuscade,  Hen-  wuiiami. 
drick,  an  old  Mohawk  sachem,  who  too  late  had  been  sent  out 
with  his  Indians  as  a  flank  guard,  was  hailed  by  a  hostile  Indian  ;^ 

1  The  Indian  called  to  Hendrick,  Whence  came  you  ?    From  tfic  Mohawks,  he 
replied.  Whence  came  you }  rejoined  Hendrick.  From  Montreal,  was  the  answer. 


*'  ^ 
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and  instandy  there  conamenced  a  smart  fire,  which  soon  became 
general.  The  provincials  fought  bravely ;  but  finding  the  enemy, 
who  were  of  superior  numbers,  endeavouring  to  surround  them, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
considerable.  Colonel  Williams  was  among  the  slain.  Hendrick 
was  also  killed,  with  a  number  of  his  Indians,  who  fought  with 
great  intrepidity.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  considerable  ; 
and  among  the  slain  was  M.  St.  Pierre,  who  commanded  all  the 
Indians.  The  retreating  troops  joined  the  main  body  and  waited 
the  approach  of  their  assailants,  rendered  more  formidable  by 
success. 

About  half  after  eleven,  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight  of  John- 
son's army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
and  covered  on  each  side  by  a  low  tliick  wooded  swamp. 
General  Johnson  had  mounted  several  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
he  had  most  opportunely  received  two  days  before  from  Fort 
Edward  ;  and  trees  had  been  felled  to  form  a  sort  of  breastwork, 
which  was  all  his  cover  against  an  attack.  The  enemy  marched 
along  the  road  in  very  regular  order,  directly  on  the  English 
centre,  and,  when  within  about  150  yards  of  the  breastwork, 
made  a  small  halt.  The  regular  troops  now  made  the  grand 
and  central  attack,  while  the  Canadians  and  Indians  dispersed 
on  the  English  flanks.  The  baron  continuing  for  some  time  a 
distant  platoon  fire  with  little  execution,  the  English  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  determined  on  a  resolute  defence.  As  soon  as 
their  ardllery  began  to  play,  the  Canadian  militia  and  Indians 
fled  into  the  swamps.  The  Frenrfi  general  was  obliged  to  order 
a  retreat ;  and  his  troops,  retiring  in  great  disorder,  were  followed 
by  a  parly  from  the  camp,  which  fell  on  their  rear,  and  precipi- 
tated their  flight.  Baron  Dieskau,  who  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  leg,  was  found  leaning  on  a  stump,  entirely  alone.  While 
feeling  for  his  watch  to  surrender  it,  one  of  the  soldiers,  suspect- 
ing him  to  be  in  search  for  a  pistol,  poured  a  charge  tlirough  his 
hips,  and  he  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the  English  camp.^ 
The  English  not  continuing  their  pursuit,  the  enemy  halted  about 
four  miles  from  the  camp,  at  the  very  place  where  the  engage- 
ment happened  in  the  morning,  and  opened  their  packs  for 
refreshment.  At  this  juncture,  about  200  men  of  the  New 
Hampshire  forces,  which  had  been  detached  from  Fort  Edward 
to  the  assistance  of  the  main  body,  fell  upon  the  French,  and 


The  firing  that  now  began,  brought  on  the  action  sooner  than  was  intended  by 
Dieskau,  who  had  ordered  his  flanking  parties  to  reserve  their  fire  until  a  dis- 
charge from  the  centre.  It  was  his  intention  to  let  the  advancing  troops  get 
completely  witliin  the  ambuscade  before  the  firing  commenced  ;  in  which  case, 
the  whole  detachment  would  probably  have  been  cut  off.  These  and  some 
other  particulars  of  the  action  are  from  authentic  verbal  information. 
1  He  lived  to  teach  England,  where  ho  died  of  his  wounds. 
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completely  routed  them.     Captain  M'Grinnes,  the  brave  com-.    1755, 
mander  of  the  provincials  fell  in  the  action.  \^-v-«w^ 

The  repulse  of  Dieskau  revived  the  spirits  of  the  colonists,  Johnson's 
depressed  by  the  recent  defeat  of  general  Braddock,  but  the  chSrced.*" 
success  was  not  improved  in  any  proportion  to  their  expectation. 
General  Shirley,  now  the  commander  in  chief,  urged  an  attempt 
OD  Ticonderoga,  but  a  council  of  war  judging  it  unadvisable, 
Johnson  employed  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  in  fortifying 
his  camp.     On  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from  Massachusetts 
and  Conriecdcut  with  the  governor  and  council  of  New  York  in 
October,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  army  under  general 
Johnson  should  be  discharged,  excepting  600  men,  who  should  ^®  ^^J°** 
be  enscaged  to  garrison  FortEdward,  and  Fort  William  Henry.^  comierogii 
The  French  took  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  fortified  it. 

General  Shirley,  who  was  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Gen.  Shir- 
Niagara  and  Fort  Frontenac,  experienced  such  delays,  that  he  '«y  ""v«» 
did  not  reach  Oswego  until  the  21st  of  August.  On  his  arrival,  * 
he  made  all  necessar}'  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Niagara ; 
but,  through  the  desertion  of  batteau  men,  the  scarcity  of  wag- 
gons on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  desertion  of  sledgemen  at 
the  great  carrying  place,  the  conveyance  of  provisions  and  stores 
was  so  much  retarded,  that  nearly  four  weeks  elapsed  before  he 
could  go  upon  action.^  A  council  of  war,  which  he  held  at  his 
camp  on  the  18th  of  September,  advising  to  the  attempt  on 
Niagara,  600  regulars  were  drafted  for  that  expedition ;  the 
artillery  and  ordnance  stores  were  shipped  on  board  the  sloop 
Ontario ;  and  part  of  the  provisions  were  put  on  board  another 
sloop,  the  residue  being  ready  for  the  row  gallies,  whale  boats, 
and  batteaux.  A  continuation  of  heavy  rains,  which  set  in  on 
the  18th,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  troops  (400  of  whom 
were  to  go  in  open  boats)  to  pass  the  lake  with  any  safely  until 
die  26th  of  the  month  ;  when,  on  the  abatement  of  the  storm, 
orders  were  immediately  issued  for  their  embarkation.  These 
orders  could  not  be  executed.     Though  there  was  a  short  inter- 

I  A  strong  fort  was  built  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  after  Dieskau's 
repulse,  and  it  received  the  name  of  William  Henry.     Smith,  N.  York,  i.  202. 

9  By  spies  sent  to  Niagara,  general  Shirley  was  informed  that  the  French  fort 
there  was  built  partly  of  stone,  but  principally  of  los^,  and  was  in  a  weak  and 
ruinous  condition  ;  that  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  60  French  and  100  In- 
dians, who  said  they  had  for  some  time  expected  900  Indians  and  a  quantity  of 
stores  from  Canada,  but  were  apprehensive  their  vessels  were  taken  ;  and  that 
letters  came  in  frequently  from  Fort  du  Quesnc,  whence  also  they  expected  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  By  spies  sent  to  Frontenac,  and  an  Indian  lately 
from  that  place,  Shirley  was  informed  that  the  foi  t  there  wa«»  built  in  a  bay  near 
the  edarc  of  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall ;  that  two  vessels  lay  ' 

moored  in  the  harbour,  unii;rged,  and  without  jriiiis  ;  that  there  were  30  French 
Mithin  the  fort:  a  con.«ideiai)le  quantity  of  powder;  many  guns  mounted  on 
the  surrounding  itall,  which  was  about  six  feet  thick  ;  and  that  in  an  encamp- 
ment without  there  were  600  soldiers. 
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1755.  mission  of  the  rain,  the  western  winds  began  to  blow  with 
st^sy^^  increased  fury,  and  were  succeeded  by  continual  rains  for  13 
days.  Sickness  now  prevailed  in  the  camp.  The  few  Indians 
that  had  remained,  dispersed.  The  season  was  far  advanced. 
In  a  council  of  war,  called  on  the  27lh,  and  composed  of  the 
Expedition  Same  members  who  composed  the  last,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
deferred.  solved  advisable  to  defer  ihe  expedition  to  the  succeeding  year  5 
to  leave  colonel  Mercer  at  Oswego,  with  a  garrison  of  700  men ; 
to  build  two  additional  forts  for  the  security  of  the  place ;  and 
that  the  general  should  return  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
Albany.^ 
^JV^i  The  success  of  the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne  led  the  Indians 
CbeiokeM.  O"  ^^®  Ohio  river  to  entestain  the  highest  opinion  of  their  courage 
and  conduct ;  and  they,  together  with  French  emissaries,  were 
now  tr}'ing  to  seduce  the  Cherokees,  the  firmest  allies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  chief  warrior  of  the  Cherokees  sent  a  message  to 
governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina,  giving  him  notice  of  these 
attempts,  and  recommending  fiim  to  hold  a  general  congress  with 
tlie  nation,  and  to  renew  their  former  treaties  of  friendship. 
The  governor,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  their 
friendship,  and,  if  ]X)ssible,  attaching  them  inviolably  to  the 
English  interest,  readily  seized  the  propitious  opportunity,  and 
met  them  in  their  own  country,  at  a  place  200  miles  from 
Charlestown,  At  this  congress,  an  immense  tract  of  territonr 
was  ceded  and  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Deeds 
of  conveyance  were  drawn  up  and  executed  by  the  head  men  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  people.  This  acquisition  occasioned  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  English, 
and  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments into  the  interior  couiitry,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
their  numbers.  Soon  after  the  cession  of  these  lands  the  gover- 
nor built  a  fort  about  300  miles  from  Charlestown,  afterward 
called  Fort  Prince  George,  wliich  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Savannah  river,  and  within  gun  shot  of  an  Indian  town,  called 
Keowee.  It  was  made  in  llie  form  of  a  square,  had  an  earthen 
rampart  about  six  feet  high,  on  which  stockades  were  fixed,  with 
a  ditch,  a  natural  glacis  on  two  sides,  and  bastions,  on  each  of 
which  four  small  cannon  were  mounted.  It  contained  barracks 
for  100  men,  and  was  designed  for  a  defence  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  Carolina.  The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  bring 
about  3000  men  into  the  field  ;  but  they  had  neither  arms  nor 
ammunition  for  their  own  defence.^ 

I  Review  of  Military  Operations  in  N.  America,  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii. 
116—124.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  209,  210.  Brit.  Erap.  U.  373,  874.  Minot,  i.  c.  12. 
Marshall,  i.  c.  12.     Boston  Gazette  for  1765. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  201 — 205.  The  conferences  began  27  July,  and  continued  six 
or  seven  days.    A  particular  account  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Boiton 
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_  George  11.  gave  letters  patent  for  establishing  a  court  of    1755. 
record,  by  the  name  of  the  General  Court  in  the  province  of  \^*v-^/ 
Georgia.    The  court  was  to  be  holden  at  Savannah  on  the  second  Oenenl 
Tuesdays  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  every  year ;  and  gJIJ^IJ. 
the  justices,  appointed  during  the  king's  pleasure,  were  to  sit  in 
conjunction  with  other  justices  for  the  time  being,  for  the  trial  of 
jdl  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  criminal  offences  committed 
within  the  province.    The  letters  also  granted  to  the  justices  of 
this  general  court  full  power  to  hold  pleas  in  all  manner  of  causes, 
suits,  and  actions,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  where  the  sum  demanded  should  exceed  40  shillings 
jterling,  excepting  only  where  the  title  of  any  freehold  should 
oome  m  question ;  and  authorised  them  to  bring  causes  to  a  final 
determination  and  execution,  '^  as  fully  and  amply  as  may  be 
done  by  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer 
ID  EogkuK^' 

On  the  roth  of  November,  there  was  a  very  terrible  earth-  Earth- 
Guake  in  North  America,  the  shock  of  which  was  the  most  violent  ^ 
mat  was  ever  known  in  the  country.^ 

The  Connecticut  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  Cknm.  Ga- 
oolony,  was  publislied  at  New  Haven.^ 

Gftsette  of  that  year  (No.  22.) ;  where  it  is  observed,  that  **  these  Conferences 
were  not  only  veiy  interesting  to  this  province  [Carolina],  but  to  all  his  nugef- 
ty's  colonies  on  this  continent.*' 

I  Stokes,  Brit.  Colonies,  259 — 261,  where  the  letters  patent  are  inserted  en- 
tire. Noble  Jones  and  Jonathan  Bryan,  esquires,  were  appointed  Justices  during 
tiie  king's  pleasure. 

8  Boston  Gazette,  No.  34.  Wlnthrop  on  Earthquakes.  Memoirs  American 
Academy,  i.  271 — ^276.  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  436.  It  began  at  Boston  a  little  after 
4  o'clock,  in  a  serene  and  pleasant  night ;  and  continued  nearly  four  and  a  half 
minutes.  In  Boston,  '*  about  100  chimnics  were,  in  a  manner,  levelled  with 
the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  and  about  1500  shattered  and  thrown  down  in  part." 
In  some  places,  especially  on  the  low,  loose  cjround,  made  by  encroachments 
on  the  harbour,  the  streets  were  almost  covered  with  the  bricks  that  had  fallen. 
The  endj  of  about  12  or  15  brick  buildings  were  thrown  down  from  the  top  to 
the  eaves  of  the  houses.  Many  clocks  were  stopped.  The  vane  of  the  market 
house  was  thrown  down.  A  new  vane  of  one  of  the  churches  was  bent  at  the 
spindle,  two  or  three  points  of  the  compass."  At  New  Haven,  "  the  ground, 
in  many  places,  seemed  to  rise  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  the  houses  shook  and 
cracked,  as  if  they  were  just  ready  to  fall ;  and  many  tops  of  chimuies  were  thrown 
down."  The  motion  of  this  earthquake  was  undulatory.  Its  course  was  nearly 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  Its  extent  was  from  Chcsapeak  Bay,  southwest, 
to  Halifax,  northeast,  about  800  miles ;  "  but  from  northwest  to  southeast  it 
reached  at  least  1000  miles,  and,  perhaps,  many  more."  It  probably  passed  by 
the  West  Indies  to  the  eastward  of  tbe  islands.  About  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  the 
nme  day,  "  the  sea  withdrew  from  the  harbour  of  St.  Martin,  leaving  the  ves- 
sels dry,  and  fish  on  the  banks,  where  there  used  to  be  three  or  four  fathom  of 
water ;  and  it  continued  out  some  time,  so  that  the  people  retired  to  the  high 
lands,  fearing  the  consequence  of  its  return ;  and  when  it  came  in,  it  arose  six 
feet  higher  than  usual,  so  as  to  overflow  the  low  lands.  There  was  no  shock 
telt  at  the  above  time." 

3  Thoma^i,  ii.  273.    Before  tlic  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  four 
newspapers  were  published  in  this  colony. 
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1755.         Printing  was  introduced  into  North  Carolina  about  this  time. 
\^^v-w/  The  necessary  printing  for  the  public  had  been  previously  done 
Printing  in   at  Charlestown.     The  first  press  established  in  the  colony  was 
^•^*™^*°"- at  Newbum.^ 

Population       Maryland    contained    180,000    inhabitants ;    Rhode  Island, 
ofcoioniei.  35^93^  .9  ^nd  New  England,  436,936.3 

Death  of         Edward  Tyng,  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  expeditioa 
E.Tyng4      against  Louisbourg,  died  at  Boston.* 

1756- 

Encroach-        ALTHOUGH  war  had  been  carried  on  two  years  in  America,  it 
French.  ^  ^^^  "^t  yet  been  formally  declared.     To  the  encroachments  of 
the  French  on  the  colonial  territory  of  the  English,  which  had 
given  rise  to  hostilities,  there  had  been  superadded  the  fitting  out 
of  an  armament  from  Brest,  the  last  year,  with  troqps  and  war- 
like preparations  for  Canada.     On  this  last  occasion,  the  British 
government  had  sent  out  admiral  Boscawen  with  a  squadron  to 
watch  the  French  fleet.     Boscawen,  arriving  at  Newfoundland, 
took  his  station  off*  Cape  Race  ;  and  soon  afterward  M.  Bois  de 
la  Mothe  with  the  French  fleet   arrived  off  the   same  coast. 
A  thick  fog  prevented  the  English  admiral  from  discovering  the 
entire  squadron  ;  but  he  made  prize  of  two  men  of  war,  the  Lys 
and  Alcyde.*     Intelligence  of  this  capture  reaching  France,  tne 
French  minister  received  orders  from  his  sovereign  to  leave 
London ;  and,  on  his  departure,  letters  of  general  marque  and 
reprisal   were   issued   by  the   British  government.      No   pros- 
\v*^dlcia.  P®^^  ^^  accommodation  being  left,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
red'against  ^^  length  published  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  of 
France.       France.® 


1  Thomasi,  ii.  150.  James  Davis  was  the  first  printer  in  this  colony.  <*  He 
began  his  establishment  in  1754,  or  1755.  In  December  of  the  year  last  named, 
he  published  a  newspaper.  There  were  only  two  presses  in  North  Carolina 
before  1775." 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  The  numbers  in  Maryland  were  ascertained  **  by  a  veiy 
accurate  census ; "  those  in  Rhode  Island  also  "  by  enumeration."  The  number 
of  blacks  in  Rhode  Island,  not  included  above,  was  4697.     lb. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    "  By  census." 

4  Alden'8  Memoirs  of  Hon.  Edward  Tyng,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  181-- 
183. 

8  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1735,  that  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  Brest,  carry- 
ing about  3000  troops  for  America.  Of  these  troops  eight  companies  were 
taken  with  the  Lys  and  Alcyde ;  1000  were  landed  at  Louisbourg ;  and  the 
residue  proceeded  to  Quclu-c  with  M.  de  Vandretiil,  governor  gcnciral  of  Canada, 
and  baron  I)ie<?kau,  commander  of  the  forces.  Review  of  Military  Operations, 
Coll.  Mass.  Ilixt.  Soc.  vii.  103. 

6  Blair,  Chronoloj:y.  Smollntt,  ITist.  Kncr.  i.  279,  312—347  ;  whore  there  is 
a  particular  account  of  the  Declaration  of  war,  iirst  by  the  Brili»h  king  in  May, 
1756,  and  then  by  the  French  king  in  June. 
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The  earl  of  Loudoua  was  now  appointed  commander  in  chief    1756. 
c^  the  troops  in  North  America ;  but  he  being  necessarily  de-  s^^v^^i^ 
tained  awhile  in  England,  major  general  Abercrombie  was  order-  EariofLou- 
ed  to  proceed  immediately  to  this  country,  and  take  the  command  ?^"t*J|*" 
of  the  troops  till  his  lordship  should  arrive.     The  earl  was  like-  commander 
wise  constituted  governor  of  Virginia ;  and  was  alsb  invested  with  *°  ^^^ 
such  powers,  as  were  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  promote 
ah  union  among  the  English  colonies.     Tbe  militia  of  the  several 
provinces,  assembled  at  Albany,  remained  there,  for  the  want  of 
a  commander  in  chief,  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  general 
Abercrombie  joined  them  m  that  capacity.     The  general  brought  ^^^^'' 
over  with  him  the  35th  regiment,  and  the  42d  or  lord  George  arrives. 
Murray's  regiment  of  Highlanders.    These  two  corps,  Pepperell's 
Shirley's,  the  44th  and  48th  regiments,  with  four  independent 
companies  from  New  York,  four  from  Carolina,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  provincials,  now  composed  tbe  British  troops  in 
North  America.^ 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  this  year  had  been  settled  in  a  Plan  for  the 
council  of  colonial  governors  at  New  York.     It  was  agreed  to  ^"7^^ 
raise  10,000  men  for  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point ;  6000  . 
for  an  expedition  against  Niagara ;  and  3000  for  an  expedition 
against  Fort  du  Quesne.     In  addition  to  this  formidable  force, 
and  in  aid  ot  its  operations,  it  was  agreed  that  2000  men  should 
advance  up  the  river  Kennebeck,  destroy  the  settlement  on  the 
Chaudiere,  and,  descending  to  the  mouth  of  that  river  within 
three  miles  of  Quebec,  keep  all  that  part  of  Canada  in  alarm. 
To  facilitate  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  it  was  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  season  when  the  lake  should  be  frozen 
over,  to  seize  Ticonderoga.^ 

The  command  of  tlie  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was 
given  to  major  general  Winslow ;  who,  on  reviewing  the  provin- 
cial troops  destined  for  that  service,  found  them  not  much  to 
exceed  TOOO  men ;  a  number,  which,  after  deducting  from  it  the 
necessary  garrisons,  was  declared  inadequate  to  tlie  enterprise. 
Tlie  arrival  of  British  troops  with  general  Abercrombie,  while  it 
relieved  this  difficulty,  created  a  new  one,  which  occasioned  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  projected  expedition.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  crown  respecting  military  rank  had  excited  great 
disgust  in  America  ;  and  Winslow,  when  consulted  on  this  deli-  juij  22. 
cate  subject  by  Abercrombie,  expressed  his  apprehensions,  that, 

1  Mante,  Hist  of  the  War,  59. 

2  General  Shirley  waited  until  the  middle  of  January  to  prosecute  the  expe- 
dition as^inst  Ticondero^a,  which  was  feebly  garrisoned  ;  but  so  unusually  mild 
was  the  winter,  that  there  was  not  sufficiency  of  frost  and  snow  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  stores.  Relinquishing  therefore  this  part  of  tlie  great  plan,  he 
went  to  Massachusetts  (of  which  province  he  was  still  governor)  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  grand  movements  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
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175S.  if  the  result  of  a  junction  of  British  and  provincial  troops  should 
be  the  placing  of  the  provincials  under  British  officers,  it  would 
produce  very  general  discontent,  and  perhaps  desertion.  To  avoid 
so  serious  an  evil,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  British  troops  should 
succeed  tlie  provincials  in  the  posts  then  occupied  by  them,  so 
as  to  enable  the  whole  colonial  force  to  proceed  under  Window 
against  Crown  Point.  General  Abercrombie,  who  had  super- 
seded general  Shirley  as  commander  in  chief,  now  yielding  the 
JulySa.  command  to  the  earl  of  Loudoun ;  on  the  arrival  of  that  ooble- 
roan,  the  same  subject  was  revived.  While  the  colonial  officers 
readily  consented  to  ace  in  conjunction  with  the  European  troopSi 
and  cheerfully  submitted,  in  all  dutiful  obedience,  to  the  British 
commander  in  chief;  they  entreated  it  as  a  favour  of  his  lord- 
ship, as  the  New  England  troops  had  been  raised  on  particular 
terms,  and  had  proceeded  thus  far  according  to  their  original 
organization,  that  he  would  permit  them  to  act  separately,  so  &r 
as  it  might  be  consistent  with  his  majesty's  service,  scarcely 
was  this  point  of  honour  satisfactorily  adjusted,  when  the  attention 
of  both  British  and  provincial  soldiers  was  arrested  to  a  more 
serious  subject. 
Montcalm  M.  Montcalm,  who  succeeded  the  baron  Dieskau  in  the  chief 
iftSnit^  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  approached  Fort 
wego.  Ontario  at  Oswego  on  the  10th  of  August,  with  more  than  5000 
regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  Having  made  the  necessaiy 
dispositions,  he  opened  the  trenches  on  the  12tli  at  midnight, 
with  32  pieces  of  cannon,  beside  several  brass  mortars  and 
howitzers.  The  garrison  having  fired  away  all  their  shells  and 
ammunition,  colonel  Mercer,  the  commanding  officer,  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  spiked  up,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Little 
Oswego. Fort,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  enemy, 
^**'*iid*Fort  ^^'^'"S  in^niediate  possession  of  the  deserted  fort,  began  a  fire 
&orBe  from  it,  which  was  kept  up  without  intermission.  About  four 
tak^i  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river  was  Fort  George,  the  defence  of 
which  was  committed  to  colonel  Schuyler.  On  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  first  fort  by  colonel  Mercer,  about  370  of  his  men 
had  joined  colonel  Schuyler,  in  the  intention  of  having  an  inter- 
course between  his  fort  and  that  to  which  their  own  commander 
retreated ;  but  a  body  of  2500  Canadians  and  Indians  boldly 
swam  across  the  river,  in  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th, 
and  cut  off  that  communication.  On  the  13th,  colonel  Mercer 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  garrison,  deprived  of  their 
commander,  who  was  an  officer  of  courage  and  experience,  frus- 
trated in  their  hope  of  aid,  and  (icstitute  of  a  cover  to  their  fort, 
demanded  a  capitulation  on  the  rollowing  day,  and  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Tlicy  were  tiie  regiments  of  Shirley  and 
Pepperell,  and  amounted  to  1400  men.     The  conditions,  re- 
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quired  and  acceded  to,  were,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from     1756* 
plunder;  conducted  to  Montreal;  and  treated  with  buroaniQr. 
Ko  sooner  was  Montcalm   in   possession  of  the  two  forts  at 
Oswego,  than,  with  admirable  policy,  he  demolished  them  in  *^^j?"?Jl 
presence  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  whose  country  FreDcku 
ifaey  had  been  erected,  and  whose  jealousy  they  had  excited.^ 

On  this  disastrous  event,  every  plan  of  offensive  operation  was  Offensive 
immediately  relinquished.  General  Winslow  had  orders  from  JSi^^SiJ^ 
lord  Loudoun,  not  to  proceed  on  his  intended  expedition  against  ed. 
Tjconderoga,  but  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  attacking  him,  or  advancing  into  the  country  by  South  Bay, 
or  Wood  Creek.  General  Webb,  with  about  1400  men,  was 
posted  at  the  great  carrying  place ;  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
with  about  1000  militia,  was  stationed  at  the  German  Flats. 
The  proposed  expedition  up  the  Kennebeck,  to  destroy  the  set- 
tlement on  the  Claudiere,  terminated  in  a  mere  scouting  party, 
which  explored  the  country.  The  attempt,  proposed  against 
Fort  du  Qucsne,  was  not  prosecuted.  Virginia  chose  to  be  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive.  Maryland,  whose  frontier  was  covered 
by  the  adjoining  provinces,  was  wholly  inactive.  Pennsylvania 
raised  1500  men;  but  witli  no  other  view,  than  to  protect  her 
out  farms.^ 

The  southern  provinces  could  not  safely  be  neglected.     A  fort  Fort  Loa- 
was  built,  this  year,  on  Tennessee  river,  above  600  miles  distant  **°'"*  ^^"^ 
from  Charlestown,  and  called  Fort  Loudoun.     This  fort,  with 
Fort  Prince  George  and  Fort  Moore  (both  on  Savannah  river), 
and  the  forts  of  Frederica  and  Augusta,  were  garrisoned  by  the  jnVerolina 
king's  independent  companies  of  foot,  stationed  there  for  the  &  Georgia, 
protection  of  tlie  two  provinces.^ 

The  French  had  been  long  aiming  to  secure  the  interior  terri-  ?*"^**** 
tory  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.    Their  plan  for  fortifying 
the  Illinois  country  was  now  officially  developed.     The  first  fort 
of  their  plan  was  on  the  peninsula,  in  latitude  41°  30'.     This 
was  a  check  upon  the  several  nations  of  Sioux,  who  were  not 

1  Id  the  two  forts  the  French  found  121  pieces  of  artillery,  14  mortars,  a 
qoaotity  of  Bmall  arms,  33,0(K)lbH.  of  powder,  8000Ibs.  of  lead  and  iron,  in  balls 
and  bullets,  156  bombs,  with  other  smaller  stores  in  proportion,  and  12  months' 
provision  for  4000  men.  The  sloops  and  200  batteaux  fell  at  the  same  time 
iDto  their  bands.  With  their  prisoners  and  booty  they  hastily  embarked  for 
Montreal. 

2  Smollett,  i.  358—361.  Mante,  b.  2.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  215.  Wynne,  ii.  64, 
65.  Minot,  i.  c.  14.  Marshall,  i.  406— 409.  Biblioth.  Americ.  137.  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  vii.  123 — 158  ;  where  there  is  a  description  of  the  two  forts  at  Os- 
wego. They  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  Onondaga  River,  near  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Ontario.  A  good  A'iew  of  Oswego  is  prciixed  to  the  first  (4to.)  edition  of 
Smith's  Historj'  of  New  York. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  205,  209.  The  exports  of  Georgia,  this  year,  were  2997  barrels 
of  rice,  93951bs.  of  indigo,  and  268Ibs.  of  raw  silk,  which,  together  with  skins, 
furs,  lumber,  and  provisions,  amounted  to  no  more  than  £16,776  sterling. 
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Louisiana. 


then  in  confederacy  with  them.  The  next  post  was  on  the  river 
Donas,  so  called  after  the  junction  of  Illinois  river  and  Theakiki. 
The  next,  in  the  plan,  was  the  garrisoning  and  fortifying  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  Missouri  to  Kaskasias,  where  there 
were  five  posts.  Of  these  Kaskasias  was  considered  the  prioci- 
pal,  '^  as  it  is  the  pass  and  inlet  of  the  convoys  of  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  traders  and  hunters  of  the  post  of  Detroit,  and  that  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  savage  nations."  The  next  was  on  the 
Ohio,  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  river.  "  This," 
Vaudreuil  observed,  "  would  be  the  key  of  the  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana, would  be  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  Engli^,  and  re- 
strain their  encroachments,  and  would  obstruct  their  designs  in 
alienating  the  Indians  of  tl)e  Ohio  ;  it  would  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Cherokees,  on  the  river  Oubash,  and  river  Mississippi ; 
it  would  also  check  the  Cbickasaws,  and  would  by  these  means 
secure  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  communication 
with  our  posts."  M.  Jonquiere  proposed  another  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Rocky  river,  which,  he  said,  would  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  south  of  Canada.  ^'  By  these  posts,  and  the  posts 
of  the  Miamis,"  governor  Pownall  now  observed,  "  the  whole 
country  is  secured  and  fortified."^ 

There  were,  at  this  time,  about  60  forts  in  Canada,  most  of 
which  had  fine  settlements  around  them,  which  entirely  supported 
themselves.  The  garrisons  were  relieved  once  in  six  years. 
Scarcely  any  thing  was  sent  to  them,  but  dry  goods  and  ammu- 
nition. The  establishments,  posts,  and  settlements  of  Louisiana 
employed  2000  soldiers.  There  were  37  companies,  of  60  men 
each,  and  two  Swiss  companies,  of  75  men  each.^ 


« 


1  Memorial  of  governor  Pownall,  written  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 

stating  the  nature  of  the  service  in  North  America,  and  proposing  a  general 

plan  of  operations,  as  founded  thereon."    The  facts  supporting  the  Memorial 

were  derived  from  M.  Vaudrcuil^s  Letters  to  the  French  government  from  1743 

to  1752. 

3  Pownall,  Administration  of  the  Colonies.    The  garrison  of  New  Orleans : 

French    ...     900  )  -.-^ 

Swiss       ...      75  5 ^^^ 

Mobile,  8  French  companies  and  Swiss         .         .  475 

The  Illinois,  6  companies           ....  300 

The  Arkansas,  one  company          ....  50 

The  Natches,  one  company        ....  50 

The  Natchitoches,  one  company   ....  60 

The  Point  Coupe,  one  company         ...  50 

The  German  settlement,  one  company  ...  50 


Total  2000 

The  Mobile  companies,  mentioned  above,  held  a  garrison  at  Detour  Anglois. 
The  French  judged  it  necessary  to  fix  tliis  number  (475)  here,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  Pensacola,  on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  English,  on  the  other ; 
"  as  also,"  says  M.  Vaudreuil,  "  to  influence  the  Indians,  as  tliere  are  at  our 
meetings  and  treaties,  held  here  annually  with  the  Indians,  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  three  thousand  Indians  present." 
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Fort  Granby  on  the  confiaes  of  Pennsylvania,  was  surprised     1756. 
by  a  par^  of  French  and  Indians,  who  made  the  garrison  prison-  s^^v^^i^ 
en.    In^ad  of  scalping  the  captives,  they  loaded  them  with  FortGnm- 
floarj  and  drove  diem  bto  captivity.    The  Indians  on  the  Ohio  p^^ 
Ittving  killed  above  ICOO  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  fron- 
ders,  were  soon  chastised  vrith  military  vengeance.    Colonel 
AnnstroDg,  with  a  parly  of  280  proioncials,  marched  from  Fort 
Shirley,  wliich  bad  been  baih  on  the  Juniata  river,  about  1 50 
mSei  west  of  PhHadelphia,  to  Kittaning,  an  Indian  town,  the  sepc.  a. 
lendezvoos  of  those  murdering  Indians,  and  destroyed  it.     Cap-  Khtaniog  ' 
tain  Jacobs,  the  Indian  Chief,  defended  himself  through  loop  ^^^'^y^* 
boles  (rf*  Ins  log  bouse.    The  Indians  refuang  the  quarter  whicn 
was  ofl^d  diem,  colond  Armstrong  ordered  their  houses  to  be 
set  OQ  fire ;  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  sufibcated  and  burnt ; 
odiers  were  shot  in  attempting  to  reach  the  river.    The  Indian 
captain,  Us  squaw,  and  a  boy  called  the  King's  Son,  were  shot 
as  they  were  getting  out  of  the  window,  and  were  all  scalped.^ 
It  was  computed,  that  between  SO  and  40  Indians  were  destroy- 
ed.   Eleven  Englidi  prisoners  were  released.^ 

The  governor  of  Fenn^lvania  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  Indian 
with  the  Delaware  Indians  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Susque-  ^^^^J- 
banna,  and  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Catawbas. 
A  fort  was  buih  at  Winchester,  called  Fort  Loudoun ;  and  some 
Cberokees  joined  the  garrison  of  Fort  Cumberland.^ 

A  printbg  press  was  erected  at  Portsmouth,  by  Daniel  Fowie,  Printing  in 
wbo  now  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New  Hampshire  ^*  Hwnp* 
Gazette.^ 

Josiah  WDlard,  secretary  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  J.  WHiud 
died,  b  the  76th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1  Alante,  Hist  War,  b.  2.    Mem.  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  65. 

8  CoH.  N.  Yorlc  Hist  Soc.  iii.  399.  Captain  Mercer  was  wounded  in  this 
ftction  with  the  Indians,  and  carried  off  by  his  ensign  and  eleven  men.  He 
aAerwvds,  with  23  persons  and  4  released  prisoners,  returned  safe.  He  is  be- 
lieTed  to  be  eeneral  Mercer  of  the  United  States  army,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in  1776.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  presented  a  silver  medal  and  a  piece  of  plate  to  col.  Armstrong, 
and  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers  a  silver  medal,    lb. 

3  Mante,  b.  2. 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist  Coll.  ii.  176.  Thomas,  i.  433.  Fowle  removed 
dita  year  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  He  was  appointed  printer  to  the  govem- 
ffieot,  and  the  laws,  Slc  were  issued  from  his  press.  **  This  Paper,  the  oldest 
DOW  published  in  New  England,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  b 
DOW  [10  April,  1827]  marked  21  of  vol.  LXXII."     Farmer,  MS.  Letter. 

5  Blinot,  1.  904.  He  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  near  40  years,  and  during 
some  part  of  the  time  dischare:ed  the  duties  of  a  Counsellor,  and  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate. He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  ndiere  he  was  graduated  in  1698.  While  he  commanded  very 
hi^  respect  in  his  public  offices,  he  was  exemplary  for  his  piety  and  Christian 
xeal.  In  him  was  shown,  with  peculiar  felicity,  the  influence  of  the  reli^ous 
pnodplea  of  his  forefiohers ;  and  his  death  was  universally  regretted.    See  £liot 
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Cooncii  at       In  the  month  of  Jflnuary  a  council  was  holden  at  Boston, 
Boston.       composed  of  lord  Loudoun  and  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  provinces  and  of  Nova  Scotia.    At  this  councfl  his 
lordship  proposed,  that  New  England  should  raise  4000  men  for 
the  ensuing  campaign  ;  and  that  requisitions  proportionably  large 
should  be  made  on  New  York  and  New  Jersey.^    The  requisi- 
tions were  complied  with ;  and  his  lordship  found  himself,  in  the 
spring,  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  arm^.     Admiral  Hoi- 
Fresh         bourn  arriving  in  the  beginnbg  of  July  at  Habfax  with  a  power- 
troops  ar-     ful  squadron,  and  a  reinforcement  of  5000  British  troops  under 
Haiifez.      George  viscount  Howe ;  lord  Loudoun  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  sailed  from  New  York  with  6000  regulars,  to  join  those 
troops  at  the  place  of  their  arrival.     Instead  of  the  complex 
Project  to    operations  heretofore  proposed,  his  lordship  limited  his  plan  to  a 
reduce  Loo-  single  object.    Leaving  the  posts  on  the  lakes  stronghr  garrisoned, 
ifbourg.       jjg   determined   to  direct  his  whole   disposable  force   against 
Louisbourg ;  and  Halifax  had,  for  this  reason,  been  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  and  army  destined  for  the 
expedition.     After  the  forces  were  collected  at  Halifax,  informa- 
tion was  received,  that  a  French  fleet  had  lately  sailed  from 
Brest ;  that  Louisbourg  was  garrisoned  by  6000  regulars,  ex- 
clusive of  provincials ;  and  that  it  was  also  defended  by  17  line 
of  battle   ships,  which  were  moored  in  the   harbour.     There 
being  no  hope  of  success  against  so  formidable  a  force,  the  enter- 
E  oedtio    P"^  ^^^  deferred  to  the  next  year ;  the  general  and  admiral  on 
deferred*     the  last  of  August  proceeded  to  New  York ;  and  the  provinciab 

were  dismissed. 
Montcalm        I'be  marquis  de  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of 
comes  with  the  principal  part  of  the  British  force,  advanced  with  an  army 
UG^k^.   of  9000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.     The 
garrison  at  this  fort  consisted  of  between  2000  and  3000  regu- 
lars, and  its  forti6cations  were  strong  and  in  very  good  order. 
For  the  farther  security  of  this  important  post,  general  Webb 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward  with  an  army  of  4000  men.     The 
French  commander,  however,  urged  his  approaches  with  such 
vigour,  that,  within  six  days  after  the  investment  of  the  fort, 
colonel  Monroe,  the  commandant,  after  a  spirited   resistance, 

and  Allen,  Biog.  and  Dr.  Sc wall's  and  Mr.  Prince's  Sermons  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death. 
1  Tlie  apportionraent,  made  by  lord  Loudoun  for  New  England,  was : 

To  Massachusetts    .    .     1800  men      To  Rhode  Island    .     .    .    450 
Connecticut  .     .     .     1400  New  Hampshire    .     .    350 

The  quota  of  Massachusetts  is  less  than  its  proportion  would  have  heen,  hut  for 
the  troops  of  that  colony  employed  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  marine  service. 
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surrendered  by  capitulation.    The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed     1757. 
the  honours  of  war,  and  to  be  protected  against  the  Indians  until  s^^v^^i^ 
within  the  reach  of  Fort  Edward ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  soldiers  Augast  9. 
left  the  place,  than  the  Indians  in  the  French  army,  dbregarding  wuSam^'^ 
the  stipulation,  fell  upon  them,  and  committed  the  most  cruel  Henry, 
outrages.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  informed  by  the  governor  Mms.  gen- 
that  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  was  expected  in  Boston,  pnnnded  j;™io^"of 
barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  1000  men  at  Castle  Island,  their  iibeiw 
This  provision  was  made  without  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  ^^'« 
of  liber^,  which  no  pretexts  or  emergencies  could  ever  extort 
fiom  these  representatives  of  a  free  people.     The  provision  was 
declared  to  be  made,  not  as  an  expense,  which  could  "  of  right" 
be  demanded  of  the  inhabitants,  but  as  an  advance  of  money  on 
the  national  account.     An  occurrence  soon  after  puttbg  the  right 
to  the  test,  a  refusal  was  given  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
tn  application  to  quarter  and  billet  some  other  expected  troops, 
as  provided  by  act  of  parliament.     This  refusal  is  presumed  to 
bave  been  on  the  principle,  that  the  act  did  not  extend  to  this 
country.    It  occasioned  a  short  controversy  with  lord  Loudoun, 
who'maiutmned  such  an  extension  of  the  parliamentary  act,  and 
peremptorily  insisted  on  the  right  demanded.     The  general 
court,  on  this  occasion,  passed  a  law,  which,  lord  Loudoun  in- 
formed the  governor  by  a  letter,  was  short  of  his  expectations. 
This  letter  the  governor  laid  before  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  goyemori 
answered  by  an  address  to  his  excellency,  "  in  which  the  spirit 
of  their  forefathers  seemed  to  revive."    They  asserted,  that  the 
parts  of  the  act  of  parliament,  reladng  to  this  subject,  did  not 
extend  to  the  Colonies  and  Plantations ;  stated,  that  they  had 


1  Minot,  u.  11—22.  Marshall,  i.  411—416.  Mante,  b.  2.  Trumbull,  U.  8. 
c.  11.  Smith,  N.  York,  ii.  c.  6.  The  British  officers  complained,  that  the 
troops  were  pillaged,  and  that  the  men  were  dragged  out  of  the  ranks  and 
tomahawked,  before  the  exertions  of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  to  restrain  the 
savages  were  effectual.  Carver  [Travels,  132^—136.]  says,  the  captured  troops 
were,  by  the  capitulation,  to  be  allowed  covered  waggons  to  transport  their 
baggage  to  Fort  Edward,  and  a  guard  to  protect  them ;  mat  the  promised  guard 
was  not  furnished ;  and  that  1500  persons  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners 
by  the  Indians.  For  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  in  justice  to  the  French 
conunander,  whose  virtues  are  acknowledged  by  his  enemies,  this  account  should 
Dot  be  admitted  without  demonstrative  proof.  Minot  says :  "  The  breach  of  this 
capituhtion,  whether  voluntary  or  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  reproach  at  the  time,  and  long  continued  to  fill  the 
British  colonists  with  indignation  and  horror."  A  great  part  of  the  prisoners,  he 
observes,  were  piUaged  and  stripped,  and  many  of  them  murdered  by  the 
savages ;  some  reached  Fort  Edward  in  a  scattering  manner,  and  others  returned 
again  to  the  French.  Dr.  Belknap  says :  **  The  Indians,  who  served  in  this 
expedition,  on  the  promise  of  plunder,  were  enraged  at  the  terms  granted  to 
the  garrison ;  and,  as  they  marched  out  unarmed,  fell  upon  them,  stripped  them 
naked,  and  murdered  all  who  made  aiw  resistance.  The  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment, happening  to  be  in  the  rear,  felt  ihe  chief  fury  of  the  enemy.  Out  of 
two  hundred,  ei^ty  were  killed  and  taken."    Hist  N.  Hamp.  ii.  209. 
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1757.    therefore  enlarged  the  barracks  at  the  Castle  to  a< 
v^*^^^  the  number  demanded,  and  passed  a  law  for  reimiting  parties  u 
near  the  act  of  parliament  as  the  nature  of  the  country  and  hi 
settlements  would  admit ;  that  such  a  law  was  necessary  Id  give 
power  to  the  magistrates,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  make  it^ 
when  the  troops  were  necessary  for  their  protection  and  defeoce. 
end  MMrt    They,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  their  rights,  as  Englishmen ;  and 
their  rights.  decb|ed  that,  by  the  royal  charter,  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
civil  government  were  granted  to  them ;  that  the  enjoymeot  of 
these  was  their  support  under  all  burdens,  and^woiud  aDimtlB 
them  to  resist  an  invading  enemy  to  the  last  breath,  as  their  loM 
or  hazards  would  dispirit  them*    After  conciliatory  comnoAimofr* 
tions  had  mutually  passed,  there  was  the  termination  of  a  dispute 
'^  which  seemed  to  rise  to  haughtiness  and  asperi^  on  one  pai1» 
and  to  zeal  and  independence  on  the  other."  ^ 
Troops  for       The  frontier  settlements  of  all  the  colonies  required  protectioiL 
Uen^^      Part  of  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  about  1000  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, 300  Maryland,  and  600  Virginia  provincials,  conrnumded 
by  colonel  Stanwix,  were  ordered  for  the  protection  of  the  west- 
ern frontiers;   and  part  of  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americans^ 
commanded  by  colonel  Bouquet,  with  three  independent 
panics,  and  the  colony  troops,  were  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  in  Carolina.^ 
Sept  24.         Tlie  British  fleet,  while  cruizing  off  Louisbourg,  was  sucpriaed 
2£^       by  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  in  which  the  whole  of  it  narrovdy 
escaped  destruction.    The  Tilbury  was  driven  ashore  on  thie 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  225  of  her  men  were  drowned. 
The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  taken  up  by  the  French,  and 
afterwards  sent,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Halifax.    The  Nevrark 
drove  into  Halifax,  after  throwing  eight  of  her  guns  overboard. 
Others  were  driven  to  the  same  necessi^,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  dismasted.    Admiral  Holboum,  leaving  odly  a  small  squad- 
ron at  Halifax,  made  the  best  of  bis  way,  with  as  many  ships  as 
he  could  collect,  for  England.^ 
Anembiy        In  January,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  a  bill  for 
ofPennsyi.  granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  £100,000  by  a  tax  on  all  the 
estates  real  and  personal,  and  taxables,  within  the  province.    Ob 
tontrover-  Submitting  it  to  governor  Denny  for  his  sanction,  he  refused  it. 
Bj  with  the  "  The  proprietaries,"  he  observed  in  his  message,  "  are  willing 
go? emor.     ^^^j^  estates  should  be  taxed  m  the  manner  that  appears  to  them 
to  be  reasonable,  and  agreeable  to  the  land  tax  acts  of  parliament 
in  our  mother  country.'^    He  stated,  that  "  his  majesty  s  service, 
and  the  defence  of  this  province,  render  it  necessary  to  raise 

1  MiDOt,  ii.  24~a0 ;  Pownall,  Governor, 
a  MaDte,  Hift.  of  the  War,  b.  2. 
3  Ibid. 
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ImaMkiB  soppEes ;"  and  earnestly  recommended  it  to  tbe  as-  1787« 
aenMy  to  firame  such  a  bill,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  pass,  >^^/«^ 
^  consistent  with  his  honour  and  Us  engagements  to  the  proprie- 
taries*'' The  message  was  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  tbe  ngbts 
of  tbe  cdodsts ;  and  ^<  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,''  remonstrated  to  the 
^ofemor*  In  their  spirited  remonstrance  they  sav :  ^  We  have, 
m  the  due  exercise  of  our  jjust  rights  by  the  royal  and  provincial 
charters,  and  tbe  laws  of  tms  provmce,  and  as  an  En^sh  repre- 
sentatite  body,  framed  this  bill  consistent  with  those  rights.'' 
Havmg  assigned  their  reasons  to  sustain  the  remonstrance,  they 
conclude  it  in  these  words :  "  We  do,  therefore,  m  the  name  of 
our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  m  behalf  of  the  distressed  people 
we  represent,  unanimouSy  demand  it  of  the  governor  as  our 
uoHT,  that  be  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  we  now  present  him,  for 
eranting  to  his  majesty  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
defence  of  this  province,  (and  as  it  is  a  money-bill,  without 
aheratioQ  or  amendment,  any  instructions  whatsoever  firom  the 
proprietaries  notwithstanding)  as  he  will  answer  to  the  crown  for 
all  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  at  his  peril."  This  remon- 
strance produced  no  other  effect  upon  the  governor  than  of 
confirming  his  refusal,  and  of  drawmg  from  him  a  laboured 
justification,  <^  grounded  upon  parliamentary  usage  in  Ejigland, 
and  the  supposed  hardship  of  taxing  the  unimproved  lands  of 
theproprietaries." 

The  governors  of  Pennsylvania  thus  adhering  to  their  instruc-  r  Franklin 
tions,  not  to  assent  to  any  tax  bill  that  did  not  exempt  the  estates  "^^^t  agent 
of  the  proprietaries,  the  assembly  of  that  province  sent  Benjamm  ^  ^^^"'^^^ 
Franklm  as  an  agent  to  London,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress. 
The  subject  was  agitated  before  tne  privy  council;  and  Mr. 
Franklin  acceding  to  a  proposal  to  enter  under  engagements  that 
the  assesments  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  a  bill  for  levying  a 
general  tax,  that  had  previously  received  the  governor's  assent, 
after  the  agent's  departure  from  the  province,  was  stamped  with 
the  royal  approbation.    "  These  disputes,  by  calling  the  energetic 
mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  fitted  him  for  those  extraordinary 
s^rices  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatest  glory  by  contributing 
to  that  of  his  country."^ 

1  Fnnklln's  Works,  i.  178—190,  and  Hist  Review.  The  Remonstranoe  was 
■gned  by  order  of  the  house,  **  Isaac  Norris,  speaker ; "  the  composition  ia 
ascribed  to  Franklin  by  his  biographer,  who  sajrs,  a  resolution  of  the  house  of 
isiPinMy  *'  was  digested  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  by  Mr.  Franklin,  as  the 
interoal  evidence  of  the  language  plainly  demonstrates."  While  Franklin  was 
engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  proprietaries  at  London,  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  drawing  up  a  minute  account  of  the  province.  He  traced  its  histoiy 
from  its  oil^rinal  settlement,  with  tbe  various  changes  which  it  had  progressive^ 
niMlergoDe  m  the  form  of  its  government.    To  him,  as  the  result  of  mis  inves- 
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The  board  of  oorrespondents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  fiir 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge  having  solicited  the  Socie^  to 
apply  in  their  behalf  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
£^dand,  a  collection  was  appointed  to  be  made  through  all  the 
parish  churches  in  Scodand,  for  the  purpose  of  Christianizing  the 
North  American  Indians.^ 

A  mission  was  commenced  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Crospel  in  New  England,  in  the  Cherokee  Upper  Towns,  with 
promising  appearances ;  but  the  Cherokees  having  joined  with 
the  French  in  hostilities  against  the  English,  the  mission  was  sooo 
given  up.* 

The  whole  colony  of  Louisiana  is  said  to  have  contained  not 
more  than  10,000  souls,  whites  and  negroes;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Montreal,  to  have  been  about  5000.  In  the  English  West  India 
islands  there  were  at  least  230,000  negro  slaves ;  and  the  white 
inhabitants,  on  the  highest  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  90,000 
souls.  The  city  of  New  York  contained  upwards  of  2000 
houses,  and  more  than  12.000  inhabitants,  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Philadelphia  contained  about  2000  housesi 
and  about  13,000  inhabitants.^ 

Jonathan  Belcher,  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jerseyi 
died,  at  the  age  of  76  years.^    Aaron  Burr,  president  of  New 


tigation,  is  ascribed  the  work  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1759,  entitled ; 
**  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Peniuyhrania^ 
from  its  Origin ;  so  far  as  regards  the  several  points  of  Controversy,  which  havVy 
from  time  to  time,  arisen  between  the  several  Governors  of  that  Prgvutcs 
and  their  several  Assemblies.  Founded  on  Authentic  Documents."  Tliif 
Historical  Review  forms  Vol.  U.  of  Franklin's  Worics,  Edit.  1818. 

1  Account  of  &e  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowladgt. 
The  collection  amounted  to  £546.  5s.  3d.  sterling. 

8  Ibid. 

3  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  29,  88, 117, 191,  204. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  418, 487.  Gov.  Belcher  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Belcher,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  In- 
herited a  large  paternal  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  CoDeffe,  where  he 
was  graduated  m  1699.  Not  long  after,  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  ^»ent  six 
years,  and  ww  treated  with  distinguished  notice.  He  was  twice  at  the  court  of 
Hanover,  before  the  protestant  succession  took  place  in  the  fan^y  of  Braoe- 
wick,  and  received  from  the  princess  Sophia  a  ^Id  medal.  He  was  graceful  fai 
his  person,  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  aspinng  in  his  disposition.  On  (he 
deam  of  governor  Burnet,  he  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Massachoeetti 
and  New  Hampshire,  in  1780.  In  that  eminent  station  he  was  indolged  tibe 
exercise  of  that  power,  to  which  he  had  aspired.  "  The  councU  never  eijoyed 
less  freedom  than  in  his  time.  He  proposed  matters  for  their  sanction,  immer 
than  advice,  rarely  failing  of  a  majority  to  approve  of  his  sentiments."  Hb 
st^  of  living  v^as  elegant  and  splendid,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  hoepltalilj. 
"  Thoueh  bjr  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  he  was  curtailed  of  his  •  - 
vet  he  dbdained  any  unwarrantable  or  mean  ways  of  obtaining  money  to 
his  expenses."  The  controversy  of  this  governor  with  the  general  court, 
was  transmitted  from  his  predecessors,  and  through  him  to  the  succeeding  gov- 
ernor, is  too  local,  and  too  prolix,  to  admit  a  recital.  It  prindpaUy  respected 
a  fixed  tcUary,  which  the  one  demanded,  and  the  other  refused.  The  causes 
which  influenced  his  removal  from  office,  are  represented  much  to  the  discredit 
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r  College,  died,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.^    Spencer     1757. 
I  lieiitenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,   £ed  at  Cam-  v^-v^^ 

1768. 

B  successes  of  the  French,  the  last  year,  left  the  colonies  giooot 
;loomy  state.    By  the  acquisition  of  Fort  William  Henry,  state  of  the 
lad  obtained  full  possession  of  the  lakes  Champlain  and  ^^^^"^^ 
;e;  and  by  the  desuruction  of  Oswego,  ibey  had  acquired 
MDinion  of  those  other  lakes  which  connect  the  St.  Liaw- 
with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.    The  first  affi)rded  the 
t  admission  from  the  northern  colonies  into  Canada,  or  from 
la  into  those  colonies ;  the  last  united  Canada  to  Louisiana, 
e  continued  possession  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  they  preserved 
lacendency  over  the  Indians,  and  held  undisturbed  posses- 

pdllieal  enemies,  but  in  no  deeree  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  integrity. 
•  so  ftr  restored  to  tiie  royal  nivour,  as  to  be  placed  in  the  first  vacant 
mint  In  Ameiica.  This  vacancy  occurred  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey, 
be  ipoit  the  remaining  years  of  his  life ;  and  where  his  memory  has  been 
!  wim  deserved  respect.  In  the  judgment  of  President  Burr,  "  &e  scholar, 
'nrnpHsiwd  |;eDtleinan,  and  the  true  Christian  were  seldom  more  happily 
MOi^^hly  muted  than  •  in  him."  His  remains  were  brou^t  to  Massachu- 
ind  entombed  at  Cambridge.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  4.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp. 
W,  and  c.  18.    Burr's  Sermon  at  Gov.  Belcher's  Interment    ADen  and 

lioff. In  the  Prince  Collection  of  Bianuscripts  I  found  a  folio  MS.  of 

r.  Jonathan  Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  containing  the  names  of  the  members 
CJlmrch,  **  taken  and  registered  in  the  11.  month  1658 ;"  among  which 
ndraw  Belcher  and  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Danforth)  his 

Thdr  five  children  are  also  registered,  of  whom  Andrew,  fiither  of  Uie 
ar,  was  the  fourth — **  all  baptized  in  this  Chureh."  The  tomb  of  gover- 
Icher  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  grave  jrard  in  Cambridge. 
mdent  Burr  was  bom  at  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Tale 
H  where  he  was  graduated  in  1735.  In  1742  he  took  the  pastoral  chai^ 
presbyterian  church  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey ;  and  in  1748  was  unani- 

elected  President  of  the  college  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding, 
fried  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
lege.  Miller,  ii.  345.  Allen  [Biog.],  with  a  copious  biography  of  Presi- 
irr,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  religious  character  and  literary 
ilishments  of  Mrs.  Bun,  who  died  the  year  after  ihe  death  of  her  husband, 
— ^**in  every  respect  an  ornament  to  her  sex."  The  eulogist  of  the 
!nt,  who  was  not  less  discriminating  than  eloquent,  says,  **  He  was  emi- 
>  a  theoloeian,  as  a  preacher,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  Christian  philanthropist, 
emplaiy  tor  his  pietv.  To  his  unparalleled  assiduity,  next  to  the  divine 
S|;,  was  ascribed  Uie  Aourishine  state  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
'  his  death."  Funeral  Eulogium  on  President  Burr  by  William  Livings- 
iq.  A  few  days  before  his  own  death,  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at 
srment  of  governor  Belcher,  4  Sept.  1757. 

t  was  bora  of  parents  in  private  life,  and  was  adopted  by  Sir  William 
ind  made  his  heir.  He  rose  through  successive  offices  to  that  of  lieuten- 
eraor  in  1732,  which  ho  held  from  that  time  until  his  death.  He  was 
to  act  several  times  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  province,  and  was  in 
ce  when  he  died.  .In  the  various  stations  which  he  held,  he  sustained 
racter  of  a  prudent,  faithful,  upright  man.  Minot,  ii.  15.  Appleton^s 
I  on  his  death.    Eliot's  Biography. 
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1758.  sktt  of  aO  tbe  countiy  west  of  die  Alfeghany  ino|^^  Indib 
«d¥erse  state  of  thineS}  die  aurit  of  Britain  rose  in  full  proportion 
to  the  occasion ;  and  her  colonies,  instead  of  yielding  to  deapoiK 
dency,  resumed  fresh  couijige,  and  cheerfully  made  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  the  last  autunuii 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  administration,  which  coociliated 
the  contending  interests  in  parliament ;  and  while  the  wiadom  of 
diat  verj  extraordinary  statesman  devised  great  and  judicioiii 
plana,  his  active  sfini  infused  new  life  into  dl,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  whose  province  it  was  to  execute  them.  In  a  drcular 
letter  to  the  cokmial  governors,  he  assured  them  of  the  determi- 
nation to  send  a  luge  force  to  America,  to  operate  by  aea  and 
land  against  the  French ;  and  called  on  them  to  raise  as  km 
bodies  of  men,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  allow.  1m 
northern  colonies  were  prompt  and  liberal  m  furnishing  requisite 
supplies.  The  legislature  of  massachusetts  voted  to  furnish  7000 
men ;  Connecticut,  5000 ;  and  New  Hampshire,  3000.  These 
troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field  ver^  early  in  May,  previous  to 
which  time  admiral  Boscawen  had  arrived  at  Halifax  whfa  a  for- 
nudable  fleet,  and  about  12,000  British  troops  under  the  cdmmaBd 
of  general  Amherst.  Tie  eari  of  Loudoun  had  returned  to 
England,  and  general  Abercrombie,  on  whom  the  chief  t*nmmnnA 
of  me  entire  forces  for  the  American  war  had  devolved,  was  now 
at  die  head  of  50,000  men ;  the  most  powerful  army  ever  seen 
in  America.^ 
Pnjeetof  Three  expeditions  were  proposed  for  this  year;  the  firrt, 
^  ^^^^  gainst  LouisDoure ;  the  second,  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
^^^^  Pbint;  and  the  mird,  against  Fort  du  Quesne.  On  die  first 
EzpeditUm  expedition  admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28di  of 
against  May,  with  a  fleet  of  20  ships  of  the  line  and  18  frigates,  and  an 
^^'"**®™*"  army  of  14,000  men  under  the  command  of  general  Amherst, 
and  arrived  before  Louisbourg  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  garrison 
of  that  place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  de  Drucourt,  an 
officer  of  courage  and  experience,  was  composed  of  2500 
regulars,  aided  by  600  militia.  The  harbour  being  secured  by 
five  ships  of  the  line,  one  50  gun  ship,  and  five  frigates,  three  oi 
which  were  sunk  across  die  mouth  of  the  basin,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  When,  with 
some  difficulty  but  little  loss,  the  landing  was  effected  at  the 
June  a.  creek  of  Cormoran,  and  the  artillery  and  stores  were  brou^  on 
shore,  general  Wolfe  was  detached  with  2000  men,  to  seize  a 
post  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  the  Ligbtliouse  point,  from  which 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  fortifications  in  the  town  might 
be  greatly  annoyed.     On  the  approach  of  that  gallant  officer, 

1  In  thifl  computation  arc  included  **  troops  of  every  description  ;  *'  22>000  of 
diem  were  reguiir  troops.    Univ.  Hist. 
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• 
the  post  wns  abandoned ;  and  several  veiy  strong  batteries  were  1758. 
erected  there.  Approaches  were  also  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town,  and  the  aege  was  pressed  with  resolute,  but 
slow  and  cautious  vigour.  A  very  heavy  cannonade  being  kept 
up  against  the  town  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  a  bomb  at 
lengm  set  on  fire  and  blew  up  one  of  the  great  ships,  and  the 
flames  were  communicated  to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same 
late.  Tie  English  admiral  now  sent  600  men  in  boats  into  the  July  si. 
harbour,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  two  ships  of  the  line,  which 
sdn  remained  in  the  basin  ;  and  one  of  them,  that  was  aground, 
was  destroyed,  the  other  was  towed  off  in  triumph.  This  gallant 
expkut  putting  the  English  in  complete  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  several  In'eaches  being  made  practicable  in  the  works,  the 
place  was  deemed  no  longer  defensible,  and  the  governor  ofiered 
to  capitulate.  His  terms,  however,  were  refused ;  and  it  was 
required,  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war, 

or  sustiun  an  assault  by  sea  and  land.    These  humiliating  terms, ^e. 

though  at  first  rejected,  were  afterward  acceded  to ;  and  Louis-  Loujibouig 
bourg  with  all  its  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  as  also  ^^^  ^7 
Island  Royal,  St.  John's,  and  their  dependencies,  were  placed  in    ®  °^ '  * 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  without  farther  difficulty,  took 
entire  possession  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.    In  effecting 
this  conquest  about  400  of  the  assailants  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  conquerors  found  221  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1 8  mortars,  with 
a  very  lam  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.     The  inhabitants 
of  Cape  oretcm  were  sent  to  France  in  English  ships ;  but  the 
garrison,  sea  oflkers,  sailors,  and  marines,  amounting  collectively 
to  5637,  were  carried  prisoners  to  England.     The  garrison  lost 
upward  of  1500  men  ;  and  the  town  was  left  "  almost  an  heap 
of  ruins."  ^ 

The  armies  intended  for  the  execution  of  the  plans  against 
Ticonderosa  and  Fort  du  Quesne,  were  to  rendezvous  at  Albany 
and  Philaofelphia.     The  first  was  commanded  by  general  Aber- 

1  llinhaU,  i.  428— 481.  Uniy.  Hist.  xl.  219.  Wynne,  u.  80.  Minot,  ii.  38. 
Ifante,  b.  8.  Smollett,  b.  8.  c.  9.  Trumbull,  Conn.  b.  2.  c.  18 ;  and  U.  States, 
L  c.  11.  At  St.  Jobn*s,  4100  inhabitants  submitted,  and  brought  in  their  arms. 
The  Articles  of  Capitulation,  in  Mante,  are  signed  by  the  French  commander, 
**  Le  Chevalier  de  Drucour."  Mante  says,  «In  this  memorable  siege  the 
French  troops  had  about  350  killed  and  wounded. — The  fleet  of  that  nation 
fluflfered  considerably  by  the  loss  of  Le  Prudent  and  L*£ntrepenant,  of  74  guns 
each ;  Le  Capricieux,  Le  Cclebrc,  and  Bieniaisant,  of  64  each ;  Apollo,  60 ;  Le 
Chevre,  Biche,  and  Fidelle,  frigates ;  the  Diana,  taken  by  the  Boreas,  and  the 
Echo  by  the  Juno.** — This  conquest  caused  great  rejoicings  in  England,  which 
•erved  to  revive  the  honour  of  the  northern  colonies,  which  had  tormerly  con- 
quered Cape  Breton.  The  colours  of  Louisbourg  and  of  the  troops  were 
earned  to  England.  These  trophies  weie  carried  from  Kensington,  and  deposited, 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  a  form  of  thanks- 
f^ving  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.    In  New  England  tiie  joy 

m  great,  and  it  was  there  also  solemnly  testified  by  a  public  fhanksgiving. 

▼OL.  II.  11 
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1758.    crombie,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  15,000  men,  attraded  b^ 

^^-^^^w/  a  formidable  train  of  artiDery.^    On  the  5th  of  July  the  general 

Abercrom-   embarked  his  troops  on  Lake  George,  on  board  of  125  whale 

fo?^^'  boats,  and  900  batteaux.     His  first  operations  were  against  Ti- 

derog».       conderoga.     After  debarkation  at  the  landing  place  in  a  cove  on 

the  west  side  of  the  lake,  the  troops  were  formed  into  four 

columns,  the  British  in  the  centre,  and  the  provincials  on  the 

flanks.     In  this  order  they  marched  toward  the  advanced  guard 

of  the  French,  which,  consisting  of  one  battalion  only,  posted  io 

a  logged  camp,  destroyed  what  was  in  their  power,  and  made  a 

precipitate    retreat.     While   Abercrombie   was  continuing  bis 

march  in  the  woods,  toward  Ticonderoga,  the  columns  were 

thrown  into  confusion,  and  in  some  degree  entangled  with  each 

other.     At  this  Juncture,  lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  right 

centre  column,  ^11  in  with  a  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 

enemy  which  was  lost  in  the  wood  in  retreating  from  Lake 

George,  and  immediately  attacked  and  dispersed  it,  killing  a 

Loid  Howe  considerable  number,  and  taking  148  prisoners.     In  this  skinnidiy 

kuied.        lord  Howe  fell  on  the  first  fire.^ 

The  English  army,  without  farther  opposition,  took  possession 
of  a  post  within  two  miles  of  Ticonderoga.  Abercrombie,  having 
learned  from  the  prisoners  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that 
fortress,  and  from  an  engineer,  the  condition  of  their  works^ 
resolved  on  an  immediate  storm,  and  made  instant  disposition  for 
an  assault.  Tlie  troops,  having  received  orders  to  march  up 
briskly,  rush  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  reserve  their  own  till 
tliey  had  passed  a  breastwork,  marched  to  the  assauk  with  great 
intrepidity.  Unlocked  for  impediments,  however,  occurred.  In 
front  of  tlie  breastwork,  to  a  considerable  distance,  trees  had 
been  felled  with  their  branches  outward,  many  of  which  were 
sharpened  to  a  point,  by  means  of  which  the  assailants  were  not 
only  retarded  in  their  advance,  but,  becoming  entangled  among 
the  boughs,  were  exposed  to  a  very  galling  fire.     Finding  it 


1  The  27th,  42d,  44th,  46th,  and  65th  rodments ;  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Americans ;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  making:  about  6867 
of  the  king's  troops,  and  9024  provincials,  boatmen  included ;  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  16,391  men.    Mante,  b.  8. 

S  Lord  Howe  was  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  n^-as  a  young  nobleman 
of  the  most  promining  military  talents,  who  by  his  many  virtues,  as  well  as  by 
his  distinguished  valour,  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  aflcction  both  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  British  troops.  The  province  of  Massachusetts,  by  an  order  of  the 
General  Court  (which  granted  £250  for  the  purpose),  afterward  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Sir  William  Howe,  who  coninianded  (lie  British  anny  in  the  subse- 
quent revolutionary  war  in  America. — Major  Rof^crs,  who  with  a  body  of 
Rangers  went  against  the  left  Hank  of  the  enemy  and  killed  several,  says  of  lord 
Howe  :  "  TIim  noble  and  brave  officer  being  universally  beloved  by  both  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  his  fall  was  not  only  sincerely  lamented,  but  seemed 
to  produce  an  almost  general  consternation  and  languor  through  the  whole.*' 


f> 
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impracticable  to  pass  the  breastwork,  which  was  eight  or  nine    1768. 
feet  higb|  and  much  stronger  than  had  been  represented,  general  v^-vr^ 
Abererombie,  after  a  contest  of  near  four  hours,  orderea  a  re-  Joij  a. 
treat;  and  the  next  day  resumed  his  former  camp  on  the  south  ^^^^j^ 
side  of  Lake  George.     In  this  ill  judged  assault,  nearly  2000  of  at  Ticonde- 
tbe  assailants  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  number  towards  '^^ 
400  were  provincials.     Almost  half  of  the  Highland  regiment, 
commanded  by  lord  John  Murray,  with  25  of  its  officers,  were 
either  killed,  or  desperately  wounded.    The  loss  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  covered  during  the  whole  action,  was  inconsiderable.^ 

On  the  proposition  of  colonel  Bradstreet  for  an  expedition  Expedition 
aeainst  Fort  Fronienac,  £;eneral  Abercrombie,  relinquishing  for  the  "?'*i"t  fort 

^        ^L'j*  '     .  rwM        J  j^^T»'.  ^  Frontenac; 

present  his  designs  agamst  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Fomt,  sent 
that  able  and  gallant  officer  for  this  service  with  a  detachment  of 
nearly  3000  men,  chiefly  provincials,  furnished  with  8  pieces  of 
cannon  and  2  mortars.^  Bradstreet,  having  marched  to  Oswego, 
embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
August  landed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort.  Within  two  days,  his 
batteries  were  opened  at  so  short  a  distance,  that  almost  every 
shell  took  eflfect,  and  the  French  commandant,  finding  the  place  ^^eo,  au- 
untenable,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  Indians  having  pre-  guits?. 
viously  deserted,  the  prisoners  were  but  110.  The  captors  found 
ID  the  fort  60  pieces  of  cannon,  16  small  mortars,  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  arms,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions,  military  stores, 
and  merchandise ;  and  9  armed  vessels  fell  into  their  hands. 
Colone]  Bradstreet,  having  destroyed  the  fort  and  vessek,  and 
such  stores  as  could  not  be  brought  off,  returned  to  the  main 
army.' 


1  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  219,  220.  Marahall,  i.  4S2— 436.  Mante,  b.  8.  TnimbuU 
[tJ.  S.  i.  881 ;  CoDD.  b.  2. 18,  from  Gen.  Abercrombie's  Return]  says,  "  Of  the 
vegolan  were  kiUed  464 ;  of  the  provincials  87.  In  the  whole  548.  Of  the 
regulars  were  wounded  1117;  of  the  provincials  239.  In  the  whole  1356. 
There  were  missing  29  regulars  and  8  provincials.  The  whole  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  1941." 

S  In  reference  to  this  "  Expedition  against  Fort  Cataraquoi  or  Frontenac,  on 
Lake  Ontario,"  Mante  says :  "  The  General  gave  him  [Col.  Bradstreet]  the 
ioDowing  troops  to  execute  it 

Regulars 135 

New  York    Provincials 1112 

New  Jersey          " 412 

Boston                 « 676 

Rhode  Island       "        . 818 

Batteau  men                          800 

Making  in  all        2952  men ; 

besides  a  small  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  with  eight  cannon  and  two 
mortars." 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  221.  Marshall,  i.  437,  438.  Boston  Gazette.  Trumbull, 
U.  S.  c.  11 ;  Conn.  ii.  893.  Smollett,  b.  3.  c.  9.  Mante,  b.  8.  Rogers,  Journal. 
"  This  fort,"  says  Rogers,  *'  was  square-faced,  had  four  bastions  built  with  stone, 
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1768.        The  demolitioD  of  Fort  Frootenac  facilitated  die  reductioo  of 

N^-v^^  Fort  du  Quesne.    General  Forbes,  to  whom  this  eDterprise  was 

Expedition  entrusted,  bad  marched  early  in  July  from  Philadelpbia  at  thft 

JIPqJI^  head  of  the  army  destined  for  the  expedition ;  but,  such  debq^a 

were  experienced,  it  was  not  until  September  that  the  Vvnoia 

regulars,  commanded  by  colonel  Washington,  were  ordered  to 

join  the  British  troops  at  Ray's  town.    Before  the  army  was  pat 

m  motion,  major  Grant  was  detached  with  800  men,  parC^  Bm* 

ish  and  partly  provincials,  to  reconndtre  the  fort  and  the  adjaoeni 

country,     mving  invited  an  attack  from  the  French  ganiaoBf 

this  detachment  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy;  and  after  a 

brave  defence,  in  which  300  men  were  killed  and  WDODded* 

major  Grrant  and  19  other  officers  were  taken  prisoners.    General 

Forbes  with  the  main  army,  amounting  to  at  least  8000  men,  at 

length  moved  forward  from  Ray's  town ;  but  did  not  reach  FoiC 

du  Quesne  until  late  in  November.    On  the  evening  preoediw 

his  arrival,  the  French  garrison,  deserted  by  their  IndianSy  and 

unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  place  against  so  formidaUe  an 

army,  had  abandoned  the  fort,  and  escaped  in  boats  down  the 

NoT.SS.      Ohb.    The  English  now  took  possession  of  that  important 

Fort  da       fortress,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  popular  minister,  caUed  it 

taken,  and   Pittsburg.    No  sooner  was  the  British  flag  erected  on  it,  than 

F?""^       the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Indians  came  in,  and  made  their 

ittibois.    jm])Q^3^QQ  fQ  ^Q  English.    General  Forbes,  having  copcluded 

treaties  with  those  natives,  left  a  garrison  of  provinciak  in  dM 

Ibrt,  and  built  a  blockhouse  near  Loyal  Hannan ;  but,  worn  out 

with  fatigue,  he  died  before  he  could  reach  Philadelpliia.^ 

Rangen  Early  in  the  year,  the  earl  of  Loudoun  had  appointed  eaptab 

if'^wd  ^'^^'^  Rogers  to  raise  five  additional  companies  to  augmrat  the 

.  England,  j^gg^^  j-Qyp  ^g^  England  and  one  Indian  company,  aU  to  be 

at  Fort  Edward  on  or  before  the  15th  of  March.  Rogers  im- 
mediately sent  officers  into  the  New  England  colonies,  nrfiere 
the  augmentation  was  quickly  completed,  and  the  .5  companies 
were  ready  for  service  by  the  4th  of  March.*  While  the  en- 
trenchments of  Abercrombie  enclosed  him  in  security,  M.  de 


and  was  near  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  in  circumference.  It  was  about  a  ktgiw 
from  Lake  Ontario.  The  French  had  formeriy  a  great  trade  at  thb  fort  with  tha 
Indians,  it  being  erected  on  purpose  to  prevent  their  trading  with  the  KngHJi," 
This  important  post  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  just  wSere  it 
takes  its  rite  from  lake  Ontario.  **  The  fort  not  only  commanded  the  entnnee 
of  the  river  from  the  lake,  but  was  the  grand  magazine  for  supplying  Nfaucaim* 
du  Quesne,  and  all  the  enemy's  southern  and  western  garrisons."    TnunbuU. 

1  UniF.  Hist  zl.  222.  Wynne,  ii.  89.  MarshaU,  i.  83S— 340.  Smollett,  b.  4. 
c.  9.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  c.  11 ;  Conn.  ii.  394.  Mante,  b.  3.  Mantc  says  of  gen- 
eral Forbes — **  his  constitution  having  been  exhausted  by  the  incredible  fat^uai 
of  the  service,  he  died  .  .  in  the  49Si  year  of  his  age,  justly  regrettedv  aa  a 
public  loss,  by  all  ranks." 

9  Rogers,  Jounuds,  76—78. 
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llontcalm  was  active  in  barasfliDg  the  frontiers,  and  in  c^elnching    1T08* 
parties  to  attack  the  convoys  of  the  English.^    Two  or  three  con-  n^v«^ 
voys  having  been  cut  offby  these  partiesi  major  Refers  and  major 
Putnam  imtde  excursions  from  Lake  George  to  intercept  them.  MijorPM- 
Tbe  enemy,  apprized  of  their  movements,  had  sent  out.the  French  gjgjl  ^ 
partisan  Molan^  who  had  laid  an  amhusca^^  ' 

While  proceeding  in  sii^e  file  in  three  divisions,  as  major  Putnam^ 
who  was  at  the  head  ofthe  first,  was  oombg  out  of  a  thicket,  the 
«iemy  rose,  and  with  discordant  yells  and  whoops  attacked  the 
right  of  his  diviaon.  Surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  he  hakedy 
returned  the  fire,  and  passed  the  word  for  die  other  divisions  to 
advance  for  his  support.  Perceiving  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  cross  the  creek,  he  determined  to  maintab  his  ground.  Hie 
officers  and  men,  animated  by  his  example,  behaved  with  great 
bnvery.  Putnam's  fusee  at  length  missing  fire,  while  the  muzzle 
was  presented  against  the  breast  of  a  large  and  well^roportioned 
Indian ;  this  warrior,  with  a  tremendous  war  whoop,  instantly 
sprang  finrward  vrith  his  lifted  hatched,  and  compeUed  him  to 
sorrender,  and,  having  disarmed  him  and  bound  him  fast  to  a  M^g^ 
tree,  retiumed  to  the  batde.  The  enemy  were  at  last  driven  ^***"* 
frmn  die  field,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them;  Putnam  was 
untied  by  the  Indian  who  had  made  him  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  encamp  that  n%ht.  Beside 
Biany  outrages,  thev  inmcted  a  deep  wound  with  a  tomahawk 
iqion  his  left  cheex.  It  being  d^ermbed  to  roast  him  alive, 
mey  led  him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him 
to  a  tree,  piled  combustibles  at  a  small  distance  in  a  circle  round 
him,  and,  with  horrid  screams,  set  the  piles  on  fire.  In  the 
instant  of  an  expected  immoladon,  Molang  rushed  through  the 
crowd,  'scattered  the  burning  brands,  and  unbound  the  vicdm. 
The  next  day  major  Pumam  was  allowed  his  moccasons,  and 
permitted  to  march  without  carrying  any  pack;  at  night  the 
party  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  French  guard.  After  having  been  examined  by 
die  marquis  de  Montcalm,  he  was  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a 
French  officer,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  humanity.  The  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  affording  occa- 
sion for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  major  Putnam  vras  set  at 
liberty.* 

Brigadier  Stanwix,  with  a  detachment  of  provincials,  erected  ^^^ 
a  fort  at  the  carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  river  and  Wood     ' 
creek,  in  the  country  of  the  Oneidas,  for  the  security  of  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  still  adhered  to  the  English 

1  liante,  b.  8. 

a  Humphreys,  Worki,  Life  of  General  Putnam,  271— SIPS.    Oide^V  Book  of 
capUin  Dtnd  Holiiiet.    See  Nots  III. 
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1758.    interest .  In  honour  of  the  commander,  the  fort  was  called  Fitni 
V4#^^^^/  SianwixJ^ 

i>etigii  of  During  these  important  military  occurrences,  the  French  en- 
Indlau^^  gaged  the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  Indians  against  the  outskirts 
■gainst  the  of  New  England.  Uniting  themselves  with  the  St.  John's  and 
lettkmeoti,  Penobscots,  they  planned  an  attack  upon  the  fort  and  settle- 
ihutnuad  ments  at  St.  George's.  Grovemor  Pownall,  apprized  of  the 
p'^£]^dL^  des^,  immediately  embarked  with  a  number  ol  troops  which 
^  he  mrew  most  opportunely  into  the  fore ;  for  on  the  day  after  he 

left  it,  it  was  attacked  by  about  400  of  the  enemy,  but  without 
effect.  This  service  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  court,  and  met  with  the  particular  approbatioo 
of  the  king.  The  attempt  upon  the  fort  at  St.  George's,  with  an 
equally  unsuccessful  one  upon  a  small  fort  at  Colrain,  and  another 
at  Medumcook  where  8  men  were  killed  or  taken,  b  all  that 
history  has  preserved  of  Indian  incursions  upon  the  frontiers  the 
present  year.^ 
Indian  The  govemors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  Sir 

£^^  William  Johnson  and  other  agents,  concluded  a  treaty  in  October 
with  the  Indians  of  the  extensive  territory  lying  between  the 
Apalachian  mountains  and  the  lakes.^  The  commissioners,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indian  attorneys,  purchased  a  tract  of  upward 
of  3000  acres  of  land,  which  received  the  name  of  Brotherton* 
The  deed  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  governor 
and  commissioners  and  their  heirs,  in  trust  for  the  Indian  natives 
in  New  Jersey,  south  of  Rariton.^ 
S.  CaioUna.      The  province  of  South  Carolina  contained  6200  wlute  men, 

from  16  to  60  years  of  age.* 
Viipnia.         Virginia  exported,  this  year,  70,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco.* 
PiMbjte-         '^^^  presbyterian  clergy,  which  had  for  several  years  consisted 
rian  Sjmoi.  of  two  synods,  now  united  into  one,  which  was  caUed  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Synod  .^ 


1  Biante,  b.  8.  Smith,  N.  York,  ii.  c.  6.  A  modem  town,  dignified  wiUi  tfie 
name  of  Bomte,  in  Oneida  county.  New  Yoric,  stands  on  the  site  of  this  cde- 
hratedfort. 

5  Minot,  ii.  41.    Pownall  embarked  14  August 

3  Uni7.  Hist  xl.  222.  Wynne,  u.  90,  91.  Smith,  N.  York,  U.  c.  6.  Smith, 
N.  Jersey,  456 — 483 ;  where  there  is  a  detail  of  the  Conferences,  which  benn 
8  October,  and  finished  on  the  26th,  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Indians  who 
asBUted  at  this  treaty,  were  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondaeas,  Cayugas,  Sena- 
cas,  Tuscaroras,  Nanticokes,  Conojrs,  Tuteloes,  Chugnuts,  Delawares,  UnamleSy 
Minisinks,  Mohicons,  and  Wappingers,  whose  deputies  widi  their  women  md 
chfldren  amounted  to  607. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  483. 

s  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  This  account  was  taken  fit>m  the  militia  muster  rolls  by 
order  of  governor  Littleton. 

6  Jefferson,  Viig.  Query  xx.  The  largest  quantity  ever  produced  in  that 
colony  in  one  year.  The  export  of  tobacco,  eommunibus  annis,  was  about 
56,000  hhds.  of  lOOOlbs. 

^  Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  to  Dr.  Stiles,  dated  «  Shrewsbuiy,  Not.  8, 
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Jonatban  Edwards,  president  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey,     1758. 
died,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Thomas  rrince,  one  of  the   n^*v^ 
ministers  of  Boston,  at  the  aee  of  72  years  ;^  Experience  May-  Deaths, 
hew,  minister  on  Martha's  vineyard,  m  the  86tn  year  of  his 


age.* 


1759,**  containing  an  Account  of  the  Disientin^  Interest  in  the  Bfiddle  States, 
ICoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  i.  156.  "This  Synod  collects  all  the  Prasbytenan 
deisy  liYins  in  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
tanaTand  Yirginia.  The  Synod  consists  of  8  presbyteries  respectively  niade  op 
of  ministen  contiguous,  without  any  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  counties  or  of 
pioviDces ;  so  that  tiiie  number  of  ministers,  for  instance,  of  New  York  Preriby- 
tenr,  are,  by  a  great  majority,  made  up  of  the  clergy  of  New  Jersey."    lb. 

f  He  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  in  1708,  and  educated  at  Ya}e 
College,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1720.  In  1724  he  waa 
a|ipointed  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  1728, 
when  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  Here,  in 
1727,  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  his  grandfiither,  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard. 
He  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Northampton  more  than  23  yean,  and  was 
disnussed  in  1760.  In  August,  1751,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sereeant  as 
missionary  to  the  Housatunnuk  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and  continued  in  this 
mission  until  1767,  when,  on  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  New  Jersey  College, 
he  reluctantly  accepted  the  presidency.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  the  duties 
of  that  office,  when  the  small  pox  put  a  period  to  his  usehil  Me.  As  a  meta- 
physician and  theologian,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  pietv,  Mr.  Edwards  has 
been  highly  celebrated  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  Though  of  a  delicate 
eoDstitution,  he  commonly  spent  18  hours  in  his  study  every  day ;  and  was  in 
die  habit  of  recording  every  striking  thought  that  occurred  to  him.  His  miscel- 
Imeous  writings  amounted  to  upwards  of  1400.  A  volume  of  his  **  Bfiscelk- 
neous  Observations  on  Important  Theological  Subiects  "  was  transcribed  by  his 
son.  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  Prefiice 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine,  in  1793.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  has 
been  pronounced  **  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  human  mind."  Among 
Ms  other  distinguished  works  are  his  Essay  on  Original  Sin,  Treatise  on  flie 
Aflections,  Essay  on  the  nature  of  True  Virtue,  and  History  of  Redemption. 
Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  printed  in  England  and  America. 
Hopkins,  Life  of  Edwards.  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works.  Allen,  Biog.  where 
there  is  a  Ust  of  his  publications.    Miller,  il.  848. 

9  He  was  ordained  in  1717  a  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  as  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall.  He  improved  a  fine  genius  by  diligent  study,  and 
'*  in  his  character  were  united  the  universal  scholar,  the  orthodox  divine,  the 
accomplished  preacher,  and  the  devout  Christian."    ^e  is  well  known  to  the 

gublic  as  the  author  of  "  A  Chronological  History  of  New  England,"  published 
1 1786.  It  was  his  intention  to  give  a  summary  account  of  transactions  and 
occurrences  from  the  Discovery  by  Gosnold  in  1602,  to  the  Arrival  of  governor 
Belcher  in  1780 ;  but  his  first  volume  did  not  bring  down  the  history  lower  than 
the  year  1630 ;  and  three  numbers  of  a  second  volume,  published  in  1755, 
brought  it  only  to  1633.  The  work  to  that  date  has  recentiy  been  reprinted 
in  a  neat  octavo  volume,  Boston,  1826. — Mr.  Prince  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  chronologist ;  but,  by  undertaking  too  much,  he 
fell  extremely  short  of  the  execution  of  his  design.  His  introductory  Epitome, 
which  cost  him  immense  labour,  begins  at  the  Creation.  Had  he  commenced 
with  the  discovery  of  New  England,  and  finished  his  -work,  it  would  have  been 
a  production  of  incalculable  value  to  every  reader,  and  especially  to  every  writer 
oi  our  histor>'. 

3  AUen  and  Eliot,  Biog.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Mayhew,  who  died 
in  1689,  ^t.  87,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  leaving 
an  Indian  church  of  100  communicants.  John  was  the  sqfk  of  Thomas,  who 
was  also  a  minister  on  the  same  -island,  and  who  was  lost  at  sea  in  1657.  .See 
that  year.    Rev.  Experience  Mayhew  in  1694,  about  five  years  jiter  the  death 
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BCajob  gehebal  Amherst,  who  the  last  yeur  conducted  the 
successful  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  had  succeeded  Aber* 
crombie  in  toe  command  of  the  army  in  North  America ;  and 
the  vast  and  daring  project  was  now  formed  of  an  immediate 
Fkn  oTUm  "^  ttitire  conquest  of  Canada.  The  plan  of  die  campaign  was, 
ouD|«i|B.  ^t  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  Canada  by  mree  difier- 
ent  routes,  and  attack,  at  nearly  die  same  time,  all  die  stroi^ 
holds  of  the  French  in  that  country.  At  the  head  of  one  diviaon 
of  the  army  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  wbo  had 
finalized  himself  at  the  si^  of  Louisboui^,  was  to  ascend  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  lay  »ege  to  Quebec,  and  to  be  escorted  by  a 
strong  fleet,  which  was  to  cooperate  mih  his  troops.  The  cen- 
tral and  mab  army,  composed  of  British  and  provincials,  wwb  to 
be  conducted  against  Tlconderoga  and  Crown  Pomt  by  general 
Amherst,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  these  places,  was 
to  proceed  over  lake  Champlam  and  by  the  way  ot  Richdieu 
river  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  descending  diat  river,  f(Mrm  a 
junction  with  general  Wolfe  before  the  waffs  of  Quebec  The 
third  army,  to  be  composed  principally  of  provincials,  reinforced 
by  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  was  to  be  commanded  by 
eeneral  Prideauz,  who  was  to  lead  this  division  first  aeainst 
Niagara,  and,  after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  to  embarK  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  proceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  against 
Montreal.^ 
Tieondeio-  Although  general  Amherst  had  very  early  in  die  spring  trans- 
So  EmU^  ferred  his  head  quarters  firom  New  York  to  Albany,  where  his 
^^  troops  were  assembled  by  the  last  of  May :  yet  the  summer  was 
fitf  advanced  before  he  could  cross  Lake  George,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  the  22d  of  July  that  he  reached  Tlconderoga.  The  lines 
•round  that  place  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  die  English  took  possesion  of  them  the  next  day  widiout 
firing  a  gun.    They  were  composed  of  large  trees,  and  banked 

cf  hii  fiUher,  began  to  prMcli  to  the  Indians,  taking  dlie  charge  of  five  or  riz  of 
Aeir  aaaemMiei.  From  early  life  the  Indian  languace  was  &miliar  to  him,  and 
'  he  wif  employed  by  the  Seciety  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England 
In  making  a  new  version  of  diie  Psalms,  and  the  Gospel  of  John ;  *'  whloi  he 
eiecuted  with  great  accura<r^  in  1709."  In  1727  he  published  <*  Indian  Con- 
verts,'* giving  an  account  of  the  lives  of  SO  Indian  ministers,  and  about  80 
Indian  men,  women,  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  their 
piety.  His  long  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  natives.  His  character 
appears  in  his  epitaph :  **  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  good  understanding,  sin- 
cere piety,  hunulity,  and  charity ;  and  spent  about  S8  years  of  his  life  In  the 
gospel  ministry :  diiefly  among  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard.'* 

1  According  to  Mante  [b.  6.]  general  Amherst*s  army,  21  July,  consisted  of 
6748  regubia.^11  royal  artUleiy,  and  6279  provinoials ;  total,  11,1S8. 
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with  the  earth  of  the  clay  kind  to  such  thickness,  that  th^  ene-  1759. 
iny's  cannon  afterward  made  no  impression  on  them.  After  n^-s^^^/ 
making  proper  dispositions  for  the  reduction  of  the  French  for- 
tress, on  the  26th  all  the  artillery  men  were  ordered  into  the 
trenches,  and  two  batteries  were  about  to  be  opened ;  but  the 
enemy,  after  blowing  up  their  magazines,  and  doing  what  damage 
the  time  would  allow,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retreated  to  Crown 
Point.^  Amherst,  after  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Ticonderbga, 
advanced  to  Crown  Point ;  but  before  his  arrival  the  garrison 
retired  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain.  At  this  place  the  French,  he  was  informed,  had 
3S00  men,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  the  additional 
defence  of  four  large  armed  vessels  on  the  lake.  The  £ne;lish 
general  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  a  naval  superiority.  With 
a  8k>op  and  a  radeau,  which  he  had  built  with  the  greatest  des- 
patch, he  destroyed  two  vessels  of  the  enemy  ;  but  a  succession 
of  storms,  and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  obliged  him  to 
postpqpe  farther  operations.  Returning  to  Crown  Point,  he  there 
put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  about  the  last  of  October. 

In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  against  Niagara,  general  Expedition 
Prideaux  had  embarked  with  an  army  on  Lake  Ontario ;  and  on  J^^'ra. 
the  6th  of  July  landed  without  opposition  within  about  three 
miles  from  the  fort,  which  he  invested  in  form.  While  directing 
the  operations  of  the  siege  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  July  20. 
cohorn,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson. 
That  general,  prosecuting  with  judgment  and  vigour  the  plan  of 
bis  predecessor,  pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  such  intre- 
pidity, as  soon  brought  the  besiegers  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  covered  way.  Meanwhile,  the  French,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  losing  a  post,  which  was  a  key  to  their  interior  empire 
in  America,  had  collected  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  from 
the  neighbouring  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presqu'  Isle, 
with  which  and  a  party  of  Indians  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege.  Apprized  of  their  intention  to  hazard  a  battle, 
general  Johnson  ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  some 
grenadiers  and  regular  foot,  to  take  post  between  the  cataract  of 
Niagara  and  the  fortress ;  placed  the  auxiliary  Indians  oa  his 
flanks ;  and,  together  with  this  preparation  for  an  engagement, 
took  effectual  measures  for  securing  his  lines,  and  bridling  the 

1  **  The  fort  is  very  finely  situated,  built  on  a  rock ;  several  out-works  are 
added  since  last  year,  all  of  stone — the  barracks  within  of  stone.  The  enemy 
left  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  and  a  number  of  shot  and  13-inch 
mortars."  Account  from  Ticonderoga  in  Boston  Post  Boy,  No.  103.  In  the 
acquisition  of  Ticonderoga,  15  private  men  were  killed,  and  about  50  wounded  ; 
aod  colonel  Roger  Townshend  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  spirit  and 
military  knowledge  entitled  him  to  the  esteem  of  every  soldier ;  and  the  loss  of 
him  was  universally  lamented.    Mante,  b.  5. 
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1759.    garriaiM).     About  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the 
v^-v^<^,/  enemy  appeared,  and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war  whoop  from 
A  battle,      the  hostile  Indians  was  the  signal  of  battle.    The  French  charged 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  were  received  with  firmness ;  and  in 
?'*°?  S'  '®*         ^"     "'"  ^^^^  completely  routed.    This  battle  decided 
Nfagaim      the  fate  of  Niagara.     Sir  William  Johnson,  the  next  mcMrnfaig, 
taken.         sent  a  trumpet  to  the  French  commandant ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  capitulation  was  signed.     The  garrison,  consisting  of  607  men, 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  embarked  on 
the  lake,  and  carried  to  New  York ;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.    The  reduction  of  Niagara 
efl^tually  cut  (^the  communication  between  Canada  and  Loui- 
nana. 
Expedition      While  these  successful  operations  were  carried  on  in  Upper 
cfuebec.      Canada,  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  now  appointed  a  major ^nml, 
was  prosecuting  the  grand  enterprise  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec* 
Having  embarked  about  8000  men  at  Louisbourg,  under  coavoy 
of  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  he  safely  landed  them  toward 
the  end  of  June  a  few  leagues  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the 
ble  of  Orleans,  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence.     From  this  portion 
he  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise.     Quebec  is  chiefly  built  on  a  steep  rock  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and,  beside  its  natural 
strength,  b  defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which,  pas^ng  by 
it  on  the  east,  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  immediately  below 
the  town,  and  places  it  in  a  kind  of  peninsula.    In  the  St.  Charles, 
whose  channel  is  rough,  and  whose  borders  are  intersected  vrith 
ravines,  there  were  several  armed  vessels  and  floating  batteries,; 
and  a  strong  boom  was  drawn  across  its  mouth.     On  its  eastern 
bank  a  formidable  French  army,  strongly  entrenched,  extended 
its  encampment  to  the  river  Montmorency,  having  its  rear  cover- 
ed by  an  almost  impenetrable  wood ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
army  was  the  intrepid  Montcalm.     To  attempt  a  siege  of  the 
town,  in  such  circumstances,  seemed  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims 
of  war ;  but,  resolved  to  do  whatever  was  practicable  for  the 
reduction  of  the  place,  Wolfe  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on 
the  aoutlypm  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  erected  bat- 
teries against  it.    These  batteries,  though  they  destroyed  many 
houses,  made  but  little  impression  on  the  works,  which  were  too 
strong,  and  too  remote,  to  be  essentially  aflfected ;  their  elevation, 
at  the  same  time,  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fleet. 
RepaiMof       The  British  general,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
Endiih  at    the  place,  unless  he  could  erect  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the 
morency.'     St.  Lawrence,  soon  decided  on  more  daring  measures.  The  north- 
em  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a  considerable  distance  above 
Quebec,  is  so  bold  and  rocky  as  to  render  a  landing;  in  the  face  of 
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an  enemyy  impracticable.  If  aa  attempt  were  made  below  the  town,  1759. 
the  river  Montmorency  passed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  s#>v^^^ 
entrenchments;  the  Sl  Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  perhap 
insuperable  barrier.  With  every  obsulce  fully  in  view,  Wolie, 
heroically  observing,  that  *'  a  victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties," 
resolved  to  pass  the  Montmorency,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an 
engagement.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  13  companies  of 
i«^gli«h  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal 
Americans,  were  lauded  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  two 
divisions,  under  generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  prepared  to 
cross  it  higher  up.  Wolfe's  plan  was,  to  attack  first  a  redoubt, 
cloae  to  the  water's  edge,  apparently  beyond  reach  of  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  the  belief  that  the  French, 
by  attempting  to  support  that  fortification,  would  put  it  in  his 
power  to  bnng  on  a  general  engagement ;  or,  if  they  should 
submit  to  the  bss  of  the  redoubt,  that  he  could  afterward  examine 
their  situation  with  coolness,  and  advantageously  regulate  his 
fotuTQ  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  the 
redoubt  was  evacuated ;  and  the  general,  observing  some  con- 
fusion in  the  French  camp,  changed  his  original  plan,  and 
determined  not  to  delay  an  attack.  Orders  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  to  keep 
their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the  river ;  and  the  grena- 
diers and  Royal  Americans  were  directed  to  form  on  the  beach, 
until  they  could  be  properly  sustained.  These  troops,  not  waiting 
for  support,  rushed  impetuously  toward  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments ;  but  they  were  received  with  so  strong  and  steady  a  fire 
from  the  French  musquetry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  the  redoubt,  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned.  Detabed  here  awhile  by  a  dreadful 
thunder  storm,  they  were  still  within  reach  of  a  severe  fire  from 
the  French ;  and  many  gallant  officers,  exposing  their  persons 
in  attempting  to  form  the  troops,  were  killed.  The  plan  of 
attack  being  effectually  disconcerted,  the  English  general  gave 
orders  for  repassing  the  river,  and  returning  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
This  premature  attempt  on  the  enemy  was  attended  witli  the  loss 
of  near  500  men. 

Assured  of  the  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec  on  tlie 
side  of  the  Montmorency,  while  Montcalm  chose  to  maintain  his 
station,  Wolfe  detached  general  Murray  with  1200  men  in  trans-  Aug.  25. 
ports,  to  cooperate  with  admiral  Holmes  above  tlie  town,  in 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  French  shipping,  and  to  distract  the 
enemy  by  descents  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  Murray,  by  a 
sudden  descent  at  Chambaud,  burned  a  valuable  magazine,  filled 
with  clothing,  arms,  ammuoition,  and  provisions ;  but  the  French 
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1759.  ships  were  secured  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  approached 
v^^-v..^^  either  by  the  fleet  or  army.  On  his  return  to  the  Briti^  camp, 
he  brought  the  consolatory  intelligence,  received  from  his  prison- 
ers, that  Niagara  was  taken ;  (hat  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
were  abandoned ;  and  that  general  Amherst  was  makinc  prepa- 
rations  to  attack  *the  enemy  at  Isle  Aux  Noix.  This  inteliigence, 
though  in  itself  grateful,  furnished  no  prospect  of  immeitiate 
asnstance.  It  even  confirmed  the  certainty  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  general  Amherst  in  seasonably  executing  the  plan  of 
cooperation,  concerted  between  the  two  armies ;  a  failure,  to 
which  all  the  embarrassments  of  Wolfe  are  attributed. 
Septs.  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the  resolution  of  this  valiaat 

Caiup  »t      commander,  or  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.    In  a 
leans  aban-  council  of  his  principal  officers,  called  on  this  critical  occasion,- 
doned*        it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  future  operations  should  be  above 
the  town.     The  camp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  accordingly 
abandoned  ;  and  the  whole  army  having  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  a  part  of  it  was  landed  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  part  higher  up 
the  river.     Montcalm,  apprehending  from  this  movement,  that  tm 
invaders  might  make  a  distant  descent  and  come  on  the  back  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M.  de  Bougainville  with  1500  men, 
to  watch  their  motions,  and  prevent  their  landing. 
^ — 13.  Although  Wolfe  was  at  this  time  confined  by  sickness;  the 

^^n  Sc^***  three  English  brigadier  generals  projected  and  laid  before  him  a 
heights  of  daring  plan  for  getting  possession  oi  the  heights  back  of  Quebec, 
Abrabaro.  where  It  was  but  slightly  fortified.  They  proposed  to  land  the 
troops  in  the  night  under  the  heights  of  Abraham,  a  small  distance 
above  the  city,  and  to  gain  the  ascent  by  morning.  This  attempt 
would  obviously  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  and  hazard. 
The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  proposed  and  only 
landing  place  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be  missed  in  the  dark,  and 
the  steep  so  great,  as  not  to  be  ascended  by  day  but  with  diffi- 
cult, even  though  there  were  no  opposition.  Wolfe  did  not 
fail  to  approve  a  plan,  that  was  altogether  congenial  to  his  own 
adventurous  spirit.  He  was  soon  able  to  prosecute  it  in  person ; 
and  it  was  effected  with  equal  judgment  and  vigour.  The  ad- 
miral, having  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  above  the  place 
fixed  on  for  the  landing,  made  signs  of  an  intention  to  debark 
the  troops  at  different  places.  During  the  night,  a  strong  de- 
tachment was  put  on  board  the  flat  bottomed  boats,  which  fell 
silently  down  with  the  tide  to  the  intended  place  of  debarkation ; 
and  about  an  hour  before  day  break  a  landing  was  effected. 
Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  leaped  on  shore.  The 
Highlanders  and  light  infantry,  commanded  by  colonel  Howe, 
led  the  way  up  the  dangerous  precipice,  which  was  ascended  by 
the  aid  of  the  rugged  projection  of  the  rocks,  and  the  branches 
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of  trees  and  plants,  growing  on  the  clifi.    The  rest  of  the  troops,     1759, 
emulating  tti^ir  example,  followed  up  the  "barrow  pass ;  and  by   >^-\^^^/ 
break  of  day  the  whole  army  reached  the  summit. 

Montcalm,  when  informed  that  the  English  had  gained  the  Montcalm 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  Quebec,  ^J^l  ^ 
coiild  not  at  first  credit  the  intelligence.  Believing  the  ascent  of 
an  army  by  such  a  rugged  and  abrupt  precipice  impracticable^ 
he  concluded  it  was  merely  a  feint,  made  by  a  small  detachment, 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  present  position.  When  convinced 
of  hb  mistake,  he  perceived  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be 
prudently  avoided,  and  instantly  prepared  for  it.  Leaving  his 
camp  at  Montmorency,  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  the  English  army.  No  sooner  did  Wolfe 
observe  this  movement,  than  he  began  to  form  his  order  of 
battle.  His  troops  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the  Louis- 
bourg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general 
Moncbon ;  and  the  left,  by  general  Murray.  The  .right  flank 
was  coirered  by  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers ;  and  the  rear  and 
left,  by  Howe's  light  infantry.  The  form  in  which  the  French 
advanced  indicating  an  intention  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  English 
army,  general  Townshend  was  sent  with  the  battalion  of  Amherst, 
and  the  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans,  to  that  part  of  the 
line ;  and  they  were  formed  en  potence,  so  as  to  present  a  double 
front  to  the  enemy.  The  body  of  reserve  consisted  of  one 
regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with  large  intervals.  The 
dispositions  made  by  the  French  general  were  not  less  masterly. 
The  right  and  left  wings  were  composed  about  equally  of  Euro- 
pean and  colonial  troops.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  column, 
formed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  sept  is. 
and  Canadians,  excellent  marksmen,  advancing  in  front,  screened  Battle  on 
by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irregular  fire  Abraham.^ 
proved  fatal  to  many  British  officers  ;  but  it  was  soon  silenced 
by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English.  About  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge ; 
and  the  action  soon  became  general.  Montcalm  having  taken 
post  on  the  left  of  the  French  array,  and  Wolfe,  on  ^the  right  of 
the  English,  the  two  generals  met  each  other,  where  the  battle 
was  most  severe.  The  English  troops  reserved  their  fire  until 
the  French  had  advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line  ;  and 
then,  by  a  general  discharge,  made  terrible  havoc  among  their 
ranks.  The  fire  of  the  English  was  vigorously  maintained,  and 
the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it.  General  Wolfe,  who, 
exposed  in  tlie  front  of  his  battalions,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
wrist,  betraying  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
round  his  arm,  and  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  Soon  after 
he  received  a  shot  in  the  groin  ;  but,  concealing  the  wound,  he 
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1759.  was  presang  on  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  widi  fixed  bayonets, 
v^^^^-<w/  when  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast.  The  army,  not  discoDcerc- 
ed  by  his  fall,  continued  the  action  under  Monckton,  on  whom 
the  command  now  devolved,  but  who,  receiving  a  ball  through 
his  body,  soon  yielded  the  command  to  general  Townshend. 
Montcalm,  fighting  in  front  of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal 
wound  about  the  same  time  ;  and  general  Senezergus,  the 
second  in  command,  also  fell.  The  British  grenadiers  pressed 
on  with  their  bayonets.  General  Murray,  briskly  advancine  with 
the  troops  under  his  direction,  broke  the  centre  of  the  French 
army.  The  Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswordfl|,  completed 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy ;  and,  fallbg  on  them  widi  resistlegi 
fury,  drove  them,  with  great  slaughter,  pardy  into  Quebec,  and 
pardy  over  the  St.  Cbanes.  The  other  divisions  of  the  army 
behaved  with  equal  gallantry.  M.  de  Bougainville  with  a  body 
of  2000  fresh  troops  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious 
army  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  akeadf  so 
much  broken  and  dispersed,  that  he  did  not  hazard  a  seoond 
attack.  The  victory  was  decisive*  About  1000  of  the  eneiny 
were  made  prisoners,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  fell  in  CM 
battle  and  the  pursuit ;  the  remainder  retired  first  to  Point  an 
Tremble,  and  afterward  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  MontreaL  Tlie 
loss  of  the  English,  both  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  less  tlian 
600  men. 
Sept  IS.  General  Townshend  proceeded  to  foruiy  his  camp,  and  to 
ukeo^by*  ^^^  ^^  neccssary  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  but, 
theEnJith.  five  days  after  the  victory,  the  city  surrendered  to  the  Ekiglish 
fleet  and  army.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  inhabitants 
were,  during  the  war,  to  be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and  their  future  destination  was  left  to  be  decided 
at  a  general  peace.  The  capital  of  New  France,  thus  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  was  garrisoned  by  about 
5000  men  under  the  command  of  general  Murray ;  and  the 
British  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  contained, 
at  the  time  of  its  capitulation,  about  10,000  souls.^ 

1  Ruflsel],  V.  Lett.  84.  Marshall;  i.  c.  18.  Jeffiyg,  Part  i.  181—188,  where 
•re  inaerted  die  official  Letters  of  seneral  Wolfe,  and  of  the  other  offioefs,  and 
a  Plan  of  the  action  of  Uie  13  September.  Univ.  Hist  214,  228, 288—^40. 
Rogers*  Journals.  Mante,  b.  4,  6.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  12.  Smollett,  b.  8. 
c.  11.  Boston  Post  Boy.  The  prisoners  were  embarked  in  transports,  tint  day 
after  the  capitulation,  for  France.  General  James  Wolfe,  who  expired  hi  tM 
arms  of  victonr,  was  only  thirty  three  years  of  age.  He  possessed  those  military 
talents,  which,  widi  the  advantage  of  years  and  opportunity  of  action,  *'to 
moderate  his  ardour,  expand  his  fiiculties,  and  give  to  his  intuitive  perception 
and  scientific  knowledge  the  correctness  of  judgment  perfected  by  experience," 
would  have  "  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  any  age 
or  nation.'*  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  woimd,  it  was  ^th  reluctance  tint 
be  sufiered  himself  to  be  conveyed  into  the  rear.    Leaning  on  die  ahoulder  of  a 
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At  this  hde  period  of  die  wrt,  the  St.  Francis  Indians  suflfered  1769« 
severelj  for  tbeir  cruel^  and  perfidy.  This  tribe  was  notoriously 
attacbc^i  to  the  French,  and  bad,  for  near  a  century,  harassed  Major 
the  frontiers  of  New  England,  barbarously  and  indiscriminately  fj[!^,S][|j^ 
luHing  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  each  sex,  when  there  was  not  agaioittto 
the  least  saspicion  of  their  approach.  Captain  Kennedy,  having  fh.^'^^^ 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  these  Indians,  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  them,  with  his  whole  party.  To  chastise  them  for 
this  outrage,  general  Amherst  ordered  major  Robert  Rogers  to 
take  a  detachment  of  200  men,  and  proceed  to  Misisque  bay, 
and  10  march  thence  and  attack  their  settlements  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders, 
be  set  out  on  the  13th  of  September  with  the  detachment  for  St. 
Francis,  and  on  the  twenty  second  day  after  his  departure,  in  the 
evenrng,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian  town  St.  Francb.  At 
ei^  m  the  evening,  he,  with  a  lieutenant  and  ensign,  recon- 
noitred the  town ;  and,  finding  the  Indians  "  in  a  high  frolic  or 
dance,"  returned  to  his  party  at  two,  and  at  three  marched  it 
withhi  500  yards  of  the  town,  where  he  lightened  the  men  of 
their  packs,  and  formed  them  for  the  attack.  At  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  he  surprised  the  town,  when  the  Indians  were  all 
fast  asleep,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.  A  few,  who  were 
making  their  escape  by  taking  to  the  water,  were  pursued,  and 
both  they  and  their  boats  were  sunk.  A  litde  after  sunrise,  Indian  town 
major  Roberts  set  fire  to  all  their  houses,  except  three,  in  which  ^,^2|^J^ 
there  was  com,  which  he  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  men. 
A  number  of  the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
cellars  and  lofts  of  their  houses,  were  consumed  in  the  fire.  By 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  afiair  was  completed.  Two 
hundred  Indians,  at  least,  were  killed,  and  20  ol  their  women 
and  children  taken  prisoners.  Five  only  of  these  last,  two  In- 
dian boys  and  three  Indian  girls,  Rogers  brought  away,  leaving 
the  rest  to  their  liberty.  He  likewise  retook  five  English  cap- 
tives, whom  he  also  took  under  his  care.  Of  his  party,  captain 
Ogden  was  badly  wounded,  6  men  were  slightly  wounded,  and 
one  Stockbridge  Indian  was  killed.^ 


lieutenanty  wlio  kneeled  down  to  lupport  him,  he  was  seized  with  the  agonies 
€if  death ;  bat,  hearing  the  words  "  (hey  run,"  he  exclaimed,  <*  Who  run  ? " 
*'  The  Fiench,"  replied  his  supporter.  "  Then  I  die  happy,"  said  the  general, 
and  expired.  A  death  more  glorious,  says  Belsham,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  history. — ^Montcalm  was  every  way  worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of 
Wolfe.  He  had  tiie  truest  militaiy  genius  of  any  officer  whom  the  French  had 
erer  employed  in  America.  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  waa 
carried  into  the  dty ;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  mortal,  his  reply  was, 
**  I  am  clad  of  it"  On  being  told,  that  he  could  survive  but  a  few  hours,  **  So 
■mch  me  better,"  he  repUed, "  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec." — ^The  authority  for  the  population  of  Quebec  is  Precis  sur  I/Amer. 

1  Rogert'  Journals,  144 — 148.    The  orders  of  general  Amherst  were,  to  per- 
form the  service  in  such  maimer  as  he  should  judge  most  effectual  to  duigrace 
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1759.         Learning  from  the  prisoners,  that  a  party  of  300  Freoobt  and 
\^\^^^  some  Indians,  were  about  four  miles  down  the  river  below  them. 
Major         and  from  two  trusty  Indians,  whom  he  had  left  below  with  hb 
^^^  ^    boats  on  his  march  to  St.  Francis,  that  his  boats  were  taken. 
Crown        Rogers  saw  no  way  to  return  safely,  but  by  Number  Four  on 
^^"^^'         Connecticut  river.     Having  marched  the  detachment  eight  days, 
in  a  body,  in  that  direction,  and  his  provisions  growing  scarce, 
he  divided  his  men  into  small  companies,  putting  proper  guides  to 
each,  who  were  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  Ammonoosuc  river, 
where  he  expected  provisions  to  be  brought  for  them.     On  their 
arrival  there  after  many  days'  tedious  march,  they  found  not  tbo 
expected  provisions.     Major  Rogers,  with  captain  Ogden,  one 
ranger,  and  a  captive  Indian  boy,  now  embarked  on  a  raft,  which 
they  made  of  dry  pine  trees,  for  Number  Four,  leaving  the 
remains  of  his  party  that  were  unable  to  proceed  farther,  to  get 
such  wretched  subsistence  as  the  barren  wilderness  could  affiled  ; 
engaging  to  get  relief  to  them  in  ten  days.     Having,  with  ex- 
treme hardship  and  peril,  reached  Number  Four,  despatched  a 
canoe  with  provisions  for  his  men  at  Coos,  and  refreshed  such  of 
his  party  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  together,  he  marched 
them  to  Crown  Point,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of 
December.     Upon  examination  he  found,  that,  since  he  had  left 
the  ruins  of  St.  Francis,  he  had  lost  3  officers,  and  46  sergeants 
and  privates.^ 

During  these  decisive  operations  in  the  north,  the  English 

^me'bos-    colonists  in  the  south  sustained  no  small  calamity  from  the  natives. 

*>!«•  The  French  were  no  sooner  driven  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  than 

their  baleful  influence  appeared  among  the  Upper  Cherokees. 

Unhappily  at  that  time  a  quarrel  with  the  Virginians  contributed 

tbe  enemy,  and  for  the  success  and  honour  of  his  majesty's  ann^.  <*  Remem- 
ber," said  the  general,  **  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  enemy't  Indiui 
•coundrels  on  every  occasion,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  tbeir 
infamous  cruelties  on  the  king's  subjects,  which  thev  have  done  without  merqr* 
Take  your  revenge,  but  don't  foiget  that  though  those  villains  have  du/tuSf 
and  promiscously  murdered  the  women  and  children  of  all  ages,  it  it  my  oiden 

Uuit  no  women  or  children  are  killed  or  hurt" St.  Francis  is  situated  wltUa 

tliree  miles  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  half  way  between  Montreal  aiid 
Quebec.  "  We  marched,"  says  major  Rogers,  "  nine  days  through  wet  sonken 
ffround,  the  water  most  of  the  way  near  a  foot  deep,  it  being  a  spraee  bog. 
when  we  encamped  at  night,  we  had  no  way  to  secure  ourselves  from  the 
water,  but  by  cutting  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  with  tiiem  erecting  a  Und  of 

hammocks." "  To  ray  own  knowledge,  in  six  years  time,  Uie  St.  Frands 

Indians  carried  into  captivity,  and  killed,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Enfghnd, 
400  persons.  We  found  in  the  town,  hanging  on  poles  over  the  dooia  he. 
about  600  scalps,  mostly  English." 

1  Rogers'  Journals.  The  three  officers  were,  lieutenant  Dunbar,  of  Gage't 
Light  Infantry,  lieutenant  Turner,  of  the  Rangers,  and  lieutenant  Jenkins,  of 
the  Provincials.  Dunbar  and  Turner's  party,  upwards  of  20  in  number,  were 
overtaken  while  attempting  to  reach  Number  Four,  and  were  mostly  kiUed»  or 
made  prisoners. 
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to  alienate  these  Indian  tribes  from  the  English,  with  whom  they     1750. 
had  long  been  in  alliance.    The  Cherokees,  agreeable  to  treaty,  >^-s^«^/ 
had  sent  considerable  parties  of  their  warriors  to  assist  the  British 
in  their  expeditions  against  Fort  du  Quesne.    Many  of  these 
warriors,  on  their  return  home  through  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
losing  their  horses,  laid  hold  on  such  as  they  found  running  wild 
in  the  woods,  without  supposing  them  to  belong  to  any  individuaL 
The  Virginians,  resenting  thb  injury,  killed  12  or  14  of  the 
unsospicious  warriors,  and  took  several  prisoners.    The  Chero- 
kees,  highly  provoked  at  this  ungrateful  usage  from  allies,  whose 
frontiers  they  had  been  helping  to  defend,  determined  to  take 
revenge.    The  French  inflamed  their  vindictive  rage  by  telling 
them,  that  the  English  intended  to  kill  every  man  of  them,  and 
to  make  their  wives  and  children  slaves ;  and  at  the  same  time 
furnished  them  with  arms  and  ammunition.     The  frontiers  of 
Carolina  soon  feeling  the  horrible  effects  of  their  incursions, 
governor  Litdeton  determined  to  march  against  them.     On 
hearing  of  the  warlike  preparations  at  Charlestown,  the  Chero- 
kees  sent  32  of  their  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace.     A  council  was 
called,  and  a  conference  held  with  them  ;  but  the  governor  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  about  1400  men 
into  their  country.    At  Fort  Prince  George  he  held  a  congress  d^c.  as. 
with  the  Indian  warrior  Attakullakulla ;  and  soon  after  a  treaty  Treaty  of 
of  peace  was  concluded,  and  signed  by  the  governor  and  6  of  ^**^' 
the  headmen  of  the  Cherokees.^ 

Governor  Pownall,  availing  himself  of  the  aid  both  of  the  FonPow- 
crown  and  of  the  province,  took  possession  of  the  country  about  pj^^^jjjjj* 
Penobscot  river,  and  secured  it  by  a  fort.  The  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  granted  400  men  for  this  service,  ordering  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  forts  at  St.  George's  and  Pemaquid  should 
be  dismantled  at  the  peace.  The  goveraor,  with  the  provincial 
troops,  proceeded  to  Penobscot,  and  completed  his  work  vvitliout 
opposition.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  fort  was  nearly  JG5000. 
The  house  voted  the  governor  their  thanks  for  his  wise  measures 
in  securing  the  country  of  the  Penobscot,  and  pronounced  Fort 
Pownall  to  be  the  best  and  least  expensive  fortress  of  any  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  province.^ 

Upward  of  10,000  pounds  weight  of  raw  sUk  were  received  Georgia 
this  year,  at  Savannah.^  "**^ 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  215—225.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car,  i.  c.  5.  sect.  2.  Mante,  Hist 
of  tlie  War.    Annual  Register  for  1760,  and  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  444—449  ;  where 

are  copies  of  the  Treaty. ^Attakullalnilla  was  one  of  tlie  Cherokee  Indians 

wbo  went  to  England  in  1730.    Annual  Register. 

9  Minot,  Mass.  il.  52—54. 

3  Anderson.  Drayton,  S.  Car.  140.  The  raw  silk,  then  exported  from  Georgia, 
•old  at  London  firom  2s.  to  3s.  a  pound  more  than  that  from  any  other  part  of 
the  world.    The  filature,  or  storehovae  for  silk,  at  Savannah,  was  consumed  hy 
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ITSOi  The  l^isbture  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  stdnip  aet,  m  lihkii 
v^-v^^/  newspapers  wece  iochided ;  but,  on  application  from  the  printen^ 
^  of^  die  du^  was  taken  off,  in  consideration  that  they  were  vehiclee 
m«  u^  ^  Imowledge  and  necessary  information.  Having  three  yeani 
before  passed  an  act  for  granting  a  bttery  to  raise  2100  doUara 
towards  pavmg  and  repairing  Boston  Neck,  it  now  passed  an  ad 
for  granting  a  lottery  to  raise  a  sum  for.the  purpose  of  pafing  ths 
Ugh  way  from  Boston  line  to  meeting  house  hill  m  Roxoury ;  and 
another  for  granting  a  lottery  for  raising  the  causeway  of  Sudbury^ 
and  for  building  a  bridge  over  Sudbury  river.^ 
Acreiiof.         A  Description  of  the  Swedish  Congr^ations  in  America^  by 

Israel  Acrelius,  was  printed  at  Stockholm.^ 
E^a^^ofSb      gif  William  Pepperell,  baronet,  died,  at  his  seat  in  Kitteiy, 
ell.'  ^^^^^  aged  63  jrears.' 

1760. 

M.  de  Ltfi  T^^  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immedlatelyproduce  the  submis- 
•ttempti  to  sion  of  Canada.  The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which, 
Quebec.  ^'^^^  ^^^  battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  retired  to  Montreal, 
and  which  still  consisted  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars,  had  been 
reinforced  by  6000  Canadian  militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians. 
With  tiiese  forces  M.  de  Levi,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm  in  the  chief  command,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Quebec.  He  had  hoped  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
coup  de  main  during  the  winter ;  but,  on  reconnoitering,  he  found 
the  outposts  so  well  secured,  and  the  governor  so  vi^ant  and  ac- 
tive, that  he  postponed  the  enterprise  until  spring.  In  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  open  as 

fire  in  1768,  with  a  quantity  of  raw  gilk,  and  7040Ibs.  of  cocoons  or  tSSk  beflt. 
The  weight  of  silk  balk  received  at  that  filature  in  1757,  was  10S21bB.  only. 
Eliot  on  JField  Husbandry,  Essay  vi. 

1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronoloey.  The  sum  to  be  raised  for  Sudbuiy  WM  jSSty. 
The  causeway  was  to  be  ndsed'^three  feet  higher  than  it  dien  was. 

9  MS.  Letter  of  Dr.  Collin,  Rector  of  the  Swedish  churches  in  Penninrtvania. 
Dr.  Collin  informs  me,  that  the  author  was  "  a  respectable  Rector  of  the  Christiiia 
Church,"  and  commends  his  Description  as  a  valuable  work. 

3  Stevens'  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Sir  William  was  die  son  of 
WilKam  Pepperell,  who  was  a  native  of  Cornwall  in  England.  The  &tber  cune 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1676,  and  settled  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  as  a 
fisherman.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Kittery  Point,  where  he  beoune  a  mxf 
wealthy  merchant,  and.  died  in  1734.  William,  his  only  son,  was  bom  fai  thie 
District  of  Maine,  and  bred  a  merchant.  About  the  year  1727,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  was  annually  reelected  32  yeaxs  until  his 
death.  He  had  **  a  vigorous  frame,  and  a  mind  of  a  firm  texture,  and  of  greatt 
calmness  in  danger."  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  Pro\'idence  of  Crod,  and 
ascribed  his  unparalleled  succcr8,  in  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  to  the  €rod  of 
armies.  It  was  on  occasion  of  that  splendid  and  memorable  achievement,  tiiat 
king  George  II.  conferred  on  him  the  title  and  dignity  of  baronet  of^ Great 
Britain ;  an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  native  of  New  Enj^and. 
aAd  Moore,  Coll.  iL  85,  86.    EUot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
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to  admit  a  transportation  by  water,  his  artilleryi  military  storeSf     )76& 
and  beafy  baggage,  were  embarked  at  Montreal,  and  fell  down 
the  rifer  onder  convoy  of  six  frigates ;  and  M.  de  Levi,  after  a 
march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  arrov  at  Point  au  Tremble, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.     General  Murray,  to  whom  the 
care  of  maintaining  the  English  conquest  had  been  entrusted, 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  it ;  but  his  troops  had 
suffiored  so  much  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  by  the 
want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that,  instead  of  5000,  the 
original  number  of  his  garrison,  there  were  not  at  this  time  above 
3000  men  fit  for  service.     With  this  small  but  valiant  body  he 
resolved  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Batde  near 
April  marched  out  to  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where,  near  sutoiy. 
Sillery,  he  attacked  the  French  under  M.  de  Levi  with  great 
impetuosity.     He  was  received  with  firmness ;  and,  after  a  fierce 
encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked  and  in  danger  of  bemg 
surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  be  called  off  his  troops,  and 
retired  into  the  city.    In  this  action  the^^loss  of  the  English  was 
near  1000  men ;  and  that  of  the  French  still  greater.    The 
French  general  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  victory.     On  the 
very  evening  of  the  battle,  he  opened  trenches  before  the  town ; 
but  it  was  the  11th  of  May  before  he  could  mount  his  batteries, 
and  brii^  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.     By  that  time 
general  Murray,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  had 
completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  so  numerous  an  artillery 
on  bis  ramparts,  that  his  fire  was  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
besiegers,  and  in  a  manner  silenced  their  batteries.     A  British 
fleet  most  opportunely  arriving  a  few  days  after,  M.  de  Levi 
inunediately  raised  the  siege,  and  precipitately  retired  to  Montreal. 
Here  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  general  of  Canada, 
had  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  determined  to  make  his  last 
stand.     For  this  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and 
collected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  tlie  colony. 

In  the  mean  lime  general  Amherst  was  diligently  engaged  in  Plan  and 
prosecuting  measures  for  the  entire  subversion  of*^  the  French  of°gcneni? 
power  in  Canada.     During  the  winter  he  had  made  arrange-  Ambent 
ments  to  bring  the  armies  from  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Lake   Ontario,   to  act    against   Montreal.      Colonel   Haviland, 
by  his  orders,  sailed  with  a  detachment  from  Crown  Point,  took 
possession  of  Isle  Aux  Noix,  which  he  found  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  proceeded  thence  for  Montreal ;  while  Amherst  with 
his  own  division,  consisting  of  about  10,000  regulars  and  pro- 
vincials, left  the  frontier  of  New  York,  and  advanced  to  Oswego, 
where  he  was  joined  by  1000  Indians  of  the  Six  nations,  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.     Embarking  with  his  entire  army  on  Lake  Aog.  io. 
Ontario,  and  taking  in  his  way  the  fiirt  of  Isle  Royale,  he  arrived 
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at  Montreal,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passsage/  on  the 
same  day  that  general  Murray  landed  near  that  place  firom  Que- 
bec. The  two  generals  met  no  opposition  in  disembarking  their 
troops ;  and,  by  a  happy  concurrence  in  the  execution  of  a  well 
concerted  plan,  colonel  Haviland  joined  them  with  his  detach- 
ment the  next  day. 

The  strength  of  these  combined  armies,  and  the  masterly  dis- 
positions made  by  the  commanders,  convincing  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
that  resistance  would  be  ineffectual,  he  demanded  a  capitulation ; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  Montreal,  Detroit,  Michilimacki- 
nac,  and  all  other  places  within  the  government  of  Canada,  were 
surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  After  the  capitulation, 
brigadier  general  Gage  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  with  a 
garrison  of  2000  men ;  and  general  Murray  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  his  garrison  was  augmented  to  4000.^ 

The  destruction  of  an  armament,  ordered  out  from  France  in 
aid  of  Canada,  completed  the  annihilation  of  the  French  power 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.^  This  armament,  consisting 
of  one  frigate  of  30  guns,  two  large  store  ships,  and  19  sail  of 
smaller  vessels,  leammg,  before  its  arrival  on  the  coast,  that  a 
British  squadron  had  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  thought  proper 
to  take  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Acadie. 
Captain  Byron,  senior  officer  of  the  ships  at  Louisbourg,  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence,  sailed  immediately  with  five  ships,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  together  with  two  batteries,  and  200 
houses ;  and  desolated  the  French  Acadian  settlements.^ 

Early  in  the  present  year,  when  joyous  celebrations  of  the 

Cjace  with  the  Cherokees  were  scarcely  concluded,  governor 
ittleton  was  informed,  tliat  fresh  hostilities  had  been  committed 
by  the  Cherokees,  who  had  killed  14  men  within  a  mile  of  Fort 


1  There  were  lost  in  the  passage  some  artillety  and  stores,  46  batteauz,]  17 
whale  boats,  a  row  galley,  and  above  80  men. 

9  Russel,  V.  Lett  34.  Marshall,  i.  c.  IS.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  244—246.  On  this 
sreat  occasion,  the  orders  of  general  Amherst,  dated  **  Camp  before  Montreal, 
§  September,  1760,"  announce  to  the  army :  "  The  general  sees  with  infinittt 
pleasure  the  successes,  which  have  crowned  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  hit 
migesty's  troops  and  faithful  subjects  in  North  America.  The  marquis  Vaudreuil 
has  capitulated  the  troops  of  France  in  Canada ;  they  have  laid  down  thdr 
arms,  and  are  not  to  serve  during  the  war.  The  whole  country  submits  to  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  three  armies  are  all  jentitled  to  the  general's 
thanks  on  this  occasion ;  and  he  assures  them,  that  he  will  take  the  first  oppor^ 
tunity  of  acquainting  his  majesty  with  the  zeal  and  bravery,  which  have  always 
been  exerteo  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  and  provincial  troops, 
and  also  by  his  faithful  Indian  allies.  The  general  is  confident  that  when  me 
troops  are  informed,  that  the  countir  is  the  lung's,  they  will  not  disgrace  them- 
selves by  the  least  appearance  of  inhumanity  or  unsoldierlikc  behaviour  of 
taking  any  plunder ;  but  that  the  Canadians,  now  become  British  subjects,  may 
feel  the  good  effects  of  tiis  majesty's  protection."  Copied  from  the  Orderly 
Book  of  captain  Holmes. 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xL  247.     Wynne,  u.  177. 
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Prince  George.  The  war  soon  becoming  general,  an  express  1780L 
was  sent  to  general  Amherst,  the  commander  in  chief  in  America, 
acquainting  him  with  the  distressed  state  of  Carolina,  and  im- 
pkMing  his  assistance.  A  battalion  o£  Highlanders  and  four 
companies  of  the  Royal  Scots  were  accordingly  sent,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Afontgomery,  for  the  relief  of  that  province. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  Montgomery  landed  his  troops  in  Caro-  coloiwi 
Kna,  and  encamped  at  Monk's  Comer.  A  few  weeks  after  his  Mobii^bh 
arrival,  he  marched  to  the  Congarees,  where  he  was  joined  by  SSuS? 
the  whole  force  of  the  province,  and  inunediately  set  out  for  the  ei  ugiiitt 
Cherokee  country.  After  burning  all  the  towns  in  the  Lower  j^  Cheio- 
nation,  in  which  60  Indians  were  killed  and  40  made  prisoners^ 
he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince  George,  wnich  was 
invested  by  the  savages.  After  relieving  that  fort,  finding  the 
Indians  not  disposed  to  listen  to  proposals  of  accommodation,  he 
marched  forward  through  the  dismal  wilderness,  where  he  en- 
countered many  hardships  and  dangers,  until  he  came  within  five 
miles  of  Etchoe,  the  lowest  town  in  the  middle  settlements. 
Here  he  found  a  deep  valley,  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  in  the 
middle  of  whidi  was  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Colonel  Morrison,  who  commanded  a  company  oi  rangers,  had 
orders  to  advance  and  scour  the  thicket ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  it,  when  the  Indians,  springing  from  their  covert,  fired 
upon  them,  and  killed  the  captain  and  several  of  his  men.  The 
light  infantry  and  grenadiers  being  now  ordered  to  advance  against 
the  invisible  enemy,  a  heavy  fire  began  on  both  sides.  Colonel 
Montgomery,  finding  the  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  great,  and 
their  determination  to  dispute  this  pass  obstinate,  ordered  the 
Royal  Scots  to  advance  between  the  enemy  and  a  rising  eround 
on  the  right,  while  the  Highlanders  marched  toward  the  left,  to 
sustain  the  infantry  and  grenadiers.  The  Indians  at  length  giving 
WBjy  and,  having  taken  possession  of  a  hill,  continuing  still  to 
retreat,  as  the  army  advanced  ;  Montgomery  gave  orders  to  the 
line  to  face  about  and  march  direcdy  for  Etchoe.  The  enemy, 
observing  this  movement,  got  behind  the  hill,  and  ran  to  alarm 
their  wives  and  children.  Perceiving  the  difficulty  and  hazard 
of  a  farther  pursuit,  the  English  commander  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  which  was  conducted  with  great  regularity  to  Fort  Prince 
George.  During  the  action,  which  continued  above  an  hour, 
colonel  Montgomery  had  20  men  killed,  and  76  wounded. 

To  revenge  this  invasion,  the  Cherokees  blockaded  Fort  Cberokeei 
Loudoun,  situated  near  the  confines  of  Virginia.  This  post,  Jj*j^. 
consisting  of  200  men,  commanded  by  captain  Demere,  being  ' 

150  miles  from  Charlestown,  was  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  English.  The  garrison,  having  subsisted  some 
time  on  horseflesh,  was  ultimately  reduced  to  such  extremiQr, 
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as  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  on  capitidatioD.  Tlie 
troops  were  to  inarch  out  with  their  ammunition  and  baggage,  and 
to  be  conducted  to  Virginia,  or  Fort  Prince  George ;  but,  after 
mtiching  about  15  miles  from  the  fort,  they  were  at  ni^  de* 
sefted  by  tbrir  attendants,  and  the  next  morning  surrounded  bj 
the  Indians,  who  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  accompanied 
with  the  most  hideous  yeUs.  Captain  Demere  with  three  other 
officers,  and  about  26  privates,  fell  at  the  first  onset  The.  reK 
were  made  prisoners;  and,  after  being  kept  some  time  m  a 
miserable  state  of  captivity,  were  redeemed  by  the  province  at  a 
neat  expense.  The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  bring  into  the 
field  3000  vwriors.^ 

Governor  Pownall,  appointed  to  the  government  of  South 
Cardina,  returned  to  England  before  he  entered  upon  die  dulietf 
of  his  new  commissicMi,  leavbg  the  »3verament  of  Massadmsetts 
in  the  hands  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson.  The  eoveroor's 
administration,  though  short,  was  very  successful  and  popidar. 
When  he  embarked,  both  houses  attended  hira  in  a  body  to  bis 
barge,  with  eveiy  appropriate  testimony  of  respect  During  Ae 
short  ume  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  administration,  measures  ibr 
nudog  the  army  were  assiduously  prosecuted ;  the  prudential 
oonoems  of  the  province  were  carefully  arranged  and  method* 
ized ;  and  a  conciliatory  disposition  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  government  prevailed.  On  the  4th  of  August  Francis  Ber» 
nard  arrived,  with  the  commission  of  governor  of  Massachuseds. 
Having  governed  the  province  of  New  Jersey  very  acceptaUy,  ibis 
advancement  was  considered  as  a  just  reward  for  his  services.' 

lHewitt,tt.214— 289.  Univ.  Hist  zL  444— 449.  In  the  action  netr  EtdMe, 
die  English  claimed  the  yictoiy ;  but  it  hardly  belonged  to  them.  Adair  [185] 
mwB,  tluLt  they  were  defeated,  and  Uiat  another  such  action  must  ineTitaUy  have 
ramed  the  whole  army. 

8  Ifinot,  iL  62— S6,  70»  76.  filr.  Adams,  in  hb  «  History  of  the  Dinuto  with 
America,  trom  its  origin  in  1754,*'  illustrates  this  part  of  our  colonial  mstoijd— 
Dr.  Fraiddin,  who  was  known  to  have  great  influence  in  the  province  of  Penn* 
■yhrania,  was  in  Boston  in  1754,  and  Mr.  Shiriey  communicated  to  Um  the 
prafoond  secret,  the  great  design  of  taxing  the  colonies  by  act  of  paiBanwt 
Dr.  Franklin  sent  the  ^vemor  an  answer,  with  remarks  upon  his  scheme.  The 
lemaiks  showed  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  contemplated  measute.  and 
Hhe  extreme  dissatis&ction  it  would  probably  give  to  die  people  of  Amerieft. 
Ooe  of  his  last  remarks  was,  "  That  the  colonists  have,  at  the  hazard  of  tiMr 
lives  and  fortunes,  extended  the  dominions,  and  increased  the  commerce  and 
riches  of  the  mother  country ;  diat  Uierefore  the  colonists  do  not  deserve  to  be 
deprived  of  the  native  rights  of  Britons,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  repie* 
Motalives  chosen  by  themselves.'* — "  Wheuer  the  mmistiy  at  home  or  the 
junto  here,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  were  discouraged  by  these  masterly  remarks,  or 
by  any  odier  cause,  the  project  of  taxing  tne  colonies  was  laid  aside ;  Mr. 
Siiiriey  was  removed  from  his  government,  and  Mr.  Pownall  was  placed  in  his 
stead.  Mr.  Pownall  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  to  our  constitution,  and  seems 
to  have  had  an  aversion  to  all  plots  against  cither.  There  were  those,  however. 
In  the  province,  who  raised  discontents,  and  made  him  uneasy  in  his  seat. 
Averse  to  wrangUns,  he  solicited  to  be  recalled ;  and  after  some  time,  Mr.  Ber^ 
nard  was  removed  Som  New  Jersey  to  the  chair  of  this  province.** 


An  act  was  passed  by  the  le^ature  of  Georgia,  and  approved     1760. 
by  the  king, ''  for  stamping,  impfinting,  issuing,  and  making  cur-  v^v^^^ 
rent  the  sum  of  £7410  sterling,  in  paper  bills  of  credit,  and  for  GeoigiB. 
appiyiog  and  sinking  the  same."^    Tnirty  seven  vessels  cleaied 
out  from  Georgia  this  year ;  and  the  exports  of  the  province 
amooQted  to  £20,852  steriing.^ 

Hie  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  m  the  Province  df  ProrUiotof 
Maine,  were  formed  tUs  ^ear ;  and  the  town  of  Pownalborougli)  ^'^^* 
in  tlie  latter  county,  was  mccnporated.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  estimated  at  abow  ff.Ea^nd, 
S00,000 ;  die  congregational  churches  at  about  630.^ 
.    A  fire  broke  out  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  raged  GreatFife 
iMk  nch  violence,  that,  m  about  four  hours,  it  destroyed  neurly  ^  ^9^^^^ 
a  tenth  part  cfihe  town.^ 

Deputies  from  the  Penobscot  Indians  on  the  one  part,  and  SabniMiMi 
gafetnor  Pownall  on  the  other,  signed  articles  of  agreement  in  lH^^S^ 
the  cnuooil  chamber  in  Boston.     By  these  articles  those  Indima  dianf. 
adoMiwIedcpd  themselves,  ^^  without  any  restrictions  or  KmitatkxM, 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."     By  the  account  of 
these  deputies,  their  tribe  then  consisted  of  five  sachems  and  73 
warriors* 

George  11.  king  of  Great  Britain,  died  on  the  2dth  of  October,  DMthof 
in  the  77tb  year  (k  his  age,  and  34th  of  hb  r^gn,  and  was  boo  A^miM 
oeeded  by  George  III.''  orGe<»Be 


■*«• 


lii. 


1  stokw,ass. 

9  Stiles,  MS.  Lit  Diaiy. 

3  SoniVto,  1S6, 168.    Fleet* 8  Rerister. 

«  Stilee,  Chriftian  Unloii  fdd  tSt),  180, 14S.  «  Tlie  present  state  of  Mr 
fleooinitietioni  as  to  numbers  for  the  yetr  1760,  is  nesriy  this ;  In  Bfassadnsetli 
are  above  SOO  congregational  churches ;  in  Connecticut,  176 ;  in  New  Hamp» 
sbire,  43;  which,  with  those  in  this  colony  [Rhode  Island],  form  a  body  of 
about  S80  churches.** 

5  Minot,  u.  58—60.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  271 ;  iv.  189.  This  confla^ 
giation,  still  denominated  the  Great  Fire,  began  by  accident  in  Comhill,  opposite 
to  WUfiams*  Court,  and,  beside  sweeping  away  the  buildings  in  tluit  direction 
to  ihe  water,  it  widened  to  the  southward,  and,  taking  in  the  lower  part  of  Milk 
Street,  extended  to  Fort  Hill  and  the  South  Battery ;  and  turning  on  King  Street, 
ran  from  the  comer  opposite  to  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  and  destroyed 
tito  bufldings  on  the  south  side  of  that  street,  nearlv  down  to  Long  WliaiC 
Tbeie  were  consumed  174  dwelling  houses,  176  warehouses  and  other  buUd- 
in^  with  merchandise,  furniture,  and  other  articles,  to  the  value  of  £71,112. 
7s.  Sd.  and  220  families  were  compelled  to  look  to  their  neighbours  for  shelter. 
A  contribution,  by  a  brief,  was  made  throughout  the  province;  £8000  was 
allowed  out  of  the  excise  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  £1100  was 
ittnitted  to  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  abatement  of  their  taxes.  Tlie  asseml^ 
of  New  Yoric  passed  an  act  u>r  granting  the  sufferers  £2500 ;  and  thegovem- 
■not  of  Pennsylvania  gave  for  the  same  charitable  purpose  £1500.  I^e  col* 
ledive  donations  from  every  quarter  amounted  to  £17,756.  15s.  Sd. 

6  Boston  Post  Boy,  No.  144.  The  articles  were  signed  (29  AprO)  by  Ke- 
howret,  Joseph  Mane,  Zeehetien,  and  Zachebesen.  The  fort  which  governor 
Pownall  buflt  the  preceding  year  at  Penobscot,  aud  a  spirited  message  which 
lie  tfien  sent  to  the  Indians,  doubtless  had  their  effect 

'^  Blair*  Chron.    Smollett,  b.  3.  c.  14.    Bisset,  i.  c.  1. 
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of        In  Massachusetts,  afikirs  were  approaching  to  a  crisis.     Got- 
^^1!'**'^'"^   emor  Bernard,  it  was  soon  found,  was  on  the  side  of  those,  who 
were  for  strengthening  the  royal  authority  in  America,  and  fiur 
adopting  the  various  plans  of  revenue  and  prerogative,  the  exe- 
cutioa  of  which  was  perseveringly,  but  unsuccessfully,  attempted 
in  succeeding  years.     At  the  head  of  this  party  was  lieutenant 
governor  Hutchinson,  who,  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall, 
was  now  raised  to  that  office,  which  gave  him  peculiar  advantage 
finr  an  agency  in  the  public  affairs,  which  was  not  less  influential 
than  disastrous.     Beside  one  dispute  between  governor  Bernard 
and  the  general  court,  about  abuses  in  the  department  of  the 
iNtpvte       revenue,  another  arose  concerning  writs  of  assistance.    A  petitkm 
*J««j7*tt  was  presented  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  by  one  of  the 
uoe.         custom  house  officers,  that,  as  they  could  not  fully  exercise  their 
offices  in  such  a  manner  as  his  majesty's  service  and  the  laws  in 
such  case  require,  that  court  would  grant  writs  of  assistance,  to 
aid  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Gridley,  as  kinrs 
attorney,  maintained  the  legality  of  this  writ,  as  well  on  the 
practice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  province,  as  on  that  of  the 
Exchequer.     Mr.  Thacher,  an  eminent  lawyer,  being  ordered 
by  the  court  to  search  for  precedents,  reported,  that  he  found 
no  such  writ  in  the  ancient  books ;  and  that  the  most  material 
question  was.  Whether  the  practice  of  the  Exchequer  was  good 
ground  for  this  Court.     Mr.  Otis  appeared  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Mr^Otb'i    ^^^°)  ^^  ^^^  presented  a  counter  petition.     His  plea  at  once 
plea.  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  presents  a  very  interesting 

example  of  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  die  cause  of 
American  liberty  was  thus  early  vindicated.  Of  the  writ  of 
assistance,  he  observed :  ^*  It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  English  liberty  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  that  ever  was  found  in  aft 
English  law  book.  ...  I  shall  not  think  much  of  my  pains  in 
this  cause,  as  I  engaged  in  it  from  principle.  I  was  solicited  to 
argue  this  cause  as  Advocate  General ;  and  because  I  would  not^ 
I  have  been  charged  with  desertion  from  my  office.  To  this 
charge  I  can  give  a  very  sufficient  answer.  I  renounced  that 
office,  and  I  argue  this  cause,  from  the  same  principle ;  and  I 
argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in  lavour  of  British 
liberty,  at  a  time  when  we  hear  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth 
declaring  from  his  throne,  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton^ 
and  that  the  privileges  of  the  people  are  dearer  to  him  than  the 
most  valuable  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  op- 
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position  to  a  kind  of  power,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  former    1761. 
periods  of  English  history,  cost  one  king  of  England  his  head,   v^»v.<<^/ 
and  another,  his  throne." 

'  '^In  the  first  place,  the  writ  is  universal,  being  directed  ^  to  all  and 
singular  justices,  sheri£,  constables,  and  all  other  officers  and  sub- 
jects ;'  so  that,  in  short,  it  is  directed  to  every  subject  in  the  king's 
dominions.  Every  one  with  this  writ  may  be  a  tyrant :  if  this 
eommission  be  legal,  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  manner  also  may  control, 
imprisoo,  or  murder  any  one  within  the  realm.  In  the  next  place, 
k  IS  perpetual ;  there  is  no  return.  A  man  is  accountable  to  no 
person  ior  his  doings.  Every  man  may  reign  secure  in  his  petty 
Qrranny,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around  him,  until  the 
trump  of  the  archangel  shall  excite  different  emotions  in  his  soul. 
In  the  third  place,  a  person  with  this  writ,  in  the  day  time,  may 
enter  all  houses,  shops,  &c.  at  will,  and  command  all  to  assist 
him.  Fourthly,  by  this  writ  not  only  deputies  &c.  but  even  their 
menial  servants,  are  allowed  to  lord  it  over  us.  What  is  this  but 
to  have  the  curse  of  Canaan  with  a  witness  on  us ;  to  be  the 
servant  of  servants,  the  most  despicable  of  Grod's  creation  ?  Now 
one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  English  liberty  is  the  free- 
dom of  one's  house.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and  whilst 
be  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well  guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle. 
This  writ,  if  it  should  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  annihilate 
tbb  privilege.  Custom  house  officers  may  enter  our  houses 
when  they  please ;  we  are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry. 
Their  menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks,  bars,  and 
every  thing  in  their  way;  and  whether  they  break  through 
malice  or  revenge,  no  man,  no  court,  can  inquire.  Bare  sus- 
picion without  oath  is  sufficient.  .  .  .  Thus  reason  and  the  con- 
stitution are  both  against  this  writ.  Let  us  see  what  authority  there 
is  for  it.  Not  more  than  one  instance  can  be  found  of  it  in  all 
our  law  books ;  and  that  was  in  the  zenith  of  arbitrary  power, 
viz.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  Star  Chamber  powers  were 

Sished  to  extremity  by  some  ignorant  clerk  of  the  Exchequer, 
ut,  had  this  writ  been  in  any  book  whatever,  it  would  have 
been  illegal.  All  precedents  are  under  the  control  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law."  ^ 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Otis  lasted  between  four  and  five  hours.  President 
The  late  President  Adams  heard  this  plea,  and  gave  a  summary  Adams's 
of  it,  of  which  the  following  is  but  an  outline.     Mr.  Adams  ofoS?7 
divides  it  into  five  parts.     1.  An  exordium,  containing  an  apology  argumcnL 
for  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  advocate  general  in  the  court 
of  admiralty ;  and  for  his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition 
to  the  crown,  and  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the 

I  Minot,  Mass.  ii.  c.  4. 
VOL.  II.  14 
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17^.  fMicilaiits  of  BostOD  tnd  Sidem.  2^  A  dissertation  on  the  lights 
of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  3.  From  individual  indepoadenoe 
he  proceeded  to  association.  "  When  general  councils  asd  d^ 
liberatioDS  commenced,  the  objects  could  be  no  other  than  the 
BMitual  defence  and  security  of  every  individual  for  his  life, 
his  liberty,  and  his  proper^. — He  asserted  these  rights  to  be 
derived  only  from  nature,  and  the  author  of  nature :  that  they 
Were  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  by  any  laws,  pacts, 
contracts,  covenants,  or  stipulations,  which  man  could  devise.'* 
4.  These  principles  and  these  rights  were  wrought  into  the 
En^ish  constitution,  as  fundamental  laws.  ^^Und^  this  head 
he  went  back  to  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  to  Magna  Charta,  and 
to  the  confirmations  of  it  in  parliament,  and  the  executions  or^ 
dained  against  the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  veageance 
which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the 
Jameses  and  Charleses,  and  to  the  position  of  rights  and  the  luB 
of  rights,  and  the  revolution.  .  .  •  He  asserted,  that  our  ances- 
tors, as  British  subjects,  and  we,  their  descendants,  as  Briiish 
subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  those  rights,  by  the  British  constiio- 
tbn,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  our  provincial  charter, 
as  much  as  any  inhabitant  of  London  or  Bristol,  or  any  part  of 
England ;  and  were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  them  by  any  phan* 
torn  of  '  virtual  representation,'  or  any  other  fiction  of'^law  or 
politics,  or  any  monkish  trick  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy."  5.  He 
then  examined  the  acts  of  trade,  one  by  one,  and  demonstrated, 
that  if  they  were  considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed  all 
our  security  of  property,  liberty,  and  life,  every  right  of  nature^ 
and  the  English  constitution,  and  the  charter  of  the  province.— 
^  The  last  ground  taken  by  him  in  conunenting  on  ti^  later  acts 
of  trade,  was  their  incompatibility  with  the  charter  of  the  Colony. 
He  went  over  the  history  of  the  charters.  In  pointing  out  the 
violent  infringement  of  them,  from  Dummer's  Defence  of  the 
New  England  Charters,  he  bestowed  many  just  praises  on  thai 
excellent  work.  In  thus  adverting  to  the  history  of  the  duurfean 
and  the  colony,  he  fell  naturally  on  the  merit  of  its  founders^  m 
undertaking  so  perilous,  arduous,  and  almost  desperate  an  enter- 
prise ;  in  ^  disforesting  bare  creation,'  in  conciliating  and  necessa- 
rily contending  with  Indian  natives,  in  purchasing,  rather  than 
conquering,  a  quarter  of  the  globe  at  their  own  expense,  by  the 
sweat  of  their  own  brows,  at  the  hazard  and  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives ;  without  the  smallest  aid,  assistance,  or  comfort  firom 
the  government  of  England,  or  from  England  itself  as  a  nation ; 
on  the  contrary,  meeting  witli  constant  jealousy,  envy,  intrigue 
against  their  charter,  their  religion,  and  all  their  privileges.  He 
reproached  the  nation,  parliament,  and  king  with  injustice,  illiber- 
ality,  ingratitude,  and  oppression  in  their  conduct  towards  this 
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XHntiy,  in  a  style  of  oratdiy  that  I  never  heard  equalled  k  this     1T61. 
or  any  odier  country."  v^^v^w 

The  court  adjourned  for  consideration,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Coart  md- 
term  Chief  Justice  Hutchbson  pronounced  the  opinion :  *<  The  l!^'^!^^ 
Court  has  considered  the  subject  of  writs  of  assistance,  and  can  tioo. 
see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ ;  but  as  the  practice  in  England 
is  ncX  known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  ta 
the  next  term,  that  in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  know  the  result." 

Tbb  was  an  admirable  occasion  for  the  display  of  I^al 
knowledge,  of  pure  patriotism,  and  of  powerful  eloquence ;  and 
the  speaker  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  vital  influence  of 
this  speech  upon  the  community  cannot  be  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed than  in  Mr.  Adams's  own  words :  "  I  do  say  in  the  most  ' 
a[demn  manner,  that  JVIr.  Otis's  oration  agamst  writs  of  assistance, 
breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life."  ^ 

The  war  with  the  Cherokees  still  continued,  a  great  raiyori^  War  widi 
of  that  high  spirited  nation  spummg  every  ofier  of  peace.    Cdonel  ^  Cbeio- 
MoDlgomery  having  embarked  for  England,  the  command  of  the  tktae?'^ 
Highlanders  devolved  on  lieutenant  colonel  James  Grant ;  who, 
receiving  orders  to  return  to  the  relief  of  Carolina,  landed  at 
Cfaarlestown  early  this  year,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
A  provincial  regiment  was  raised,  to  act  in  conjunction  vrith  the 
regular  forces ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  some  Indian  allies, 
colonel  Grant  mustered  in  all  about  2600  men.    With  this  for-  ooi.  Gmu 
midable  army  he  arrived  at  Fort  Prince  George,  on  the  27th  of  mircbeim- 
liay ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June  began  his  march  from  that  fort  ^IJ^^^^ 
(of  the  Cherokee  towns.     Captain  Kennedy,  with  90  Indians 
and  30  woodmen,  painted  like  Indians,  had  orders  to  march  in 
front,  and  scour  the  woods ;  next  followed  the  light  infantry  and 
about  50  rangers,  consisdng  in  all  of  about  26o  men ;  then  suc- 
ceeded the  main  body  of  the  army.     The  troops,  by  forced 
marches,  passed  two  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles  without  a  shot 
fitHn  the  enemy;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  advancing  near  the 
place  where  colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  preceding 
year,  the  Indian  allies  in  the  van  guard  observed  a  large  body  of 
Cherokees,  posted  on  a  hill  on  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  and 
gave  an  alarm.     Instandy  the  savages,  rushing  down,  began  to 
fire  on  the  advanced  guard ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  recov- 


1  Tudor's  Life  of  James  Ods,  c.  6.  Minot,  on  the  auUiority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Records,  says,  **  the  writ  of  assistance  was  granted."  Mr.  Adams  nyt, 
when  the  next  term  came,  "  no  judgment  was  pronounced,  nothing  was  said 
about  writs  of  assistance.  But  it  was  generally  reported  and  understood,  that 
tiie  Court  clandestinely  granted  them,  and  the  custom  house  ofl&ceis  had 
them  in  in  their  pockets,  mough  I  never  Imew  that  they  dared  to  produce  and 
eiecate  them  in  any  one  instance." 
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1761.    ered  their  heights.    As  the  troops  advanced,  a  large  party  (tf 
^^-^^«^/  Indians  brisklj  fired  on  them  from  tlie  opposite  banks  of  a  river 
on  their  left.     While  the  line  faced  about  and  gave  their  whole 
charge  to  these  Indians,  colonel  Grant  ordered  a  party  to  march 
June  la      up  the  hill,  and  drive  die  enemy  from  their  heights.    The  en- 
ga^ent*^  gagement  soon  became  general,  and  was  continued  with  great 
spirit  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven,  when  the  Cherokees 
began  to  give  way.    They  were  pursued,  and  a  scattering  fire 
was  kept  up  until  two,  when  they  disappeared.     Of  colonel 
.   Grant's  army  between  50  and  60  men  were  killed  and  wounded; 
the  loss  of  the  Indians  is  not  ascertained.     After  the  actioDy 
Etehoe  and  ^olonel  Grant  proceeded  to  the  adjacent  town  of  Etchoe,  which 
other  Che-   he  reached  about  midnight ;  and,  the  next  day,  reduced  it  to 
rokce  towni  ashes.     Every  other  town,  in  the  middle  settlements,  shared  the 
same  fate ;  the  magazines  and  the  cornfields  were  destroyed  ; 
and  the  miserable  savages  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence among  the  barren  mountains.    A  few  days  after  cokmel 
Grant's  return  to  Fort  Prince  George,  AttakullakuUa,  attended 
by  other  Cherokee  chieftains,  came  to  his  camp,  and  solicited 
Peace  con-  peace.     Articles  of  peace  were  accordingly  drawn  up ;  and,  not 
eluded.       long  after,  were  ratified  and  confirmed  by  lieutenant  governor 
BuU  and  council,  and  the  same  Indian  chiefs,  at  Ashley  Ferry, 
with  mutual  expressions  of  hope,  that  it  would  last  as  long  as  the 
sun  shall  shine,  and  the  rivers  run.    This  reduction  of  the  Chero- 
kees was  among  the  last  humbling  strokes,  given  to  the  power  of 
France  in  North  America.^ 
Whirlwind       In  the  month  of  May  a  whirlmnd,  the  most  violent  and  dread- 
inouoiina.  f^j  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^j  \^qqi^  known,  was  experienced  near  Charlestown, 

the  capital  of  Carolina.  Passing  down  Ashley  river,  it  ploughed 
the  waters  to  the  bottom,  and  laid  bare  the  channel.  The  town 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  desolated  ;  but  it  providentially 
escaped.  A  fleet  of  40  sail  of  loaded  ships,  lying  at  anchor  in 
Rebellion  road  about  four  miles  below  the  town,  waiting  a  fair 
wind  to  sail  for  England,  was  threatened  with  destruction ;  but 
the  whirlwind,  passing  m  an  oblique  direction,  struck  a  part 
only  of  the  fleet,  sunk  five  vessels  in  an  instant,  and  dismasted 
eleven  ships.* 
Earth-  On  the  12th  of  March,  between  two  and  three  in  the  mtmung, 

quake.        ^^  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  all  the  New  England 

colonies.^ 
Violent  A  most  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  on  the  23d  of  October, 

BottonT      ^^  ^VQ^I  damage  to  the  houses,  stores,  wharves,  and  merchan- 

1  Hcwatt,  ii.  244-254.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  450.    Wynne,  U.  283. 
9  Hewatt,  ii.  256.    The  damage  was  computed  at  £20,000  sterling. 
3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology.    Memoirs  Amer.  Academy,  i.  278,  279. 
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dise  m  Boston,  and  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.    A  shock  of     1761. 
an  earthquake  was  soon  after  felt  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring   n^^v^-^^/ 
towns. 

A  wooden  bridge,  of  a  new  construction,  was  built  over  York  Bridge  orer 
river,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  about  a  raile  from  the  sea.^  *  "^•'* 

There  was  an  emigration,  this  year,  from  New  England  to  Emigm- 
Nova  Scotia.    There  also  arrived  at  Nova  Scotia  from  the  north  n'sI^^ 
of  Ireland,  for  setdement,  200  souls.^ 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  Newport  was  888 ;  of  state  of 
warehouses  and  other  buildings,  439  ;  of  polls  from  16  years  and  S^JJPlJ 
upwards,  1250 ;  of  slaves,  from  14  to  45  years,  666.^ 

The  American  Gazetter,  in  three  volumes  ;^  and  the  Interest  PabUca^ 
of  Great  Britain  considered,  with  regard  to  her  Colonies,  and  the  **«"• 
Acquisitions  of  Canada  and  Guadaloupe,  a  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  were  published  at  London.^ 

The  drought  of  summer,  in  this  and  the  following  year,  was  SeTere 
so  great  in  the  northern  American  cobnies,  as  to  cut  short  the  **"*°*^*' 
crops,  and  render  supplies  from  abroad  absolutely  necessary. 
During  the  drought  of  this  year,  a  fire  raged  in  the  woods,  in  the 
towns  of  Barrington  and  Rochester,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
passed  over  into  the  county  of  York,  burning  several  weeks  with 
irresistible  fury.  A  plentiful  rain,  falling  in  August,  extinguished 
it.  An  immense  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  timber  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  conflagration.^ 

1  CoH  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  11.  It  stands  on  pUes  driven  into  tbe  bed  of  the 
ihrer,  and  is  25  feet  wide,  and  about  270  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  wharves  at 
esfdi  end  of  it,  which  reach  to  the  channel.  It  stands  on  13  piers  of  four  pUes, 
or  posts,  in  a  pier.  The  model  of  firaming  and  method  of  drivine  the  piles  into 
6lie  bed  of  the  river  was  invented  by  major  Samuel  Sewall,  a  native  of  the  town 
of  York. 

9  Stiles,  MS.  Six  vessels  sailed  from  Boston ;  four  from  Newport  (R.  Island) ; 
one  or  two  from  New  London ;  and  some  "  from  about  Plymouth."  Dr.  Stiles, 
from  the  best  information  he  obtained,  supposed  the  emigrations  in  these  vessels 
to  be  about  as  follow :  From  Boston,  200 ;  Newport,  100 ;  Plymouth,  180 ; 
New  London,  100 ;  total,  580  souls. 

3  Ibid.    "  Sept.  1761 ;  according  to  valuation.*' 

4  Biblioth.  Americana,  144. 

5  Franklin's  Works,  iv.  39 — 82.  In  1760,  upon  the  prospect  of  peace  with 
France,  the  earl  of  Bath  addressed  a  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men  (Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  duke  of  Newcastle)  on  the  terms  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  ne- 
gotiation. He  preferred  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  to  acquisitions  in  the  West 
uidies.  In  the  same  year  there  appeared  Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  the  earl  of 
Bath,  containing  opposite  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects.  At  this  moment 
Dr.  Franklin  stepped  into  the  controversy,  and  wrote  **  The  Interest  of  Great 
Britain  considered  with  regard  to  her  Colonies,  &c."  commonly  styled  "  The 
Canada  Pamphlet"  The  aiguments  he  used  appear  to  have  carded  weight 
with  them  at  the  Courts  of  Iiondon  and  Paris ;  for  Canada  was  kept  by  the 
peace.     lb.  N. 

6  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  308.  It  is  justly  observed,  as  a  signal  favour  of  di- 
vine Providence,  that,  during  the  colonial  war  with  the  French  in  the  preceding 
years,  the  seasons  were  iruinul,  and  the  colonies  were  able  to  supply  their  own 
troops  with  provisions,  and  the  British  fleets  and  armies  with  relieshmenti.    lb. 


The  Eng- 
lish take 
Maxtinioo; 
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Wilfiam  DummeTy  formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  Masascho- 
setts,  died,  aged  83  ;*  Samuel  Davies,  preadent  of  the  coQ^e 
of  New  Jersey,  aged  37  ;^  and  P.  Charlevoix,  the  hbtorian  of 
New  France,  aged  77  years,' 

1762. 

The  war  against  the  French  on  the  contment  of  North 
America  being  decisively  finished,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  spared,  on  an  expedition  against  Martioico. 
Eleven  battalions  were  drawn  from  New  York ;  a  considerable 
draught  was  made  from  the  garrison  of  Belleide ;  and  all  the 
troops  that  had  been  cantoned  in  the  Leeward  islands,  were 
ordered  to  the  rendezvous  at  Barbadoes.  General  Moocktoa 
was  appointed  to  command  the  land  forces ;  rear  admiral  Rod** 
ney,  to  command  the  marine.    The  expediition  was  completely 


1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  beiiefi- 
cence ;  and  he  left  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate  to  pious  and  chaxitaUe  um. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  Dummer  academy  at  Newbury. 

S  President  Davies  was  of  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware.  In  1748  he  waf 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  at  which  place  and  its  TiciDlIf 
his  labours  were  attended  with  remarkaUe  success.  In  1759  he  wtf  chomi 
president  of  New  Jersey  College,  as  successor  of  president  Edwards.  Hif 
short  presidency  was  highly  useful  to  that  seminary.  He  was  exempbuy  lor 
his  piety  and  active  zeal,  and  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  writer.  His  cnanactBr 
is  delineated  in  the  funeral  discourses  of  Drs.  Finley  and  Gibbons,  and  oflier 
Memoirs,  prefixed  to  Sermons  of  President  Davies  **  on  Important  SubjedBy" 
8  vols.  8vo. — sermons  so  evaneelical,  persuasive,  and  popular,  as  to  have  [Hisrd 
tfaroueh  many  editions.  See  also  Allen's  Biography,  where  to  his  char»et«r  it 
flobjomed  a  list  of  his  publications. — In  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Rel^ioB  m&i 
Patriotism  the  Constituents  of  good  Soldiers,"  preached  to  captain  Oveitoali 
independent  company  of  Volunteers,  raised  in  Hanover  county,  VirgiDia,  A^gniC 
17, 1755,  Mr.  Davies  says :  "  Our  continent  is  like  to  become  the  seat  of  wtrt 
and  we,  for  the  future  (till  the  sundry  European  nations  that  have  plaotea 
colonies  in  it,  have  fixed  their  boundaries  by  the  sword)  have  no  other  way  left 
to  defend  our  rights  and  privileges.  And  has  God  been  pleased  to  diCRise  oomo 
sptAs  of  this  martial  fire  through  our  country  ?  I  hope  he  has :  and  tiiougli 
it  has  been  almost  extinguished  by  so  long  a  peace,  and  a  deli^  of  luxury  ud 

Pleasure,  now  I  hope  it  beeins  to  kindle :  and  may  I  not  produce  yoa,  nqf 
rethren,  who  are  eneaged  m  this  expedition,  as  instances  of  it  ?  '*  T»  ^s 
passage  is  subjoined  Uie  following  Note,  which  shows  the  discernment  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  high  estimate  already  formed  in  Virginia  of  &te  military  tataili 
and  character  of  Washington :  "  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth  Col.  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  Mp« 
Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  fmportMtf 
service  to  his  country.*'    See  1764. 

3  Pcter-Francis-Xavier  de  Charlevoix  was  of  the  Society  of  JesuitB,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Society  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  His  works  that  relate  to  America  are,  A  History  of  the  Island 
of  St  Domingo,  2  vols.  4to.  1730;  History  of  Paraguay,  6  vols.  12mo ;  General 
History  and  Description  of  New  France,  1744,  3  vols.  4to.  containing  the  result 
of  his  own  observations  on  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  native  Americans, 
during  his  residence  in  Canada,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Quebec  to 
New  Orleans,  «•  which  are  pecultady  valuable."  Nouv.  Diet.  Hift  Reef, 
Cyclopedia. 
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sQcoessiiiL    On  the  14(h  of  February,  the  French  governor,     1702. 
M.  de  la  Toucbe,  delivered  up  the  whole  island  to  the  English  s^^v^^*^ 
general,  on  capituktioD.    With  Martinico  fell  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  &  the  otiMt 
St.  Vincent,  and  every  other  place  possessed  by  the  French  in  SL"St^ 
the  exieosive  chain  of  the  Caribbee  islands.^ 

War  was  declared  by  Grreat  Britain  and  Spain  against  each  Expedition 
odier  early  in  the  year.  Before  the  news  of  die  success  of  the  •«^"»*  Hir 
English  at  Martinico  reached  En^and,  a  second  and  grand 
anoamenC,  consisting  of  19  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  about 
IM  transports,  with  10,000  land  forces  on  board,  was  ready  to 
sail  tot  the  reduction  of  Havana.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
was  given  to  admiral  Pococke ;  the  land  forces,  which  were  to 
be  joined  by  4000  men  from  North  America,  were  under  the 
direcdon  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  This  formidable  armament, 
passing  tfaioii^  the  old  channel  of  Bahama,  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  Jype  in  sight  of  the  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be 
stormed.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Havana  is  by  a 
narrow  channel,  the  east  side  of  which  was  secured  by  a  strong 
ibrt,  named  Moro;  the  west,  by  another,  called  the  PuntaL 
Lord  Albemarle  first  commenced  the  siege  of  Moro ;  and,  after 
safl^Bg  incredible  hardships  and  surmounting  numberless  obsta- 
cles, the  besi^ers  obtained  possession  of  the  covered  way ; 
made  a  lodgment  before  the  right  bastion  ;  and  sprung  a  mbe, 
which,  throwing  down  part  of  the  works  into  the  ditch,  left  open 
a  small  breach.  The  soldiers,  now  ordered  to  storm  the  place, 
mounted  the  breach  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Forbes,  j^y  ^ 
s^HKNled  by  lieutenant  colonel  Stuart,  and  entered  the  fort  with 
flttcfa  ord^  and  intrepidity,  as  entirely  disconcerted  the  garrison. 
Four  hundred  Spaniards  were  either  cut  in  pieces,  or  perished  in 
attempUng  to  escape  by  water  to  the  city ;  the  rest  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  received  quarter.  The  British  troops  having 
completed  their  batteries  on  an  eminence  that  commanded  the 
city,  and  60  pieces  of  cannon  being  now  ready  to  play  on  the 
Havana,  lord  Albemarle  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the 
governor  to  surrender ;  but  the  haughty  Spaniard  replied,  that  he 
would  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  batteries,  however, 
were  opened  the  next  morning  with  such  effect,  both  against  the 

1  Univ.  Hist  xli.  195—200,  281.  Smollett,  iv.  864--870.  Russell,  v.  386. 
Foit  Royal,  the  first  place  assailed  by  the  £ii|rlish,  capitulated  ou  the  4th  of 
February.  M.  de  la  Touche,  after  Uiat  capitulation,  retiring  to  St.  Pierre,  a 
lar]ge  and  populous  town  on  the  same  island,  determined  to  make  his  last  stand 
there ;  but  just  when  the  English  were  about  to  embark  for  die  reduction  of 
that  place,  he  sent  deputies  to  general  Monckton,  with  proposals  of  capitulation 
lor  the  whole  island.  The  entire  reduction  of  Martinico  was  effected  with  the 
loa  of  but  7  British  officers  and  about  100  privates,  killed  ;  about  150  only  were 
voonded.  The  French  lost  above  1000  of  their  best  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners.  Bffartinico,  before  this  reduction  by  the  English,  could 
niae  10,000  white  inhabitants,  fit  to  bear  urns ;  and  hid  abore  40,000  negroes. 
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1762.    town  and  fort,  that  a  deputy  was  sent  about  the  nuddle  of  die 

v^TN^^^/  day  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  to  settle  terms  of  capitalatioQ. 

Aag.  ft      A  cessation  of  arms  immediately  ensued ;  and  the  city  of  Ha- 

^^1^^    Fana,  with  a  district  of  180  miles  to  the  westward,  including  its 

the  E^fiakL  government,  the  Puntal  castle,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were 

surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.^ 

The  expedition  against  Martinico  rendering  it  necessaiy  that 


men^Mt^  the  colonies  should  continue  their  exertions,  Massachusetts  raised 
curiiyMid    2000  men,  to  aid  in  securing  the  British  dominions,  and  naitica- 
^***""^      larly  the  conquests  in  her  neighbourhood.      Soon  after  die 
capitulation  of  Martinico,  fears  being  entertained  lest  Canada  and 
the  American  fishery  might  be  restored  to  the  French,  the  requi- 
site additions  to  the  quota  of  this  province  were  made,  m^lnng 
the  amount  of  men  3270. 
TbeFmch      The  French,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  landed  and  took 
mrts  at"     possession  of  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  in  Newfoundland.    This  partial 
Newfband-  conquest  was  soon  lost  by  the  recapture  of  the  posts  which  diey 
^"^  held  there ;  and  all  the  advantage  they  gained  was,  the  inter- 

ruption of  the  British  fishery,  and  a  general  alarm  through  the 
colonies.^ 
Muf^io-        The  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  an  act  to  incorporate 
certain  persons  by  the  name  of  ''  The  Society  for  promodtt 
Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  North  America ; 
but  it  was  disallowed  by  the  court  of  St.  James.'    Massachusetii 
Charitable  Society  was  founded.^ 
Printiog  mt       Printing  was  introduced  into  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
Piofidence,  ^q  Providence  Gazette  was  now  first  published.     Four  journals 
BottoD,       were,  at  this  period,  regulariy  published  in  Boston :  The  News 
Letter,  The  Evening  Post,  The  Gazette,  and  The  Advertiser,  or 
■^^l^-   Post  Boy.     A  new  German  newspaper  was  published  at  PhOft- 
°^^***'       delphia.^ 

Dtfkdaj.        At  Detroit,  the  14th  day  of  October  was  one  of  the  daricest 
days  ever  known.® 

1  Russell,  y.  8S6— <390.  Wynne,  ii.  195, 196.  The  English  lost  600  dmo, 
including  15  officers,  killed ;  and  about  700,  comprehending  39  officers,  cut  off 
bv  various  disorders.  In  forming  the  siege  of  Moro,  many  of  the  men,  in  drag- 
ging the  cannon  and  carriages  up  a  bold  declivity  from  a  rough  and  rocky  diore^ 
while  parched  with  thirst  beneath  a  burning  sun,  dropped  down  dead.  Thtf 
booty,  in  silver  and  valuable  merchandise,  belonging  to  the  catholic  Idi^^,  ezda- 
■ively  of  great  quantities  of  artillery,  small  arms  and  warlike  stores,  was  com^ 
puted  at  neariy  three  millions  sterling ;  and  it  more  than  indemnified  the  Bdtidi 
for  the  expedition. 

9  Minot,  ii.  c.  5. 

3  Gordon,  i.  Letter  2. 

4  It  was  incorporated  in  1780. 

5  Thomas,  i.  427  [Sec  1732]  ;  ii.  246,  341.    The  title  of  the  German  news- 
paper was,  Der  Wochentliche  Philadelphische  Staatsbote :   **  And  for  ^me 
time  there  were  two  German  and  two  English  newspapers  published  in 
delphia." 

0  Memoirs  American  Academy,  i.  244. 
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The  progress  of  iht  British  conquests,  which  threatened  tA    176^. 
ttie  distant  possessions  of  the  enemy,  was  arrested  by  prelioiinaiy  s^^v-^ 
arMes  of  peace,  which  were  signed  jmd  interchanged  at  Fon-  AitidM  of 
tainebleau  between  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  ^^^*^*' 
and  Pbrtugal,  on  the  tlurd  day  of  November.^ 

1763. 

Ok  the  10th  of  February  a  definitive  treaty  6f  peace  was  Tiwi^of 
\igntd  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after  ratified.    The  acquisitions  of  ^^p^, 
Crreat  Britain,  bodi  fix)m  France  and  Spain,  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  establisiied  by  this  treaty,  whether  they  be  con-    . 
adered  in  relation  to  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  tbt 
parent  country,  or  in  relation  to  the  entire  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  merit  particular  attention.     Every  article,  therefore, 
which  has  respect  to  America,  is  subjoined,  in  the  words  of  the 
treaty. 

By  the  second  article,  France  renounces  and  guarantees  to  N.  Scotia, 
Great  Britain  all  Nova  Scotin  or  Acadia,  and  likewise  Canada,  the  jj  "fcipe 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  BjretoD.4b. 
St.  Lawrence.    By  the  third  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  q^^I^^^ 
French  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  diying  on  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  as  specified  in  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  French  may  also  fish  in  the  gulf  French  llib- 
of  St.  I^wrence,  so  as  they  do  not  exercise  the  same  but  at  the  JJJj^'jJSj 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  raatxiouaiiiL 
Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  continent,  as  those  of  the  islands 
m  the  said  gulf.     As  to  what  relates  to  the  fishery  out  of  the  said 
gulf,  the  French  shall  exercise  the  same,  but  at  the  distance  of 
15  leagues  from  the  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton.     By  the 
fourth  article,  Great  Britain  cedes  to  France,  to  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter  for  the  French  fisherman,  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Mi^ion 
Miquelon ;  and  his  most  Christian  majesty  absolutely  engages  not  ceded  to 
to  fortify  the  said  island,  nor  to  erect  any  other  buildings  thereon,  *'""<^ 
but  merely  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep  only 
a  guard  of  fifty  men  for  the  police.     By  the  sixth  article  it  is 
stipulated,  that  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  Great  tweenUie 
Britain  and  France  on  the  continent  of  North  America  shall  be  British  anil 
irrevocably  fixed,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  ^i^J^f^ 
Mississippi,  from  its  source,  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville,  and  from 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  of  the 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea ;  and  to  this  pur- 
pose the  most  Christian  king  cedes  in  full  right,  and  guarantees 
to  bis  Britannic  majesty  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile  and  every 

1  Blair,  Chron.    BeUham,  G.  Brit.  b.  13. 
VOL.  II.  15 
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1763.    Aing  that  he  possesses  oo  the  left  side  of  the  river  Iffississippi, 
>^-*v«^/  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  island  on  which  it  is 
Naviption  j^tuated,  which  shall  remain  to  France  ;  provided,  that  the  navi- 
Sinlppift^  gation  of  the  river  shall  be  equally  free  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
to  botb  oa-   Britain  and  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its 
****^         source  to  the  sea,  and  that  part  expressly,  which  is  between  the 
said  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as 
well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth  :  and  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  nation  shall  not  be  stopped, 
visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever. 
The  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  inserted 
in  the  second  article,  shall  also  take  place  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  article ;  that  is,  that 
die  French  in  Canada  may  freely  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit;  that  they 
may  enjoy  their  civil  rights,  retire  when  they  please,  and  mav 
dispose  of  their  estates  to  British  subjects.     By  the  seveosh 
article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  Britain  shall  restore  to  France  the 
islands  of  Guaaaloupe,  Marigalante,  Desirade,  and  Martioico,  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  with 
their  fortresses ;  Provided,  that  the  term  of  eighteen  months  be 
granted  to  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects,  settled  there  and  b 
other  places  hereby  restored  to  France,  to  sell  their  estates, 
recover  their  debts,  and  to  transport  themselves  and  e£kcts, 
without  being  restramed  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  any 
pretence,  except  for  debts,  or  criminal  prosecutions.    By  tte 
eighth  article,  France  cedes  and  guarantees  to  Great  Britain  the 
Granada  Ic  islands  of  Granada  and  the  Granadines,  with  the  same  sdpula- 
Sne?'"*"   ^^"3  '"  favour  of  their  inhabitants,  as  are  inserted  in  the  second 
article  for  those  of  Canada :  And  the  partition  of  the  islands  called 
St.  Vincent,  neutral  is  agreed  and  fixed,  so  that  those  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominico, 
^T^    and  Tobago,  shall  remain  in  full  right  to  England,  and  tliat  of  St. 
confirmedio  L^icia  shaU  be  delivered  to  France  in  full  right,  the  two  crowns 
G.  Britain,   reciprocally  guaranteeing  to  each  other  the  partition  so  stipulated. 
By  the  sixteenth  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
shall  cause  all  the  fortifications  to  be  demolished,  which  his 
subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other 
places  of  the  territory  of  Spain,  in  that  part  of  the  world.     And 
BritiA  rob-  his  Catholic  majesty  shall  not,  for  the  future,  suffer  the  subjects 
iSlo  cut  "  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or 
logwood  at  molested,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  their  occupation  of 
Honduras,    cutting,  loading,  and  canning  away  logwood ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  may  build,  without  hindrance,  and  occupy,  without 
interruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  diem,  for 
their  families,  and  for  their  effects ;  and  his  said  Catholic  majesty 
assures  to  them,  by  this  arucle,  the  entire  enjoyment  of  what  is 
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above  stipulated.    By  die  seveDteenth  article,  his  Catholic  majesty     176S. 
desists  from  all  pretensions  which  he  may  have  formed  to  the   v^-v^^^ 
right  of  fishing   aboat  the  island  of  Newfoundland.     By  the  Spain  n- 
eighteenth  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  SiimtotiM 
shall  restore  to  Spain  all  that  he  has  conquered  in  the  island  of  ^''^of 
Cuba,  with  the  fortress  of  Havana ;  and  that  fortress,  as  well  as  2^,    ^^ 
all  the  other  fortresses  of  the  said  island,  shall  be  restored  in  the 
same  condition  they  were  in  when  they  were  conquered  by  his  HaYuwand 
Britannic  majesty's  arms.     By  the  twentieth  article,  his  Catholic  cooquestiat 
majesty  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  full  right,  to  his  Britannic  |j^|!^'^ 
majesty,  Florida,  with  the  Fort  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Bay  of  Spain. 
Pensacola ;  as  well  as  all  that  Spain  possesses  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  to  the  east,  or,  to  the  southeast  of  the  river  Florida  and 
Mississippi ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  tliat  depends  on  the  ^i^oni 
said  countries  and  lands,  with  the  sovereignty,  property,  and  £.or&£of 
possession,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaties,  or  otherwise,  which  S!pjf  |IJSJIi 
the  CathoHc  king  and  the  crown  of  Spain  have  had  till  now,  over  to  o.  Bri- 
the  said  countries.^  *»*»• 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  king,  taking  into  consideration  the 
extenave  and  valuable  acquisitions  in  America,  Secured  to  the 
crown  by  the  late  deGnitive  treaty  of  peace,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  published  and  declared,  that,  with  the  advice 
of  bis  privy  council,  he  had  granted  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  "  to  erect  within  the  countries  and  islands,  ceded  and  F'oarnew 
confirmed  to  us  by  the  said  treaty,  four  distinct  and  separate  ^^ 
^vernments,  ^led  and  called  by  the  names  of  Quebec,  East 
Fbrida,  West  Florida,  and  Granada." 

The  government  of  Quebec  was  declared  to  be  "  bounded  on  OoTen^ 
die  Labrador  coast  by  the  river  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  Qaebec. 
line  drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river  through  the  lake  St.  John 
to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nepissing ;  from  whence  the  said  line, 
crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain  in 
forty  five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along  the  Highlands, 
which  diivide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  river 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea ;  and  also  along 
the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Hosiers,  and  from  thence  crossing 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  by  the  west  end  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  terminates  at  the  aforesaid  river  St.  John." 

The  government  of  East  Florida  was  declared  to  be  "  bound-  E.  Florida, 
ed  to  the  westward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachicola 
river ;  to  the  northward  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the 
said  river  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers  meet  to  the 

1  Anderson,  iii.  339 — 343,  where  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  the  Trei^ty  are 
inaerted  entire ;  and  iv.  1,  2,  where  the  most  material  alterations  or  explanationa 
of  tboae  aiticlea,  as  settled  hy  the  Definitiye  Treaty,  are  inierted. 
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r63.  source  of  St  Mary's  river,  and  by  the  ooorse  of  the  said  itver 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  to  the  eastward  and  southwavd  by 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  bcluding  all  islands  within  six  leagues  if 
the  sea  coast«" 

loiidiL      The  government  of  West  Florida  was  declared  to  be  ^^  bound* 
ed  to  the  southward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  all  islands, 
within  six  leagues  of  the  sea  coast,  from  the  river  Apalachicolft 
to  Lake  Pontcbartrain ;  to  the  westward  by  the  said  lake,  the 
lake  Maurepas,  and  the  river  Mississippi ;  to  the  northward  by  a 
line  drawn  due  east  from  that  part  of  the  river.  Mississippi,  which 
lies  in  thirty  one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachif 
cola,  or  Chatahouchee ;  and  to  the  eastward  by  the  said  river." 
«d«.         The  government  of  Granada  was  declared  to  "  comprehend 
the  island  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Granadines,  and  the 
islands  of  Dominico,  St.  Vincents,  and  Tobago." 
tioM         The  king,  at  the  same  time,  put  all  tlie  coast,  from  the  rivet 
wnuof  ^"  Jo^^f^'s  to  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  the  islands  of  Anti- 
fouDd-  costi  and  Modelaine,  and  all  other  smaller  islands,  lying  upon  the 
1^^^  said  coast,  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  governor  of 
rgia.     Newfoundland ;.  annexed  the  islands  of  St.  John*s  and  Cape 
Breton  or  Isle  Royale,  with  the  lesser  islands  adjacent  thereto, 
to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  annexed  to  the  provbce 
of  Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and 
St.  Mary's, 
erchr-       By  the  letters  patent,  constituting  the  new  governments^  the 
^  ^    king  gave  express  power  and  direction  to  the  governors  of  die 
new  colonies,  that,  so  soon  as  the  state  of  the  said  colonies  would 
admit,  they  should,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  members 
of  their  several  councils,  sumnnon  general  assemblies  withib  thw 
respective  governments,  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  was  used 
and  du*ected  in  those  coknies  and  provinces  in  America,  which 
were  under  the  king's  immediate  government;  be  also  gave 
power  to  the  said  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  councils 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  make  laws  for  the  pub- 
lic peace,  welfare,  and  good  government,  as  neariy  as  might  be, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  under  such  regulations 
lind  restrictions,  as  were  used  in  other  colonies.     Until  suck 
assemblies  could  be  called,  the  governors,  with  consent  of  the 
council,  were  empowered  to  erect  courts  of  judicature  within 
their  respecdve  colonies, 
ii  to  be      In  testimony  of  the  "  royal  sense  and  approbation  of  the  coo- 
mnd  ^^^  ^"^  bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers"  of  the  armies, 
mn.      "and  to  reward  the  same,"  the  governors  of  the  ihree  new 
colonies  on  the  continent,  and  all  the  other  king's  governors  of 
the  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  were  com- 
manded and  empowered  to  grant  lands,  without  fee  or  reward. 
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to  WKJi  voduced  aflkers  as  had  served  in  Americt  during  dw  1769% 
late  war,  aod  to  such  private  soldiers  as  had  been,  or  should  be^  v^v^-^ 
disbaoded  in  America,  and  were  actually  residing  there,  and 
should  personally  apply  for  the  same,  subject,  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  yearsy  to  the  same  quitrents  as  other  lands  are  subject  to 
io  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as  aho  subject  to 
tbe  same  condiuons  of  cultivation  and  improvement.^ 

No  colony  on  the  continent  more  immediately  felt  tbe  happy  Geoiiin- 
eflfects  of  this  new  establishmeut  than  Georgia.  That  young 
piovroce  bad  struggled  with  great  difficulties  through  the  want  of 
credit  from  friends,  and  by  the  frequent  molestations  of  enemies  ; 
but  from  this  period  it  made  rapid  prepress  in  population  and  in 
weakii.  Its  rich  swamps  attracted  the  attention  of  its  neighbours 
as  weD  as  of  strangers ;  and  many  settlements  were  made  by 
Carolinians  about  Sunbury,  and  on  the  river  Alatamaha.' 

North  Carolina  contained  about  95,000  white  inhabitants ;'  Popolatfam 
Virginia,  about  70,000  whites,  and  100,000  negroes;*  Mary- ^^^*^****^ 
land,  nearly  70,000  whites;*  Pennsylvania  (supposed)  280^000 
souls;*  New  Jersey  more  than  60,000;"^  Connecticut  contained 
141,000  whites,  about  4500  blacks,  and  930  Indians ;®  Massa- 

1  Praclanation  of  the  Uag.  The  ordeis'  to  the  govetnon  weie  to  grant  to 
eintry  peiaoB  harioff  Ae  nak  of  a  field  officer,  5000  acres ;  to  eyery  captain, 
8000 ;  to  every  mhaltera  or  staff  officer,  8000 ;  to  every  noncommiMJoned 
officer,  200 ;  to  every  private  man,  60. 

8  Hewatt,  ii.  264 — ^266.  This  intelli^nt  historian  ascribes  much  of  the  growth 
of  thft  coloay  to  its  governor,  Jftmes  Wright,  "  who  wanted  neither  wisdom  to 
diseeiB,  aot  lesolalBoo  to  pursue,  the  most  effectual  means  for  its  improvement" 
Ib  addiliQB  to  a  patmal  admlnlstralion,  he  discovered  the  exceBaoce  of  the  low 
laads  and  nver  swamps,  hy  the  proper  management  and  cultivation  of  which  he 
aeqalped  ai  pleBttful  fDrtune;  and  his  successful  example  promoted  at  once 
ewBhtinn  and  industry  among  the  planters.  Judge  Stokes,  who  resided  a  con* 
sidsnUe  time  in  Georgia,  says,  that  under  the  long  administration  of  Sir  James 
Wdghft,  the  province  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  population,  agriculture,  and 
ceMaerce,  as  "  no  oUier  country  ever  equalled  in  so  short  a  time."  ConstiL 
Bdt  CoL  lis.  In  1768,  the  exports  of  Georgia  consisted  of  7600  barrels  of 
riee,  9683Ibs.  indigo,  1260  t>ushels  of  Indian  com,  which,  together  with  deer 
and  beaver  skins,  naval  stores,  provbions,  timber,  &c.  amounted  to  £27,021 
sterling.    See  Taxues. 

3  Ptes.  Stiles,  BAS. ''  aecording  to  governor  Dobbs,"  who  found  the  number 
of  white  taxables  in  North  Carolina  to  be  24,000. 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xh.  666.  **  The  population  of  Vinnnia  is  not  near  ao  numeroos 
as  night  have  been  expected  from  so  antient  and  flourishing  a  colony ;  nor  are 
their  towns  of  any  considerable  note.  This  last  circumstance  is  owing  to  tfie 
vast  eomroodiousness  of  water  carriage,  which  eveiv  whero  presents  itself  to 
the  pfamtatioDS  of  private  planters,  and  the  scarcity  of  handicrafCs.  James  Town 
is  n»w  scarcely  to  be  mentioned,  and  Williamsburg  is  considerable  only  as  being* 
the  seat  of  provincial  government,  and  of  learning. '    lb. 

6  Univ.  Hist  xl.  474.  By  the  ^'  very  accurate  census  "  of  Maryland  for  the 
Tear  1766,  the  number  of  whites  was  107,208.  Dr.  Stfles,  from  Gentleman's 
HagwiiM^.    See  Taxi^xs. 

«lbid.xlL26. 

7  Ibid,  xxxix.  368. 
a  Dr.  Stiles  [MS.]  says,  in  1W2,  by  eeona,  141,046  whites,  and  4690  bhw^ks. 
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1763.     cbosetts,  about  340,000  inhabitants.^    Canada  contained  about 
N^^N^.*^  100,000  souls.^ 

Within  the  limits  of  Old  Plymouth  colony  there  still  remained 

905  Indians;'  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  358;^  in  Duke's 

county,  313.^    In  Natick  37  Indians  only  remained.^ 

Extent  of        England,  retaining  Canada  and  Florida  by  the  Peace  of  ParWy 

minioasln   extended  her  American  dominions  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 

America,     the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  continent.    After  many  severe 

contests  for  about  a  centuiy  and  a  half  between  France  and 

England  for  ascendency  In  the  New  World,  the  town  of  New 

Orleans  and  a  few  plantations  on  the  Mississippi  only  remained 

to  France  of  all  her  settlements  on  the  continent  of  North 

Families      America.     During  this  and  the  four  preceding  years  of  English 

Sbeirpiui-    ^^^"es,  upwards  of  4000  families  of  tlie  middle  and  southeni 

utioni.       colonies  returned  to  tlieir  plantations  on  the  frontiers,  from  which 

they  had  been  previously  driven  by  the  events  of  the  war  J 

I  Cofl.  Man.  Hist  Soc.  If.  198.  This  estimate  is  from  a  census,  taken,  for  tibe 
first  time  in  Massachusetts,  this  year;  but  "  being  an  unpopular  measure,  it  ww 
not  veiy  accurately  taken.**  By  the  census,  the  number  of  whites  was  235^10 ; 
of  blacky,  5214.  Ibid.  Mr.  Bradford  says,  245,000 ;  5000  of  which  were  people 
of  colour.    Hist  Mass.  i.  41. 

a  At  the  Peace,  1763,  there  was  a  numeration  of  Canada,  indusive  of  Quebec* 
Trois  Rivieres,  Montreal,  and  the  Lakes,  when  there  ir^re  found  about  100,000 
souls,  French.  Stiles,  from  official  Papers. — At  tiris  time,  the  ProvfaMO  of 
Quebec  contained  65,000  professing  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Romew 
Annual  Register.  They  "  had  always  been  governed,"  says  judge  Stokes,  **  bf 
(he  customs  of  Paris." 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  i.  201,  Of  tiiat  number,  223  were  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  515  in  the  county  of  Barnstable,  and  167  in  the  county  of  Biistol. 

4  Ibid.  207 ;  iiL  158.  This  great  reduction  of  their  number  is  ascribed  to 
6ieir  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Soon  after  die  above  enumeration,  tfaflj 
were  more  surprisingiv  reduced  by  a  mortal  disease,  which  began  16  Aagart» 
1763,  and  continued  till  16  February,  1764.  During  that  period  222  died;  S4 
were  sick  and  recovered ;  36,  who  lived  among  them,  escaped  the  disorder ; 
8,  who  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  bad  no  communication  with  Ae 
flick,  also  escaped  it ;  18  went  to  sea ;  with  the  English  lived  40,  none  of  wbom 
died.  The  Indians  on  the  island,  in  1792,  were  reduced  to  4  males  and  14  fi»- 
males. — It  is  remarkable,  that  a  large  fat  fish,  called  the  blue  fi$h,  which  had 
been  caught  in  abundance  all  round  the  island  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Enc^ 
Ush,  disappeared  in  1764,  '*  the  very  year,  in  which  (he  sickness  ended.'*  In 
Dei^mber  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were  visited  by 
a  dniilar  fever ;  not  a  family  escaped,  and  of  52  patients  29  died.  Webster  on 
Pestilence,  L  252. — The  Indians  on  Nantucket,  as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity, 
have  for  many  years  intermarried  with  Negroes.  The  chairman  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  native 
Indians  and  descendants  ol  native  Indians,  in  this  Commonwealth  &c.  informed 
me  [1827],  that  there  is  not  an  Indian  on  that  island.  The  race,  it  seems,  is 
cartinct  on  the  island,  though  there  is  an  infusion  of  its  blood  in  *'  the  mixed 
race."  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  still  called  Ihdiaru,  a  more  appropriate  name 
is  that  which  is  often  assigned  to  them — People  of  Colour. 

5  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  206.  Of  these  Indians  "  86  were  in  Edgartown  89 
in  TIsbury,  and  188  in  Chilmark."  About  that  time  they  began  to  intermany 
with  Negroes ;  and  "  the  mixed  race  increased  in  numbers,  and  improved  in 
temperance  and  industry." 

6  Ibid.  195 ;  **  accor&ig  to  a  census  then  taken." 

7  Ramflay,  Chron.  TaUe ;  Amer.  Rev.  i.  c.  1.    It  wis  enefly  t  centoij  and 
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The  OEif  danger  of  encroachroeDt  upon  the  dnl  rights  c^  the  .1763. 
colonies  now  appeared  to  be  in  those  external  regulations  of  \^>y^^ 
trade,  which  the  colonists  had  conceded  to  be  under  the  control  Acu  of 
of  the  British  government.  No  time  was  lost  in  rendering  them  ^'^^ . 
instrumental  to  colonial  taxation.  Before  the  general  peace  had 
extended  to  the  natives,  the  first  lord  of  trade,  with  a  view  of 
raising  a  revenue  from  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the  British 
colonies,  moved  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  was  so  high, 
that,  had  not  the  act  been  wholly  neglected,  and  the  trade  con- 
mved  at,  it  would  have  amounted,  m  effect,  to  a  prohibition.  ^ 
The  motion  produced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  which  the  house  ol 
commons  referred  to  the  next  session.  A  plan  for  laying  a 
direct  internal  tax  upon  the  colonies  by  a  stamp  act,  framed  by 
Mr.  Grenville,  was  also  postponed.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
in  the  mean  time,  issued  instructions  to  the  navy  in  America,  to 
enforce  the  several  acts  of  trade.  Deputations  were  also  sent, 
to  seize  prohibited  goods.  Alarming  as  these  proceedings  were, 
the  greatest  apprehensions  arose  from  the  publication  of  orders 
for  the  strict  execution  of  the  molasses  act.  The  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts,  not  less  active  than  vigilant  to 
prevent  encroachment  upon  their  liberties,  drew  up  instructions 
to  their  agent,  to  use  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
sugar  act,  or  any  impositions  or  taxes  upon  this  or  the  other 
American  cobnies ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  statement  of 
the  rights  of  the  British  colonies  in  general,  and  of  Massachu- 
setts in  particular.  Their  proposed  instructions,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  a  committee  on  the 
agent's  letters,  to  whom  they  were  referred.  But  the  house  did 
not  stop  here.  It  proceeded  to  choose  a  committee,  to  write  to 
the  other  colonial  governments,  in  the  recess  of  the  general  court, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  instructions,  and  to  desire  the  general 
assemblies  to  join  them  in  the  same  measures.^ 

In  a  debate  between  the  governor  and  house  of  representatives  MaM.  ••- 
of  Massachusetts,  respecting  the  employment  of  the  armed  pro-  !^"J*ex»Si- 
vincial  sloop,  the  house  made  a  firm  stand  against ,  executive  tive  en- 
encroachments.     They  quoted  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  c""*^ 
commons  as  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  essential  parliamentary 
forms  of  granting  supplies  only  upon  estimates,  and  appropriating 
the  same  to  services  and  occasions,  publicly  avowed  and  judged 
necessary ;  and  observed,  that  "  the  departing  from  these  ex- 
ceUent  methods  will,  by  degrees,  render  parliament  altogether 
useless,  and  princes  arbitrary,  by  lodging  in  the  crown  and  in 
the  ministers,  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power  of  raising 

t  half  from  the  first  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French  in  America  to 
diis  year  1763.    See  1613. 
1  Minot,  ii.  c.  6. 
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1T63.    Mmey  vpoD  the  Mc^^  wfafeh,  by  die  1^ 
v^p^v^^  Brittin,  18  uid  cth  be  only  kxiged  with  safety  in  the  legisla- 
ture.''* 
Mmn-insoi-      The  goremment of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  in  the  natuft 
Tent  law.     ^  im  inoidfeDt  law,  ibr  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt.* 
Pobticatioa      ^  Considerations  on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  of  the  Societf 
^^^P-    fer  the  propaeanon  of  the  Gospel  in  Forrign  Parts"  were  written 
^^^        CAid  pobKshed  by  the  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  ^  missionary  at  Cam- 
bridge."    Upon  the  appearance  of  this  pubEcatioo,  die  Rer.  Dr. 
Strictnres,  Mayhew,  of  Boston,  wrote  and  published  ^  Observations  on  die 
2^' ***^ Chatter  and  Conduct"  of  that  Society;  wiUi  strictures  upon 
Mr.  Aptborp's  ^  Consideratbos."    The  controversy  was  ooii» 
dnued  by  succeeding  publications  into  the  following  year.    It  was 
believed  to  afibct  the  great  question  of  religious  liberty,  and  was 
therefore  entered  into  with  uncommon  interest  by  statesmen  and 

Eatriots,  as  well  as  by  the  great  body  of  congregational  and  pre»- 
yterian  ministers  in  America.^ 
iDcUan  war  While  the  English  were  persuading  themselves  that  die  In- 
dians were  completely  subdued,  and  perfecdy  ol>edient  to  thdr 
power,  they  were  busy  in  planning  the  destruction,  not  of  the 
remote  forts  only,  but  of  their  most  important  and  central  settle- 
ments. The  Sbawanese  and  Delawares,  the  original  prelectors 
of  this  war,  were  so  eager  to  begin  it,  that  it  was  with  difficoky 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  refrain  from  hostilities  until  dmr 
confederates  were  ready  to  ioin  with  them  in  action.  They 
massacred  the  traders  whom  they  had  invited  among  them,  and 
seized  on  their  eficcts.  Their  scalping  parties  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  marking  their 
way  with  the  most  horrid  cruelties.  The  main  bodies  then  at- 
tacked all  the  English  outposts,  distant  as  they  were  from  each 
other,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Le  Boeuf,  Venango,  Presoiie-Isle,  and  Sandusky  on  Lake 
Erie ;  of  La>Baye  on  Lfske  Michigan ;  of  St.  Joseph  on  the 
river  St.  Joseph  ;  of  the  Miamis ;  of  Ouachtanon,  on  die  Oua- 
bach,  and  of  Siichilimackinac.  Many  of  the  garrisons  sorren- 
dered  on  terms,  which  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Indians 
to  observe.     Plresque-Isle  was  one  of  the  places  which  soireo- 

1  ^rinot,  U.  c.  5. 

a  Griffith,  iii.  503.    The  same  proTisions  sohftaBtlaDy  were  re-eoMM  b 

3  Tbe  wriuii|r»  of  Dr.  Maybew  on  this  mbject  were  won  after  commended 
bv  Mr.  John  Ai!am!i,  in  om^  of  hi«  first  essays  in  vindication  of  the  liberties  of 
ms  countrr.  Having  mentioned  ^*  the  canon  and  firudal  systems,**  he  ohaerrea : 
**  The  desipks  of  a  certain  Society  to  introduce  the  fonner  ot  them  into  America 
have  been  well  exposed  to  the  public  by  a  writer  ai  pvat  Jibilities,  and  the 
further  attempts  to  the  same  purpose  that  may  be  made  by  that  society,  or  by 
tbe  ministry  or  parliament,  1  leave  to  tbe  eonjectmes  of  tbe'tboughlfiiL'*  Vwmj 
OQ  tbe  CanoB  tad  tbe  F«udil  Law.    S«e  1765.    llmot,iLc6. 
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dered  by  capitulation.  Most  of  the  garrison  were  cruelly  butchered     1 763. 
and  scalped ;  among  the  few  who  escaped  the  scalping  knife,  v^^^v-^^ 
was  the  commanding  officer. 

Nearly  desperate  as  the  affairs  of  the  English,  in  regard  to  the  English  stUi 
Indians,  now  were,  these  places  had  fallen  iuto  hands  that  could  p^|^  ^j^^ 
not  keep  them ;  and  they  were  still  masters  of  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  gam,  and 
and  Detroit.     Sir  Jeffiy  Amherst,  who  now  commanded  in  ^«"^i^ 
America,  was  unable,  from  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  his 
troops,  to  attempt  the  reestablishing  of  the  more  distant  posts ; 
and  therefore,  for  the  present,  confined  his  whole  attention  to 
these  three  forts.     A  small  body  was  hastily  collected  for  the 
relief  of  Detroit,  and  another  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garri- 
son of  Niagara.     These  troops  were  commanded  by  captain 
Dalyell,  who,  having  left  those  destined  for  Niagara,  proceeded 
to  Detroit,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July. 
This  place,  as  also  Fort  Pitt,  was  closely  blockaded ;  both  were  Forts  brav©- 
defended  with  equal  vigilance   and  bravery  by  major  Gladwin,  ^  «  «"^  «  • 
particularly  Detroit,  against  Poudiac,  the  boldest  leader  among 
thn  Indians,  and  the  united  efforts  of  all  those  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Lakes.     Before  Dalyell's  arrival,  Poudiac 
had  summoned  major  Gladwin  to  surrender  his  fort  to  the  French 
king.     To  force  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  present  design  and 
efiectuaJly  prevent  the  like  attempt  in  future,  captain  Dalyell 
sallied  out  about  half  after  two  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  with 
250  men.     After  losing  several  of  his  men  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy  from  under  cover  of  their  works,  and  learning  the  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and  while  thinking  of  a  retreat, 
the  Indians  began  a  heavy  firing  on  his  rear  from  the  fences  and 
cornfields,  and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.     Cap-  ySni^- 
tab  Grant,  who  now  assumed  the  command,  brought  his  men  to  ed. 
the  fort  in  good  order,  and  acquired  great  honour  by  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  this  dangerous  retreat.     Beside 
captain  Dalyell,  the  English  lost  one  serjeant  and  18  rank  and 
file,   killed ;  captain  Grey,  lieutenants  Duke  and  Brown,  one 
drummer,  and  38  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

Fort  Pitt  was  still  in  the  most  critical  situation.     No  intelli-  Fort  Fm  in 
gence  had  been  received  respecting  the  garrison  ;  and  it  was  a  °*°8®'' 
march  of  200  miles  through  the  woods  to  relieve  it.     Colonel  ^  i  dq  . 
Bouquet  was  ordered  upon  this  difficult  and  dangerous  service,  quet*s  ez- 
with  the  small  remains  of  the  42d  and  77th  regiments — worn  pedition 
down  by  the  expedition  to  Havana.     He  arrived  at  Fort  Bedford  ifdUos.  * 
on  the  25th  of  July,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  18  persons 
had  been  made  prisoners,  or  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians. 
As  soon  as  the  Indians  heard  of  colonel  Bouquet's  march,  they 
raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  intending  to  meet  and  attack  him. 
Uncertain  of  their  strength  and  motions,  colonel  Bouquet  left 
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1763.     Fort  Bedford  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Ligo- 
v^-^v-^^  nier,  where  he  left  his  waggons,  with  some  provisions,  powder, 
and  other  stores,  and  pursued  his  route  with  the  troops  only,  and 
AcUonwtth  about  340  horses  loaded  with  flour.     On  the  5th  of  August  his 
the  Indians,  advanced  guard  was  attacked,  near  Bushy  Run,  by  a  body  of 
Indians  who  had  concealed  themselves,  but  who  were  driven 
from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  to  some  distance.     They 
returned,  however,  to  the  attack,  and  the  action  at  length  became 
general.     The  Indians  fought  with  uncommon  resolution,  but 
were  constantly  repulsed  with  loss.     Nor  was  the  loss  of  the 
English  inconsiderable.    Captain-lieutenant  Graham,  and  captain 
M4ntosh,  of  the  42d  regiment,  were  killed ;  and  captain  Gra- 
ham, lieutenant  Dow,  of  the  Royal  Americans,  lieutenant  Donald 
Campbell,  and  volunteer  Peebles,  of  the  77th,  wounded.     The 
Indians       battle  ended  only  with  the  day.     It  was  fought  with  great  cool- 
^Jriyen  from  Qess  and  intrepidity ;  and  the  Indians  were  driven  from  their 

'      "^  posts  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Renew  the       On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  Indians  surrounded  the 
Attack.        camp  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards,  made  an  attack,  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire,  and  made  several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  camp ;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  they  were  compelled  to 
save  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.    Colonel  Bouquet  march- 
ed on,  and  encamped  at  Bushy  Run,  where  his  little  army  was 
again  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  but  who  were  soon  dispersed 
again  by  the  light  infantry.     The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  these 
actions  was  never  ascertained.     Of  the  English  50  were  Idfed, 
and  60  wounded.     Four  days  after  the  last  action,  colonel  Bou- 
Bouqnet      Quet  reached  Fort  Pitt ;  and,  closing  the  campaign  by  providing 
F^nKtL Sc         ^^^  ^°^  ^^  posts  on  the  communication  with  ammunitkn 
doeesthe    and  the  necessary  stores,  he  distributed  his  troops  into  wbter 
campaigii.    quarters.     This  enterprise  was  conducted   with  extraordinary 
caution,  skill,  and  bravery ;  and  colonel  Bouquet,  his  officers, 
and  men  acquired  great  honour  by  the  firmness,  presence  d 
mind,  and  dexterity  of  movement,  displayed  on  this  occasion.^ 
Detroit  During  tliis  time,  Detroit  continued  to  be  blockaded,  and  the 

dnUtn^Bof  g^^Tison  suffered  extremely  from  fatigue  and  the  want  of  pro- 
pioTisioBi;  visions;  but  a  schooner,  despatched  from  Niagara  with  12  men 
and  6  Mohawk  Indians  witli  provisions  for  their  relief,  arrived  on 
Is  reliend.  the  3d  of  September  at  the  river  Detroit.  The  vessel,  while  at 
anchor,  was  attacked  by  about  350  Indians  in  boats,  but  by  the 
admirable  skill  and  braven*  of  the  crew  they  were  dispersed.  The 
master  and  one  of  his  crew  were  killed,  and  4  wounded ;  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  carried  the  vessel  to  Deux)it,  and  saved  the 
garrison,  vvliich,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  had  no  other  prospect 


1  Ifonte.  Hitt.  War,  b.  IS.    Tiumbull,  Conn,  it  b.  1.  c  2S. 
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than  certain  death.     The  officers  of  the  Fort  presented  each  of    1763. 
them  with  a  silver  medal,  descriptive  of  the  action,  which  they    k^^^^^ 
afterwards  wore  in  the  manner  of  a  Croix  de  Saint  Louis} 

The  Georgia  Gazette  was  published  at  Savannah  by  James  Georgia 
Johnston.  This  was  the  first  and  only  newspaper  published  in  ***"*• 
Georgia  before  the  revolution.^ 

Benjamin  Pratt,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  died,  iged  54  Deaths, 
years.^    Jared  Eliot,  minister  of  Killingworth,  in  Connecticut, 
died,  aged  78  years.* 

1  Mante,  b.  12.    TrambuII,  U.  S.  i.  c.  14 ;  Conn.  ii.  b.  c.  23. 

S  Thomas,  ii.  170. 171,  372.  Mr.  Johnston  opened  a  printing  house  early  in 
1762,  at  which  time  printing  was  introduced  into  the  colony.  He  was  soon 
printer  for  the  government.  The  Gazette,  though  suspended  m  the  times  of  the 
Stamp  act  and  revolutionary  war,  was  published  by  him  27  years.  From  a» 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  man,  I  believe  the  character  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  historian  of  printing  to  be  strictly  just :  "  Johnston  was  a  very 
honest,  respectable  man,  acquainted  with  the  art  he  professed  to  practise,  and, 
in  his  general  conduct,  was  a  good  and  useful  member  of  society."  He  died  in 
1808,  aged  70  years. 

3  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1737.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  where 
he  soon  became  very  conspicuous  for  learning  and  eloquence.  From  eminence 
at  the  bar  he  soon  rose  to  political  distinction,  and  was  a  bold  and  ardent  friend 
to  freedom.  Having  been  a  counsellor  at  New  York.,  he  was  in  1761  appointed 
chief  justice,  in  wmch  office  he  gained  a  hiah  reputation.  He  wrote  some 
poetical  and  political  essays  of  a  very  respectable  character.  Lempriere,  Univ. 
Biog.  Lord's  edit.    Allen,  Biog.     Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  301. 

4  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  who  was  the  second 
ton  of  the  *'  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  and  who  died  in  1694.  This  son  Jared 
was  bom  in  1685,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1706.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1730  to  1762. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  England,  for  the  discovery 
of  the  great  quantity  of  iron  to  be  obtained  from  the  black  sea  sand  of  America. 
The  inscription  on  the  medal  was :  "  To  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  m.  a.  of 
New  £NGLAi>n>,  mbcclxii.  For  producing  malleable  iron  from  the 
American  Black  Sand,  &c.  He  was  informed  of  the  vote  of  the  Society 
by  a  letter  from  "  Peter  Templeman,  Secretary,"  dated  "  Strand,  Jan.  6.  1763," 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  Dr.  Stiles's  Itinerary  of  that  year.  Mr.  Eliot  was  the 
au&or  of  "  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England,"  printed  in  1760, 
which  have  passed  through  several  editions.    Eliot,  Biog.  Diet. 
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FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  IN  17es,  TO  THE  DECLARATION 

OF  INDEPENDENCE,  IN  1T76. 


1764. 

iDtentioni        IMMEDIATELY  after  the  ratificaUon  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
of  the  Brit-  peace  at  Paris,  the  intentions  of  the  British  ministry  to  quarter 
iifregird'to  troops  in  America,  and  support  them  at  the  expense  of  the  cdo- 
Aiuerica.     nies,  were  announced  in  the  English  papers.    The  money  was 
to  be  raised  by  a  duty  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  and  by 
stamps  on  all  papers  legal  and  mercantile.     The  time  had  now 
arrived  for  making  a  direct  experiment  for  taxing  the  American 
colonies.     In  March,  it  was  debated  in  the  house  of  commonSi 
Commooi    whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Americans,  they  not  being 
tiMy  have  a  represented ;  and  the  question  was  determined  unanimously  in 
right  to  ux  the  affirmative.     Until  this  time,  "  no  act  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
UieAmiiri-  ^^^  ^f  revenue,  and  with  the  ordinary  tide  and  recital  taken 
together,  is  found  in  the  statute  book.     All  before  stood  on  com- 
merdal  regulations  and  restraints."^     On  the  lOth  of  March,  the 
house  of  commons  voted  a  resolution,  purporting  that  "  it  was 
proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties,  in  the  colonies  and  plan- 
Act  of  par-  tations;"  but  this  resolution  was  not  followed,  this  year,  by  any 
iiauient  for  Other  to  carry  it  into  effect.^    On  tlie  5th  of  April,  parliament 
BrViUh  ccS*  passed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
oiii^«  in       and  plantations  in  America.     This  was  the  first  act  of  the  British 
America.  

*  Tlie  preceding  Period,  thus  marked,  should  have  been  PERIOD  V. 

1  Burke*s  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  1774. 
9  Botta,  L  86. 
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parliameDt  that  ever  was  passed,  in  which  the  design  of  raising  1764. 
a  revenue  was  expressed/  It  was  called  the  sugar  or  molasses  s.^-v'^^^ 
act,  from  its  perpetuating  the  sugar  act  of  George  II.  Penalties 
incurred  in  America  for  the  breach  of  this  act,  or  of  any  other 
relating  to  the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  British  colonies,  were 
made  recoverable  in  any  court  of  record  or  in  any  court  of  ad- 
miralty, in  the  colony  where  the  ofience  should  be  committed,  or 
in  any  court  of  vice  admiralty,  which  might  be  appointed  over  all 
America,  at  the  election  of  the  informer  or  prosecutor.  This  act, 
which  might  deprive  a  defendant  of  trial  by  jury,  and  oblige  him 
to  go  from  one  end  of  tlie  continent  to  the  other  to  support  his 
claim,  increased  the  discontents  and  complaints,  excited  by  the 
enforcing  of  the  laws  of  trade  the  last  year. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  first  session,  drew  June  is. 
up  a  letter  of  spirited  and  decisive  instructions  to  Mr.  Mauduit,  Jff^"*^'^ 
the  provincial  agent  in  England.    By  letters  from  him  it  appeared  structioiu 
that  he  had  misconstrued  their  silence  respecting  the  tax  on  <?  provin- 
molasses,  and  the  quartering  of  ten  thousand  troops  in  the  colo-  ^'   ^^°  * 
oies,  bto  an  assent  to  those  measures.     In  their  instructions  they 
now  say,  ^^  that  no  agent  of  the  province  had  power  to  make 
concesnons  in  any  case,  without  express  orders ;  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  Province  should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause, 
even  to  despair,  rather  than  to  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit 
cession  of  their  rights,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  upon  a 
people  who  are  not  represented  in  tlie  house  of  commons ;  and 
that  they  were  still  more  surprised  by  his  letter  respecting  quar- 
tering of  an  army  on  the  colonies." 

After  vindicating  their  cause,  and  complaining  particularly  of 
the  rapid  passing  of  acts  of  parliament,  they  conclude  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  power  of  taxing  was  "  the  grand  barrier  of 
British  liberty,  which,  if  once  broken  down,  all  was  lost ;  that, 
in  a  word,  a  people  might  be  free  and  tolerably  happy  without 
a  particular  branch  of  trade,  but  without  the  privilege  of  assessing 
their  own  taxes,  they  could  be  neither." 

These  instructions,  with  a  brief  state  of  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies which  accompanied  them,  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals.  The  house  then  chose  a  committee,  to  sit  in  tlie 
recess  of  the  court,  and  write  to  the  other  governments  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  these  instructions,  and  to  desire  the  several 
assemblies  to  join  with  them  in  the  same  measures  for  obtaining 
a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  act,  and  presenting  a  stamp  act  or  any  other 
impositions  and  taxes  upon  this  and  the  other  American  provinces.^ 

1  John  Adams,  Novanglus. 

S  Minot,  ii.  c.  7.    Life  of  James  Otis,  166.    Mr.  Otis  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  prepared  the  letter  of  instructions  to  the  agent 
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1764.  The  town  of  Boston,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  chose  8 
%.^^v'^i^  committee  to  prepare  instructions  for  their  representatives.  In- 
Bottonin-  stTuctions  were  prepared,  and  unanimously  voted.  The  voters, 
ioKuwien-  ^  constituents,  declared,  among  other  things  which  they  thould 
utiTei.  justly  expect  from  their  representatives :  "  That  you  will  con- 
stantly use  your  power  and  influence  in  maintaining  the  invaluable 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  province,  of  which  this  town  is  so 
great  a  part,  as  well  those  which  are  derived  to  us  by  the 
royal  charter,  as  those,  which  being  prior  to  and  independent  on 
it,  we  hold  essentially  as  free-born  subjects  of  Great  Britain ; 
That  you  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  you  shall  be  able,  to  preserve 
that  independence  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  charac- 
terises a  free  people ;  and  the  want  of  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  happy  effects  of  a  free  government ;  .  .  we 
"  particularly  recommend  it  to  you  to  use  your  endeavours  to  have 
a  law  passed,  whereby  the  seats  of  such  gendemen  as  shall  ac- 
cept of  posts  of  proflt  from  the  crown  or  the  governor,  while 
they  are  members  of  the  house,  shall  be  vacated,  agreeable  to  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament,  till  their  constituents  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  reelecting  them,  if  they  please,  or  of  returning 
others  in  their  room ; — ^we  expect,  in  a  very  particular  manner^ 
,  that  you  make  it  tlie  object  of  your  attention  to  support  our 
commerce  in  all  its  just  rights,  to  vindicate  it  from  all  unreason- 
able impositions,  and  promote  its  prosperity. — Our  trade  has 
for  a  long  time  laboured  under  great  discouragements ;  and  it  is 
with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  see  such  farther  difliculties 
coming  upon  it,  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  ebb,  if  not  totally 
obstruct  and  ruin  it."  Having  expressed  their  surprise,  that, 
after  notice  had  been  given  by  the  agent  "  of  the  intentions  of 
the  ministry  to  burden  us  with  new  taxes,"  the  court  was  not 
even  called  together  to  consult  about  it  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  which,  instructions  could  not  be  sent  to 
the  agent  till  the  evil  had  got  beyond  an  easy  remedy ;  they 
proceed :  "  There  is  now  no  room  for  farther  delay :  We  there- 
fore expect  thai  you  will  use  your  earliest  endeavours  in  the 
General  Assembly,  that  such  methods  may  be  taken  as  will 
effectually  prevent  these  proceedings  against  us."  Having  ad- 
verted to  the  calamitous  consequences  that  would  ensue,  "  if  our 
trade  is  to  be  curtailed  in  its  most  profitable  branches,  and  bur- 
dens beyond  all  possible  bearing  laid  upon  that  which  is  suffered 
to  remain;"  they  subjoin  :  "But  what  still  heightens  our  ap- 
prehensions is,  that  these  unexpected  proceedings  may  be 
preparatory  to  new  taxations  upon  us  ;  for  if  our  trade  may  be 
taxed,  why  not  our  lands  ?  Why  not  the  produce  of  our  lands, 
and  every  thing  we  possess  or  make  use  of?  This,  we  appre- 
hend, annihilates  our  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves. 
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It  strikes  at  our  British  privileges,  which,  as  we  have  never  for-  1764. 
feited  them,  we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellow-subjects,  who  v^^^v-w/ 
are  natives  of  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us,  in  any  shape 
without  our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are  laid, 
are  we  not  reduced  from  the  character  of  free  subjects  to  the 
miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves?"  After  earnestly  recom- 
mending it  to  them  to  obtain,  in  the  general  assembly,  all  neces- 
sary instructions  and  advice  to  the  agent  "  at  this  most  critical 
juncture,'^  that  he  might  ^'  be  able  in  the  most  humble  and 
pressing  manner  to  remonstrate  for  us  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  justly  belong  to  us  either  by  charter  or  birth  ;" 
they  conclude :  "  As  his  majesty's  other  northern  American 
colonies  are  embarked  with  us  in  this  most  importaht  bottom,  we 
farther  desire  you  to  use  your  endeavours,  that  their  weight  may 
be  added  to  that  of  this  province ;  that  by  the  united  application 
of  all  who  are  aggrieved,  all  may  happily  obtain  redress."^ 

The  celebrated  essay,  entitled,  "  The  Rights  of  the  British  Od«'8 
Colonies  asserted  and  proved,'^  by  James  Otis,  of  Boston,  was  2,?BriU«h 
published.  While  the  writer  contends  for  the  charter  privileges  Colonies. 
of  the  colonies,  he  does  not  admit  that  the  loss  of  their  charters 
would  deprive  them  of  their  rights.  "  Two  or  three  innocent 
colony  charters  have  been  threatened  with  destruction  an  hundred 
and  forty  years  past.  .  .  A  set  of  men  in  America,  without  honour 
or  love  to  their  country,  have  been  long  grasping  at  powers, 
which  they  think  unattainable  while  these  charters  stand  in  the 
way.  But  they  will  meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles  to  dieir 
project  for  enslaving  the  British  colonies,  should  those,  arising 
irom  provincial  charters,  be  removed.  It  would  indeed  seem 
veiy  hard  and  severe  for  those  of  the  colonists,  who  have  char- 
ters with  peculiar  privileges,  to  lose  them.  They  were  given  to 
their  ancestors  in  consideration  of  their  sufferings  and  merit,  in 
discovering  and  settling  America.  Our  forefathers  were  soon 
worn  away  in  the  toils  of  hard  labour  on  their  little  plantations, 
and  in  war  with  the  savages.  They  thought  they  were  earning 
a  sure  inheritance  for  their  posterity.  Could  they  imagine  it 
would  ever  be  tliought  just  to  deprive  them  or  theirs  of  their 
charter  privileges! — should  this  ever  be  the  case,  there  ai-e, 
thank  God,  natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable  rights  as  men,  and 
citizens,  that  would  remain  after  the  so  much  wished  for  catas- 
trophe, and  which,  whatever  became  of  charters,  can  never  be 
abolished  dejure,  if  de  facto j  till  the  general  conflagration."^ 

Similar  sentiments  were  entertained  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  R.H.Lee, 
of  Virginia.     "  We  cannot,"  said  he,  "  be  deprived  of  English 
liberty,  though   it   may  appear  expedient  that  we   should   be 

1  OtU'9  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies.    Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  2. 

3  This  WOK  of  Mr.  Otis  was  reprinted  in  London,  1765.    Biblioth.  Amer.  149. 
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despoiled  of  it.  But,  after  all,  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscruta- 
ble ;  and,  frequently,  the  most  unlooked  for  events  have  arisen 
from  seemingly  the  most  inadequate  causes.  Possibly  this  step 
of  the  mother  country,  though  intended  to  oppress  and  keep  us 
low,  in  order  to  secure  our  dependence,  may  be  subversive  of 
this  end.  Poverty  and  oppression,  among  those  whose  minda 
are  filled  with  ideas  of  British  liberty,  may  introduce  a  virtuous 
industry,  with  a  train  of  generous  and  manly  sentiments,  wfaichy 
when  m  future  they  become  supported  by  numbers,  may  produce 
a  fatal  resentment  of  parental  care  being  converted  into  tyrannical 
usurpation.^ 

In  November,  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  on  receiving 
information  of  the  declaratory  act,  prepared  an  address  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to 
the  house  of  commons.^ 

The  increase  of  smuggling  had  become  so  prejudicial  to  the 
revenue,  that  the  British  government  made  a  regulation,  requiring 
the  commanders  of  vessels  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  England, 
and  even  of  those  ships  that  were  destined  for  America,  to 
perform  the  functions  of  revenue  officers,  and  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  rules  established  for  the  protection  of  the  customs. 
This  law  called  forth  loud  complaints  from  all  the  colonies.  In 
the  execution  of  it,  the  naval  commanders  seized  and  con6cated 
the  cargoes  prohibited,  and  those  that  were  not.  It  sooo  de- 
stroyed a  lucrative  commerce  between  the  English  and  Spaoidi 
colonies,  and  between  the  English  colonies  and  French  blands. 
No  sooner  did  the  English  colonists  feel  its  disastrous  eSEscts  than 
they  resolved  not  to  purchase,  in  future,  any  English  stuffi,  with 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  clothe  themselves ;  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  use  none  but  domestic  manufactures.  This 
economy  became  so  general  at  Boston,  that  the  consumption  of 
British  merchandise  was  diminished,  this  year,  upwards  of 
£10,000  sterling.' 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  progress  of  the  southern  cotooies 
was  no  longer  retarded  by  molestation  from  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  To  encourage  emigrations  to  South  Carolina,  die 
assembly  of  that  province  appropriated  a  large  fund  for  bounties 
to  foreign  protestants,  and  such  industrious  poor  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  should  resort  to  the  province  within  three 
years,  and  settle  on  tlie  inland  parts.  Two  townships,  each 
containing  48,000  acres,  were  laid  out ;  one  on  the  river  Savan- 


1  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  29.    Letter  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  May  81, 1764. 

3  Ibid.  These  papers  were  drawn  up  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  The  passage  of 
the  act  had  been  made  known  to  the  house  of  burgesses  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  agent 

3Bolta,b.l.    Life  of  Otis,  164. 
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nab,  caDed  MeckleDburghy  and  the  other  on  die  waten  of  Santeo,     1764% 
at  Loog  Cane,  called  Londooderiy.     Not  long  after,  the  colony  vi^v^/ 
received  a  considerable  accession  from  Germany,  the  occasion 
of  which  was  peculiar.     Between  500  and  600  poor  Germans,  Gemumi 
seduced  into  England  by  deoekful  promises,  were  commiserated  ^^^^  ^ 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  provided  for  their  relief.    Hie  innf^^ 
king  expressing  a  desire  of  transporting  them  to  Carolina,  two 
■hips  were  furnished  for  their  accommodation,  and  provisions  for 
their  voyage,  and  150  stands  of  arms  were  ordered  from  the 
tower,  and  given  them  by  the  king.     On  their  arrival,  in  April^ 
at  Charlestown,  the  assembly  of  the  province  voted  i&500  sterl* 
ioe  to  be  distriiMited  among  them ;  one  of  the  two  townships  wn 
allotted  to  them,  and  divided,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,^  into 
small  tracts  for  the  convenience  of  each  family ;  and  all  possible 
assistance  was  given  toward  their  speedy  and  comfortable  settle* 
ment.     Carolina  also  received,  at  this  time,  212  settlers  from  French 
France.     The  province  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  con-  P«>^««<"»^t 
veyance  to  Long  Cane,  where  vacant  lands  were  laid  out  for 
their  use ;  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Bourdeaux, 
after  the  capital  of  the  province  from  which  most  of  them  had 
emigrated.     Beside  foreign  protestants,   several  persons  emi*  Othenfipom 

f;rated  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  great  multitudes  from  hv^dfaod 
reiand,  and  settled  in  Carolina.     An  accession  was  also  derived  the  nonh- 
firom  the  northern  cobnies,  from  which,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  SJgJ^'®" 
above  a  thousand  families  removed  to  that  colony.     To  these 
adventurers,  lands,  in  small  tracts,  were  allotted  on  the  frontiers  | 
by  which  means  the  back  settlements  soon  became  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  province.^ 

Encouragement  was  also  given  for  the  settlement  of  East  The  settb- 
Florida.     James  Grant,  having  been  appointed  captain  general,  S*°f  ?^ 
governor,  and  commander  in  chief  oi  that  province,  issued  a  couragedr 
proclamation  at  St.  Augustine,  making  known  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  all  persons  might  obtain  grants  of  land  there.     It 
was  the  design  of  the  British  government  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  foreign  protestants.     Among  the  conditions  were  the 
following :  That  the  grantee  do  settle  the  lands  with  protestant 
white  inhabitants  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  person  for  every  hundred  acres ;  that  if 
one  third  of  the  land  is  not  settled  with  white  protestant  inhabi- 
tants in  the  above  mentioned  proportion,  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant,  the  whole  to  be  forfeited  to  his  majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors ;  that  such  part  of  the  whole  tract  as  is 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  268—274.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  18—20.  A  person,  whose 
■ame  was  Stumpel,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
•educed  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  by  promises  of  land  in  America,  on  the 
mere  encouiagement  of  a  tract  from  the  British  ministry. 
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1764.     not  setded  with  white  protestaDt  inhabitants  at  the  expiration  of 
N^-v-*^  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  to  revert  to  his  majesty, 

bis  heirs  or  successors.^ 
April  21.  The  king  of  France  gave  orders  to  M*  de  Ahbadie,  director 
dcUrer  up  general  and  commandant  for  his  majesty  in  Louisiana,  to  deliver 
Loaitiana  up  to  his  Catholic  majesty  all  the  French  possessions  in  North 
to  SptiA.  America,  not  already  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  These  orders 
.  were  given  in  consequence  of  an  act  at  Fontainbleau  on  the  3d 
of  November,  1762,  b^  which  the  French  king  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Spain  and  to  his  successors,  *'  the  whole  country  known 
by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  together  with  New  Orleans,  and  the 
island  in  which  the  said  city  is  situated ;"  and  of  another  act  at 
the  Escurial  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  by 
which  his  Catholic  majesty  accepted  that  cession.  The  country 
and  colony  at  Louisiana,  and  the  posts  thereon  depending,  were 
ordered  to  be  delivered  up  "  in  such  state  and  condition  as  they 
shall  be  found  to  be  in  on  the  day  of  the  said  cession,  willing 
that  in  all  time  to  come  they  shall  belong  to  his  Catholic  majesty 
to  be  governed  and  administered  by  his  governors  and  officers, 
and  as  possessed  by  him  in  full  property,  without  any  exceptions." 
At  the  same  time,  the  kjng  expressed  his  hope  and  expectation, 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  give  orders  to  his 
governor  and  other  officers  employed  in  his  service  in  the  said 
colony,  and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  eccIesiasUcs  and 
religious  houses,  which  have  the  care  of  the  parishes  and  of  tiie 
missions,  may  continue  to  exercise  their  functions,  and  enjoy  the 
riehts,  privileges,  and  immunities,  granted  by  their  several  charters 
oi  establishment ;  that  the  ordinary  judges  do  continue,  together 
with  the  superior  council,  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 
laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  inhabitants  be 
preserved  and  maintained  in  their  possessions ;  and  that  they  be 
con6rmed  in  the  possession  of  their  estates,  according  to  the 
grants  which  have  been  made  by  the  governors  and  directors  of 
die  colony :  "  Hoping,  above  all,"  subjoined  the  French  king, 
"  that  his  Catholic  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  new 
colony  of  Louisiana  the  same  marks  of  protection  and  good  will, 
which  they  enjoyed  under  my  dominion,  and  of  which  the  mis- 

1  Stork's  Description  of  East  Florida.  The  project  did  not  succeed.  '*  Civil 
•8  well  as  military  establishments,"  says  Stork,  **  have  been  provided  these  four 
years  for  the  two  Floridas,  at  an  expence  of  near  £100,000  a  year ;  but  still  the 
mhabitants  of  both  of  them  put  together  (soldiers  and  savages  excepted)  would 
not  make  a  very  large  congregation  in  a  good  parish  church."  This  was  probably 
written  about  1767.  A  few  years  afterwards,  William  Penn  of  Florida,  an  officer 
in  the  ordnance,  informed  Dr.  Stiles,  that  Denys  Rolls,  member  of  parliament, 
bought  four  tracts,  25,000  acres  each,  on  St.  John's  river  [East  fi'lorida],  sent 
over  200  planters,  of  which  number  were  fitty  girls,  and  expended  £7000  sterling 
to  litUe  purpose ;  that,  the  terms  of  setUement  not  suiting  them,  all  but  15  had 
absconded,  and  chiefly  settled  in  Georgia.    Stiles,  Literary  Diaiy«  1772. 
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fortunes  of  war  alone  have  prevented  their  experiencing  greater     1764. 
eflFects."*  v-^-n/^^ 

Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indian  nations  by  colonels  Peace. 
Bradstreet  and  Bouquet.  * 

A  scarcity  of  com,  the  two  preceding  years,  occasioned  the  Spaniih 
mtroduction  of  the  Spanish  potato  into  New  England.     It  was  potato- 
found  more  prolific  than  the  Irish,  and  obtained  general  use.* 

A  new  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  honour  HoUit  HtU 
of  the  HoUis  family  in  England,  was  named  Ilollis  Hall.     Soon  ^^ 
after  the  completion  of  this  building.  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt.  Hamrd 
It  contained  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  consisting  of  above  ^*^  •"""** 
5000  volumes,  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  which 
were  consumed.'    Among  other  contributions  towards  repairing 
the  loss  of  the  library  |he  general  assembly  of  New  Hampshire 
granted  £300  steriing.^ 

Tliomas  Hancock,  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  died,  T.  Han- 
aged  61  years.*  ***** 

1765. 

The  sugar  act,  passed  the  last  year,  restricting  the  intercourse  Su«r  act 
which  the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  with  the  West  India  jj'^jj'^io- 
islands,  caused  general  uneasiness  and  suspicion ;  but  it  was  niei. 
considered  as  a  regulation  of  trade,  and  submitted  to,  though 
with  reluctance.     Notwithstanding  the  colonial  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances on  that  occasion,  the  parliament,  instead  of  redressing 
the  grievance,  passed  an  act  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  for  Sump  act 
raising  a  revenue  by  a  general  stamp  duty  through  all  the  Ameri-  revenucL*^ 

1  Annual  Register. 

S  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology. 

3  Memoirs  of  Thomas.  Hollis,  604,  730—732.  The  new  building  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Massachusetts  colony ;  but  president  Holyoke  requested  that 
it  might  be  named  Hollis,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tiie  great  benefactor 
of  the  college,  "  and  the  honour  of  his  house."  Governor  Bernard,  accom- 
panied by  the  council  with  the  lower  house,  gave  it  accordingly  that  name 
18  January,  1764. — Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  24  January,  in  a  very  tempestuous 
night.  The  fire,  it  is  conjectured,  began  in  a  beam  under  the  hearth  in  the 
library  room,  where  a  fire  had  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  GeneralJ  Court, 
then  sitting  in  Cambridge  on  account  of  the  small  pox  at  Boston. 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  216. 

5  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John 
Hancock,  who  was  minister  of  the  church  in  Lexington,  and  who,  after  an  able 
and  useful  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century,  died  in  1752,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age.  The  eldest  son,  John,  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Braintree,  and 
died  in  1744.  This  son,  Thomas,  became  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in 
New  England.  He  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  probity,  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  ;  and  was  of^en  employed  in  the  service  of  the  town,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  his  majesty's  council.  He  left  £1000  for  founding  a 
professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages ;  £1000  to  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians ;  jfisOO  towards  a  hospital  for 
persons  deprived  of  their  reason ;  and  £200  for  carrying  on  the  linen  manu&c- 
tuie.    See  his  profe$»or$kip  in  1766. 
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1766.    oaE  colooieB*    The  delay  of  executing  the  reaolutioD  of  March 
^gp,^^*^/  the  preceding  year,  which  virtually  included  this  measure,  it 
ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Grenvilie,  the  prime  minister ;  who 
hoped  that  the  colonies,  upon  notice  of  the  bill  then  in  agitatioOi 
if  they  should  dislike  the  stamp  duty,  would  propose  some  other 
iDode  of  raising  the  sura  intended  to  be  levied  by  it.     He,  ao- 
.  cordingly,  informed  the  agents  of  the  colonies,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  other  proposal  of  a  tax,  which  would  raise 
the  sum  wanted ;  insinuating,  at  the  same,  that  it  was  now  io 
their  power,  by  consent,  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  they 
should  be  conmdted  before  any  tax  whatever  were  imposed  upon 
laitnictioBt  the  colouies  by  authority  of  parliament.    The  colonists,  with 
LoDSoa!"  ^  ^^^  voice,  exclaimed,  that  this  was  an  interested  charity  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  agents  was  authorisKcd  to  comply.    The  colonial 
assemblies,  particularly  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  des- 
patched instructions  to  their  agents  in  London,  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intentional  act  from  bemg  passed  info 
a  law. 
OppotUton       When  the  bill  for  the  stamp  act  was  brought  in,  the  opposition 
to  the  bill    10  j^^  jn  ijjg  house  of  commons,  was  ardent  and  animated.     Mr. 
itampaot    Charles  Townsend  spoke  in   favour  of  it,  and  having  taken 
notice  of  several  things  that  colonel  Barre  had  said,  in  his  speech 
against  it,  concluded  with  this  imposing  interrogation :  "  And 
now  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourish- 
ed up  by  our  indulgence,  until  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms ;  will  they 
grudge  to  contribute  their  mite,  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under?"     Cobnel  Barre 
CoLBane'i  rose,  and,  after  explaining  some  passages  in  his  speech,  replied 
reply  to  Mr.  to  Mr.  Townsend's  concluding  words  :  "  They  planted  by  tour 
"^         eare !    No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.    They 
fled  from  your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  unhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hard- 
ships to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ;  and,  among  others,  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subUe,  and  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
God's  earth ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with 
those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  should  have  been  their  friends. — They  nourished  up  by  your 
indulgence  I    They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.     As  soon  as 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
persons  to  rule  tiiem,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were 
perhaps  the  deputies  of  depdties  to  some  members  of  this  house, 
sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and 
to  prey  upon  them—men,  whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasions. 
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has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  withio  1769. 
them— men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice ;  some  \^s^^m/ 
whoy  to  mj  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country, 
to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their 
own. — They  protected  by  touk  arms!  They  have  nobly  taken 
up  arms  in  your  defence ;  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their 
constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country, 
whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument.— ^And  believe 
me,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still—* 
but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.— God  knows, 
I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I 
deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.     However  su- 

Cerior  to  me  in  general  knowledge  and  experience  the  respecta- 
le  body  of  this  house  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of 
America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any 
subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and 
who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated — but 
the  subject  is  too  delicate — I  will  say  no  more." 

This  admirable  speech,  the  more  impressive  for  being  unpre- 
meditated, produced  a  profound  silence,  but  did  not  defeat  the 
measure.  Nor  did  the  colonial  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
with  the  petidon  of  the  London  merchants  trading  to  America, 
avail  to  its  prevention.  When  the  question  upon  the  bill  was 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  house  of  commons,  there  were  about 
260  for,  and  60  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords,  it  passed  u**^'*^ . 
without  debate,  with  entire  unanimity ;  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  aUttenL 
it  obtained  the  royal  assent.^ 

This  act,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  November, 
excited  throughout  the  colonies  a  most  serious  alarm.  It  was 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  first  principles  of  liberty ;  and  combinations  against 
its  execution  were  every  where  formed.  The  house  of  burgesses 
in  Virginia,  which  was  in  session  when  intelligence  of. the  act 
was  received,  passed  several  spirited  resolutions,  asserting  the  ^"y^* 
colonial  rights,  and  denying  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation.  res^utioDi. 
The  resolutions  were  inuroduced  into  the  Virginia  assembly  by 
Patrick  Henry,  and,  with  some  amendment,  passed  as  follows : 
**That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  this  his  majesty's 
colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia  brought  with  them  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity,  and  all  others  his  majesty's  subjects, 

1  By  diif  act,  a  ream  of  bail  bonds  stamped  was  £100 ;  a  ream  of  conmion 
printed  ones,  before,  was  £16.  A  ream  of  stamped  polides  of  insurance  was 
£190 ;  of  coounon  ones,  without  stamps,  £20.    Bradford,  Mass,  i.  IS. 
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1765.     since  inhabitiDg  in  this  his  majesty's  said  colony,  all  the  liberties, 

Erivileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  that  have  at  any  time  been 
eld,  enjoyed,  and  possessed,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain :  That 
by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  king  James  I.  the  colonists  afore- 
said are  declared  entitled  to  all  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  denizens  and  natural  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  oi  England : 
That  the  taxation  of  the  people,  by  themselves,  or  by  persons 
chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what 
taxes  the  people  are  able  to  bear,  or  the  easiest  method  of  raising 
them,  and  must  themselves  be  affected  by  every  tax  laid  on 
the  people,  is  the  only  security  against  a  burthensome  taxation, 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom,  without 
which  the  ancient  constitution  cannot  exist :  That  his  majesty's 
liege  people  of  this  his  most  ancient  and  loyal  colony  have, 
without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  inestimable  right  of  being 
governed  by  such  laws  respecting  their  internal  polity  and  taxa- 
tion, as  are  derived  from  their  own  consent,  with  the  approbation 
of  their  sovereign,  or  his  substitute ;  and  that  the  same  hath 
never  been  forfehed  or  yielded  up,  but  hath  been  constantly 
recognised  by  the  kings  and  people  of  Great  Britain."^  The 
legislatures  of  several  odier  colonies  passed  similar  resolutions. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  beside  passing  resolutions 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  British  parliament,  took  measures 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  united  counsels  in  the  common  cause. 
The  expediency  of  calling  a  continental  congress  had  early  oc- 
curred to  the  people  of  that  province,  and  it  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  consequence  of  this  motion  was,  an 
agreement  on  the  6th  of  June,  that  '^  it  is  highly  expedient, 
•embiy'pro-  ^^^^^  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees 
posei  a  from  the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  in  the  several 
£!^|]!i>.  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced,  and 
to  consider  of  a  general  congress — to  be  held  at  New  York  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October.  A  letter  was  prepared  to  be  sent  to 
the  several  speakers ;  and  a  committee  was  chosen  for  Massa- 
chusetts.^ 

1  Wirf s  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  following  additional  resolution  was 
passed ;  but  it  was  rescinded  the  next  day :  "  Resolved  therefore,  That  the 
general  assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and 
unpositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest 
such  power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  general  assem- 
bly aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
Freedom.*'  This,  Mr.  Wirt  observes,  **  was  asserting  in  effect,  that  the  act 
which  had  passed,  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 

Esople,  and  amounted  to  a  direct  charge  of  tyranny  and  despotism  against  the 
ritish  king,  lords  and  commons.*' 
9  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  8.    Ramsay,  RevoL  i.  c.  2.    «  This  first  advance  towards 


ooograsi. 
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On  the  7th  of  October,  a  congress,  consisting  of  28  delegates     1765. 
from  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi-    ^.^-v-^^ 
deence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  a  contiMn^ 
sylvania,  the  Delaware  counties,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  ^^o'*'*""' 
convened  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Timothy  Kuggles,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president.     The  first  measure  of  the 
congress  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  Deciaratioo 
colonists.     They  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  grfe^llJI^ 
and  liberties  of  natural  born  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain ;  among  the  most  essential  of  which  are,  the  exclusive 
power  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury. 
The  grievance  chiefly  complained  ot  was  the  act,  granting  certain 
stamp  duties  and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies,  which,  by 
taxing  the  colonists  without  their  consent,  and  by  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty,  was  declared  to  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  subvert  their  rights  and  liberties.     A  petition  to  the  Petition  k 
lung,  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament,  were  also  MemoriaL 
agreed  on ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  several  colonies  to 
appoint  special  agents,  who  should  unite  their  utmost  endeavours 
in  soliciting  redress  of  grievances.     The  assemblies  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  prevented  by  their  governors 
from  sending  representatives  to  the  congress ;  but  they  iorwarded 
petitions  to  England,  similar  to  those  adopted  by  that  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Stamp  act 
colonies,  assumed  the  controversy  without  waiting  the  result  of  °«»«^ 
legitimate  measures.  In  August  the  emgies  of  Andrew  Uliver,  Bottoo. 
the  proposed  distributor  of  stamps  in  Massachusetts,  was  found 
hanging  on  a  tree,  afterward  well  known  by  the  name  of  Liberty 
Tree,  on  the  main  street  of  Boston,  accompanied  with  emblems 
designating  lord  Bute,  and  the  wicked  motives  of  the  obnoxious 
acts  of  parliament.  At  night,  the  images  were  taken  down,  and 
carried  on  a  bier,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  col- 
lection of  people,  through  the  court  house,  down  King  street,  to 
a  small  brick  building,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Oliver  for  the  reception  of  stamps.  This  building  was  soon 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  rioters,  proceeding  to  Fort  Hill 
to  burn  the  pageantry,  next  assaulted  Mr.  Oliver's  house,  which 
stood  near  that  hill,  and,  having  broken  the  windows,  entered  it, 
and  destroyed  part  of  the  furniture.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Oliver 
authorized  several  gentlemen  to  announce  on  the  exchange,  that 
he  had  declined  having  any  concern  with  the  office  of  stamp 
master ;  but  in  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made,  and  a  repetition 
of  diis  declaration  exacted  of  him. 


contioenta]  union/*  Dr.  Ramsay  says,  **  was  seconded  in  South  Carolina,  before 
it  liad  been  agreed  to  by  any  colony  to  the  southward  of  New  England." 
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1765.         On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  tumults  were  renewed. 
\^^s/>^/  The  rioters  assembled  in  King  street,  and  proceeded  to  the  house 
Tnoiuiti      of  William  Story,  deputy  register  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  whose 
■•"""'•^^     private  papers,  as  well  as  the  records  and  61es  of  the  court,  were 
destroyed.    The  house  of  Benjamin  Hallowell  junior,  comptroller 
of  the  customs,  was  next  entered  and  purloined.     Intoxicated 
by  liquors,  found  in  his  cellar,  the  rioters,  with  inflamed  rage, 
du^cted  their  course  to  the  house  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutch- 
inson,  whose  family  was  instantly  dispersed,   and   who,  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  secure  himself  within  doors,  was  also  con- 
strained to  depart,  by  secret  passages,  to  save  his  life.     By  four 
in  the  morning,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  province  was 
completely  in  ruins,  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walla  and 
floors.     The  plate,  family  pictures,  most  of  the  furniture,  the 
wearing  apparel,  about  £900  sterling  in  money,  and  the  manu«> 
scripts  and  books,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  30  year* 
collecting,   beside  many   public  papers  in  his  custody,  were 
Discounte-   either  carried  ofi*,  or  destroyed.    The  town  of  Boston,  the  next 
nanced  by    day,  voted  unanimously,  that  the  selectmen  and  magistrates  be 
BoitoB^'^^    desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  agreeably  to  law,  to 
suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the  future,  and  that  the  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
assist  them. 

The  first  day  of  November,  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to 
begin  its  operation,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  tolling  of 
bells.     Many  shops  and  stores  were  shut.     Effigies  of  the  au* 
thors  and  friends  of  that  act  were  carried  about  the  streets,  and 
afterward  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 
Treatment       Massachusetts  was  not  alone.     Tiie  obnoxious  act  received 
"'^r*  r!*"**  ^^"^*1^^  though  less  flagrant  treatment  in  the  other  colonies.     Oo 
liUnd,        the  24lh  of  August  a  gazette  extraordinary  was  published  at 
Providence,  with  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei,  for  a  frontispiece. 
Effigies  were  exhibited ;  and,  in  the  evening,  cut  down  and 
burnt.     Three  days  after,  the  people  of  Newport  conducted 
three  effigies  of  obnoxious  persons  in  a  cart,  with  hahers  about 
then*  necks,  to  a  gallows  near  the  town  house,  where  they  were 
hung,  and  after  a  while  cut  down,  and  burnt  amidst  the  acclama* 
'  mations  of  thousands. 
N.Hamp.        On  the  last  day  of  October,  a  body  of  people  from  the  country 
■*^»  approached  the  town  of  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  in  the 

apprehension  that  the  stamps  would  be  distributed  ;  but,  on  re- 
ceiving assurnnce  that  there  was  no  such  intention,  they  quietly 
returned.  The  next  morning,  all  the  bells  in  Portsmouth,  New- 
castle, and  Greenland,  were  tolled,  to  denote  the  decease  of 
Liberty ;  and  in  the  course  of  tlie  day  notice  was  given  to  her 
friends  to  attend  her  funeral.     A  coffin,  neatly  ornamented,  and 
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inscribed  with  "Loiertt,  aged  CXLV  years,"  ^  was  prepared  1765. 
for  the  iiineral  procession,  which  began  from  the  state  house, 
attended  with  two  unbraced  drums.  Minute  guns  were  fired 
until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  grave,  when  an  oration  was  pro- 
nounced, in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Scarcely  was  the  oration 
concluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  having  been  discovered, 
the  corpse  was  taken  up.  The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  was  inunediately  altered  to  Liberty  revived  ;  the  bells 
suddenly  struck  a  cheerful  sound;  and  joy  appeared  again  in 
every  countenance. 

In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  constituted  distributor  of  ^"""•^d^ 
stamps,  was  exhibited  and  burnt  in  effigy  in  the  month  of  August;  ^^' 
and  the  resentment  at  length  became  so  general  and  alarming, 
that  he  resigned  his  office. 

In  the  same  month,  the  spirit  discovered  by  the  citizens  of  N.  York, 
New  York  produced  a  similar  resignation.  The  stamp  act  was 
contemptuously  cried  about  the  streets,  under  the  tide  of  ^*  The 
Folly  of  England  and  Ruin  of  America."  The  stamp  papers  arriv- 
ing toward  the  end  of  October,  lieutenant  governor  Colden  took 
them  into  Fort  Greorge,  and  extraordinary  preparations  were 
made  to  secure  them.  On  the  1st  of  November,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  offended  at  the  conduct  and  disliking 
the  political  sendments  of  Mr.  Colden,  having  assembled  in  the 
evening,  proceeded  to  the  fort  walls;  broke  open  his  stable, 
and  took  out  his  coach  ;  and,  after  carrying  it  through  the  prin-  . 
cipal  streets  of  the  city,  marched  to  the  common,  where  a 
gallows  was  erected,  on  one  end  of  which  they  suspended  his 
effigy,  with  a  stamped  bill  of  lading  in  one  hand,  and  a  figure 
of  the  devil  in  the  other.  When  the  effigy  had  hung  a  consider- 
able time,  they  carried  it  in  procession  with  the  gallows  entire, 
the  coach  preceding,  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  the  bowling  green,  under  the  muzzle  of  the  guns, 
where  a  bonfire  was  made,  and  the  whole  pageantry,  including 
the  coach,  was  consumed,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  several 
thousand  spectators.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
major  James,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  stamp  act,  and,  after  plun- 
dering it,  consumed  every  article  of  the  furniture  in  a  bonfire. 
The  next  day,  the  people  insisting  to  have  the  stamps,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  corporation ;  and 
they  were  deposited  in  tlie  city  hall.  Ten  boxes  of  stamps, 
arriving  afterward,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships  having  on  PWladei- 
board  the  stamps,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  ^  *** 
cdours  half  mast  high ;  the  bells  were  muffled,  and  continued  to 

1  Computed  from  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth,  in  1620. 
TOL.  II.  18 
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toll  until  evening.  The  body  of  quakers,  with  a  part  of  Ae 
church  of  England  and  of  the  baptists,  seemed  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  the  stamp  act ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  engage  the 
Dutch  and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  the  opposition ;  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  stamp  master,  found  it  necessary  at  length  to 
resign. 

In  Maryland,  Mr.  Hood,  the  stamp  distributor  for  that  colony, 
to  avoid  resigning  his  office,  fled  to  New  York ;  but  be  was 
constrained  by  a  number  of  freemen  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring 
his  absolute  and  final  resignation. 

In  Virginia,  Mr.  George  Mercer,  distributor  of  stamps  for  that 
colony,  arriving  at  Williamsburg  in  the  evening,  was  immediately 
urged  to  resign  ;  and,  the  next  day,  he  so  handsomely  declined 
acting  in  his  office,  that  he  received  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
At  night,  the  town  was  illuminated  ;  the  bells  were  ning ;  and 
festivity  expressed  the  universal  joy. 

Canada  and  Halifax  submined  to  the  act. 

In  the  West  India  islands,  the  proceedings  were  various.  The 
people  of  St.  Christopher  obliged  the  distributor  and  his  depu^ 
to  resign.  Barbadoes  submitted  to  the  act.  Jamaica  clearea 
out  with  stamps,  but  Kingston  without  them. 

The  New  York  merchants,  the  more  effectually  to  obtam  a 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  resolved  to  direct  their  correspondents 
to  ship  no  more  goods  until  it  should  be  repealed  ;  and  that  they 
would  not  sell  on  commission  any  goods,  which  should  be  ship- 
ped from  Great  Britain,  after  the  1st  of  January,  unless  on 
condition  of  such  repeal.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  Phila- 
delphia and  of  Boston,  imitating  the  spirited  and  pati'iotic  conduct 
of  New  York,  entered  into  similar  nonimportation  agreements ; 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  merchants  of  all  those 
colonies  which  had  ventured  openly  to  oppose  the  stamp  act.* 
By  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  act  was  to  take  efiect,  not 
a  sheet  of  stamped  paper  was  to  be  had  throughout  the  colonies 
of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  or  the  two  Carolinas. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  mutual  agreements,  concessions,  and 
associations  were  concluded  between  "  the  sons  of  liberty  of  the 
colony  of  New  York  on  the  one  part,  and  the  sons  of  liber^  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  on  the  other  part ;"  in  which,  after 
professions  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  attachment  to  the  royal 
person  and  family,  and  agreeing  to  protect  and  defend  each  other 
in  the  peaceable,  full,  and  just  enjoyment  of  their  inherent  and 

1  The  effect  of  these  nonimportation  agreements  was  felt  in  England,  and 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  America  were  less  in  1766  than  in  1766.  In  those  two  years,  the 
exports  from  Britain  to  the  colonies  were  less  than  the  imports  by  £880^11. 
Colonial  Tracts  in  Library  of  Htnrard  College. 
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accustomed  rights  as  subjects  of  their  respective  colouies,  they  pro-     1 765» 
ceed  to  take  notice  of  the  obnoxious  act,  which  they  treat  as  not  v^^v^*^ 
promulgated,  and  not  to  be  regarded  but  for  resistance.  ''  Whereas 
a  certain  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  America  in  the  form  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stamp-Act, 
but  has  never  been  legally  published  or  introduced,  neither  can  it| 
as  it  would  immediately  deprive  them  of  the  most  invaluable  part 
of  the  British  constitution,  namely,  the  trial  by  juries,  and  the 
most  just  mode  of  taxation  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  taxing  them- 
selves, rights  that  every  British  subject  becomes  heir  to  as  soon 
as  born  :  For  the  preservation  of  which,  and  every  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  they  do  reciprocally  resolve  and  determine 
to  march  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at  their  own  proper  costs  and 
expence,  on  the  first  proper  notice, — to  the  relief  of  those  that  for  nroiuii 
shall,  are,  or  may  be  in  danger  from  the  stamp-act,  or  its  prce*     ^^  * 
moters  and  abettors,  or  any  thing  relative  to  it,  on  account  of  any 
thing  that  may  have  been  in  opposition  to  its  obtaining."     After 
recommending  mutual  vigilance  towards  those  who  may  be  the 
most  likely  to  introduce  the  use  of  stamped  papers,  to  the  total 
subversioQ  of  the  British  constitution  and  American  liberty,  and 
agreeing  that  they  will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  all  just 
ways  and  means,  endeavour  to  bring  all  such  betrayers  of  tneir 
country  to  the  most  condign  punishment ;  they  resolve,  "  to  de- 
fend the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  their  respective  colonies,  from  ^/tJelf  b? 
all  unlawful  violations  and  impediments  whatever,  on  account  of  ty  of  the 
the  said  act,  as  the  only  means,  under  divine  Providence,  of  P"*** 
preserving  their  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes ;  and  finally,  that 
they  will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  endeavour  to  bring  about, 
accomplish,  and  perfect  the  like  association  with  all  the  colonies 
on  the  continent,  for  the  like  salutary  purposes  and  no  other." 

The  proposal  of  uniting  with  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  Continental 
accepted  by  the  sons  of  liberty  at  Boston,  who  proposed  to  ^iedf"^ 
commence  a  continental  union.     This  proposal  was  immediately  circular  let- 
encouraged  by  circular  letters  sent  by  them  into  the  New  Eng-  teis  wnt  to 

land  colonies,  and  sent  by  those  of  New  York  as  far  as  South  ^®  ^^^^' 
^      ,.  '  -^  met. 

Carolina. 

Altiiough,  by  the  resignation  of  the  stamp  officers,  the  colonists  Busuiett 
were  laid  under  a  legal  inability  for  doing  business  according  to  <*o"«  ^^^^ 
parliamentary  laws  ;  yet  they  adventured  to  do  it,  and  risked  the  **"  '     ^ 
consequences.     Vessels  sailed  from  ports,  as  before;  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  though  suspended  awhile  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
at  length  proceeded  to  business  without  stamps.^ 

1  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  3.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  322—330.  Minot,  il.  c.  7,  8. 
Hewatt,  ii.  c.  11.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  243 — 251.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  1.  Warren, 
Amer.  Rev.  i.  31.  Amer.  Museum,  vol.  iv.  The  Journal  of  the  Stamp  act  con- 
gress, reprinted  from  an  official  copy,  is  in  the  2d  volume  of  Niles's  Register. 
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The  British  parliament  passed  an  act,  establishing  the  rates  of 
postage  of  letters  between  London  and  the  British  dominions 
m  America.  The  preamble  of  this  act  states  the  security  and 
improvement  of  correspondence  throughout  his  majesty's  do- 
minions as  a  matter  of  great  concernment,  and  highly  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  trade  and  commerce; 
subjoining,  "  that  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  several  communi- 
cations have  been  opened,  and  new  posts  established  in  several 
parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  for  which  the  rates 
of  postage  cannot,  under  the  present  laws,  be  properly  ascer* 
tained."f 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  the  Feudal  Law,  written  by 
John  Adams,  was  published  this  year.  Though  it  appeared 
without  a  name,  it  has  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  its  now 
well  known  author.  It  shows  such  a  profound  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  such  a  consummate  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  characters  of  the  fathers  of  New  England ;  it  breathes 
such  a  fervid  spirit  of  liberty,  and  invincible  hatred  to  t3rranny ; 
it  glows  with  so  pure  and  unquenchable  love  of  his  country; 
it  presents  so  just  a  view  of  its  present  injuries,  and  so  ominous 
a  prospect  of  its  future  dangers,  and-  so  admirably  prepares  his 
countrymen  to  resist  the  one,  and  to  meet  the  other;  that  it 
may  never  be  forgotten.  A  work  of  such  intrinsic  merit,  and  of 
such  powerful  influence,  composed  at  this  crisis,  claims  a  record 
among  the  political  occurrences  of  the  time. 

The  writer,  referring  to  the  attempts  of  "  the  great,"  in  aU 
ages,  to  wrest  from  the  populace,  as  they  are  contemptuonsly 
called,  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  their 
power  to  assert  the  former  or  redress  the  latter,  proceeds,  in  his 
own  nervous  style,  "  I  say  Rights,  for  such  they  have  undoubt- 
edly, antecedent  to  all  earthly  government — Rights^  that  cannot 
be  repealed  or  restrained  by  human  laws — Rights,  derived  from 
the  great  Legislator  of  the  universe.  From  the  lime  of  the 
Reformation,  to  the  first  settlement  of  America,  knowledge 
gradually  spread  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  England ;  and  in 
proportion  as  that  increased  and  spread  among  the  people,  ec- 
clesiastial  and  civil  tyranny,  which  I  use  as  synonimous  expres- 
sions for  the  canon  and  feudal  laws,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
strength  and  weight.     The  people  grew  more  and  more  sensible 


1  Annual  Register.  The  previous  rates  of  postage  had  been  established  by 
an  act  of  9  Anne ;  which,  so  far  as  it  respected  America,  was  now  repealed. 
AAer  the  10th  of  October,  the  rates  of  inland  postage  in  America  were  to  be, 
for  any  distance  not  exceeding  60  miles,  for  every  single  letter  4d.  and  all  others 
in  proportion ;  for  upwards  of  60  and  not  exceeding  100  miles,  every  single 
letter  Qd. ;  for  upwards  of  100  and  not  exceeding  200  miles,  every  single  letter 
Sd.  and  for  upwards  of  200  and  not  exceedine  100  miles  further,  for  eveiy  such 
further  distance  every  einfjit  letter  2d,  and  ouecs  in  proportion. 
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of  the  wrong  that  was  done  them,  by  these  sjrsteins ;  more  and  1765. 
more  impatient  under  it ;  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  rid 
themselves  of  it ;  till  at  last,  under  the  execrable  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  confederacy 
aforesaid  of  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny,  became  formidable, 
violent,  and  bloody.  It  was  this  great  sUruggle  that  peopled 
America.  It  was  not  religion  alone — but  it  was  a  love  of  universal 
fiberty,  and  an  hatred,  a  dread,  an  horror  of  tlie  infernal  con- 
federacy before  described,  that  projected,  conducted,  and  accom- 
Elisbed  the  settlement  of  America.  It  was  a  resolution  formed 
y  a  sensible  people,  I  mean  the  Puritans^  almost  in  despair. 
They  had  become  intelligent  in  general,  and  many  of  them 
learned. — ^They  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  vnldemess  for  refuge. 
After  their  arrival  here,  they  began  their  settlement,  and  formed 
their  plan  both  of  ecclesiastial  and  civil  government,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  canon  and  feudal  law.  The  leading  men 
among  them,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  men  of  sense 
and  learning :  To  many  of  them  the  historians,  orators,  poets, 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  quite  familiar ;  and 
some  of  them  have  left  libraries  that  are  still  in  being,  consisting 
chiefly  of  volumes,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened 

ages  and  nations  is  deposited. Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  that 

the  same  great  spirit,  which  once  gave  C%sar  so  warm  a  recep- 
tion ;  which  denounced  hostilities  against  John,  till  Magna  Charta 
was  signed ;  which  severed  the  head  of  Charles  the  6rst  from  his 
body,  and  drove  James  the  second  from  his  kingdom  ;  the  same 
great  spirit  (may  heaven  preserve  it  till  the  earth  shall  be  no 
more)  which  seated  the  great  grandfather  of  his  present  most 
gracious  majesty  on  the  throne  of  Britain,  is  still  alive,  and  active, 
and  warm  in  England ;  and  that  the  same  spirit  in  America, 
instead  of  provoking  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  will  endear 
us  to  them  for  ever.  This  spirit,  however,  without  knowledge, 
would  be  little  better  than  brutal  rage.  Let  us  tenderly  and 
kindly  cherish  therefore  the  means  of  knowledge." 

The  writer  calls  upon  every  order  and  degree  among  the 
people  to  rouse  their  attention  and  animate  their  resolution. 
"  L^t  us  study  the  law  of  nature ;  search  into  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  read  the  histories  of  ancient  ages  ;  contem- 
plate the  great  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  set  before  us 
the  conduct  of  our  own  British  ancestors,  who  have  defended 
for  us  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind  against  foreign  and  domestic 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  against  arbitrary  kings  and  cruel  priests,  in 
short  against  the  gates  of  earth  and  hell.  Let  us  read  and 
recollect  and  impress  upon  our  souls  the  views  and  ends  of  our 
own  more  immediate  forefathers  in  exchanging  their  native  coun- 
try for  a  dreary,  inhospitable  wilderness*  •  •  .  Recollect  the  civil 
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and  religious  principles  and  hopes  and  expectations  which  con- 
stantly supported  and  carried  them  through  all  hardships,  with 
patience  and  resignalion.  Let  us  recollect,  it  was  liberty,  the 
hope  of  liberty  for  themselves  and  us  and  ours,  which  conquered 
all  discouragements,  dangers,  and  trials. — In  such  researches  as 
these  let  us  all  in  our  several  departments  cheerfully  engage ; 
but  especially  the  proper  patrons  and  supporters  of  law,  learning, 
and  religion.''  The  patriot,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  dissertation, 
says,  no  one  of  any  feeling,  born  and  educated  in  this  once 
happy  country,  can  consider  the  numerous  distresses,  usurpations, 
that  we  have  reason  to  fear  are  meditating  for  ourselves,  our 
children,  our  neighbours,  in  short  for  all  our  countrymen  and  all 
their  posterity,  without  the  utmost  agonies  of  heart,  and  many 
tears. 

A  general  congress  of  Indians  was  held,  this  year,  at  Mobile, 
at  which  were  present  George  Johnstone,  governor  of  West 
Florida,  and  the  head  men  and  warriors  of  the  Chactaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations ;  and  a  tariff  of  trade  was  settled  on  every 
material  article,  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.^ 

The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  scarcely  brmg  2000  men  to 
thefield.^ 

The  white  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  40,000 ;  the 
negroes  and  persons  of  colour,  90,000^  The  white  inhabitants 
of  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  that  colony,  amounted  to  between 
5000  and  6000 ;  and  the  negroes,  to  between  7000  and  8000.'* 
Boston  contained  1676  houses;  2069  families,  and  15,520 
souls.^ 

The  town  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  out,  on  the  plan  of  Philadel- 
phia, upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela.^  West  Housac, 
m  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Williams- 
town.' 

A  professorship  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages 
was  founded  in  Harvard  College,  on  the  donation  of  Thomas 
Hancock,  and  Stephen  Sewall  was  inducted  the  first  profes- 


sor. 


8 


1  Adair,  866.    The  tariff  was  chiefly  *<  according  to  the  Muskohge  atandard.** 
9  Hewatt,  ii.  280. 

3  Drayton,  S.  Car.  103. 

4  Hewatt,  ii.  291.  The  province  of  South  Carolina  was  now  in  a  Teiy 
flotnishing  state,  aui  its  prosperity  conUnued  until  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
In  the  hau  century  from  1725  to  1775  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  in- 
creased sevenfold.    Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  123. 

5  Stiles,  MS.  This  account,  which  Dr.  Stiles  **  received  from  the  Secretary's 
office,"  was  the  result  of  enumeration.     See  Tables. 

6  Niles,  Register,  vi.  208.    Alcedo,  T.  Art,  Pittsburg. 

7  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 

3  Ibid.    See  1764.  Jlrt.  Hakcock. 
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The  Rev,  George  Whitefield  took  leave  of  the  church  in     1766. 
Savannah;  and  the  Orphan  house  was  discontinued.^  \^-v^^^ 

On  the  3d  of  January,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river  in  Frost  in 
East  Florida  there  was  a  frost  so  intense,  that  in  one  night  the  ^^^^ 
ground  was  frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees,  at  St.  Augustine,  were 
destroyed.^ 

The  Quebec  Gazette,  La  Gazette  de  Quebec^  in  French  and  Qoebec 
English,  was  first  published.^  ^■"«^ 

Timothy  Cutler,  rector    of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  died,  Dearhs. 
aged  82  p  Edward  Wigglesworth,  the  first  professor  of  divinity 
in  Harvard  College,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Oxenbridge 
Thacher,  aged  45^years.® 

1  By  (he  general  account  of  monies  expended  and  received  for  the  use  of  the 
Orphan  house  from  7  Jan.  1789  to  9  Feb.  1765,  it  appears,  that 

The  Expenditures  were £12,866  5  4} 

The  Receipts  .      £10,790  19    6| 

lfo.Whitefield'8benefac->         ^    g  12,866  6  4| 

tions  more  than  received  5        '  **,o»w  u  t^ 

9  Bertram's  JoumaL  **  3d.  Clear  cold  morning;  thermometer  26.  wind  N.W. 
The  ground  was  froze  an  inch  thick  on  the  banks ;  this  was  the  fatal  night  that 
destroyed  the  lime,  citron,  and  banana  trees  in  Augustine,  many  curious  ever- 
greens up  the  river,  that  were  near  20  yeare  old,  and  in  a  flourishing  state ;  the 
young  green  shoots  of  the  maple,  elm,  and  pavia,  with  many  flowering  plants 
and  Minibs  never  before  hurt"  This  extreme  cold  was  of  short  contmuanee. 
The  next  morning  (4th)  the  thermometer  was  at  50°.    See  Nots  IY. 

3  Thomas,  ii.  879. 

4  Pres.  StUes,  MSS.  Holyoke,  MS.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1701.  In  1710  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  a  congregational  church  in  Stratford,  in  Connecticut  In  1719  he 
was  chosen  rector  of  Yale  College,  and  inducted  into  office,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  usefulness  and  dignity.  In  1722  he  relinquished  the  com- 
munion of  the  congregational  church,  and  soon  after  went  to  England,  where 
he  received  orders  m  me  Episcopal  church,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
and  extensive  learning.  He  was  preeminently  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages ;  and  was  well  skilled  in  logic,  meta- 
physics, moral  philosophy,  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Clap,  Hist 
Vale  College.    Miller,  u.  359.    Eliot,  Biog. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  of 
Maiden.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1710  ;  and  when  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  was  founded  in  that  college  by  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  he  was 
unanimously  appointed  first  professor,  and  was  inducted  into  office  in  1722. 
He  was  an  eminent  theologian,  and  distinguished  for  learning,  humility,  and 
piety.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

6  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Oxenbridge  Thacher  of  Milton,  and  the  father  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher  of  Boston.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1738 ;  and  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar.  He  was  representative  for 
Boston  when  the  first  revenue  acts  were  passed,  and  he  opposed  every  measure 
of  the  Britsish  parliament  against  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,"  occasioned 
by  an  "  Act  to  lay  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations ;  *'  also 
**  Considerations  upon  reducing  the  value  of  gold  coins  within  the  province." 
He  was  **  a  man  ot  strict  integrity,  highly  esteemed  for  his  moral  worth,  as  weH 
as  his  legal  knowledge.  His  death  was  universally  lamented  as  a  great  loss  to 
the  public."    EUot,  Biog.    CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  viii.  277 ;  iiL  801. 
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Klnic's  At  the  opening  of  parliament,  on  the  1 9th  of  January,  the 

obinin/of  '''"S  reminded  both  houses,  that  when  he  met  them  last,  he 
parliament  acquainted  them,  that  matters  of  importance  had  happened  in 
America,  which  would  demand  their  most  serious  attenticm. 
He  informed  them,  that  he  had  ordered  all  the  papers  that  give 
any  light  into  the  origin,  the  progress,  or  the  tendency  of  the 
disturbances  which  have  of  late  prevailed  in  some  of  the  north- 
ern colonies,  to  be  immediately  laid  before  them.  His  majesty 
expressed  a  firm  confidence,  that  their  wisdom  and  zeal  would 
guide  them  to  such  sound  and  prudent  resolutions,  as  may  tend  at 
once  to  preserve  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  British  legislature 
over  the  colonies,  and  to  restore  to  them  that  harmony  and  tran- 
quillity, which  have  lately  been  interrupted  by  riots  and  disorders 
of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  "  If  any  alterations,"  said  his 
majesty,  "  should  be  wanting  in  the  commercial  economy 
of  the  plantations,  which  may  tend  to  enlarge  and  secure  the 
mutual  and  beneficial  intercourse  of  my  kingdom  and  colonies, 
they  will  deserve  your  most  serious  consideration. — ^I  have 
nothing  at  heart  but  the  assertion  of  legal  authority,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  all  my  subjects,  the  equity  and  good  order 
of  my  government,  and  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  all  parts 
of  my  dominions." 
Dr.  Frank*  In  February,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  before  the  English 
Un'i  exami-  house  of  commons,  relative  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     His 

natiOQ  be*  *     .u  *•  ^  ^     i  •  ^i» 

fore  the  imswers  to  the  numerous  quesUons  put  to  him,  on  this  occasiCMi, 
bouMof  show  at  once  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
*'**™'^"'  and  of  the  views,  principles,  and  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  To  the 
question,  '*  Do  not  you  think  the  people  of  America  would  submit 
to  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated  f"  he  answered,  "No, 
never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms."  To  the  question, 
**  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great  Britain  before 
the  year  1763?"  he  replied,  "The  best  in  the  world.  They 
submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in 
their  courts,  obedience  to  acts  of  parliament.  Numerous  as  the 
people  are  in  the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in 
IbrtSy  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a 
little  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They 
bad  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain ;  for 
its  laws,  its  customs,  and  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its 
fiishions,  that  gready  increased  tlic  commerce.  Natives  of 
Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard ;  to  be  an 
Old  Efngland-man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect. 
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and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us." — **  And  what  is  th^  tern*  1766. 
per  now  f^  it  was  asked.  ^^  O,  very  much  altered,"  he  replied.  \^s^^m/ 
^^  Did  you  ever  bear  the  authority  of  parliament  to  make  laws 
for  America  questioned  till  lately?" — ^'^The  authonQr  of  par- 
liament," said  he,  "  was  aUowed  to  be  valid  in  all  laws,  except 
such  as  should  lav  internal  taxes.  It  was  never  disputed  in  lay* 
ing  duties  to  regulate  commerce."  To  the  question,  ^*  Can  you 
name  any  act  of  assembly,  or  public  act  of  any  of  your  govenH 
ments,  that  made  such  distinction  f  "  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any :  I  think  there  was  never  an  occasion  to  make 
such  an  act,  till  now  that  you  have  attempted  to  tax  us :  ifuU  has 
occaskxied  resolutions  of  assembly,  declaring  the  distinctbn,  in 
which  I  think  every  assembly  on  the  continent,  and  every  mem* 
her  in  every  assembly,  have  been  unanimous."^ 

The  decided  opposition  of  the  American  cobnies  to  the  stamp  AdvocatM 
act  rendered  it  necessary  for  Great  Britain  either  to  enforce  or  '"  Jltfar the 
repeal  it.     Each  of  these  measures  had  advocates.     Among  the  coiooiet. 
foremost  to  vindicate  the  colonies  were  lord  Camden,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  house  of  commons.     *^  My 
position  is  this,"  said  lord  Camden,  ^^  I  repeat  it,  I  will  maintain 
it  to  my  last  hour ;  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. 
This  position  is  fiwinded  on  the  laws  of  nature.     It  is  more,  it  is 
itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature.     For  whatever  is  a  man's  own, 
it  is  absolutely  his  own.     No  man  has  a  right  to  take  it  finom 
lum  without  his  consent.     Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts 
an  injury ;  whoever  does  it,  commits  a  robbery." 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  address,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  offisr  Mr.  Piu*t 
his  sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of  affairs.     His  speech  |^!|^  ^^ 
was  in  his  own  bold,  nervous,  and  eloquent  style.     He  pro*  meatamof 
Dounced  every  capital  measure,  taken  by  the  late  ministers,  to  adminbtrm- 
have  been  entirely  wrong.     '^  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  speaker,  since 
I  have  attended  in  parliament.     When  the  resolution  was  taken 
in  this  house  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  my  bed.     If  I  could 
have  endured  to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  so- 
licited some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to 
have  borne  my  testimony  against  it.     It  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.     At  the 
same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  to  be  sovereign 
and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion whatsoever The  idea  of  virtual  representadon  is  the 

most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  man ;  it 
does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation.  The  conunons  in  America, 
represented  in  their  several  assemblies,  have  invariably  exercised 


1  Franklin's  Works,  iv.  109—141. 
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1766.  this  coDStitutional  right  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  moDey ; 
N^^v-^w/  they  would  have  been  slaves,  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it ;  at  the 
same  time,  this  kingdom  has  ever  possessed  the  power  of  legis- 
lative and  commercial  controul.  The  colonies  acknowledge  your 
authority  in  all  thmgs,  with  the  sole  exception  that  you  shall  not 
take  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent." 
Mr.  Gren-  After  some  minutes  of  profound  silence,  Mr.  Grenville  rose, 
vUie's  ia  and  entered  into  a  laboured  vindication  of  the  measures  of  his 
tiST^  °  administration.  He  asserted,  that  the  tumults  in  America  bor- 
dered on  open  rebellion  ;  and  if  the  doctrine  promulgated  that 
day  were  confirmed,  he  feared  they  would  lose  this  name,  to 
take  that  of  revolution.  He  affirmed  taxation  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  sovereign  power ;  and  that  it  had  been  frcquendy  exercised 
over  those  who  were  never  represented.  "  Great  Britain,"  said 
be,  "  protects  America ;  America  is  therefore  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience. If  not,  tell  me  when  were  tlie  Americans  emancipated  i 
The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the  faction 
in  this  house.''  When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  rose 
to  reply,  but  was  called  to  order,  the  privilege  of  speaking  a 
second  ume  being  allowed  only  in  a  committee.  But  the  house 
resounding  with  the  cry  of  "  Go  on,"  he  proceeded,  with  an 
independence  of  spirit  and  power  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  his 
Mr.  PStt*i  subject :  "  Sir,"  addressing  the  speaker,  "  a  charge  is  brought 
^^^^'  against  gentlemen  sitting  in  this  house,  for  giving  birth  to  seditioo 
in  America.  The  freedom  with  which  diey  have  spoken  their 
sentiments  against  this  unhappy  act,  is  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime;  but  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  .  .  .  We 
are  told,  America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost  in  open  re- 
bellion. Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted  ;  three  millions 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  slaves,  woidd  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 

slaves  of  all  the  rest The  honorable  gentleman  tells  us, 

be  understands  not  the  difference  between  internal  and  external 
taxation ;  but  surely  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between  taxes 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties  imposed 
Sox  the  regulation  of  commerce.  '  When,'  said  the  honorable 
gentleman,  '  were  the  colonies  emancipated  i '  At  what  time, 
say  I  in  answer,  were  they  made  slaves  ?  "  Having  adverted  to 
the  profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  tiade  of  the  colonies,  he 
proceeds  :  "  I  know  the  valour  of  your  troops — I  know  the  skill 
of  your  officers — I  know  the  force  of  this  country  ;  but  in  such 
a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell, 
would  fall  like  the  strong  man  ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  witli  her.  Is  tnis  your 
boasted  peace  r  Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  but 
to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ^     The  Ameri- 


•> 
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cans  have  been  wronged — they  have  been  driven  to  madness  by     1766. 
injustice.    Will  you  punish  them-  for  the   madness  you  have 
occasioned  ?    No :  let  this  country  be  the  first  to  resume  its 
prudence  and  temper ;  I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies,  that, 
on  their  part,  animosity  and  resentment  will  cease." 

In  conclusion,  he  proposed  that  the  stamp  act  should  be  abso- 
lutely, totally,  and  immediately  repealed.  In  a  short  time,  the 
new  ministers  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  which,  after  a  very 
vehement  opposition,  passed  both  houses  of  parliament  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  Declaratory 
Act,  asserting  the  power  and  right  of  Great  Britam  to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  declaratory  act  passed  in  Stamp  aa 
the  beginning  of  March;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  month  the  "P^*****- 
stamp  act  was  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167.  News  of 
the  repeal  excited  great  joy  in  America ;  where  it  was  celebrated 
by  the  ringing  of  bells,  fireworks,  and  festivals.^ 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  non  enumerated  commodities,  as  Act  of  par- 
those  were  called,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  market  of  *>*"»"«• 
Great  Britain,  and  which  could  originally  be  shipped  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  were  limited,  in  the  same  manner  as  rice  and 
lumber,  to  the  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.^ 

By  a  very  accurate  statement,  drawn  up  this  year  by  order  of  state  of 
governor  Ulloa  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  it  appears,  I^mmmww- 
that  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  contained  5556  white  inhab- 
itants, and  5940  slaves.^ 

This  year  were  published,  The  Crisis,  or  a  full  defence  of  the  Political 
Colonies  ;*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  by  paWi<»- 
Ricbard  Bland,  of  Virginia  ;®  Considerations  on  the  propriety  of 
imposing  Taxes  on  the  British  Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  Revenue,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ascribed  to  Daniel 
Dulaney,  of  Maryland  ;^  and.  The  Grievances  of  the  American 
Colonies  candidly  examined,  printed  by  Authority,  at  Provi- 
dence, in  Rhode  Island. "^ 

1  Belshain,  Hist  G.  Brit.  t.  b.  14.  Parliamentary  Journals.  Bisset,  Reign 
of  George  III.  c.  5  Adams,  N.  Eng.  c.  20.  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  8. — ^The  Declara- 
tory Act,  says  Mr.  Adams,  was  made  without  our  consent,  by  a  parliaaent 
which  had  no  authority  beyond  the  four  seas.     Hist.  Dispute. 

2  Pitkin,  Statistical  View. 

3  Stiles,  MSS.  The  particulars  are,  1893  white  men,  fit  to  bear  arms,  1044 
women  (marriageable),  1375  boys,  and  1244  girls.  There  were  then  in  the 
colony  2907  horses,  37,491  black  cattle,  7736  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs. 

4  Biblioth.  Amer.  164. 

5  Jefferson,  Query  xxiii. 

6  *'  Daniel  Dulaney,  Esq.  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  who  resided  at  Annapolis. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  hia 
profession,  that  our  country  ever  produced.  He  died  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
revolutionary  war.**    Miller,  ii.  379. 

7  The  Rhode  Island  publication,  remarking  upon  the  duW  of  three  pence  per 
gallon  on  foreign  molasses,  observes :  "  Heretofore  there  hath  beMi  imported 
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i76Q«        The  bouse  of  representatives  in  Massachusetts  ordered  ihit 

v^v*^/  ^^f  debates  should  be  open ;  and  that  a  gallery  be  erected 

Debatei  ^  for  the  accommodaticxi  of  such  as  shall  be  inclined  to  attend 

nwdepob-  them." 

The  Salem  Marine  Society  was  instituted.     It  was  designed 
Marine       foT  the  charitable  assistance  of  distressed  mariners  and  their 
Society.      families.     It  also  embraced  the  liberal  design  of  promoting  every 
thbg  useful  to  navigation,  and  of  preserving  and  communicating 
all  discoveries  and  occurrences  on  the  voyages  of  the  members, 
as  well  as  receiving  all  plans  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
port  of  Salem.^ 
Deaths.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  died  in  the 

46th  year  of  his  age ;'  and  Zabdiel  Boylston,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, in  his  87th  year.^ 

1767. 

Duty  im-  The  plan  of  taxation  was  resumed.  Parliament  passed  an 
P^<^  ^^  act,  imposing  a  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists,  on  paper,  glass, 
gius,Wc.  painters'  colours,  and  teas  imported  into  the  colonies.  This  act 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  June ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  colonists  as  unjust,  and  dangerous  to  their  essential 
rights.  The  preamble  states,  that  the  duties  are  laid  for  the 
better  support  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nies. One  clause  of  the  act  enables  the  crown,  by  sign  manual, 
to  establish  a  general  civil  list,  throughout  every  province  of  North 
America,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  with  any  salaries,  pensions  or 
appomtments,  to  an  unlimited  amount.     The  act  provides,  that 

into  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  only,  about  one  million  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
thousand  gallons,  annually ;  the  duty  on  this  quantity  is  £14,375  sterling,  to  be 
ptid  yeajnhr  by  this  litUe  colony ;  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  in  it  any  one 
time.'* — ^This  able  paper  appears  among  the  Colonial  Tracts,  soon  after  repub- 
lished in  London.  On  inquiring  of  my  antiquarian  Friend  Moses  Brown,  of 
Providence,  who  was  the  writer  of  it  ?  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  certainly  know, 
but  he  thought  it  was  written  by  Stephen  Hopkins. 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  239.  Bentley's  Funeral  Discourse  on  Gen.  FStke. 
MS.  Lett  from  Salem.  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1771 ;  and  has  always 
consisted  of  the  more  advanced  navigators  and  merchants.    It  has  laree  funds. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew,  son  of  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744,  and  ordained  minister  of  the 
West  church  in  Boston  in  1747.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mental  powers 
and  literary  attainments.  He  became  conspicuous  by  his  theological  and  politi- 
cal writings,  especially  by  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Apthorp  and  others  respect- 
ing the  charter  and  conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  See  17S3.  The  writings  on  both  sides  of  this  subject  make  coUectivdy 
a  large  octavo  volume.  Those  of  Dr.  Mayhew  unite  keen  satire  with  close 
argumentation.  Sketch  of  his  life.  Character,  and  Writings,  in  the  Literary 
BCscellany  [Cambridge,  1805.]  i.  62—70 ;  157—164.     Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

3  He  was  the  first  physician  who  ventured  to  inoculate  for  the  small  pox  in 
New  England.  See  1721.  He  was  bom  at  Brookline,  and  died  at  his  pateraal 
estate.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  801 ;  2d  Series,  i.  106.  Pierce's  Centuty 
Discpane.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
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after  all  such  ministerial  warrants  under  the  sign  manual,  **  as     1767. 
are  thought  proper  and  necessary,"  shall  be  satisfied,  the  residue   v^iv^-^/ 
of  the  revenue  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  parliament.^ 

An  act  had  been  passed  by  parliament,  the  same  session  in  Act  to  pio- 
which  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  that  obliged  the  several  colonial  J^en  fS"^ 
assemblies  to  provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  and  furnish  them  soidien; 
with  fire,  beds,  candles,  and  other  articles,  at  the  expense  of  the 
colonies.^    The  jealousy  of  Massachusetts  was  awakened  by  the  Masnchu- 
attempt  of  the  governor  to  execute  this  law.     In  June,  an  setuop- 
addition  was  made  to  the  British  troops  at  the  Castle  in  the  ^"**^*? 
harbour  of  Boston  ;  and  the  governor  requested  that  provision  * 

be  made  by  the  assembly  for  their  support.     After  due  delibera- 
tioD,  the  bouse  resolved,  that  such  provision  be  made  for  them, 
while  they  remain  here,  as  has  been  heretofore  usually  made  for 
his  majesty's  regular  troops,  when  occasbnally  in  the  province. 
The  caution  with  which  this  resolution  was  drawn  shows  how 
reluctant  the  assembly  were  to  have  a  itiilitary  force  placed  in 
the  province ;  and  how  careful,  neither  to  yield  any  portion  of 
their  legislative  rights,  nor  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  the  repetition 
of  a  measure,  equally  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  the  colonists.^ 
The  legislature  of  New  York,  on  the  ostensible  plea  of  the  and  New 
inability  of  the  colony,  begged  to  be  excused  from  making  the  ^^^' 
provision.     For  this  ofifence,  the  parliament  passed  an  act  for  . 
restraining  the  assembly  of  New  York  from  passing  any  act  until  gtna^^^ 
they  should  comply  with  the  requisition.     This  suspension  of  the  tbe  ^^^ 
power  of  legislation  in  one  province  jusdy  excited  alarm  through  yoiL  ^^ 
all  the  colonies ;  for  it  was  perceived,  that  every  colonial  assem- 
bly would   by  parity  of  reason   be   put  to  the  trial  of  good 
behaviour,  of  which  the  British  ministry  would  be  the  judge.^ 
"  An  act  for  suspending  the  legislature  of  that  province,"  said 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  ''  hangs,  like  a  flaming  sword,  over  our 
heads,  and  requires,  by  all  means,  to  be  removed."^ 

1  GordoD,  i.  158, 159.     Marshall,  u.  101—103. 

S  Causes  of  the  present  disturbances  In  America  explained. 

3  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  107,  lOS. 

4  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  4.  True  Sentiments  of  America,  149.  The  bill  was  brought 
in  27  May,  and  received  the  royal  assent  2  July. 

5  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  53.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  was  animated  by  the  same  patriotic 
spirit.  He  writes  from  London  to  his  brother  R.  H.  Lee,  after  describing  the 
ministry — "  So  circumstanced  here,  the  cause  of  American  liberty  womd  be 
desperate  indeed,  if  it  find  not  a  firm  support  in  the  virtuous  and  determined 
resolution  of  the  people  of  America.  This  is  our  last,  our  surest  hope,  this  our 
trust  and  refuge.  To  encourage  and  invigorate  this  spirit,  must  be  die  constant 
endeavour  of  every  patriot, 

Si  patruB  volumxiSj  si  nobis  vivere  cari," 

The  two  Lees  were  a  rich  contribution  from  one  family  to  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom :  "  Par  nobile  fratrum." — Mr.  A.  Lee  observes  in  the  same  letter :  '*  The 
Farmer's  Letters  are  much  read  here,  but  to  little  puipose,  though  univenally 
admired,  and  no  answer  attempted."    lb.  59 — 61. 
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1767.        The  parliament  passed  an  act  also  for  establisfaine  a  custom 
N^^v^w/  house  and  a  board  of  commissioners  in  America.     The  duties 
Act  etub-    were  to  take  place  after  the  20th  of  November ;  and  in  the 
custom*      beginning  of  that  montli  three  of  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
hoase  in      Boston.     The  colonists,  believing  that  this  board  was  appointed 
America.     ^  enforce  the  new  duties,  were  renewedly  inflamed,  and  pro- 
nounced the  appointment  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.^    The 
discussions,  occasioned  by  the  Stamp  act,  had  at  once  convinced 
the  colonist^  of  their  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and 
excited  their  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  Great  Britain.     This 
new  occasion  brought  forward  additional  essays  on  colonial  rights ; 
L«tte*''*     and  now  were  written  the  celebrated  "  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies,"  which 
bad  a  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  through  North  America.' 
Maitachu-       An  opportunity  was  now  presented  for  the  government  of 
Mtts  jasti-    Massachusetts  to  do  iustice  to  the  colony  in  respect  to  its  con- 
dact  tt^""  duct  towards  the  Indians.     On  a  message  from  the  goverDor, 
wards  the    communicating  a  letter  from  secretary  Shelburne,  and  making 
known  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  his  proclamation  of  a  former 
date,  relating  to  the  Indian  trade,  be  strictly  observed  ;  a  report 
was  made  upon  the  subject,  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
council  and ,  house  of  representatives.     The  secretary  observed 
in  his  letter,  that  complaints  had  been  made,  from  the  Indians  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  of  encroachments  on  their  lands.     ^^  We 
are  satisfied,"  said  the  assembly,  "  there  are  no  complaints  against 
this  province  by  bis  majesty's  agents  for  Indian  afiairs ;  and  that 
no  settlement  has  been  made  or  attempted  by  us,  without  proper 
authority.     It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  remind  your  Excel- 
lency, and  inform  the  world,  that  greater  care  was  taken  of  the 
Indians  by  our  pious  ancestors  during  the  old  charter,  and  by 
this  government  under  the  new,  even  to  this  day,  than  was  ever 
required  of  us  by  the  British  government.     The  Indians  had 
perfect  confidence  in  this  government,  and  applied  to  it  in  all 
their  difiicultics.     Nothing  hath  been  omitted  by  the  province, 
since  1633  to  this  day,  which  justice  or  humanity  required,  for 

1  Gordon,  i.  159, 160.  Henry  Fulton,  William  Burch,  and  Charles  Pazton, 
now  arrived ;  the  other  two,  John  Temple  and  John  Robinson,  were  previottsly 
in  America. 

9  Gordon,  i.  162.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  255.  These  Letters  "  proved  die  ez> 
treme  danser  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  America,  from  their  acquiescence 
in  a  precedent  which  might  establish  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation. — ^It 
was  now  demonstrated  by  several  writers,  especially  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  that  a  small  tax,  diough  more  specious,  was  equally  dangerous,  as  it 
established  a  precedent  which  eventually  annihilated  American  property.** 
Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev.  i.  c.  2.  The  Farmer's  Letters  were  reprinted  the  next 
year  in  London.  The  author  is  known  to  have  been  John  Dickinson,  Esq.  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  the  *'  Letters  '*  are  printed  among  his  "  Political  Writings,** 
i.  148—284. 
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their  interest  within  this  jurisdiction.  We  glory  in  the  conduct  1767. 
of  our  government ;  we  make  our  boast  of  it,  as  unexampled ;  v^iv^-^/ 
and  we  have  been  free  and  spontaneous  on  our  part.  We  assure 
yoUy  that^being  animated  by  the  same  principles  with  our  ances- 
tors, we  shall  do  every  thing  which  duty  to  the  king  and  the 
maxims  of  good  policy,  of  justice  and  equity  to  the  Indians  can 
reouire.^ 

Thomas  Clap,  president  of  Yale  College,  died  in  the  64th  Deaths 
year  of  his  age.^    Jeremiah  Gridley,  of  Boston,  died.^ 

1768. 

The  recent  acts  of  parliament  met  similar  opposition  to  that  Mass.  as- 
of  the  stamp  act.     They  called  forth  resolves,  petitions,  address-  JS'^^^ii'^ 
es,  and  remonstrances,  from  the  colonists.     The  house  of  repre-  to£kii^ 
sentatives  of  Massachusetts  voted  an  humble  petition  to  the  kin^, 
wUch  was  signed  by  the  speaker  on  the  20th  of  January.    Their 
petition  temperately  combines  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  the  feel- 
mgs  of  loyalty.     "  Our  ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  this  country, 
having  with  the  royal  consent,  which  we  humbly  apprehend 
involves  the  consent  of  the  nation,  migrated  from  the  mother 

1  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  110.  This  well  informed  writer,  the  late  Secretaiy  of 
the  Commonwealth,  subjoins,  *'  The  statement  is  believed  to  be  fully  supported 
hf  hcts"  See  a.  d.  1683.  The  Report  refers  to  a  law  made  that  year,  and  to 
the  early  regard  shown  to  the  Indians  in  providing  instructers  and  ministers  of 
relieion  and  houses  of  worship  for  them ;  and  to  a  subsequent  act,  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  magistrates  and  jurors  to  see  justice  done  them,  by  any  who 
riiould  commit  trespasses  upon  their  property  or 'lands. — On  my  asking  the 
opinion  of  the  late  president  Adams  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  in 
New  England,  he  replied,  that  he  believed  k  to  have  been  just.  **  In  all  my 
practice  at  the  bar,"  said  he,  "  I  never  knew  a  contested  tide  to  lands,  but  what 
was  traced  up  to  the  Indian  title." 

3  President  Clap  was  bom  at  Scituate,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1703 ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1722 ;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Windham  in  Connecticut 
in  1726 ;  became  president  of  Yale  College  in  1739,  and  resigned  the  office  in 
1766.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  learning.  In  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  he  was  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  in 
diis  country.  He  constructed  the  first  orrery,  or  planetarium,  made  in  America. 
His  labours  and  services  as  president  were  very  extensive  and  important,  as 
well  as  indefatigable.  During  his  presidency  he  produced  a  greater  attention 
than  had  been  paid  to  the  abstruse  sciences,  particularly  to  mathematics,  as* 
tronomy,  and  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  *'  this  period  may 
be  considered  as  forming  an  era  In  the  literary  history  of  Connecticut."  Miller. 
Among  his  publications  are,  *'  Au  Essay  on  the  nature  and  foundation  of  Moral 
Virtue  and  Obligation,"  and  "  The  Annals  or  History  of  Yale  College  "  from 
iti  foundation  in  1700  to  the  year  1766. 

3  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725.  In  1731  he  was  editor  of  a 
newspaper  c^ed  The  Weekly  Rehearsal;  and  he  was  author  of  political  essays. 
As  a  lawyer  he  became  preeminent.  He  was  appointed  king's  attorney,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  defended  the  writs  of  assistance  against  Mr.  Otis,  who  had 
been  his  pupil.  With  his  professional  distinction,  his  extensive  learning  gave 
him  a  high  rank  among  men  of  literature.  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Coll.  Bfass. 
Hist  Soc.  iii.  301. 
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kiiigdoni,  took  possession  of  this  land,  at  that  time  a  wildernesB, 
the  right  whereof  they  had  purchased  for  a  valuable  consideratioii 
of  the  council  established  at  Plymouth,  to  whom  it  had  beea 
granted  by  your  majesty's  royal  predecessor  king  J[^es  the 
first.  •  •  .  They  obtained  a  charter  from  kiug  Charles  the  first, 
wherein  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  to  them  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  all  the  lands  therein  described,  to  bcid  of 
him  and  his  royal  successors  in  free  and  common  soccage ;  which 
we  humbly  conceive  is  as  absolute  an  estate  as  the  subject  can 
bold  under  the  crown.  And  in  the  same  charter  were  granted 
to  them,  and  their  posterity,  all  the  rights,  liberties,  privilegesi 
and  immunities  of  natural  subjects,  born  within  the  realm*'' — 
The  conditions  of  that  charter,  they  most  humbly  conceived,  they 
had  complied  with,  ''  till  in  an  unhappy  time  it  was  vacated." 
They  mention  the  subsequent  charter,  given  them  by  William 
and  Mary,  granting  and  confirming  to  them  as  ample  estate  in 
the  lands  or  territories,  as  was  granted  by  the  former  charter, 
together  with  other  the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties  con- 
tained therein ;  the  principal  of  which  is  that  which  your  majesty's 
subjects  within  the  realm  have  ever  held  a  most  sacred  right,  of 
being  taxed  only  by  representatives  of  their  own  fi*ee  electioa. 
They  express  the  happiness  of  the  province  under  the  auspicious 
government  of  his  majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors,  and  the 
acquisition  to  his  majesty  of  a  numerous  increase  of  loyal  sub- 
jects, a  large  extent  of  dominion,  and  a  new  and  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  glory.  They  acknowledge 
the  superintending  authority  of  parliament  in  all  cases  that  can 
consist  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  nature  and  the  constitution; 
but  they  proceed  to  say  :  ^'  It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that 
your  humble  suppliants  would  represent  to  your  majesQr,  that 
your  parliament,  the  rectitude  of  whose  intentions  is  never  to  be 
questioned,  has  thought  proper  to  pass  divers  acts  imposing  taxes 
on  your  subjects  in  America,  with  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue.  If  your  majesty's  subjects  here  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  honour  and  privilege  of  voluntarily  contributing 
their  aid  to  your  majesty,  in  supporting  your  government  and 
authority  in  the  province,  and  defending  and  securing  your  rights 
and  territories  in  America,  which  they  have  always  hitherto  done 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness :  if  tiiese  acts  of  parliament  shall 
remain  in  force,  and  your  majesty's  commons  in  Great  Britain 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  power  of  granting  the  property  of 
their  fellow  subjects  in  this  province,  your  people  must  then 
regret  their  unhappy  fate  in  having  only  the  name  left  of  fi-ee 
subjects.  With  all  humility  we  conceive  that  a  representation 
of  this  province  in  parliament,  considering  their  local  circum- 
stances, is  utteriy  impracticable.     Your  majesty  has  heretofore 
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been  graciously  pleased  to  order  your  requisitions  to  be  laid  1768. 
before  the  representatives  of  your  people  in  the  general  assembly,  v^-v.-^/ 
who  have  never  failed  to  afford  the  necessar}'  aid  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  and  sometimes  beyond  it ;  and  it  would  be  ever 
grievous  to  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  to  be  called  upon  in  a 
way,  that  should  appear  to  them  to  imply  a  distrust  of  their  roost 
ready  and  willing  compliance.  .  .  •  Under  the  most  sensible 
impressions  of  your  majesty's  wise  and  paternal  care  for  the 
remotest  of  your  faithful  subjects,  and  in  full  dependence  on  the 
royal  declarations  in  the  charter  of  this  province,  we  roost  hum- 
bly beseech  your  majesty  to  take  our  present  unhappy  circum- 
stances under  your  royal  consideration,  and  afford  us  relief  in 
such  manner  as  m  your  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  clemency 
shall  seem  meet." 

To  secure  the  union  and  cooperation  of  the  other  colonies,  Mtsi.  dr- 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  drew  up  a  circular  letter,  dated  ^^^  'j^ 
the  11th  of  February,  and  addressed  it  to  the  representatives  colonies, 
and  burgesses  of  the  people  throughout  the  continent.  In  this 
letter  they  observe,  that  they  had  "  taken  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  great  difficulties,  that  roust  accrue  to  themselves 
and  their  constituents  by  the  operation  of  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, imposidg  duties  and  taxes  on  the  American  colonies ;" 
related  the  measures  which  they  had  taken  in  petitioning  the 
king,  and  making  representations  to  the  ministry ;  and  requested 
the  colonies  to  unite  with  them  in  suitable  measures  to  obtain 
redress.  The  letter  was  closed  with  strong  expressions  of  loy- 
alty :  ''  This  house  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  their 
firm  confidence  in  the  king,  our  common  head  and  father,  that 
the  united  and  dutiful  supplications  of  his  distressed  American 
subjects  will  meet  with  his  royal  and  favorable  acceptance." 
Most  of  the  colonial  assemblies  approved  the  transactions  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  harmonized  with  that  colony  in  resolves  and 
petitions. 

The  circular  did  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  British  ad-  |»^"  ?"*• 
ministration.  On  the  22d  of  April,  lord  Hillsborough  wrote  to  e^|§I1^. 
governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts,  stating,  that  the  proceeding, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  circular  letter,  was  "  unfair,  contrary  to 
the  real  sense  of  the  assembly,  and  procured  by  surprise ;"  and 
instructing  him,  "  so  soon  as  the  general  court  is  again  assembled, 
to  require  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  his  majesty's  naiiie 
to  rescind  the  resolution,  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter 
fit>m  the  speaker,  and  lo  declare  their  disapprobation  of  and 
dissent  to  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding."  In  case  of  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  requisition,  he  was  to  dissolve  the  general 
court,  and  transmit  to  his  lordship  an  account  of  its  transac- 
tions. 

VOL.  11.  20 
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1768.  A  circular  letter  was  at  the  same  time  transmitted  from  the 
v^#-v^*w/  earl  of  Hillsbor<tUgh  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies. 
Circular  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  circular  letter,  and  coq- 
HUUb^"  taining  the  following  passages :  "  As  his  majesty  considers  thb 
nnigb.  measure  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  and  factious  tendency, 
calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  good  subjects  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  promote  an  unwarrantable  combination,  and  to  exhibit 
an  open  opposition  to  and  denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  to  subvert  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  is  his 
majeshr's  pleasure,  that  you  should  immediately,  upon  the  receipt 
hereof,  exert  your  utmost  influence  to  defeat  this  flagitious  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  prevailing  upon  the  assembly 
of  your  province  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  which  will  be  treating  it 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves." 
Maisacbn-  When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  convened  in  June, 
io^tc^'  governor  Bernard  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives  the 
communication  from  the  earl  of  Hillsborough ;  which,  far  from 
repressing  their  spirit,  served  to  heighten  it.  The  house  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  setting  forth  the 
several  votes  and  resolutions  which  passed  in  the  last  house  of 
representatives,  relative  to  the  circular  letter ;  showing  that  the 
business  was  transacted  in  the  height  of  the  session,  in  a  full 
house,  and  by  a  large  majority ;  and  defending,  in  strong  and 
manly  but  decent  terms,  the  letter,  which  had  given  the  English 
government  such  offence.  A  message  to  the  governor  was  also 
agreed  on,  a  few  passages  of  which  show  die  independent  spirit, 
which  animated  that  enlightened  assembly.  '^  It  is  to  us  incom- 
prehensible, that  we  should  be  required,  on  the  peril  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  general  court,  to  rescind  a  resolution  of  a  former 
house,  when  it  is  evident,  that  that  resolution  has  no  existence 
but  as  a  mere  historical  fact.  Your  excellency  must  know,  that 
the  resolution  is,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  common  law, 
not  now  executory,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  executed. 
If,  as  is  most  probable,  by  the  word  rescinding  is  intended  the 
passing  a  vote,  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  taken  by  the  former  house  as  illegal,  inflammatory,  and 
tending  to  promote  unjustifiable  combinations  against  his  majesty's 
peace,  crown,  and  dignity,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify 
and  publicly  to  declare,  that  we  take  it  to  be  the  native,  inherent, 
and  indefeasible  right  of  the  subject,  jointly  or  severally,  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  provided  alway, 
that  the  same  be  done  in  a  decent,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  constitu- 
tional way,  without  tumult,  disorder,  and  confusion. — If  the  votes 
of  the  house  are  to  be  controuled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister, 
we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty. — ^We  have  now 
only  to  inform  you,  that  this  house  have  voted  not  to  rescind^ 
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and  that,  on  a  division  on  the  question,  there  were  92  nays,  and     1768. 
17  yeas."    The  next  day  the  governor  dissolved  the  assem-  wv^^/ 
bly."i  ' 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  the  same  committee  Petitiomfor 
which  prepared  and  reported  the  letter  to  lord  Hillsborough,  was  ^«  remojml 
immediately  nominated  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  re-  SaS^     ^ 
move  Mr.  Bernard  from  the  government  of  the  province.     The 
committtee,  without  leaving  the  house,  drew  up  and  reported  a 
petition,  which,  after  a  long  list  of  accusations  against  the  gover- 
nor, requested  his  majesty,  that  one  more  worthy  to  represent  so 
great  and  good  a  king  might  be  sent  to  preside  in  this  province. 
The  reported  petition  was  accepted  by  the  house.^ 

The  circular  letter  of  the  British  minister  to  the  governors  of  OUier  le^if- 
the  colonies,  exhorting  them  to  crush  in  the  bud  the  proposed  Jjjfed.***^ 
correspondence  and  concert  among  the  colonial  legislatures,  by 
exacting  from  them  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  answer 
the  circular  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  avail.     The  legislatures 
refused  to  give  such  assurance,  and  were  dissolved.^ 

Early  in  February,  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  took  into  con-  PenniylTt- 
sideration  the  act  imposing  duties  on   paper,  glass,  painters'  2'*  '^J™®" 
colours,  and  teas ;  and  gave  positive  instructions  to  their  agents  agentt. 
to  unite  with  other  agents  in  applying  to  parliament  for  relief. 

In  August,  the  Boston  merchants  and  traders,  generally,  sub-  Nooinpor- 
scribed  a  paper  in  which  they  engaged,  not  to  import,  nor  purchase  ^^^ 
any  kinds  of  goods  or  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Britain,  ofmeiw 
from  January  1769  to  January  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  ch«ntfof 
articles;  nor  to  import,  or  purcha^  of  any  who  shall  import  ^"^ 
from  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time,  any  tea, 
paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  imported  from  Great  Conoecii- 
Britain.     The  Connecticut  and  New  York  merchants  came  into  ^  slJ^ 

1  Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev.  i.  7S.  Gordon,  i.  165, 166.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  256.  MS. 
The  Massachusetts  Petitioo  and  Letters  were  printed  in  London,  this  year,  wiUi 
other  papers,  and  entitled,  "  The  true  Sentiments  of  America :  Contained  in  a 
collection  of  Letters  sent  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province 
of  Bflassachusetts  to  several  persons  of  high  rank  in  this  kingdom :  Together 
with  certain  Papers  relating  to  a  supposed  Libel  on  the  Governor  of  that  Prov- 
ince, and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law." Nothing  is  so 

propitious  to  eloquence,  as  liberty.  The  remarks  of  Longinus  on  this  subject, 
toward  the  close  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  will  naturally  occur  to  the  classical 
reader,  while  attending  to  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  colonists  from  this 

Eriod  to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  A  writer  in  the  London 
agazine  of  1768,  having  mentioned  the  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
proceedings  of  that  colony  in  June,  observes :  *'  There  is  such  iust  and  cogent 
reasoning,  such  a  spirit  of  liberty  breathes  through  the  whole  of  the  American 
productions,  at  this  time,  as  would  not  have  disgraced  ancient  Greece  or  Rome, 
when  stru^ling  against  oppression." 

3  Warren,  Amer»  Revolution,  i.  58.  The  principal  members  of  this  committee 
were  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northampton,  James  Otis  of  Boston,  Samuel  Adams, 
James  Warren  of  Plymouth,  John  Hancock,  and  Thomas  Cushing. 

3  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  83. 
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amilar  agreements  the  same  month ;  and  those  of  Salem  early 
in  September. 

In  October,  the  general  assembly  of  the  counties  upon  Dela- 
ware voted  upon  a  petition  to  the  king.  In  this  petition,  they  say, 
it  was  with  the  most  humiliating  sorrow  they  had  beheld  bis 
majesty's  ancient  colony  of  New  York  deprived  of  her  legislative 
authority  by  an  act  of  the  late  British  parliament ;  and  that  with 
equal  concern  they  observed  that  duties  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America  have  been  lately  im«- 
posed,  by  other  acts  of  the  same  parliament,  upon  several  articles 
of  commerce  imported  into  these  colonies;  which  they  are 
obliged  to  purchase.  "  By  the  operations  of  these  acts,"  say 
they,  "  our  assemblies  will  be  no  longer  the  representatives  of  a 
free  people  .  .  .  our  monies  will  be  taken  from  us  without  our 
consent;"  and  they  express  the  humble  opinion,  that  "these, 
measures,  if  continued  or  drawn  into  example,  must  be  totally 
destructive  to  our  property,  liberty,  and  happiness." 

The  council  and  the  burgesses  and  representatives  of  the 
People  of  Virginia,  met  in  General  Assembly,  sent  a  memorial 
to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament ;  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  house  of  commons.  In  their  memorial  they  com- 
plain of  "  the  tax  imposed  upon  such  of  the  British  exports,  as 
are  necessaries  of  life,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists  upon  importa- 
tion, and  this  not  with  the  most  distant  view  to  the  interests  of 
commerce,  but  merely  to  raise  a  revenue,  or,  in  plainer  words, 
to  compel  the  colonists  to  part  witli  their  money  against  their 
mclinations,  which  they  conceive  to  be  a  tax  internal  to  all  intents 
and  purposes."  The  manner  also,  in  which  this  act  is  to  be- 
executed,  they  are  apprehensive,  may  in  time  prove  destructive 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  act,  suspending  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  province  of  New  York,  they  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  still  more  alarming  to  the  colonies  in  general ;  though  it 
has  that  single  province  in  view,  as  its  immediate  object.  Id 
their  remonstrance  to  the  house  of  commons,  after  stating  the- 
grounds  and  reasons  of  their  complaints,  they  say  :  "  Thus  have 
the  remonstrants  expressed,  and  they  trust  with  decent  GrmnesSi 
the  sentiments  of  a  free  and  loyal  people.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
honorable  House  of  Commons  will  no  longer  prosecute  measures,, 
which  they,  who  are  designed  to  suffer  under  them,  must  ever 
consider  as  much  fitter  for  exiles,  driven  from  dieir  native  coun* 
try,  after  having  ignominiously  forfeited  her  favours  and  protec- 
don,  than  for  the  posterity  of  Britons,  who  have  been  at  all  times 
anxious  and  solicitous  to  demonstrate  their  respect  and  affection 
for  their  kingdom,  by  embracing  every  occasion  to  promote  her 
prosperity  and  glory :  But  that  British  patriots  will  never  consent 
to  the  exercise  of  anti-consdtudonal  powers,  which,  even  in  these 
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remote  comers,  may  in  time  prove  dangerous  in  their  example    1768. 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  British  empire."  v^-v«^ 

On  the  24ih  of  December,  the  circular  Letter  from  the  As-  Assembly 
serably  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  circular  Letter  from  the  house  reroWwto 
of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  addreu  the 
Assembly  in  Georgia,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  jounials.  ^"8« 
The  house  immediately  resolved,  to  prepare  a  dutiful  and  loyal 
address  to  the  king,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  agent  at  London, 
<(  setting  forth  our  indubitable  rights,  and  imploring  relief  from 
the  grievances  and  burdens  which,  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  this  province,  in  common  with 
the  other  colonies,  is  now  subjected  to  and  labours   under." 
A  resolution  was  also  passed,  that,  from  the  right  of  tlie  su^ect 
to  petition  to  the  throne  for  redress  of  grievances,  the  said  Let- 
ters do  not  appear  to  this  house  ''  of  a  dangerous  and  factious 
tendency,"  but  on  the  contrary,  only  tend  to  a  justifiable  union  of 
subjects  aggrieved,  in  lawful  and  laudable  endeavours  to  obtain 
redress.     The  house  also  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
in  Virginia,  by  their  Speaker,  who  was  instructed  to  inform  them, 
that  this  house  approves  of  the  measures  by  them  pursued  to  approve! 
obtain  redress  of  our  common  grievances ;  also  of  the  method  ^c  ">«»: 
by  them  taken  of  communicating  these  measures  to  the  other  MaM.aod 
provinces  on  the  continent.    These  resolves  were  scarcely  finish-  VirgieUi. 
ed,  when  the  governor  came  to  the  council  chamber,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  assembly  directly  carried  the  minutes  up  to  his 
excellency,  who  immediately  required  the   attendance  of  the  "  disioWed 
house,  gave  his  assent  to  the  bills  tliat  were  ready,  and  dissolved  ^^q^,  ^^' 
the  assembly.* 

Great  offence,  in  the  mean  time,  was  given  to  the  colonists  june  la 
from  another  quarter.     The  laws  of  trade  had  been  hitherto  Seizure  of  a 
greatly  eluded,  but  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  were  now  cause^S" 
determined  that  they  should  be  executed.     On  the  arrival  of  order  in 
sloop  Liberty,  laden  with  wines  from  Madeira,  belonging  to  Mr.  ^°*^°' 
John  Hancock,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  the  tidesman, 
Thomas  Kirk,  went  on  board,  and   was  followed  by  captain 
Marshall,  who  was  in  Mr.  Hancock's  employ.     On  Kirk's  re- 
jecting several  proposals  made  to  him  in  the  evening,  Marshall 
with  five  or  six  others  confined  him  below  three  hours,  during 
which  time  the  wine  was  taken  out.     The  master  entered  some 
pipes  the  next  morning ;  but  the  sloop  was  seized  for  a  false 
entry,  and 'removed  from  the  wharf  under  the  guns  of  the  Rom- 
e- _____ 

1  American  Gazette,  253 — 258,  where  governor  Wright's  speech  to  the  assem- 
bly u  preserved. 
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ney  man  of  war.  The  removal  of  the  sloop  was  highly  resented, 
as  implying  the  apprehension  of  a  rescue ;  every  method  was 
taken  to  interrupt  the  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  business ; 
and  many  persons  determined  to  be  revenged.  A  mob  was 
soon  collected ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  the  collector,  Mr.  Hallowell 
the  comptroller,  Mr.  Irving  the  inspector  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  a  son  of  the  collector,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  and,  having  broken  their  windows  and  those  of  the 
inspector  general,  they  next  dragged  the  collector's  boat  through 
the  town,  and  burned  it  on  the  common.  These  outrages  in- 
duced the  custom  house  officers  to  take  refuge,  first  on  board  of 
the  Romney  man  of  war,  and  afterward  in  Castle  William.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  having  been  dissolved  hj 
governor  Bernard,  who  refused  to  convene  it  again  without  his 
majesty's  command  ;  on  the  proposal  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
to  the  several  towns  in  the  colony,  a  convention  met  in  that  town 
on  the  22d  of  September,  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  measures 
to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  convention,  disclaim- 
ing legislative  authority,  petitioned  the  governor ;  made  loyal 
professidns;  expressed  their  aversion  to  standing  armies,  to 
tumults  and  disorders,  their  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing 
riots,  and  preserving  the  peace ;  recommended  patience  and 
good  order ;  and,  after  a  short  session,  dissolved.^ 

The  day  before  the  convention  rose,  advice  was  received,  that 
die  man  of  war  and  transports  from  Halifax,  with  about  900 
troops,  had  arrived  at  Nantasket  harbour.  Perpetual  disagree- 
ment between  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  had  induced  the  advocates  for  an  American 
revenue  to  solicit,  that  a  regular  force  might  be  statlonl^d  in  that 
town ;  and  his  majesty  had  given  orders  for  it,  in  compliance 
with  that  solicitation.  On  the  day  after  the  arrival,  the  fleet  was 
brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William.  Having  taken  a  station 
which  commanded  the  town,  the  troops,  under  cover*  of  the 
cannon  of  the  ships,  landed  without  molestation,  and,  to  the 
number  of  upward  of  700  men,  marched,  with  muskets  charged, 
bayonets  fixed,  martial  music,  and  the  usual  military  parade,  into 
the  common.  In  the  evening,  the  selectmen  of  Boston  were 
required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town;  but  they 
absolutely  refused.  A  temporary  shelter,  however,  in  Fanueil 
Hall  was  permitted  to  one  regiment,  that  was  without  its  camp 
equipage.  The  next  day,  the  state  house,  by  order  of  the 
governor,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers ;  and, 


^" 


1  Gordon,  i.  168—172. 

3  Ibid.  177.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  258.    "  Committees"  were  sent  to  tiiis  C0Q« 
ventioD  (mm  96  towns  and  8  &tiicts. 
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after  the  quarters  were  settled,  two  field  pieces  with  the  main     1768. 
guard  were  stationed  just  in  its  front.    Every  thing  was  calculated  v^-v^-^/ 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants.     The  lower  floor  of  Occupj 
the  state  house,  which  had  been  used  by  gentlemen  and  mer-  ^^[|^ 
chants  as  an  exchange,  the  representatives'  chamber,  the  court 
house,  Fanueil  Hall — ^places  with  which  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  convenience 
and  utility — were  now  filled  with  regular  soldiers.     Guards  were 
placed  at  the  doors  of  the  state  house,  through  which  the  council 
must  pass  in  going  to  their  own  chamber.     The  common  was 
covered   with  tents.     Soldiers  were   constantly  marching  and 
countermarching  to  relieve  the  guards^     The  sentineb  challenged 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  passed.     The  Lord's  day  was  profaned, 
and  the  de\'otion  of  the  sanctuary  disturbed,  by  the  sound  of 
drums  and  other  military  music.     There  was  every  appearance 
of  a  garrisoned  town. 

The  colonists  felt  disgusted  and  injured,  but  not  overawed,  by  Council 
the  presence  of  the  obtruded  soldiery.     After  the  troops  had  "^"^^^^ 
obtained  quarters,  the  council  were  required  to  provide  barracks  bamcki. 
for  them,  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament ;  but  they  resolutely 
declined  any  measure,  which  might  be  construed  into  a  submis- 
sion to  that  act. 

Several  large  transports  arrived  at  Boston  from  Cork,  having  Not«  la 
on  board  part  of  the  64th  and  66th  British  regiments,  under  JJ^" 
colonels  Mackey  and  Pomei*oy ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  arrive, 
protect  the  revenue  officers  in  the  collection  of  the  duties.^ 

A  deed  was  given  by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  to  William  Indian 
Trent  and  others  for  lands  betwixt  tlie  Ohio  and  Monongahela ; 
and  another  deed  to  the  crown  for  certain  lands  and  setding  a 
boundary.* 

The  Monitor,  a  periodical  paper  relative  to  the  Disputes  be-  Monitor, 
tween  Great  Britain  and  America,  was  published  in  Virginia.^ 
The  Essex  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Salem,  was  ^"^^  ^' 
published  this  year.^ 


zette. 


1769. 

The  rigorous  measures  of  the  British  ministry  toward  the  Parliament 
colonies  received  the  sanction  of  parliament.     The   house  of  JifJ'^eal- 
lords  passed  resolves,  censuring  the  votes,  resolutions,  and  pro-  uresoftbe 
ceedings  of  Massachusetts ;    and   pronounced   the   election   of  n""""^* 

1  Gordon,  i.  178—180.  Ramsay,  i.  81.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  44.  Ameri- 
can Gazette,  177—180,  291.  President  Adams,  Lett.  i.  says,  4000  troops  were 
lent  to  Boston  this  year  for  that  purpose. 

2  Biblioth.  Amer.  159.    Jefferson,  Virg.  Query  xxiii. 

3  American  Gazette,  189 — 218,  has  6  numbers  of  this  paper. 

4  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  u.  261.  ,  . 
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deputies  to  sit  in  convention,  and  the  meeting  of  that  conventioD, 
daring  insults  offered  to  his  majesty's  authority,  and  audacious 
usurpations  of  the  powers  of  government.  The  house  of  com- 
mons  concurred  in  these  resolutions ;  and  both  houses  in  a  joint 
address  to  his  majesty  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  measures 
that  he  had  pursued,  gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that  they 
would  effectually  support  him  in  such  farther  measures  as  might 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  the  magistrates  in  a  due  execution 
of  the  laws  in  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  besought  him  ''  to  direct 
the  governor  to  take  the  most  effectual  methods  for  procuring 
the  fullest  information,  touching  all  treasons  or  misprisions  of 
treason,  committed  within  the  government  since  the  30th  day  of 
December,  1767,  and  to  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  persons,  who  were  most  active  in  the  commission 
of  such  offences,  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  order  that 
his  majesty  might  issue  a  special  commission  for  enquiring  of, 
hearing,  and  determining,  the  said  offences,  within  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  the  35th 
of  Henry  the  eighth."  The  last  part  of  the  address,  which  pro- 
posed the  bringing  of  offenders  irom  Massachusetts,  to  be  tried 
at  a  tribunal  in  Great  Britain,  gave  great  offence  to  the  colonists, 
and  was  the  subject  of  severe  animadversions. 

When  these  resolves  and  the  address  reached  America,  Mas^ 
sachusetts  had  no  general  assembly  ;^  but  Virginia,  uniformly 
prompt,  intelligent,  and  decided,  did  not  suffer  them  to  pass  un- 
observed. The  house  of  burgesses,  alarmed  at  the  general 
danger,  took  into  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  colony, 
and  passed  several  resolutions,  which  they  directed  their  speaker 
to  transmit,  without  delay,  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  houses 
of  assembly  on  the  continent,  whose  concurrence  in  similar  reso- 
lutions was  requested.  The  resolves  express,  "  that  the  sole 
right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  is  now, 
and  ever  hatli  been,  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  in  the 
house  of  burgesses,  with  consent  of  the  council,  and  of  the  king, 
or  his  governor  for  the  time  being  ;  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
inhabitants  to  petition  their  sovereign  for  redress  of  grievances, 
and  that  it  is  lawful  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty's 
other  colonies  in  dutiful  addresses,  praying  the  royal  interposition 
in  favour  of  the  violated  rights  of  America ;  that  all  trials  for 
treason,  misprision  of  treason,  or  for  any  felony  or  crime  what- 
ever, committed  by  any  person  residing  in  said  colony,  ought  to 
be  in  and  before  his  majesty's  courts  within  said  colony ;  and 
that  the  seizing  any  person  residing  in  the  colony,  suspected  of 
any  crime  whatsoever,  committed  therein,  is  highly  derogatory  of 

1  The  governor  had  dissolved  the  last  assembly ;  and  the  time,  i^pointed  bj 
charter  for  casing  another,  had  not  arrived. 
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the  rights  of  Britisb  subjects,  as  thereby  the  inestimable  privilege     1769. 
of  being  tried  by  a  jury  from  the  vicinage,  as  well  as  the  liberty  v^%^<^/ 
of  producing  witnesses  on  such  trial,  will  be  taken  away  from 
the  party  accused."     The  house  agreed  also  on  an  address  to . 
his  majesty,  which  states,  in  the  style  of  loyalty  and  real  attach- 
ment to  the  crown,  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
colonists  were  well  founded.     Lord  Botetourt,  governor  of  Vir-  Governor 
ginia,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  assembly  the  next  day,  addressed  diMoivei 
it  in  these  words  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  house  Sy.****"" 
of  burgesses,  I  have  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of 
their  effects.     You  have  made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and 

Jou  are  dissolved  accordingly."^     After  the  dissolution  of  the  Nonhnpcw- 
ouse,  the  members  met  in  a  private  capacity  ;  chose  their  late  tation  be- 
speaker,  Peyton  Randolph,  moderator;  and  adopted  resolutions  ^^3^***" 
against  importing  British  goods.     This  example  was  followed 
in  other  colonies,  and  the  non  importation  agreement  became 
general.* 

The  assembly  of  South   Carolina  ventured   to  disobey  the  RetolvMof 
mutiny  act,  and  adopted  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Virginia.  ^  Carolina, 
The  lower  house  in  Maryland,  and  the  Delaware  counties,  adopt-  Maryland, 
ed  similar  resolutions.     The   assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  NTcMoiina. 
October,  adopted  similar  resolutions ;  and  was,  on  that  account, 
dissolved  by  governor  Tryon.     Toward  tlie  close  of  the  year, 
the  assembly  of  New  York  passed  resolves  in  concurrence  with  N.  YoA. 
those  of  Virginia. 

When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Boston  ac-  TraoMo- 
cording  to  charter  in  May,  a  committee  of  the  house  of  repre-  {j®"  ®^ 
sentatives  stated  to  the  governor,  "  that  an  armament  by  sea  and  er^'ooort. 
land  investing  this  metropolis,  and  a  military  guard  with  cannon 
pointed  at  the  door  of  the  state  house  where  the  assembly  is 
held,  are  inconsistent  with  that  dignity  and  freedom,  with  which 
they  have  a  right  to  deliberate,  consult,  and  determine ;"  and 
subjoined,  "  they  expect  that  your  excellency  will,  as  his  majesty's 
representative,  give  effectual  orders  for  the  removal  of  tlie  above 
mentioned  forces  by  sea  and  land  out  of  this  port  and  the  gates 
of  this  city  during  the   session  of  the  said   assembly."     The 

1  GordoD,  i.  182,  183.  Ramsay,  i.  82,  83.  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  80.  Annual 
Reg;ister  for  1769,  c.  9.  Marshall,  ii.  128 — 131,  and  Notes  vii,  viii,  which  con- 
tain Uie  Resolutions  of  the  British  house  of  lords,  and  the  Address'  of  the  Virginia 
assembly  to  the  king. 

9  Boston  had  entered  into  a  non  importation  agreement  so  early  as  Augast, 
1768.  The  Agreement  of  tlie  merchants  of  that  town — not  to  import  from  Great 
Britain  any  articles  whatever,  except  a  few  of  the  first  necessity,  between  the 
first  of  Januzlry  1769  and  tlie  first  of  January  1770  ;  and  not  to  import  nor  pur- 
chase tea,  glass,  paper,  or  painters'  colours,  until  the  duties,  imposed  on  those 
articles,  should  be  taken  off— though  soon  after  adopted  in  Salem,  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  tlie  colony  of  Connecticut,  yet  was  not  generally  entered  into 
until  aller  the  Virginia  resolutions. 

VOL.  II.  21 
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governors. 


governor  returned  this  answer  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  authority 
over  his  majesty's  ships  in  this  port,  or  his  troops  within  this 
town."     The  house  persisting  in  its  complaints,  and  firmly  de-' 
dining  to  do  business  while  surrounded  with  an  armed  force,  the 
governor  at  length  adjourned  it  to  Cambridge. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the  court, 
with  accounts  of  the  expenditures  already  incurred  by  quartering 
his  majesty's  troops ;  desiring  funds  to  be  provided  for  discharging 
the  same,  and  requiring  a  provision  for  the  farther  quartering  of 
the  forces  in  Boston  and  Castle  Island,  according  to  act  of  par- 
liament. The  next  day,  the  house  of  assembly,  among  other 
resolves,  passed  the  following :  That  a  general  discontent  on 
account  of  the  revenue  acts,  an  expectation  of  a  sudden  arrival 
of  a  military  power  to  enforce  said  acts,  an  apprehension  of  the 
troops  being  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  the  general  court 
dissolved,  the  governor  refusing  to  call  a  new  one,  and  the  people 
almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  rendered  it  highly  expedient 
and  necessary  for  the  people  to  convene  by  their  committees ; 
to  associate,  consult,  and  advise  the  best  means  to  promote 
peace  and  good  order  ;  to  present  their  united  complaints  to  the 
throne ;  and  jointly  to  pray  for  the  royal  interposition  in  favour 
of  their  violated  rights — nor  can  this  procedure  possibly  be  ille- 
gal, as  they  expressly  disclaim  all  governmental  acts  :  That  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  this  colony,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights :  That  a  standing  army  is  not 
known  as  a  part  of  the  British  constitution :  That  sending  an 
armed  force  mto  the  colony  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil 
authority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  unprecedented  and 
unconstitutional.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  governor  called  on 
the  court  to  answer,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  make 
provision  for  the  troops.  The  house  by  message,  after  remark- 
ing on  the  mutiny  or  billetting  act,  answered ;  "  As  we  cannot 
consistently  with  our  own  honour  or  interest,  much  less  with  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  so  we  never  shall  make  any 
provision  of  funds  for  the  purposes  in  your  several  messages." 
On  the  reception  of  this  message,  the  governor  prorogued  the 
general  court  to  the  10th  of  January,  to  meet  at  Boston.^  On 
the  1st  of  August  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  recalled.  Embark- 
ing for  England,  he  left  his  government  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
administrauon  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson.^ 

A  circular  letter,  accompanying  the  king's  speech  to  parliament, 
was  sent  by  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  to  all  the  governors  on  the 
continent  and  islands.     Having  asserted,  that  no  measure  ought 

1  Gordon,  i.  184—187.    Ramsay,  i.  84.    Marshall,  ii.  130—136.    There  ¥rere 
now  in  the  town  and  at  the  casUe  about  2000  of  the  mllitaiy.    Bradford. 
S  Pemberton,  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  44. 
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to  be  taken,  which  can  any  way  derogate  from  the  legislative  1769. 
authority  of  Great  Britain,  his  lordship  subjoins,  that  he  can  take 
upon  him  to  assure  them,  notwithstanding  insinuations  to  the 
conurary  from  men  with  factious  and  seditious  views,  that  his 
majesty's  present  administration  have  at  no  time  entertained  a 
design  to  propose  to  parliament  to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon 
America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  that  it  is  at 
present  their  intention  to  propose  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  colours,  upon 
consideration  of  such  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  commerce.^ 

The  first  commencement  of  the  college  in  Rhode  Island  was  Tint 
held  this  year  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  On  the  "**S^?^i 
petition  of  a  number  of  respectable  persons  a  charter  for  found-  coliefe. 
mg  a  seminary  of  learning  had  been  granted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  that  colony  in  1764;  the  incorporation  was  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Trustees  or  Fellows  of  the  college  or  university 
in  the  Enelish  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions." The  number  of  trustees  according  to  the  charter  is  36  ;* 
the  number  of  feUows  is  12  ;  and  a  majority  of  both  branches  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  act,  excepting  the  adjudging  and 
conferring  of  degrees,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  fellowship. 
The  president  must  be  a  Baptist;  but  professors  and  other 
officers  of  instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians.  The  charter,  in  the  spirit  of  the  other  institutions  of 
that  colony,  declares  :  "  All  the  members  of  this  institution  shall 
for  ever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and  the  places  of  professors,  tutors,  and  all  other 
officers,  the  president  excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all 
denominations  of  Protestants."^ 

The  plan  of  an  Indian  charily  school,  founded  some  years  Origin  of 
previously  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  was  now  extended,  and  ^J^"* 
a  removal  of  it  contemplated.    Offers  for  its  encouragement  were 
made  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  colonies.     The  reverend 
Dr.  Wheelock,  its  principal,  with  tlie  advice  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  England,  accepted  an  invitation,  made  by  the  governor  of 

1  Parliamentary  Debates,  in  1776.  General  Conway,  having  read  the  entire 
Circular  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  year,  said,  "  If  1  understand  the  Eng- 
lish lan^age  ;  if  I  understand  common  sense  ;  here  is  the  strongest  renunciation 
of  the  nght  of  taxation."     See  12  April,  1770. 

3  Of  this  number  22  arc  of  the  denomination  called  Baptists,  5  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  Friends,  5  Episcopalians,  and  4  Congregationalists.  This  proportion 
is  to  continue  in  perpetuum. 

3  Adams,  N.  Eng.  233 — 235.  Morse,  Geog.  ^rt.  Rhode  Islaptd.  In  1770, 
the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where,  by  the  generous  donation  of 
individuals,  principally  of  the  town  of  Providence,  a  large  and  elegant  building 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 
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New  Hampshire  aDd  other  gendemen  of  that  province ;  and  the 
township  of  Hanover,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
was  6nally  determined  on,  as  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
school.  The  governor  annexed  to  it  a  charier  of  incorporatioa 
for  an  university,  which  took  the  name  of  Dartmouth  College 
from  its  benefactor,  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  Of  this  college 
Dr.  Wheelock  was  declared  the  founder  and  president.  A  board 
of  twelve  trustees  was  constituted,  with  perpetual  successkn; 
and  the  college  was  endowed  with  a  landed  estate,  amountiog 
collectively  to  44,000  acres.^ 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  empbyed 
1078  ships,  and  28,910  seamen.  The  value  of  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  average,  was  £3,370,900; 
and  of  goods  exported  from  tlie  colonies  to  Great  Britaio  and 
elsewhere,  £3,924,606.^ 

Dr.  TumbuU  brought  over,  in  20  vessels,  a  colony  of  1500 
Greeks  and  Minorcans,  chiefly  Greeks  from  Smyrna,  and  setded 
them  in  East  Florida.^ 


1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  349 — 352.  The  first  design  of  the  Indian  school  was 
conceived  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  at 
which  place,  after  procuring  benefactions  in  America  and  in  England,  he  dmuii 
a  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youths ;  but  death  prevented  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  plan.  Mr.  Wheelock  revived  it ;  and  after  receiving 
numerous  benefactions,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  donation  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Moor,  of  Mansfield  in  Connecticut,  it  was  denominated  Moor's  School.  To 
increase  the  means  of  improvement,  contributions  were  solicited  in  America, 
England,  and  Scotland.  The  money  collected  in  England  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  was  at  the  head ; 
and  that  collected  in  Scotland  was  committed  to  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  As  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan,  several  En|^i« 
youths  were  educated  with  the  Indians.  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  his  family  and 
school  to  Hanover  in  1770,  at  which  time  the  number  of  scholars  was  24,  of 
whom  18  were  white,  the  rest  Indians.  The  first  commencement  was  held  in 
1771,  when  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  on  four  students,  one 
of  whom  was  the  late  John  Wheelock,  ll.o.  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
founder. 

«  Wynne,  u.  427. 

3  Stiles,  Literary  Diary,  Oct.  24, 1772.  This  information  was  nven  to  Dr. 
Stiles  by  Mr.  William  Penn,  of  Florida,  who  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tumbull. 
He  also  informed  him,  that  Dr.  Tumbull  resided  some  years  at  Smyrna ;  that 
the  Minorcans  were  Romanists,  with  a  Romish  priest ;  that  the  Greeks  were  of 
the  Greek  religion,  with  a  Greek  priest ;  that  the  doctor's  lady  was  a  Greek 
from  Smyrna,  but  in  religion,  a  Romanist ;  that  there  were  only  two  episcopal 
clergymen  in  Florida,  one  at  St.  Augustine,  and  another  with  Dr.  TumbuU ;  and 

that,  in  three  years,  the  colony  of  1500  was  reduced  to  500  souls. In  the 

"  Present  State  of  the  West  Indies,  1778,"  under  the  article  «*  East  Florida,"  it 
is  observed  i  "  The  few  inhabitants  are  of  all  colours,  among  them  we  cannot 
help  remarking  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  brought  hither  from  the  Archipe- 
lago." In  the  same  volume  it  is  said,  that  in  1769  the  exports  of  West  Florida 
amounted  to  £10,806 ;  that  in  1770  the  ports  of  East  Florida  recceived  50 
sloops,  and  fitted  out  52 ;  and  Chat  West  Florida  received  SO  vessels,  and  fitted 
out  41. 
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West  Florida  contained  about  6000  inhabitants.^    Philadel-     1769. 
phia  contained  4474  houses.^  s^v-^/ 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  PbiicMophi. 
for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  was  instituted.^  *^  Soaetj. 

The   first  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry,  attempted  in  Chemiitij 
America,  was  this  year  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  about  this  phiJ|IJJ^ 
time  was  appointed  professor  of  this  branch  of  science  in  the  phia. 
College  of  jPhiladelphia.'* 

The  Monitor's  Letters  by  Arthur  Lee,  on  the  controverted  Monhoi^t 
question  of  colonial  rights,  were  printed.®  Uwefi, 

Abel  Buell,  of  Killingworth  in  Connecticut,  presented  to  the  iVpenmB. 
general  assembly  of  that  colony  a  memorial,  "  impressed  with  the  o»cttii«d. 
t^pes  of  his  own  manufacture,"  soliciting  assistance  for  erecting  a 
foundery  of  letter  types.® 

The  vine  was  successfully  cultivated  in  Virginia.     Richard  Virgiiiia 
Henry  Lee  sent  a  cask  of  wine  of  the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  ^"•* 
few  bottles  of  older  wine,  "  (rom  our  native  grape,"  to  Dr. 
Fothergill  of  London.^ 

The  peace  of  the  recently  setded  back  country  of  South  Caro-  pitotden 
Una  was  disturbed  by  men,  who,  undfer  the  name  of  regulators,  {eri^^jf" 
took  upon  themselves  to  try,  condemn,  and  punish  horse-thieves,  S.  Carolina, 
and  other  criminals.     There  was  danger  of  a  civil  war ;  but  the 
grievances  of  the  people  being  redressed  by  an  extension  of  the 
regular  administration  of  justice  to  the  new  setdements,  tran- 
quillity was  restored  to  the  province.     The  circuit  court  law  Courts  of 
was   passed   this  year  ;    and   the    establishment  of  courts   of  l^kJuuJd" 
justice  at  Ninety  Six,  at  Orangeburgh,  and  Camden,  removed 
the  necessity  which  was  an  apology  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
regulators.® 

The  French  planters  upon  the  river  Illinois  made  upwards  Wioemade 
of  100  hogsheads  of  strong  wine  from  the  wild  grapes  of  the  aiuiinoii. 
country.^ 


1  Wynne,  ii.  349. 

9  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  xvii.  From  1769  to  this  year,  PhUadelphia  contained 
firom  31, .3 18  to  35,000  inhabitants.     lb. 

3  It  was  incorporated  in  1780. 

4  Miller,  ii.  391. — A  phin  for  establishing  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia  had 
been  concerted  several  years  before  by  Dr.  William  Shippen  and  Dr.  John 
Morgan;  and  in  1764  Dr.  Sliippcn  commenced  the  first  course  of  lectures  upon 
anatomy,  ever  delivered  in  America.     Thacher,  Hist.  Sketch. 

5  Jefferson,  Virg.  Query  xxiii. 

6  Stiles,  MS.  Itinerary.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  completed  seveial 
fonts  of  long  primer,  which  were  tolerably  well  executed.    Thomas,  ii.  647. 

7  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  80. 

8  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  6 ;  and  Chron.  Table.  The  disorders  began  the 
preceding  year.  *'  Till  the  year  1770,  there  were  no  courts  of  justice  held 
bevond  the  limits  of  the  capital." 

^  Alcedo,  T.  Art.  Il.linoi8. 
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1769.         Edward  Holyoke,  president  of  Harvard  College,  died,  ia  die 

v^-v--^   80th  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  presidency  ;^  Joseph  Sewall, 

Deathi.       minister  in  Boston,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his 

ministry;^  and  Thomas  Foxcroft,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 

and  52d  of  his  ministry.^ 

1770. 

March  5.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  contbued  to  feel  it  an  bdignity,  to 
UBMtto.  ^^^®  soldiers  quartered  among  them;  and  mutual  insults  and 
mjuries  prepared  thQ  way  for  a  tragical  event,  that  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  colonists.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
an  affi-ay  took  place  near  Gray's  Ropewalk,^  between  a  private 
soldier  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  town ;  and 
the  one  was  supported  by  his  fellow  soldiers,  the  other  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  On  the  5th,  the  soldiers,  while  under  arms, 
being  pressed  upon,  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  dared  to  fire  ; 
one  of  them,  who  bad  received  a  blow,  fired  at  the  aggressor. 


I  President  Holyoke  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
England.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705 ;  was  for  several  yea» 
a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  a  fellow  of  the  corporation ;  and  afterwards  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Marblehead.  In  these  stations  he  was  distinguished  for  care  and 
fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity, 
and  of  exemplary  piety.  He  was  very  respectable  for  his  general  literary  at- 
tainments ;  but  for  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  he 
was  eminent.  He  presided  over  the  university  with  energy  and  wisdom ;  and 
appeared  on  public  occasions  with  great  dignity.  In  his  attendance  on  tiie 
duties  of  the  presidency,  and  in  the  general  duties  and  offices  of  life,  he  was 
remarkably  distinguished  for  punctu&ty  and  exactness.  Dr.  Appleton's  Dis- 
courses the  Lord's  day  after  president  Holyoke's  funeral ;  and  Professor  Sewall's 
Oratio  Funebris.  In  the  Umt,  his  literary  character  is  thus  sketched :  **  In  toto 
quidem  literarum  ambitu  reluxit,  in  mathcmatica  vero  pnesertim  et  philosophic 
naturali  eminuit    Prob^  calluit  linguas  eruditorum,  Latinam  probissime.*' 

9  He  was  the  son  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1707;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in 
Boston,  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  in  1713.  Dr.  Sewall  possessed 
respectable  abilities,  and  was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  Upon  the  decease 
of  president  Leveret,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College ;  but  he 
declined  the  appointment.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  near  40  years ; 
was  a  liberal  bene&ctor  to  the  college;  and  devoted  much  of  his  income  to* 
pious  and  charitable  uses,  He  was  a  zealous  and  useful  preacher,  and 
delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  "  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  his 
age,  as  well  as  his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  clergy."  Eliot  a^ 
iUlen,  Biog. 

3  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Foxcroft,  Esq.  of  Cambridge ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  Collc^  in  1714 ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fist  Church  in  Boston, 
as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  1717.  Dr.  Chauncy  was  settled  af 
his  colleague  in  1727.  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  a  learned  and  orthodox  theologian, 
and  a  devout  and  useful  preacher.  He  published  many  sermons,  one  of  wnich 
was  a  Century  Sermon,  in  1730,  entiUed  **  Observations  historical  and  prac- 
tical on  the  rise  and  primitive  state  of  New  England,  with  special  reference  to 
the  first  church  in  Boston."  Allen,  Biog.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.^oc.  x.  164. 
Emerson,  Hist  First  Church,  sect.  13,  14. 

4  Near  Fort  Hill.    The  *<  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in  Euro  Street. 
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and  a  single  discbarge  from  six  others  succeeded.  Three  of  1770. 
the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  dangerously  wounded.  The  v^-v^^ 
town  was  instantly  thrown  into  the  greatest  commotion.  The 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and  thousands  of  tlie  inhabitants  assembled 
in  the  adjacent  street.  The  next  morning,  lieutenant  governor 
Hutchinson  summoned  a  council ;  and,  while  the  subject  was  in 
discussion,  a  message  was  received  from  the  town,  which  had 
convened  in  full  assembly,  declaring  it  to  be  their  unanimous 
opinion,  "  that  nothing  can  rationally  be  expected  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  town,  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,  but  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops."  On  an  agreement  to  this 
measure,  the  commotion  subsided.  One  of  the  wounded  men 
died ;  and  the  four  killed  were  buried  in  one  vault,  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect.^  Captain  Preston,  who  commanded 
the  party  of  soldiers,  was  committed  with  them  to  jail ;  and  all 
were  afterward  tried.  The  captain  and  six  of  the  men  were 
acquitted.  Two  were  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
result  of  the  trial  reflected  great  honour  on  John  Adams  and 
Josiah  Quincy,  the  council  for  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  integrity 
of  the  jury.* 

This  disastrous  occurrence  in  the  capital  infused  additional  Lieut  gor. 
spirit  into  the  assembly  of  the  province.     Accumulated  as  the  5jl^^[^ 
public  business  was,  there   had  been  but  one   session  for  18  theatsem- 
months;  yet  the  lieutenant  governor  postponed  the  assembly  from  Si^JjJL. 

i^^^i—  ■■-■■■  ».■  .  I.l—  [^■■».»  ■■■■■-  ■■■!■■  ■  ■  W^^^— ^^^^— 

1  Such  an  immense  concourse  of  people  attended  the  funeral,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  go  in  ranks,  six  abreast ;  a  long  train  of  carriages,  belonging  to  the  principal 
persons  in  town,  closed  the  procession. 

9  Gordon,  i.  199 — 210.  Ramsay,  i.  90,  91.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  i.  Bradford, 
Mass.  i.  c.  9.  Quincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  31 — 66 ;  where  there  is  a  very 
full  and  lucid  account  of  the  trial  of  captain  Preston.  A  MS.  Letter  of  Mrs.  Gill, 
the  wife  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor  Gill,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince  of  Boston,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  this  melancholy  occur- 
rence. The  letter  was  written  at  Boston  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  of  Princeton  ; 
and  the  original  was  put  into  my  hands  by  his  son  Mr.  EUsha  Fuller.  It  is 
dated  "  Wednesday,  March  7,  1770."  It  mentions  "  the  horrors  of  Monday 
night.  The  bells  rang  an  alarm  about  10  o'clock  that  night,  for  the  inhabitants 
to  assemble.  The  cry  was.  The  Soldiers  were  risen.  And  though  we  could 
scarce  know  the  whole  truth  then,  yet  the  fact  was,  they  had  fired  on  some 
people  in  King  Street,  killed  several,  and  badly  wounded  others."  On  the 
margin  is  this  note :  **  Blood  lay  in  puddles  in  King  Street  yesterday" — Mrs. 
Gill  writes,  that  the  inhabitants  met  nrst  on  Tuesday  in  Fanueil  HaU,  but  in  the 
afternoon  "  a  legal  town  meeting  was  warned  and  assembled  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand  in  the  South  Meetinghouse ;  that  his  Honor  returned  to  their 
message,  that  one  regiment  should  be  sent  to  the  Castle,  the  other  stay  in  the 
town ;  that  they  voted  it  unsatisfactory,  and  that  they  would  not  admit  a  single 
soldier  to  keep  in  the  place  ;  that  the  commanding  officers  gave  their  word  and 
plighted  their  honour,  that  not  a  single  soldier  or  officer  should  be  seen  in  the 
streets  after  dusk ;  that  the  main  guard  and  all  the  other  guards  in  town  should 
be  drawn  in  also  ;  and  that  cariy  this  morning  [Wednesday]  they  should  begin 
to  embark  for  the  Castle,  and  both  regiments  should  be  kept  there.  The  guards 
were  called  in  immediately ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  confined  to  the  barracks ; 
utd  the  night  passed  in  peace." — For  a  minute  account,  see  Hist.  Boston,  c.  48. 
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1770.  January,  the  tirae  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued  by  governor 
K^^s^"^/  Bernard,  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be 
to  meet  at  convened  at  Cambridge.  The  reason  which  he  gave  for  this 
Cambndge.  measure,  was,  that  he  had  been  so  instructed  by  the  British 
ministry.  At  the  session  in  Cambridge,  in  his  message  to  both 
bouses  respecting  the  state  of  the  province,  he  said  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  alarm,  or  to  alleviate  the  distress,  of  the  people* 
His  duty  to  the  King,  his  royal  master,  he  said,  he  was  resolved 
faithfully  to  discharge  ;  and  he  gave  promises  of  a  readiness  to 
unite  with  the  assembly  in  all  proper  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
the  province  ;  but  of  the  recent  tragical  event  he  took  no  notice* 
Message  to  A  few  days  after,  be  sent  a  special  message  to  Inform  the  bouse 
the  house,  ^^f  ^  trifling  affray  at  Gloucester,  in  which  a  petty  oflicer  of  the 
customs  was  said  to  have  been  abused  ;  and  called  on  them  to 
aflbrd  assistance,  in  bringing  the  agents  to  just  punishment* 
Reidj.  The  reply  of  the  house  clearly  indicates  the  deep  sense  that  was 
felt  of  injury  from  tlieir  own  executive  government,  as  well  as 
from  tlie  parent  state-  "  When  complaints,"  said  they,  "  are 
made  of  riots  and  tumults,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  government,  and 
it  becomes  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  especially  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  causes  of  them.  If  they  arise  from  op- 
pression, as  is  often  the  case,  a  thorough  redress  of  grievances 
will  remove  the  cause,  and,  probably,  put  an  end  to  the  com* 
plaint.  It  may  be  justly  said  of  the  people  of  this  province^ 
that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  have  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, unless  they  were  oppressed.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a 
people,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  English  constitution, 
will  be  pauent  while  they  are  under  the  hand  of  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  power.  They  will  discover  their  resentment  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  naturally  displease  their  oppressors ;  and,  in  such 
a  case,  the  severest  laws  and  the  most  rigorous  execution,  will 
be  to  little  purpose.  The  most  effectual  method  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, would  be  to  remove  their  burdens,  and  to  punish  all 
those  who  have  been  the  procurers  of  their  oppression. — ^Tbe 
instance  your  Honor  recommends  to  our  auention,  admitting  it 
to  be  true,  cannot  be  more  threatening  to  government,  than  those 
enormities  which  have  been  known  to  be  committed  by  the 
soldiery  of  late ;  and  have  strangely  escaped  punishment,  tbougb 
repeated,  in  deflance  of  the  laws  and  authority  of  governmenc-— 
A  military  force,  posted  among  the  people,  without  their  express 
consent,  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  grievances,  and  threatens 
the  total  subversion  of  a  free  constitution ;  much  more,  if  de- 
signed to  execute  a  system  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  power ;  and 
even  to  exterminate  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  passed  immediately  after  the  Revolution  (of  1689)  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  within  the 
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kingdom,  m  a  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  Parlia-  1770* 
ment,  is  against  law :  And  we  take  this  occsasion  to  say,  with 
freedom,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army,  within  this  province, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  without  tiie  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
is  equally  against  law.  Yet  we  have  seen  a  standing  army  pro- 
cured, posted  and  kept  within  this  province,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  against 
the  remonstrance  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly.  Such  a  stand- 
ing army  must  be  designed  to  subjugate  the  people  to  arbitrary 
measures.  It  is  a  most  violent  infraction  of  their  natural  and 
constitutional  rights.  It  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  of  all  others 
the  most  dangerous  and  alarming :  And  every  instance  of  its 
restraining  the  liberty  of  any  individual,  is  a  crime,  which  in- 
finitely exceeds  what  the  law  intends  by  a  riot.  Surely,  then, 
your  Honor  cannot  think  this  House  can  descend  to  the  consider- 
ation of  matters,  comparatively  trifling,  while  the  capital  of  the 
province  has  so  lately  been  in  a  state  of  actual  imprisonment, 
and  the  government  is  under  duress. — We  shall  not  enlarge  on 
the  multiplied  outrages  committed  by  this  unlawful  assembly,  in 
frequendy  assaulting  his  Majesty's  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects, 
in  beating  and  wounding  the  magistrate  when  in  tlie  execution  of 
his  office ;  in  rescuing  prisoners  out  of  the  hands  of  justice  ;  and 
finally,  in  perpetrating  the  most  horrid  slaughter  of  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  a  few  days  before  the  sitting  of  this  Assembly. 
Yet  not  the  least  notice  has  been  taken  of  these  outrageous 
ofiences ;  nor  can  we  find  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  late 
inhuman  and  barbarous  action,  either  in  your  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  or  in  this  message  to  both  Houses. 
These  violences,  so  frequendy  committed,  added  to  the  most 
rigorous  and  oppressive  prosecutions,  carried  on  against  the 
subjects,  grounded  on  unconstitutional  acts,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  uncontroled  by  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  have 
been  justly  alarming  to  the  people.  The  disorder,  which  your 
Honor  so  earnestly  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembly,  very  probably  took  its  rise  from  such  provocadons. 
The  use,  therefore,  which  we  shall  make  of  the  information  in 
your  message,  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  people's 
uneasiness,  and  to  seek  a  radical  redress  of  their  grievances. 
Indeed  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  while  the  terror  of  arms  con- 
tinues in  the  province,  tlie  laws  will  be,  in  some  degree,  silent. 
But  when  thq  channels  of  justice  shall  be  again  opened,  and  the 
kw  can  be  heard,  the  person  who  has  complained  to  your  Honor 
will  have  a  remedy.  We  yet  entertain  hope,  that  the  military 
power,  so  grievous  to  the  people,  will  soon  be  removed  from 
the  province  :  Till  then,  we  have  nothing  to  expect,  but  that 
tyranny  and  confusion  will  prevail,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
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1770.    the  land,  and  the  just  and  constitutional  authority  of  govern- 
\,0^>,,r^^   ment."^ 

Controver-  During  a  great  part  of  this  session,  the  house  of  representatives  and 
removaiS^  the  council  Were  occupied  in  remonstrances  against  the  removal 
the  general  of  the  general  court  to  Cambridge.  They  contended,  that  law, 
^'^'^  usage,  and  convenience  were  in  favour  of  holding  it  in  Boston  ; 
that  the  governor  had  a  discretionary  power,  respecting  tbe 
place,  to  be  exercised  only  when  the  public  welfare  required  it, 
m  some  peculiar  exigency ;  and  that  it  was  highly  improper  and 
unjust  for  ministers  to  give  instructions  in  the  case,  iounded 
merely  in  political  considerations.  Protesting  against  the  re- 
moval, as  unconstitutional,  there  being  no  necessity  to  justify  k, 
and  believing  it  was  designed  to  harass  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  deliberations  and  transactions  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free,  they  declined  proceeding  to  public  business.  The  lieutenant 
governor  insisted,  that  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions ;  that  bis 
commission  required  it  of  him ;  and  that  it  was  competent  for 
him  at  any  time,  to  fix  the  place,  as  well  as  the  day,  for  tbe 
meeting  of  the  general  court.  To  this  statement  the  house 
made  a  long,  elaborate,  and  able  reply ;  but  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor asserted  his  authority,  and  absolutely  refused  to  yield  to 
tbe  request  of  the  assembly.  Such  was  die  situation  of  public 
aSairs,  that  the  house  concluded  it  the  most  prudent  to  proceed 
to  consult  upon  the  common  concerns  of  the  province ;  but  re- 
solved, "  that  they  were  induced  thereto  from  absolute  necessity," 
and  declared,  "  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  renuncia- 
tion of  their  claim  to  the  legal  right  of  sitting  in  General  Assembly, 
at  its  ancient  place,  the  Court  House  in  Boston."^ 
Proceed-  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  on  the  9th  of  January* 

iSS^ttL*'^  The  king,  in  his  speech,  expressed  his  regret,  that  his  endeavours 
to  tranquillize  America  had  not  been  attended  witi)  the  desired 
success ;  and  that  combinations  had  been  formed  to  destroy  the 
commercial  connexion  between  the  colonial  provinces  and  that 
country.  In  the  debate  upon  the  address,  the  opposition  in  bodi 
bouses  introduced  the  prevailing  discontents  in  England,  and  tbe 
commotions  in  America ;  and  urged  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
and  a  total  change  of  counsels.  Ministers,  admitting  that  dis- 
contents existed,  hnputed  them  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  to 
the  speeches,  writings,  and  petitions  which  it  had  produced ;  but 
were  by  no  means  unanimous.  Lords  Camden  and  SheHnim 
withdrew  from  counsels,  so  different  from  those  which  they  and 
their  admired  friend  lord  Chatham  would  have  supported  or 
Duke  of  approved  ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  28th  of  January,  tiie  duke  of 
resigns;       Grafton,  lo  tiie  great  astonishment  of  tlie  nation,  resigned  his 

1  Bradford,  Maes.  t.  c.  10.  3  Ibid. 
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office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     Lord  Chatham,  recovered     1770. 
from  late  illness,  had  now  returned  to  parliament,  and  with  his  v^-v*^/ 
wonted  vigour  attacked  the  system  and  measures  of  administra^ 
tion.    .The  resignation  of  Grafton  is  ascribed  to  the  opposition  he 
now  met  with  from  all  his  ablest  friends.^     Lord  North,  chan- and  is  nio- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  "  and  ^^^  \ 
from  this  time  commenced  an  admmistration,  which  lorms  a 
momentous  era  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain."^.   Its  influence 
was  deeply  felt  in  the  American  colonies. 

The  affiurs  of  these  colonies  now  occupied  the  attention  of  Americto 

Crliament.     The  British  merchants  who  traded  to  America,  ****••• 
d  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  rejection  of  their  goods, 
and,  apprehensive  of  ruin,  if  the  associations  should  continue, 
presented  petitions  to  parliament,   stating  their  suflferings,  and 
praying  for  its  invention.     On  the  5th  of  March,  lord  North  . 
proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767,  which  North's 
laid  a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  but  continuing  Bill  for 
that  part  of  the  law  which  exacted  a  duty  from  tea.    He  assigned  dutfes  ex- 
as  a  reason  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  the  dangerous  combinations  ceptontea 
which  the  imposts  had  produced  in  America,  with  the  losses  and 
dissatisfactions  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at 
lK>me.     He  censured  the  act,  not  as  an  impolitic  claim,  but  as 
an  unproductive  impost.     "  The  articles  taxed,"  he  said,  "  being 
chiefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged, 
instead  of  being  burdened  with  assessments.     The  duty  on  tea 
was  continued,  for  maintaining  the  parliamentary  right  of  tax- 
ation.    An  impost  of  three  pence  in  the  pound  could  never  be 
opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel 
against  Great  Britain.     Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable 
in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
was  taken  off"  on  its  exportation  to  America  ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  saved  nine  pence  in  the  pound."     The 
minister  ought  better  to  have  understood  the  sentiments  of  the 
Ajnerican  colonists,  whose  declarations  and   acts  demonstrated^ 
that  their  objection  was  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  claim. 
The  members  of  opposition  saw  and  predicted  the  inefiicacy  of 
his  plea,  and  repeated  the  arguments  on  the  injustice  and  inex-  but  carrSi 
pediency  of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from 
the   attempt ;    but  his   propositions  were   carried  by   a  large 
majority.     "  The  act  may  be  considered  an  omen  of  lord  North's 
administration."^ 

1  Bisset,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  i.  c.  8,  9.  This  historian  saya, 
Grafton  could  not  endure  this  opposition ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  and  other 
caiues,  supposes  "  we  may  find  another  probable  reason  for  the  dereliction  of 
his  post "  in  the  insupportable  satire  of  **  Junius." 

« Ibid. 

3  Ibid,  c  9. 
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1770.        On  the  12th  of  April,  the  king  gave  his  consent  to  the  act  for 
N^-s^'^^   repealing  the  duties,  with  its  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea.    Tliis 
The  king     duty  was  continued  to  keep  up  the  sovereignty.     When  the 
Se  MU*  ^  stamp  act  was  repealed,  the  parliament  took  care  to  pass  an  act 
*'  for  securing  the  dependence  of  America  on  Great  Britain." 
That  declaratory  act,  and  this  reservation  of  the  duty  on  tea, 
left  the  cause  of  contention  between  the  two  countries  in  its  entire 
Lord  North  force.     Lord  North,  who  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
totiifrapeaL  P^^  duties  of  1 767,  excepting  the  duty  on  tea,  being  strongly 
'  urged  by  the  members  in  opposition,  not  to  preserve  the  conten- 
tion when  he  relinquished  the  revenue,  he  replied :  ^*  Has  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  taught  the  Americans  obedience  f    Has 
our  lenity  inspired  them  with  moderation  ?     Can  it  be  proper, 
while  they  deny  our  legal  power  to  tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
argument  of  illegality,  and,  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law,  to 
give  up  that  power  ?     No :  the  properest  time  to  exert  our  right 
of  taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused.     To  temporize  is  to 
yield ;  and  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  if  it  is  now  un- 
supported, will  in  reality  be  relinquished  for  ever  :  a  total  repeal 
cannot  be  thought  of  till  America  is  prostrate  at  our  feet." 
Gov.Pow-       Grovernor  Pownall,  who  moved  to  include  the  duty  on  tea,  as 
°1ou/?i    an  amendment  to  the  original  motion,  acknowledged,  that  even 
peid;  the  total  repeal  of  the  duties  in  question,  though  it  might  be 

expected  to  do  much,  would  not  restore  satisfaction  to  America. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  it  be  asked,  whether  it  will  remove  the  appre- 
and  Tindi-  hensions  excited  by  your  resolutions  and  address  of  die  last  year, 
ca^ V  ^*fih  ^^^  bringing  to  trial  in  England  persons  accused  of  treason  in 
colonies.  America  f  I  answer,  no.  If  it  be  asked,  if  this  commercial 
concession  would  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  as  to  the 
political  doubts  and  fears  which  have  struck  them  to  the  heart, 
throughout  the  continent  f  I  answer,  no.  So  long  as  they  are 
left  in  doubt,  whether  the  habeas  corpus  act,  whether  the  bill  of 
rights,  whether  the  common  law,  as  now  existing  in  England, 
have  any  operation  and  effect  in  America,  they  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. At  this  hour  they  know  not  whether  the  civil  constitutions 
be  not  suspended  and  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
military  force.  The  Americans  think  that  they  have,  in  return 
to  all  their  applications,  experienced  a  temper  and  disposition 
that  is  unfriendly  ;  that  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  freemen  have  been  refused  to  them.  Never  with 
these  views  will  they  solicit  the  favour  of  this  house  ;  never  more 
will  ihey  wish  to  bring  before  parliament  the  grievances  under 
which  they  conceive  themselves  to  labour.  Deeply  as  they 
feel,  they  suffer  and  endure  with  a  determined  and  alarming 
silence ;  for  their  liberty  they  are  under  no  apprehensions.  It 
was  first  planted  under  the  auspicious  genius  of^  the  constituUon  : 
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it  has  grown  up  into  a  verdant  and  flourishing  tree ;  and  should     1770. 
any  severe  strokes  be  aimed  at  the  branches,  and  fate  reduce  it 
to  the  hare  stock,  it  would  only  take  deeper  root,  and  spring  out 
again   more   hardy  and  durable  than  before.     They  trust  to 
Providence,  and  wait  with  firmness  and  fortitude  the  issue." ^ 

The  event  proved,  that  Mr.  Pownall  knew,  incomparably 
better  than  lord  North,  the  character  and  state  of  the  colonies. 
During  his  residence  in  America,  while  successively  governor  of 
two  oi  the  provinces,  he  acquired  that  knowledge,  which  the 
British  ministry  could  not,  and  some  provincial  governors,  would 
not,  acquire. 

The  jealousy  of  the  colonists  was  directed  against  the  prin-  Duty  on  ua 
ciple  of  the  government,  which  was  as  discernible  in  the  imposi-  ^^•Vj"' 
tion  of  a  small,  as  of  a  larger  duty.     The  partial  repeal,  there-  ^  ®    ^ 
fore,   was  not  satisfactory ;   and,  though  the  general  plan  of 
non  importation  was  now  relinquished,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  principal  commercial  towns,  that  no  tea  should  be 
imported,  and  that,  if  any  were  brought  into  their  ports,  it  should 
be  smuggled,  to  avoid  paying  the  duty.     An  association  was 
formed  at  the  same  time,  not  to  drink  tea  until  the  act,  im- 
posing the  duty,  should  be  repealed.^ 

The  salutarv  effect  of  suspending  the  importation  of  European  Colonial 
fabrics,  and  oi  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  began  to  be  n»n»f«> 
sensibly  felt ;  for  at  the  commencement  in  Cambridge,  this  year, 
the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  dressed 
in    black   cloth,    entirely  the   manufacture   of  New   England.  BeUfoun- 
A  bell  foundery  was  erected  at  Stoughton,  in  Massachusetts.^         *'^' 

The  29th  regiment  marched  from  Castle  William  for  Perth  C'itle  Wil- 
Amboy.     This  castle,  by  order  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchin-  ri^SJiS^by 
son,  was  evacuated  of  the  province  garrison,  and  the  command  royal 
given  to  lieutenant  colonel  Dalrymple,  to  be  kept  by  his  majesty's  ^^^^P** 
troops.^ 

The  number  of  taxables  in  North  Carolina  was  upward  of  N.Caiolina. 
68,000.5 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine,  called  by  the  Indians  Machlat. 
Mechisses,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to 
several  persons,  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Machias.® 

1  Belsham,  Great  Britain,  v.  b.  15. 

9  Gordon,  i.  198,  199.    Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  i. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Several  years  before,  governor  Pownall  had  ob- 
served :  "  It  is  an  idle  vaunt  in  the  Americans,  when  they  talk  of  setting  up 
manufactures /<7r  trade  ;  but  it  would  be  equally  injudicious  in  government  here 
to  force  any  measure  that  may  render  the  manufacturing  for  home  consumption 
an  object  of  prudence,  or  even  of  pique,  in  the  Americans.** 

^  Chronol.  Table.     Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  10. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  The  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  four  years  after- 
ward [1774],  was  computed  at  about  10,000. 

0  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    The  first  permanent  settlement  here  was  begun 
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A  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was 
founded  in  Yale  College ;  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Strong  was 
chosen  and  inducted  the  first  professor.^ 

The  tea  plant  was  introduced  into  Georgia  about  this  time,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowen. 

The  benevolent  Congregational  Society  at  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  incorporated.^ 

The  first  presbyterian  ordination  in  Nova  Scotia  occurred  this 
year ;  when  the  Rev.  Bruin  Romcas  Comingoe  was  ordained 
minister  to  the  Dutch  Calvinistic  congregation  at  Lunenburg.^ 

A  severe  storm  from  the  north  east  swelled  the  tide  at  Boston 
considerably  higher  than  it  had  been  known  to  rise  for  nearly  50 
years.  It  filled  the  cellars  and  stores,  and  did  much  damage. 
Fifty  or  sixty  sail  of  vessels  were  cast  ashore  at  Plymouth,  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  lives  4vere  lost.* 

The  British  took  possession  of  Port  Egmont,  in  one  of  the 
Falkland  islands.  The  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  another  part,  and  protested  against  a  settlement  by  the  Kritish. 
This  protest  being  ineffectual,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  sent  ships  and  troops,  and  forcibly  dispossessd  and  drove 
on  the  British  settlers.  The  British  government  demanded, 
that  the  settlement  should  be  immediately  restored  to  the  precise 
state  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the  dispossession.  The  Spanish 
government  yielded  to  the  demand ;  and  the  restoration  was 
ordered  ;  but,  m  a  short  time,  the  islands  were  finally  evacuated, 
and  Port  Egmont  remained,  with  every  other  part  of  them,  in 
the  hands  oi  Spain.* 

The  United  Brethren  in  London  applied  to  lord  Hillsborough 
and  obtained  from  tlie  king  a  patent  of  100,000  acres  of  land 
for  a  setilement  at  Labrador.  Ten  of  the  brethren,  3  of  whom 
were  Danes,  3  Germans,  and  4  English,  embarked  in  a  ship 
from  London  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Esquimaux  Bay 
on  the  22d  of  July.  The  place  which  they  selected  for  settle- 
ment was  nearly  in  the  66th  degree  55  minutes  of  north 
latitude.  They  bought  land  of  the  Indians  at  Nimenquoak  in 
Kaugekuk.^ 


Id  1763  by  several  persons  from  Scarborough.    The  Rev.  James  Lyon  [1772] 
was  the  first  minister  regularly  setUcd  to  the  eastward  of  St.  George*s. 

1  Pres.  sales,  MS. 

3  Backus,  ii.  271. 

3  Stiles,  Literaiy  Diary.  The  ordination  was  performed  by  four  ministers 
assembled  at  Halifax,  "  after  the  manner  of  an  ordaining  council  in  New  Eng- 
land." 

^  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  storm  began  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
October,  and  continued  the  greatest  part  of  the  next  day.     See  a.  d.  1724. 

5  American  State  Papers. 

6  Stiles,  MSS.  from  Journals  of  the  Brethren.  Echard,  who  was  the  first  that 
▼iiited  the  Equimaux  at  Labrador*  was  killed  there. 
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Benning  Wentworth,  of  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  died,     1770. 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;^  John  Barnard,  minister  of  Marble-  \,^^>y^i/ 
head,  in  his  89th  year  ;*  Geoi^e  Whitefield,  at  Newburyport,  Deaths 
Massachusetts,  in  his  56th  year  ;^  and  Ezekiel  Hersey,  physician, ' 
at  Hingham,  aged  62  years.** 

1771. 

A  BODY  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina,  complaining  of  innmo- 
oppressions  practised  in  the  law  and  by  the  officers  of  the  judicial  ^^^  ^°  ^ 
court,  rose  m  arms,  to  the  number  of  about  1500,  under  the 
name  of  regulators,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  courts  of 
justice,  destroying  all  officers  of  government,  and  all  lawyers, 
and  of  prostrating  government  itself.  Governor  Tryon  marched 
against  them  with  about  1000  militia,  and  in  a  battle  at  Almansee, 
on  the  1 6lh  of  May,  totally  defeated  them.  Three  hundred  of  the 
regulators  were  found  dead  on  the  field.  At  tlie  supreme  court  in 
June,  12  of  the  insurgents  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high 
treason ;  and  6  of  them  were  executed.' 

1  He  was  the  son  of  John  Wentworth  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  a  counseflor 
firom  1712  to  1717,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1717  to  his  deaUi  in  1780. 
Benning  Wentworth  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1715,  and  afterward 
went  to  En^and  and  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  eovemor 
of  New  Hampshire  from  1741  to  1767.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist  Coll.  l  196. 

9  Mr.  Barnard  was  horn  at  Boston  in  1681,  and  took  his  first  degree  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1700.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal  in 
1707 ;  and  in  1709  went  to  England.  In  1716,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  a 
church  in  Marblehead,  where  he  continued  in  the  ministry  54  years,  until  his 
death.  He  was  eminent  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety. 
His  publications  were  numerous  and  valuable.  By  his  last  will  he  gave  £200 
to  Harvard  College.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  66—69 ;  z.  157, 167.  Allen, 
Biography.     See  Note  V. 

3  Mr.  Whitefield  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  England.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  his  22d  year  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Ben- 
son, bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1738  he  came  to  Georgia,  where  he  afterward 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  establish  an  Orphan  house.  He  made  seven 
▼Ojrages  to  America,  and,  in  passing  through  the  colonies,  preached  to  crowded 
auditories.  The  state  of  the  churches,  generally,  had  been  composed,  if  not 
lethargic ;  and  the  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  while  evangelical  in  principle* 
wanted  pathos  in  delivery.  The  same  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  had 
been  commonly  taught  and  received,  were  now  presented  and  applied  in  a  man- 
ner new  and  striking,  by  a  foreign  preacher,  zealous,  eloquent,  and  impressive, 
with  great  success,  and  large  accessions  were  made  to  the  churches.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Whitefield  is  summarily  given  in  the  Inscription  upon  his 
monument  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel :  '*  He  was  a  man  eminent  in  Piety,  of 
a  humane,  benevolent,  and  charitable  disposition ;  his  Zeal  in  the  Cause  of  God 
was  singular,  his  Labours  indefatigable,  and  his  Success  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
remarkable  and  astonishing."    Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  Rev.  John  Gillies,  d.  d. 

^  Dr.  Hersey  was  an  eminent  physician.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1728,  and  bequeathed  to  that  seminary  jClOOO  towards  founding  a 
professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  His  widow  gave  the  same  sum  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Abner  Hersey  of  Barnstable,  £500  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.    Marshall,  u.  147, 148. 
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lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson,  on  receiTing  a 
to  be  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  refused  the  salary  from  the  province,  and 
received  it  out  of  the  American  revenue  chest.  Thus  paid  by 
the  crown,  he  was  made  independent  of  the  people ;  by  whom 
this  was  considered  a  dangerous  innovation.^ 

Massachusetts  colony  contained  292,000  inhabitants;  New 
York  colony,  168,007.^  The  number  of  souls  in  Newfoundland 
was  3449  English,  and  3348  Irish.  There  were  seven  Indian 
churches  in  New  England,  beside  a  few  small  congregations 
which  occasionally  had  divine  service.^ 

The  first  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophic* 
cal  Socie^  held  at  Philadelphia  was  printed.  A  Complete 
View  of  Episcopacy,  as  exhibited  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  untU  the  ctese  of  the  Second  Century,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston ;  and  Considerations  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  admitting  Representatives  from  the  American  Colo- 
nies into  the  British  House  of  Commons,  were  published.^ 

William  Shirley,  formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  at 
his  seat  in  Roxbury,  aged  77  years.^  Robert  Sandeman,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  died  at  Danbury,  aged  53  years.^ 


Jane  10. 

TbeOmf- 
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1772. 

The  colonists  of  Rhode  Island  made  a  daring  resistance  of 
encroachments.  The  Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Providence,  and  had  been  very  asdduous  in 
supporting  the  laws  of  trade,  excited  much  resentment  by  firing 
at  the  Providence  packets,  to  oblige  the  masters  to  take  down 
their  colours,  and  by  chasing  them,  in  case  of  refusal,  into  the 
docks.     A  packet,  coming  up  to  Providence  with  passengers, 


1  PembertoD,  Hist.  Journal  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  il.  45. 
9  Pres.  Adams,  Lett  xvii. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  One  of  the  Indian  churches  was  at  Mashpee,  one  at 
Sandwich,  one  at  Natick,  one  at  Housatunnuk,  one  in  Narraganset,  and  two  on 
Martha*s  Vineyard.  The  congregations ,  which  had  occasional  service,  were  at 
Potnuiumekot  on  Cape  Cod ;  thePequots  at  Stonington  and  Groton  (Con.); 
at  Moheagan ;  and  at  Niatuck  (Lyme).  "  All  the  Indians  in  New  England 
could  not  now  make  ten  congregations,  of  100  families  each." 

4  Biblioth.  Americ.  165. 

5  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Minot,  i.  291 — 297.  His  remains  were  honourably 
interred  in  a  vault  under  King's  chapel,  in  Boston. 

6  Stiles,  MS.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  John  Glas,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  an  independent  church  at  Perth  in  1743,  from  which  he  was  removed 
to  a  church  in  Edinburgh  in  1756.  In  1764,  he  came  to  America;  and,  though 
he  preached  at  various  places,  he  principally  resided  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  lb.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  z.  61, 71.  Allen,  Biog.  For  an  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  see  Adams* 
View  of  Religions,  Art.  SAirrsBfAiriAxis. 
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and  refusing  to  pay  that  tribute  of  respect,  was  fired  at  by  the  lieu-  1772. 
tenant  of  the  Gaspee,  and  chased.  It  being  about  high  water,  the 
packet  stood  in  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  land,  designing  that 
the  Gaspee  should  be  run  aground  in  tlie  chase.  The  artifice  suc- 
ceeded. The  Gaspee  was  soon  fast ;  and  the  packet  proceeded 
to  Providence,  where  a  plan  was  laid  to  destroy  the  insolent  and 
obnoxious  vessel.  Captain  Whipple  was  immediately  employed 
to  beat  up  for  volunteers ;  several  whale  boats  were  procured,  and 
filled  with  armed  men ;  and  about  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
they  boarded  the  schooner,  as  she  lay  aground.  The  lieutenant 
with  whatever  was  most  valuable  to  him  was  put  ashore  with  his 
crew ;  and  the  (xaspee,  with  all  her  stores,  was  burnt.  A  reward 
of  £500,  together  with  a  pardon,  if  claimed  by  an  accomplice, 
was'ofiered  by  proclamation  for  discovering  and  apprehending  any 
persons  concerned  in  this  action.  Commissioners  were  appomted 
to  try  the  cause ;  but  no  person  appearing,  to  accept  the  ofilered 
reward,  they  were  constrained  to  transmit  accounts  to  the  minis- 
try, that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence.^ 

The  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  in  July,  Mass.  reto- 
passed  resolutions  expressing  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  '"^**""- 
regulation  of  the  British  government,  by  which  the  governor  was 
to  have  his  support  from  the  crown.    They  declared  the  measure 
to  be  "  an  infraction  of  tlieir  charter."     They  stated  their  views 
of  the  charter  as  "  a  solemn  contract  between  the  crown  and  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province;"  and  this,  they  said,  provided  for 
their  supporting  its  government,  with  all  its  civil  officers,  in 
such  a  manner,  and  at  such  an  amount,  as  they  should  deter- 
mine.    They  also  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would  result  from 
the   measure,  by  which  the  governor  would  be  rendered  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  people,  of  whose  interests  and  liber- 
ties he  was  designed  to  the  public  guardian.     The 'governor, 
soon  after,  in  a  laboured  message,  attempted  to  invalidate  the  Governor*! 
reasoning,  from  which  the  house  had  inferred  that  the  new  regu-  """"aee. 
lation  was  an  infringement  of  their  chai*ter.     He  assumed,  that 
the  charter  was,  not  a  contract  between  two  independent  parties, 
but  a  mere  grant  of  powers  and  privileges  from  the  king ;  which  the 
people  of  the  province  could  claim,  only  so  long  as  the  sovereign 
chose  to  approve  of  the  grant  which  had  been  made,  and  which 

1  Gordon,  i.  218.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Gaspee  (Duddingston)  was  wounded  . 
by  the  assailants,  but  no  other  personal  injury  is  mentioned.  A  commisrion 
under  the  great  seal  of  EnQ;land  arrived  in  December,  appointing  Joseph  Wanton, 
the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Daniel  Horsemander,  chief  justice  of  New  York, 
Frederick  Smith,  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  Peter  Oliver,  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Robert  Auchmuty,  judge  of  Admiralty,  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  this  transaction.  Their  commission  was  opened  and  read  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  court  house  in  Newport  5  January,  1778 ;  and  their  sit- 
ting terminated  24  June.    Stiles,  MSS. 
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he  had  a  right,  at  any  time,  even  without  a  charge  of  violation 
or  non-performance,  on  their  part,  to  aher  or  vacate. 

This  was  a  momentous  crisis ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
were  the  first  to  meet  it  with  decision.  By  a  committee  they 
first  inquired  of  the  governor,  whether  the  regulation  in  question 
had  taken  place  ;  but  he  chose  not  to  inform  them.  They  then 
requested  him  to  allow  the  general  court  to  meet  at  the  time  to 
which  it  was  adjourned,  so  that  proper  and  efiectual  measures 
might  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  evil  which  they  apprehended  ; 
but  to  tliis  request  he  gave  a  negative  reply.  At  a  town  meeting 
on  the  2d  of  November,  a  large  committee  of  its  respectable 
citizens  was  ch9sen,  '^  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and  of 
this  province  in  particular,  as  Men,  as  Christians,  and  as  Sub- 
jects ;  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns 
m  this  Province  and  to  the  World,  as  the  sense  of  this  town, 
with  the  infringements  and  violations  thereof  that  have  been,  or 
from  time  to  time  may  be  made  :  also  requesting  of  each  town 
a  free  communication  of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject."  The 
committee,  on  the  19th  of  November,  made  a  Report,  in  which, 
after  a  statement  of  the  colonial  rights,  they  pointed  out  the 
infringements  and  violation  of  them,  by  the  narliamentary  as- 
sumption of  the  power  of  legislating  for  the  colonies  in  all  bases 
whatever;  by  tne  appointment  of  a  number  of  new  officers 
to  superintend  the  revenues ;  and  by  the  granting  of  salaries 
out  of  the  American  revenue  to  the  governor,  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court,  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  printed  in  a  pamphlet ;  and  600 
copies  of  it  were  circulated  through  the  towns  and  districts  of 
the  province,  with  an  impressive  letter  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.^ This  committee  of  Correspondence  was  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  union  of  the  colonies. 

Most  of  the  towns  in  the  province  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  Boston  Report  and  Address.  They  complained  of  the 
grievances  and  distresses  which  they  had  long  suffered  under  the 


1  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  11, 12.  Boston  Town  Records.  The  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Otis  was  the  chairman,  was  chosen  on  the  motion  of  Samuel  Adams, 
and  consisted  of  21  members:  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph  Warren, 
Benjamin  Church,  William  Dennic,  William  Greenlicf,  Thomas  Youne,  William 
Powell,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  Oliver  Wendell,  John  Sweetzer,  Josiah  Quincy, 
John  Bradford,  Richard  Boynton,  William  Mackay,  Nathaniel  Barber,  Caleb 
Davis,  Alexander  HiU,  William  Mollineux,  and  Robert  Pierpoint,  esquires.  Bos- 
ton Records.  The  votes  and  proceedings,  printed  in  the  pamphlet,  nil  20  larze 
folio  MS.  pages  of  the  Town  Records.  The  Letter  of  Correspondence  to  the 
other  towns  fills  4  pa^i^cs,  and  closes  thus :  '*  Let  us  coasider,  brethren,  we  are 
struggling  for  our  best  birth  rights  and  inheritance,  which  being  infringed  ren- 
ders all  blessings  precarious  m  their  enjoyment,  and  consequently  trifling  in 
their  value.  Let  us  disappoint  the  men,  who  are  raising  themselves  on  the  ruin 
of  this  country.  Let  us  convince  every  invader  of  our  freedom,  that  wo  will 
be  as  free,  as  the  Constitution  our  Fathers  recognized,  wOl  justify." 
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British  admioistratioD,  and  which  they  perceived  to  be  increasing ;  1772. 
and  declared  their  opinion,  that  their  charter  had,  in  many  v^-v-^w/ 
respects,  been  grossly  violated.  Disclaiming  all  thoughts  of 
rebelling  against  the  parent  state,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  deny 
the  supremacy  of  parliament  within  this  province,  and  contended 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  the  general  court  to  lay  taxes,  and 
legislate  for  its  citizens,  with  the  qualification,  provided  in  tlieir 
charter,  of  any  particular  law  being  liable  to  be  annulled  by  tlie 
king  in  council.^ 

The  line  between  North  and  Soutli  Carolina,  which  had  been  Une  run  be- 
long disputed,  was  now  run  by  an  order  of  the  king  and  council ;  S^JS^i  * 
and  by  this  partition  14  miles  of  the  south  part  of  North  Carolina 
were  taken  into  South  Carolina.     This  tract  of  country  was 
caUed,  *  The  New  Acquisition.'^ 

In  the  colonies  from  Maryland  to  Carolina  dierc  were  104  BapUsu. 
baptist  churches,  and  96  ordained  ministers  of  that  denomina- 
tion.^ 

The  exports   from   Georgia,   in  317  vessels,  amounted   to  Georgia. 
j&  12 1,677  steiling.     The  number  of  negroes  in  Georgia  was 
14,000.* 

By  a  legacy  of  £1500,  bequeathed  by  Nicholas  Boylston,  S*»^*'** 
Esq.  to  Harvard  College,  and  now  paid  into  the  college  trea-       *^*' 
sury,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory.^ 

The  Moravians  began  a  settlement  on  the  Muskingum,  where  Moravian 
they  were  invited  to  settle  by  a  kind  message  from  tliQ  Indians.  H^  mimUo- 
David  Zeisberger,  a  missionary,  with  five  families  consisting  of  gum. 
28  persons,  went  from  Friedenstadt,  one  of  tlieir  missionary 
stations,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  arrived  at  the  new  land.     The 
next  day  tliey  marked  out  their  plantations,  erected  field  huts,      ^ 
and  began  to  clear  the  grounds.^ 


1  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  12. 
9  Bfoultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  237. 

3  Dr.  Stiles  received  tliis  account  from  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  who  in 
1T72  travelled  through  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  Southern  colonies.  See 
NoTX  VI. 

4  Precis  sur  L'Amerique.    Stiles,  MS. 

5  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronolo^.     See  1806. 

6  Loskiel,  Aiission  of  the  Umted  Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, p.  ii.  c.  1 ;  p.  iii.  c.  4,  13.  **  This*  place,  near  the  river  Muskingum,  was 
about  70  miles  firom  Lake  Erie,  and  75  miles  west  of  Friedenstadt  It  appeared 
that  formerly  a  large  fortified  Indian  town  stood  on  this  spot,  some  ramparts  and 
the  rains  of  three  Indian  forts  being  still  visible." — The  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren  had  now  stood  30  years.  At  the  close  of  1741  count  Zinzendorf  came 
lo  Pennsylvania  as  ordinary  of  the  Brethren.  In  1742  the  three  first  catechu- 
mens of  the  North  American  Indians  within  their  mission  were  baptized ;  and 
in  the  same  year  "  the  first  sacramental  action  was  performed  in  Shekomeko,  in 
the  midst  of  a  heathen  country."  From  that  beginning  of  the  mission  to  this 
year,  1772,  there  had  been  baptized  720  Indians. 


Reasons  for 
a  committee 
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1772.        Samuel  Johnson,  president  of  King's  College  in  New  York, 
v^-v^*^  died,  aged  76  years.^ 

1773. 

Viri^a  Early  in  March,  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  resolved, 

co^ttee  ^  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the  sister  colonies.  In  pursuance 
of  cones-  of  this  resolution,  they  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven  persons, 
pondcnce.  cc  ^hose  business  it  sliould  be  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British 
parliament,  or  proceedings  of  administration,  as  may  relate  to  or 
affect  the  British  colonies,"  and  to  maintain  with  their  sister 
cotenies  ^*  a  correspondence  and  communication."^    The  grounds 

for  appointing  a  committee  for  this  purpose  is  stated  in  the 

of  conet^*   preamble,  were,  that  "  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
pondence.    jg^jg  jjj  ^[jjg  colony  have  been  much  disturbed  by  various  rumours 
and   reports  of  proceedings,   tending  to  deprive  them  of  their 
ancient,  legal,  and  constitutional  rights  ; "  and  that  "  the  afl&irs 
of  this  colony  are  frequently  connected  with   those  of  Great 
I  Britain,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  colonies,  which  renders  a 

communication  of  sentiments  necessary."^  This  extension  of 
the  plan,  adopted  by  the  town  of  Boston  the  preceding  year,  bad 
a  very  important  influence  in  animating  the  resolution,  and  har- 
monizing the  measures,  of  the  colonists.^ 

1  The  Rey.  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom  at  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  in  1696 ;  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  Colleee,  where  he  took  his  first  deeree  in  1714.  In  1T20 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  con^gational  church  in  West  Haven ;  but^after- 
ward  [1723]  took  orders  in  the  episcopal  church,  and  was  settled  in  Stratford. 
In  1764  he  was  chosen  president  of  King's  College,  and  removed  to  New  York. 
Having  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  until  1763,  he  resigned,  and  returned 
to  Stratford,  where  he  again  exercised  his  ministry  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  very  benevolent  disposition  and  polite  address,  of  distinguished  talents 
and  learning.  Beside  smaller  works,  he  published  a  Compcndmm  of  Logic, 
and  another  of  Ethics,  which  were  printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
1762.  He  also  published,  in  1767,  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  evinced  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  language.  Chandler's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Miller's  Retrospect,  ii.  356. 

9  The  names  of  this  Committee  were,  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nicholas, 
Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Cary,  and  Thomas 
Jefierson. 

3  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

4  The  effect  on  the  town  of  Boston  was  such,  as  might  naturally  be  expected. 
In  their  spirited  Instructions  to  their  representatives  6  May,  the  town  "  recom- 
mended to  their  most  serious  consideration,  whether  an  application  to  the  English 
Colonies  on  this  continent,  correspondent  to  the  plan  proposed  by  our  noble 
patriotic  Sister  Colony  of  Virginia,  (which  in  our  opinion  is  a  wise  and  salutary 
proposal)  will  not  secure  our  threatened  liberties,  and  restore  Uiat  mutual  har- 
mony and  confidence  between  the  British  Nation  and  the  English  Colonies,  so 
important"  &c.  Town  Records.  "  The  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Free- 
holders, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  published  by  order  of  the 
Town  on  the  present  alarming  Discontents  in  America,"  were  reprinted  in 
London.    Biblioth.  Amer.  169. 


^ 
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The  British  government,  determined  to  carry  into  execution     1773. 
the  duty  on  tea,  attempted  to  efiect  by  policy,  what  was  found  to  v^-v-^^i/ 
be  impracticable  by  constraint.     The  measures  of  the  colonists  Compio- 
had  already  produced  such  diminutions  of  experts  from  Great  JJJJJ^^ 
Britain,  that  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India  company  con-  Britbbmin- 
tained  about  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  a  vSinSa 
market  could  not  readily  be  procured.    The  unwillingness  of  company, 
that  company  to  lose  their  commercial  profits,  and  of  the  ministry 
to  lose  the  expected  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  tea  in  America, 
led  to  a  compromise  for  the  security  of  both.     The  East  India 
company  were  authorized  by  law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of 
duties,  to  all  places  whatever ;  by  which  regulation,  tea,  though 
loaded  with   an  exceptionable  duty,  wouldf  come  cheaper  to 
America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  crisis  now  approached,  when  the  colonies  were  to  decide, 
whether  they  would  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the  British  parliament, 
or  practically  support  their  own  principles,  and  meet  the  conse- 
quences.    One  sentiment  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  entire 
continent.    The  new  ministerial  plan  was  universally  considered  resist^ 
as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  oppose.     A  violent  ferment  was  every  where 
excited ;  the  corresponding  committees  were  extremely  active ; 
and  it  was  very  generally  declared,  that  whoever  should,  directly 
or  indirectly,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  their  rights, 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country.     The  East  India  company,  con6dent 
of  finding  a  market  for  their  tea,  reduced  as  it  now  was  in  its 
price,  freighted  several  ships  to  the  colonies  with  that  article, 
and  appointed  agents  for  the  disposal  of  it.     Some  cargoes  were 
sent  to  New  York ;  some  to  Philadelphia ;  some  to  Charlestown 
(South  Carolina) ;    and  three  to  Boston.     The  inhabitants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  London ; 
"  and  they  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  proclaim  to  all  the  nation, 
that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would   not   be   enslaved."^ 
The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  unloaded  tlie  tea,  and  stored  it 
in  cellars,  where  it  could  not  be  used,  and  where  it  finally 
perished. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  tried  every  measure  to  send  back  Boston  not 
the  three  tea  ships  which  had  arrived  there ;  but  without  success.  f^^^j||*°^ 
The  captains  of  the  ships  had  consented,  if  permitted,  to  return  back  the  tea 
with  their  cargoes  to  England ;  but  the  consignees  refused  to  »h>P»i 
discharge  tliem  from  their  obligations ;   the   custom  house,   to 
give  them  a  clearance  for  their  return ;  and  the  governor,  to 
grant  them  a  passport  for  clearing  the  fort.     It  was  easily  seen, 
that  the  tea  would  be  gradually  landed  from  tlie  ships  lying  so 

1  J.  Adams. 
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near  the  town ;  and  that,  if  landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  monopoly  and  raising  a 
revenue  effected.  To  prevent  this  dreaded  consequence,  a 
number  of  armed  men,  disguised  like  Indians,  boarded  the  ships, 
and  threw  their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  dock.^ 

Dr.  Franklin,  cok>nial  agent  at  London,  having  by  some  un- 
known means  obtained  a  number  of  letters,  signed  by  governor 
Hutchinson  and  several  others,  sent  them  to  Boston  to  be  com- 
municated to  a  few  persons  worthy  of  his  confidence.  These 
letters  were  in  part  private  and  confidential ;  but  the  people  of 
the  colony  insisted,  they  were  evidently  intended  to  infiuence  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government,  and  to  widen  the  breach 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  must  therefore  be 
shown  to  such  persons  as  had  an  interest  m  preserving  their 
privileges.  They  acquainted  the  ministers  with  all  that  passed 
m  the  colonies ;  gave  a  very  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  of  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  of  the  views 
of  their  leaders  in  Massachusetts ;  represented  the  members  of 
the  opposition  as  generaUy  of  little  importance,  audacious  and 
turbulent,  few  in  number,  and  witliout  influence  ;  .suggested  tbe 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  and  coercive  measures,  and  even  of 
a  considerable  change  of  tbe  constitution  and  system  of  govern- 
ment, to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  colony ;  and  advised, 
especially,  that  tbe  public  officers  should  receive  their  stipends 
from  the  crown.  By  the  address  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  these 
letters  were  read  in  the  house  of  assembly,  under  certain  restric- 
tions ;  and  a  report  was  made  in  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
"  that  the  tendency  and  design  "  of  them  was  "  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  of  tliis  government,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
into  the  province."  The  assembly  at  length  resolved  to  petition 
the  king  to  remove  governor  Hutchinson,  and  lieutenant  gover- 
nor Oliver,  forever  from  the  government  of  the  province.^ 


1  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  7.  Marshall,  ii.  c.  8.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  i.  Ramsay, 
Rev.  S.  Car.  i.  15, 16.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ii.  45.  Amiual  Register.  About 
17  persons  boarded  the  ships  in  Boston  harbour,  and  emptied  842  chests  of  tea. 

9  Gordon,  i.  Let.  7.  Franklin's  Works,  i.  22&— 256.  Annual  Register.  CoD. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  46.  Belsham,  G.  Brit.  vi.  b.  16.  Life  of  Quincy,  149.  It 
has  been  of  late  stated  from  very  respectable  authority,  that  these  letters,  which 
produced  such  convulsive  effect,  were  procured  from  the  post-office  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Williamson,  who  was  then  in  London.  Having  learned  that  governor  Hutchin- 
son's letters  were  deposited  in  an  office  different  from  that  in  which  they  ought 
regularly  to  have  been  placed,  he  repaired  to  it,  and,  not  finding  the  principal 
within,  he  stated,  with  an  air  of  official  importance,  to  the  chief  clerk,  that  he 
had  come  for  the  last  letters  that  had  been  received  from  eovemor  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Oliver ;  mentioning  the  office  in  which  they  ougnt  regularly  to  have 
been  placed.  The  letters  were  delivered,  and  conveyed  to  Dr.  Franklin ;  and 
the  next  day  Dr.  Williamson  left  London  for  Holland.  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Hugh  Williamson,  m.  d.  ll.  d.  By  David  Hosack,  m.  d.  ll.  d.  in  vol.  tii.  of  the 
Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston  were  587  ;  the  clearances,     1773. 
411.^  v-rv-w/ 

The  line  of  jurisdiction  between  New  York  and  Massachu-  Line  be- 
setts  was  settled  by  commissioners  from  each  of  those  provinces.  yoriTand 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  and  governor  flutchinson  of  Mass. 
Massachusetts,  attended  the  convention  at  Hartford  in  May,  and 
signed  the  instrument  with  the  commissioners.^ 

The  Caraibs  of  St.  Vincents  surrendered  to  colonel  Dalrym-  Canibs 
pie.     He  went  on  the  expedition  the  preceding  year  with  the  J^^^^u'y 
14th  British  regiment,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Boston.^ 

There  were  large  emigrations  from  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Emigra- 
Europe  to  America.*  ^*°'*»- 

The  English  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  were  rapidly  in-  Settiemenu 
creased.     General  Lyman,  with  a  number  oi  military  adventur-  »;  Missis- 
ers,  had  gone  to  the  Natchez,  and  laid  out  a  number  of  townships  '*^^'' 
tliere  and  in  the  vicinity.     About  400  families,  in  six  weeks 
preceding  the  12th  of  July,  passed  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  settle  near  the  Natchez.^    Daniel  Boon  and  his  family, 
with  five  other  families,  joined  by  40  men  from  Powell's  Valley, 
began  the   settlement  of  Kentucky.^     About  300  families  of  Kentucky, 
Germans  that  had  been  settled  at  Broad  Bay,  near  Kennebeck,  and 
sold  their  estates,  and  removed   to  the  southwestern  parts  of  g  caroDna. 
.  Carolina  J 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  288. 

From  W.  Indies      .     .    192  For  W.  Indies       .     .    134 

G.Britain      .     .      71  G.Britain      .     .      26 

Other  ports    .     .     824  Other  ports    .     .    261 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  12. 

3  Pemberton.    His  orders  were  to  subjugate  or  expel  those  aborigines. 

4  Stiles,  MS.  The  Philadelphia  gazettes  of  July  say,  "  since  our  last  arrived 
here  and  at  New  Castle  Brig  Agnes,  from  Belfast,  with  210  passengers ;  ship 
Necdham,  from  Newry,  with  500 ;  ship  Betsey  from  do.  with  860 ;  snow  Penn, 
from  Cork,  with  80."  Within  the  first  fortnight  in  August,  8500  passengers 
arrived  at  Pennsylvania,  from  Ireland.  In  October  a  snow  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia from  Galway,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  80  passengers ;  a  ship  from 
Belfast,  with  170  passengers ;  and  a  ship  from  Holland,  with  240  German  pas- 
sengers. In  December,  a  brig  from  Domock,  in  Scotland,  arrived  at  New  York, 
with  about  200  passengers,  and  lost  about  100  on  the  passage.  Some  emigrants 
settled  in  the  more  southern  colonies.  In  August  (1778),  500  arrived  at  North 
Carolina  from  Ireland.  In  September,  a  brig  arrived  at  Charlestown  ($.  C.)  « 
from  Ireland,  with  above  120  settlers.  In  the  last  three  years,  upward  of  1600 
inhabitants  emigrated  from  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland  to  America. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

6  Pemberton,  MS.  Morse,  Geography.  This  settlement  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  violation  of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  **  which  expressly 
stipulates,  that  this  tract  of  country  should  be  reserved  for  the  western  nations 
to  hunt  upon,  until  they  and  the  crown  of  England  should  otherwise  affree." 
Colonel  Boon  says,  he  left  his  family  and  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  river.  North 
Carolina,  on  the  first  of  May,  1769,  witli  five  other  persons,  "  in  quest  of  the 
country  of  Kentucky."  He  sold  his  farm  at  Yadkin,  and  set  out  witfi  his  family 
25  September,  1773.     Niles'  Rezister,  iv.  33—36. 

7  Ibid.    About  1752,  Mr.  Waldo  obtained  a  number  of  these  Germans  to 
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An  Essay,  entitled  "  The  Advantages  of  a  Settlement  on  the 
Ohio,  in  North  America,"  was  published  at  London.^  An  edition 
of  the  Laws  of  North  America  was  printed  by  James  Davis, 
printer  for  the  colony.  The  Essex  Journal,  the  first  newspaper 
printed  at  Newburyport,  was  printed  this  year.^ 

In  less  than  one  year,  more  than  6000  negroes  were  imparted 
into  South  Carolina.^ 

A  very  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  Salisbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  its  vicinity.  It  lasted  about  three  minutes,  and 
destroyed  or  damaged  upward  of  40  buildings  in  Salisbury,  and 
about  the  same  number  in  Almsbury.^ 

The  first  pavement  in  the  town  of  Salem  was  finished.^ 

John  Morehead,  minister  in  Boston,  died  at  the  age  of  70  ;^ 
Noah  Hobart,  minister  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  aged  68 
years ;'  and  John  Osgood,  minister  of  Midway  in  Georgia.® 

settle  on  on  his  lands  at  Broad  Bay ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, and  were  persuaded  by  some  of  their  German  brethren  in  Europe,  who 
had  lately  purchased  lands  in  the  southwestern  parts  of  Carolina  and  in  that 
quarter,  to  a  removal. 

I  Bibliotheca  Americana. 

9  Thomas,  u.  151,264. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.    Morse,  Geog.     From  1  November  1T72  to  21  July  1773. 

JVegroea. 

From  W.  Indies,  in  26  vessels       ....        700 
From  the  northern  colonies  in  6  do.                .  40 

From  Africa  in  83  do 5781 

6471 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  It  first  struck  Salisbury  Point,  and  then  followed 
the  course  of  Merrimac  river.  Its  devastations  were  one  mile  in  breadth  to 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Almsbury  Ferry. 

5  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  223.  This  pavement,  which  was  in  the  main 
street  (Essex),  was  740  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  60  in  width.  Another  pave- 
ment,  in  the  same  street,  of  3120  feet  in  length,  was  finished  in  1792. 

6  He  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1729  or  1730,  he  with  many  others,  who  sought  in  New  En^and 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  civil  and  relieious  liberty,  arrived  in  Boston,  and 
soon  after  formed  a  presbyterian  church,  oi  which  he  was  the  minister  until  his 
death.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  his 
labours,  and  the  accession  of  foreign  protestants,  that  in  1736  the  communicants 
were  about  250.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bdknap. 
Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.    Allen,  Biog. 

7  Stiles,  MS.  Mr.  Hobart  wrote  with  great  ability  in  the  episcopal  contro- 
versy. "  His  character  for  acuteness  of  genius,  learning,  and  all  the  virtues 
that  adorn  the  Christian  life,"  is  represented  to  have  been  **  not  inferior  to  any 
one  of  his  orftec*"  in  the  colony. 

8  Mr.  Osgood  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  ho  was  graduated  in  1733.  In  1735  he  was  ordained 
to  the  pastor^  care  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
A  part  of  his  society  having  removed  to  Georgia  in  1753,  and  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  removal  being  indicated,  he  went  from  CaroliDa  to  their  new  settlement 
in  1754,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  there  till  his  death.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Zubly,  of  Savannah,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  IVIr.  Osgood^s 
death,  says :  **  His  tender  regard  for  his  congregation,  and  his  anxiety  that  they 
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Intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was  l>ettnictk» 
communicated,  on  the  7ih  of  March,  in  a  message  from  the  °JkSSir 
throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament.     In  this  communication,  British  gp?- 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  represented,  as  not  merely  ob-  •"'"•°*» 
strucling  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  subversive  of 
the  British  constitution.     Although  the  papers,  accompanying  the 
royal  message,  rendered  it  evident  that   the  opposition  to  tbe 
sale  of  the  tea  was  common  to  all  the  colonies ;  yet  the  par- 
liament, enraged  at  the  violence  of  Boston,  selected  that  town  as 
the  object  of  legislative  vengeance.     Without  giving  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  a  hearing,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which   the  port  of  ^utet  tbT 
Boston  was  legally  precluded  from  the  privilege  of  landing  and  fi^rtoo  poit 
discharging,  or  of  lading  and  shipping  goods,  wares  and  merchan-  ^^'* 
dise ;  and  every  vessel  within  the  pomts  Alderton  and  Nahant 
was  required  to  depart  within  six  hours,  unless  laden  with  food 
or  fuel.    This  act,  which  shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was 
speedily  followed  by  another,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better 
regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts."    The  object  of  this  5^^^ 
act  was  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to  nKolatiqg 
abridge  the  liberties  of  the  people.^    In  the  apprehension  that,  JSt^SI*' 
in  the  execution  of  these  acts,  riots  would  take  place,  and  that  ments 
trials  or  murders,  committed  in  suppressing  thetn,  would  be 

might  t>e  kept  together,  engaged  him  to  remoye  into  this  province,  and  to  ahars 
with  them  all  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the  settling  of  a  wilderness ;  and 
he  lived  to  see  their  endeavours  so  blessed  as  to  turn  this  wilderness  into  a  garden, 
and  the  desert  place  into  fields  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed : — ^Near  forty  years, 
a  very  uncommon  period  in  our  climate,  did  he  continue  to  minister  in  holy 
things  among  you ;  all  this  time  you  were  in  his  heart  to  live  and  to  die  with 
you.  He  was  the  father  and  fiiend,  as  well  as  the  shepherd  of  his  flock. 
A  mutual  endearment  subsisted  all  that  time ;  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  no 
congregation  was  happier  in  a  minister,  and  no  minister  happier  in  a  coup 
gregation." — Midway  was  in  St.  John's  Parish.     See  1775  and  1778. 

1  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  council,  heretofore  elected  by  the  general  court,  was  to  be  appointed  if 
tbe  crown ;  the  royal  governor  was  invested  with  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  all  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  of  common  pleas,  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  the  attorney  general,  provost  martial,  justices,  sfaeriflb,  &c. ; 
town  meetings,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  charter,  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, expressly  forbidden,  without  leave  previously  obtained  of  the  governor  or 
lieutenant  governor  in  writing,  expressing  the  special  business  of  said  meeting, 
and  with  a  farther  restriction,  that  no  matter  should  be  treated  of  at  these  meet- 
ings, excepting  the  election  of  public  officers,  and  the  business  expressed  in  the 
governor's  permission  ;  jurymen,  who  had  been  elected  before  by  the  freehold- 
ers and  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns,  were  to  be  all  summoned  and  returned 
by  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties ;  the  whole  executive  government  waf  . 
taiken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  nomination  of  all  ia^rtant 
oflScen  invested  in  the  king,  or  his  governor. 

VOL.  n.  24 
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partially  decided  by  the  colonists ;  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if 
any  person  were  indicted  for  murder,  or  for  any  capital  offence, 
committed  in  aiding  magistracy,  the  governor  might  send  the 
person,  so  indicted,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be 
tried.  These  three  acts  were  passed  in  such  quick  succession, 
as  to  produce  the  most  inflammatory  effects  in  America,  where 
they  were  considered  as  forming  a  complete  system  of  tyranny. 
"  By  the  first,"  said  the  colonists,  "  the  property  of  unoffending 
thousands  is  arbitrarily  taken  away,  for  the  act  of  a  few  individu- 
als ;  by  the  second,  our  charterea  liberties  are  annihilated ;  and 
by  the  third,  our  lives  may  be  destroyed  with  impunity."  » 

The  parliament,  near  the  close  of  this  memorable  session, 
passed  an  act  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Quebec ;  which,  like  the  preceding 
acts,  was  considered  by  the  colonists  as  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tutional. 

General  Gage,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  forces  in 
North  America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  parliamentary 
laws  respecting  that  colony  and  its  capital ;  and  he  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  next  day,  at  a  numerous 
town  meeting,  called  to  consider  the  port  bill,  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the  other  colonies 
come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from  and 
exportation  to  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies, 
till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
North  America  and  her  liberties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injus- 
tice, inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  exceed  our  powers  of 
expression  :  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others, 
and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world."  Copies  of  this  vote  were 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonies. 

The  port  bill  arriving  in  different  parts  of  the  colonies,  copies 
of  it  were  multiplied  and  circulated  with  incredible  despatch,  and 
excited  universal  indignation.  At  Philadelphia,  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  for  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  should  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation  of  the 
act.  The  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  resolved,  that  the  first 
day  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  port  bill  was 
to  commence,  should  be  set  apart  by  the  members  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  "  devoutly  to  implore  the  divine 
interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  their  civil  rights,  and  the  evils  of  a  civil  war ;  to 
give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just 
and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  the  American  rights."  On 
the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  royal  governor,  the  earl  of 
Dunmore,  dissolved  them ;  but,  previously  to  their  separation, 
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89  of  the  members  signed  an  agreement,  in  which  they  de-     1774. 
clared,  '*  that  an  attack,  made  on  one  of  our  sister  colonies,  to  s^-v^<^ 
compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  espoase  th« 
British  America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  mito^ 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied."     They  also  recom-  sent ; 
mended  to  the  committee  of  correspondence,  to  communicate  with  andpropoM 
the  several  committees  of  the  other  colonies,  on  the  expediency  a  general 
of  appointing  depuries  to  meet  annually  in  general  congress,  to  ^"8»"* 
deliberate  on  those  measures,  which  the  united  interest  oi  Ameri- 
ca might  from  time  to  time  require. 

On  the  day  designated  by  the  port  act,  business  was  finished  Janei. 
Bt  Boston  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon ;  and  the  harbour  shut  up  ^nJ*^ 
against  all  vessels.     The  day  was  devoutly  kept  at  Williamsburg,  ried  ioto 
in  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.     In  Philadelphia  op«»^«»5 
it  was  solemnized  with  every  manifestation  of  public  grief;  the 
inhabitants  shut  up  their  houses ;  and,  after  divine  service,  "  a 
stillness  reigned  over  the  city,  which  exhibited  an  appearance  of 
the  deepest  distress."    In  other  places  it  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  mourning. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  politeness  and  *ndcanief 
hospitality,  no  less  than  for  industry  and  opulence,  were  sen-  ut^  in 
tenced,  on  the  short  notice  of  twenty  days,  to  a  deprivation  of  Bostoa 
the  means  of  subsistence.     The  rents  of  landholders  ceased,  or 
were  greatly  diminished.     The  immense  property  in  stores  and 
wharves  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  useless.     Labourers 
and  artificers,  and  many  others,  employed  in  the  numerous  occu- 

?ations  created  by  an  extensive  trade,  shared  the  general  calamity, 
i'hose  of  the  people  who  depended  on  \  regular  income,  and 
those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  daily  labour,  were  equally 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support.  Animated,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  they  endured  their  privations  with  inflexible 
•  rartitude.  Their  sufferings  were  soon  mitigated  by  the  sympathy,  which  ii 
and  relieved  by  the  charity  of  the  other  colonists.  Contributions  J^' ^Jq^i. 
were  every  where  raised  for  their  relief.  Corporate  bodies,  buUons. 
town  meetings,  and  provincial  conventions,  sent  them  letters  and 
addresses,  applauding  their  conduct,  and  exhorting  them  to  per- 
severance. The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  generously  offered 
the  Boston  merchants  the  use  of  their  harbour,  wharves,  ware- 
houses, and  their  personal  attendance  on  tlie  lading  or  unlading 
of  their  goods,  free  of  all  expense.  The  inhabitants  of  Salem 
concluded  an  address  to  governor  Gage,  in  a  manner  that  reflect- 
ed great  honour  on  their  virtue  and  patriotism  :  "  Bv  shutting  up 
the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might 
be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation 
of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with 
that  convenient  mart ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  we  must  be  dead 
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1774.    to  erery  idea  of  justice,  lo^  to  all  feelings  of  humaiiit|r,  coold 
v^-v-i^/  we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  fortuncf 

on  the  ruins  of  our  suffering  neighbours." 

Amnitl  At  the  annual  election  in  Massachusetts,  in  May,  not  less  than 

iJjJ^I^I^  thirteen  counsellors  were  negatived  by  governor  Gage.     He  laid 

Mttt.  nothing  before  the  general  court  more  than  the  common  business 

of  the  province ;  but  gave  notice  of  its  removal  to  Salem  on  the 

GtMfil       1st  of  June,  in  pursuance  of  the  act.     On  the  7th  of  June  the 

atStlMB;    court  met  according  to  an  adjournment  at  Salem ;  and  a  com- 

mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  the  state  of  the 

province.    The  house  of  representatives  at  length,  taking  into 

oonsideradon  the  unhappy  differences  which  had  long  subsisted 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  American   colonies,  resolved, 

■dvifet  ft     ^*  That  a  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several  colonies  on 

ooograu;    this  continent  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to  consult  upon 

the  present  state  of  die  colonies,  and  the  miseries  to  which  they 

are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  acts  of 

parliament  respecting  America  ;  and  tp  deliberate  and  determine 

upon  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  by  them  recommended  to 

all  the  colonies  for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  their  just 

rights  and  liberties  civil  and  religious,   and  the  restoration  of 

union  and  harniony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  most 

•ndcbooMt  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men."    In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 

dslefiaM.    lution,  a  committee  of  five  persons^  was  appointed,  to  meet  cono- 

mittees  or  delegates  from  the  other  colonies  at  Philadelphia,  or 

at  any  other  place  which  shall  be  judged  most  suitable,  on  the 

first  day  of  September  next ;  and  directed  the  speaker  of  the 

house  to  write  to  the  speakers  of  the  house  of  burgesses  or 

representatives  in  the  several  colonies,  to  inform  them  of  the 

The  meai-   substance  of  these  resolves.     The  necessity  of  a  general  coih 

""  '^    .  gress  was   soon  universally  perceived,   and  the   measure  was 

MtL  gradually  adopted  by  every  colony,  from  New  Hampsliire  to 

South  Carolina. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  delegates  from  eleven  colonies* 

Sept  B,       appeared  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  next  day,  having  formed 

FimcoDti-  themselves  into  a  congress,  unanimously  chose  Peyton  Randolph, 

grett.         i^te  speaker  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  president,  and  Mr.  Charles 

Thomson  secretary.     After  considerable  discussion  and  debate 

respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  it  was  resolved,  that 

each  colony  should  have  one  equal  vote,  whatever  might  be  tlie 

DedamtioD  number  of  its  deputies.      A    declaration  of  rights   was   soon 

of  r%bu.      agreed    on  ;    the  several  acts,   infringing   and   violating  those 

1  Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  James  Bowdoin,  and 
John  Adams. 

a  The  deputlM  of  North  CaioUna  did  not  anive  till  the  14  A. 
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rights,  recited  ;^  and  the  repeal  of  them  resolved  to  be  essen-    1T74. 
tially  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  n^%/^^/ 
Britain  and  the  colonies.     In  the  hope  that  peaceable  measures 
might  be  adequate  to  the  desired  object,  a  non  importation,  non 
consumption,  and  non  exportation  agreement,  was  made. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  congress,  having  resumed  the  con-  ReaoWemi 
sideration  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  American  " tJIei^- 
rights,  resolved  unanimously,  '^  that  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty 
be  prepared,  dutifully  requesting  the  royal  attention  to  the  griev- 
ances which  alarm  and  distress  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in 
North  America ;  and  entreating  his  majesty's  gracious  interposi- 
tion to  remove  such  grievances,  thereby  to  restore  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  that  harmony  so  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  British  empire,  and  so  ardently  desired  by   all 
America."    It  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Rutledge  be  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare such   an   address.     On  the   11th  of  the  month,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  that  a  memorial  be  prepared  to  the  people  ^ ^leMo? 
of  British  America,  stating   to  them  the  necessity  of  a  firm,  pie  of  Brit- 
united,  and  invariable  observance  of  the  measures  recommended  "^  Amcxi- 

.<-«•  CM.  * 

by  Congress,  as  they  tender  the  invaluable  rights  and  liberties      ' 
derived  to  tbem  from  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country : 
Also,  that  an  address  be  prepared  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  ad- 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Jay,  were  appointed  to  pre-  ™pi^of* 
pare  the  memorial  and  address.^  G.  Britain. 

1  Hie  acts  complained  of  were  such  as  had  heen  passed  by  parliainent  since 
1709,  m.  acts  of  4, 6, 6,  and  7  George  III,  which  imposed  duties  ^  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue  in  America ;  extended  the  power  of  the  admiralty  courts 
beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  deprived  the  American  subject  of  trial  by  jury ; 
authorized  the  judge's  certificate  to  indemnify  the  prAecutor  from  damages,  to 
which  he  might  omerwise  be  liable,  requiring  oppressive  security  from  a  claim- 
ant of  ships  and  goods  seized,  before  he  was  allowed  to  defend  his  property : 
Also  12  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  24,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better  securing  his  majesty's 
dock  3^rds,  magazines,  ships,  ammunition  and  stores,"  which  declares  a  new 
ofience  in  America,  and  deprives  the  American  subject  of  a  constitutional  trial 
by  jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorizing  the  trial  of  any  person,  charged  with 
tfie  committing  of  any  offence  described  in  the  said  act  out  of  the  realm,  to  be 
indicted  and  tried  for  the  same  within  any  shire  or  county  within  the  realm : 
Also  the  three  acts,  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  stopping  the 
port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  for  altering  the  charter  and  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  &c. : 
Also  the  act,  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  equitable  system  of  English 
laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny  there  to  the  ereat  danger  (from  so  total  a  dissimi- 
larity of  religion,  law,  and  government)  of  the  neighbouring  British  colonies, 
by  me  assistance  of  whose  blood  and  treasure  the  said  country  had  been  con- 
quered from  France :  Also  the  act,  passed  in  tlie  same  session,  for  the  better 
providing  suitable  quarters  for  officers  and  soldiers  in  his  majesty's  service  in 
North  America.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in 
leveral  of  these  colonies  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legialar 
tare  of  that  colony  in  which  such  army  was  kept,  is  against  law. 

S  life  of  R.  H.Lee,  i.  c.  6.    Bir.  Lee  wrote  the  Blemorial  to  Uie  people  of 
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1774.        These  papers  inspired  the  people  of  the  colonies  with  the 
v^^iv^w/   highest  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  their  delegates, 
Tbewpa-    ^^  and  attracted  the  admiration,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  Europe 
mtt^eftct  towards  themselves  and  the  cause  of  America."     The  memorial, 
ui  tha  coio-  address,  and  petition,  were  transmitted  to  the  colony  agents,  to 
Q*B^  *"  ^^  presented  and  printed.     Lord  Chatham,  speaking  of  them  ia 
*  the  house  of  lords,  said  :  "  When  your  lordships  look  at  the 
b^Srf^*^  papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America,  when  you  consider  their 
Chatham,     decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their 
cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.     For  myself,  I  must 
declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation,  and  it 
has  been  my  favourite  study,  I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have 
studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  tlie  world — that  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion, 
under  such  complication  of  circumstances,  no  nation,  or  body  ojf 
men,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia." ^ 
Letien  to         A  letter  was  also  written  to  the  people  of  Canada  ;  and  letters 
Sbecxok!^  were  addressed   to  the   colonies  of  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotia, 
BiM.  Georgia,  and  the   Floridas,  inviting  them  to  unite  with  their 

brethren  in  what  was  deemed  the  common  cause  of  all  British 
America.  After  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  congress  dissolved 
themselves ;  but  not  without  giving  their  opinion,  "  that  another 
congress  should  be  held  on  the  tenth  of  May  next  ensuing,  at 
Philadelphia,  unless  the  redress  of  their  grievances  should  be 
previously  obtained ;"  and  recommending  "to  all  the  colonies 
to  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  ready  to  attend 
at  that  time  and  place,  should  events  make  their  meeting  ne- 
cessary." 
Reiola-  The   resolutions  ^f  the  Continental  Congress   received   the 

Son€d*by    g^^^^al  sanction  of  the  provincial  congresses,  and  of  the  colonial 
Uiecoio-      assemblies.^    Though  the  power  of  that  congress  was  merely 
advisory  ;  "  yet  their  recommendations  were  more  generally  and 
more  efiectually  carried  into  execution,  than  the  laws  of  the  best 
regulated  state." 

British  America ;  Mr.  Jay,  the  Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  lb.  On 
the  7th  of  January  following,  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  from  London  :  "  I  have  lately 
read  various  letters  from  several  inland  manufacturers  to  their  mercantile  corres- 
pondents, and  I  find  that  the  address  to  the  people  of  this  country  hath  wrought, 
and  s  still  working  wonders."    Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  295. 

1  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  c.  5. 

9  The  assembly  of  New  York  was  the  only  legislature,  that  withheld  its  ap- 
probation from  the  resolutions  of  congress.  The  capital  of  that  province  had 
long  been  the  head  quarters  of  the  British  army  in  America ;  and  many  of  the 
best  families  were  connected  with  persons  of  influence  in  Great  Britain.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  land  in  the  province  "  fostered  an  aristocratic  spirit*' 
To  these  and  other  causes  it  is  ascribed,  that  the  party  for  royal  government  was 
more  numerous  and  more  respectable  i&  New  York*  than  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies.    Ramsay. 


mes. 
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The  entire  aspect  of  things  in  Massachusetts  was  still  inauspi-     1774. 
cious.     Soon  after  general  Gage's  arrival,  two  regiments  of  foot,   s^-v-^^/ 
with   a  small  detachtnent  of  artillery  and  some  cannon,  were  Affaire  of 
landed  at  Boston,  and  encamped  on  the  common ;  and  they  had  JJttJ"****" 
been  gradually  reinforced   by  several  regiments  from  Ireland, 
New  York,  Halifax,  and  Quebec.     The  arrival  and  station  of 
these  troops  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  inhahitants  of  Boston 
and  of  the  circumjacent  counties.     Their  jealousy  was  increased 
by  the  stationing  of  a  British  guard  on  Boston  neck,  and  perse- 
verance in  repairing  and  manning  the  fortifications  at  that  entrance 
of  the  town.     On  the  1st  of  September,  governor  Gage  sent 
two  companies,  and  took  possession  of  the  powder  in  the  arsenal 
at  Charlestown.^     What  was  lodged  in  the  magazine  at  Boston 
was  also  withholden  from  the  legal  proprietors.     These  injurious 
measures  rendering  consultation  necessary,  delegates  assembled 
for  that  purpose  from  the  several  towns  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
This  assembly  passed  a  number  of  spirited  resolutions,  containing  Sept  6. 
a  detail  of  the  particulars  of  their  intended  opposition  to  the  late  ^j^^JJ^  ^*' 
acts  of  parlianjent,  and  a  general  declaration,  ''  that  no  obedience 
is  due  from  the  province  to  either,  or  any  part  of  the  said  acts, 
but  that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked 
administration  to  enslave  America."     These  resolves,  "  which 
in  boldness  exceeded  any  that  had  been  adopted,"  were  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  continental  congress ;  and  were  explicitly 
sanctioned  by  that  august  body. 

Governor  Gage  had .  issued  writs  for  the  holding  of  a  general  Memben 
assembly  at  Salem  on  the  6th  of  October ;  but  afterward  judged  i;*SIJJ*J|JJ 
it  expedient  to  counteract  the  writs  by  a  proclamation  for  sus-  form  a  pro- 
pending  the  meeting  of  the  members  returned.     The  legality  of  ^'^y  ^  **" 
the  proclamation,  however,  was  questioned  ;  and  the  new  mem-  ' 

bers,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  meeting  according  to  the  precept, 
and  neither  the  governor  nor  any  substitute  attending,  they 
resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  and  soon  adjourned 
to  Concord.     They  there  chose  Mr.  Jolin  Hancock  president ; 

1  The  areenal  was  in  the  northwest  part  of  Charlestown,  between  Medford 
and  Cambridge.  About  200  of  the  king's  troops  passed  silenUy  in  13  boats  up 
Mystic  river  in  the  night;  and,  disembarking  at  a  convenient  place,  proceeded 
to  the  powder  house,  and  carried  off  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  deposited 
there,  amounting  to  250  or  300  barrels.  Intelligence  of  this  tiansaction  was  rapidly 
circulated  ;  and  in  the  morning  several  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  assembled  at  Cambridge,  principally  in  arras,  and  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  marching  into  Boston,  to  demand  a  delivery  of  the  powder,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the  troops.  Amidst  the  noise  and  confusion  attend- 
ing this  affair,  there  sprang  up  a  rumour,  that  the  fleet  and  troops  were  firing  on 
the  town  of  Boston  ;  and  it  flew  through  New  England  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  less  than  24  hours  there  were  between  30  and  40,000  men  in  arms.  Pres. 
Stiles,  MS.  Governor  Gage,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  3  September, 
mentions  "  the  arsenal  in  Cambridge,  which,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  before  sent  a 
detachmeat  to  secure,  aad  lodged  it  in  Castle  William."  Pailiamentaiy  Regifter. 
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1774.    md  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  governor  vnAk  a  re- 
v^iv-i^  monstrance,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request,  that  he  would 
desist  from  the  construcdon  of  the  fortress  at  the  entrance  into 
Boston, ''  and  restore  that  pass  to  its  neutral  state."     The  gover- 
nor expressed  himself  indignandy  at  their  supposition  of  danger 
from  English  troops  to  any,  excepting  enemies;  and  warned 
and  take     them  to  desist  from  their  illegal  proceedings.     Without  regarding 
measures     his  admonition,  they  adjourned  to  Cambridge ;  and,  when  re- 
fence  of  Se  assembled,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
province,     immediate  defence  of  the  province ;  resolved  to  enlist  a  number  a( 
the  inhabitants,  to  be  in  readiness  to  turn  out  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing; elected  three  general  officers^  to  command  those  minute 
men  and  the  militia,  in  case  of  their  being  called  out  to  action ; 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  committee  of  supplies. 
The  same  congress,  meeting  again  in  November,  resolved  to  get 
in  readiness  12,000  men,  to  act  on  any  emergency ;  and  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  miliua  should  be  enlisted  as  minute  men,  and 
receive  pay ;  appointed  two  additional  general  officers  ;^  and 
sent  persons  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  aa|^- Connecticuty 
to  inform  those  colonies  of  its  measures,  and  to  request  tbw 
cooperadon  in  making  up  an  army  of  20,000  men.    A  committee 
was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ; 
and  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  several  ministers  in 
the  province,  requesting  their  assistance  in  averting  the  threatened 
slavery.^ 

The  popularity  of  the  measures  taken  for  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  British  government,  and  the  con6dence 
reposed  in  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  appear  from 
Gov.  Gage*  the  testimony  of  governor  Gage  :  "  The  officers  of  the  militia 
have,  in  most  places,  been  forced  to  resign  their  commissions, 
and  the  men  chose  their  officers,  who  are  frequendy  made  and 
tmmade ;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  as  the  provincial  congress 
seems  to  proceed  higher  and  higher  m  their  determinations,  if 
persons  should  be  authorized  by  them  to  grant  commisaons,  and 
assume  every  power  of  a  legal  government^  for  their  edicts  are 
implicidy  obeyed  throughout  the  country."^ 

1  Hon.  Jedidiah  Preble,  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  and  colonel  Pomeroy. 

9  Col.  Thomas,  and  colonel  Heath. 

3  The  form  of  the  letter  was  as  follows  :  <<  Rev.  Sir,  We  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  heaven,  in  constantly  supplying  us  with  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  whose  concern  has  been  the  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  of  thit 
people.  In  a  day  like  this,  when  all  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
exerting  themselves  to  deliver  this  country  from  its  present  calamities,  we  can- 
not but  place  great  hopes  in  an  order  of  men,  who  have  ever  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  country's  cause,  and  do  therefore  recommend  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  in  the  several  towns  and  oUier  places  in  this  colony,  that  they 
aiMst  us  in  avoidinK  that  dreadfiil  akveiy*  widi  which  we  are  now  threatooed." 

^  Pariiamentiiy  Register; 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  proclaraation  that  had  been     1774. 
issued  by  the  king,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  stores    ^^^v*^./ 
from  Great  Britain,  reached  America.     The  people  of  Rhode  Royal  pro- 
Island  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  it,  than  they  moved  ^ums*^'* 
from  the  public  battery  about  40  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  violence  in 
assembly  of  the  colony  passed  resolutions  for  obtaining  arms  and  ^  ^*la'"*t 
military  stores,  and  for  raising  and  arming  the  inhabitants.^     In 
New  Hampshire  similar  precaudons  were  taken.  The  public  letter  and  New 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  king's  order  in  council,  prohi-  Hamj»hiie. 
biting  the  exportation  of  military  stores,  were  published  at  Rhode 
Island ;  and  this  publication,  with  an  account  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  in  that  colony,  were  sent  by  the  committee  in  Boston 
to  a  committee  in  Portsmouth.     Mr.  Paul  Revere  went  express 
with  a  despatch  from  that  committee.     The  day  after  his  arrival 
at  Portsmouth,  about  400  men  coUected  together,  and  proceed- 
ing to  his  majesty's  Casde  William  and  Mary,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  took  forcible  possession  of  it,  occupied  the  garrison 
till  they  bad  broken  open  the  powder  house,  and  carried  away 
upwards  of  100  barrels  of  powder.^ 

In  the  more  southern  colonies,  signs  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
of  the  British  government  were  still  strongly  manifested.     A  Meeting  of 
meeting  of  the  officers  under  the  command  of  governor  Dun-  y^^^^aT 
more  was  holden  at  Fort  Gower  on  the  6th  of  November,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  grievances  of  British  America. 
They  resolved,  that  they  would  bear  the  most  faithful  allegiance  Re^olu- 
to  his  majesty,  king  George  the  Third,  whilst  his  majesty  delights 
to  reign  over  a  brave  and  free  people  ;  but  as  the  love  of  liberty, 
attachments  to  the  real  interests  and  just  rights  of  America,  out- 

1  The  king's  cannon  upon  Fort  Island  consisting  of  6  twenty  four  poundera, 
18  ei^t  pounders,  14  six  pounders,  and  6  four  pounders,  were  conveyed  to 
Providence.  Captain  Wallace,  on  his  return  to  Newport  from  a  cruise,  apprized 
of  this  seizure,  waited  upon  governor  Wanton  to  inquire  of  him  why  such  a 
step  had  been  taken.  The  governor  frankly  told  him,  **  they  had  done  it  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  any  of  his  servants ;  and 
that  they  meant  to  make  use  of  them  to  defend  themselves  against  any  power 
that  shall  offer  to  molest  them.'*  Letter  of  vice  admiral  Greaves,  dated  oa 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Rose,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  12th  December, 
1774.  • 

3  Letter  from  governor  Wentworth  to  governor  Gage,  in  the  Parliamentary 
Renter.  The  letter  is  dated  14  December,  and  states,  "  this  most  unhappy 
affiar  was  perpetrated  here  this  day.**  Gov.  Wentworth  ascribes  it  to  the  pubh- 
cations  and  proceedings  at  Rhode  Island,  and  the  despatch  from  Boston. — 
General  authorities  for  this  year :  Ramsay,  Amer.  Revol.  i.  c.  6 ;  Revol.  S.  Car. 
L  16—23.  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  8—10.  History  of  the  Dispute  with  America,  from 
its  Origin  in  1754.  Having  seen  in  Bibliolheca  Americana  this  title  of  a  work, 
which  w^as  there  ascribed  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  1  made  inquiry  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  That 
History  was  first  printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  It  is  the  first  article  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  Almon*s  Remembrancer.  See  also  Adams'  Letters,  Lett.L 
MaiBhaU,  ii.  152—189.    Adams,  N.  £ng.  c.  23,  24.    Warren,  i.  c.  4,  5. 
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weigh  every  other  consideration,  they  resolved,  that  they  would 
exert  every  power  within  them  for  the  defence  of  Aroerican 
liberty,  and  for  the  support  of  her  just  rights  and  privileges ; 
*'  not  in  any  precipitate,  riotous,  or  tumultuous  manner,  but  when 
regularly  called  forth  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  countryr 
men." 

A  provincial  congress  of  Maryland,  holden  at  Annapolis  in 
December,  unanimously  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  conti- 
nental congress,  and  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  suited  to 
the  crisis*  One  resolution  was :  "  That  if  the  late  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, relative  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  shall  be  attempted  lobe 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  colony,  or  if  the  assumed 
power  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  or  any  other  cobny ;  in 
such  case,  this  province  will  aid  such  colony  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power."  Another  resolution  recommended  to  the  commit-* 
tees  of  each  county  to  raise  by  subscription,  or  in  such  other 
voluntary  manner  as  they  think  proper,  such  sums  of  money  as, 
with  monies  already  raised,  would  amount  to  £10,000  ;  and  that 
the  committees  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  several  counties.  The  same 
congress  resolved  unanimously.  That  contributions  from  the  sev* 
eral  counties  of  this  province  for  supplying  the  necessities  and 
alleviating  the  necessities  of  our  brethren  in  Boston  ought  to  be 
continued  in  such  manner,  and  so  long,  as  their  occasions  may 
remiire.^ 

Judge  Drayton,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  Jury  at  a  judicial 
court  held  at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  gave  a  decided  indication 
of  the  energy  and  patriotism,  for  which  he  was  soon  afterwards 
distinguished.  "  In  order,"  said  he,  "  to  stimulate  your  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  your  civil  liberties,  which  protect  your  religious 
rights ;  instead  of  discoursing  to  you  the  laws  of  other  states, 
and  comparing  them  to  our  own,  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  your 
civil  liberties  are,  and  to  charge  you,  which  I  do  in  the  roost 
solemn  manner,  to  hold  them  dearer  than  your  lives ;  a  lesson 
and  charge  at  all  times  proper  from  a  judge,  but  particulary  so 
at  this  crisis,  when  America  is  in  one  general  and  generous 
commotion  touching  this  truly  important  point.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  draw  any  other  character  of  those  liberties  than  that 
great  line  by  which  they  are  distinguished ;  and  happy  is  it  for 
die  subject,  that  those  liberties  can  be  marked  in  so  easy  and  so 
distinguished  a  manner.  And  this  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter :  English  people  cannot  be  taxed,  nay  they  cannot  be  bound 
by  any  law,  unless  by  their  consent,  expressed  by  tliemselves  or 


1  Parliamentary  Register. 
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by  their  representatives  of  their  own  election.  This  colony  was  1T74. 
settled  by  English  subjects,  by  a  people  from  England  herself;  s^^-v^^/ 
a  people  are  brought  over  with  them,  who  planted  in  this  colony, 
and  who  transmitted  to  their  posterity  the  invaluable  rights  of 
Endishmen  ;  rights,  which  no  time,  no  contract,  no  climate  can 
dimmish.  .  .  .  Hence,  by  all  those  ties  which  mankind  hold 
most  dear  and  sacred  ;  your  reverence  to  your  ancestors ;  your 
love  to  your  own  interests ;  your  tenderness  to  your  posterity ; 
by  all  the  awful  obligations  oi  your  oath,  I  charge  you  to  do 
your  duty ;  to  maintain  the  laws,  the  rights,  the  constitution  of 
your  country,  even  at  the  hazard  of  your  lives  and  fortunes." 
Supposing  that  "  courtly  judges,  who  style  themselves  the  king's 
servants,  might  possibly  think  that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
American  a^irs,  this  charge  is  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the 
king ;  but  for  my  part,"  proceeds  the  judge,  "  in  my  judicial 
character,  I  know  no  master  but  the  law ;  I  am  a  servant,  not  to 
the  king,  but  to  the  constitution ;  and,  in  my  estimation,  I  shall 
best  discharge  my  duty  as  a  good  servant  to  the  king  and  a 
trusty  officer  under  the  constitution,  when  I  boldly  declare  the 
laws  to  the  people,  and  instruct  them  in  their  civil  rights."^ 

The  testimony  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Dr. Warren, 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  at  once  illustrative  of  his  own 
patriotism  and  of  that  of  his  countrymen.  "  It  is  the  united 
voice  of  America  to  preserve  their  freedom  or  lose  their  lives  in 
defence  of  it.  Their  resolutions  are  not  the  effects  of  incon- 
siderate rashness,  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  enquiry  and 
deliberadon.  I  am  convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  Liber^  was 
never  so  universally  diffijsed  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
People,  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is 
through  all  North  America."^ 

Dr.  Franklin  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  deputy  post  Dr.  Frank- 
master  general  in  North  America.    When  he  received  the  office,  ej  from'thi 
it  would  not  pay  the  salary  allowed  him ;  but  it  now  produced  poit-oflfce. 
near  £3000  a  year  clear  to  the  English  treasury.  The  cause  of  his 
dismission  was  his  fidelity  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
The  petition  of  Massachusetts  assembly  to  the  king,  for  the 
removal  of  governor  Hutchinson  and  lieutenant  governor  Oliver, 
having  been  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  Committee  for  Plantation 
afiairs,  Dr.  Franklin  was  required,  in  January,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  that  committee.     He  supported  the  petition,  and  the  day 
after  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  post  master.     It  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  he  had  now  become  obnoxious  to  the  government, 

1  Parliamentary  Register. 

S  Letter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  A  foe  simile  of  the 
origina]  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Quincy.  The  letter  is  dated  **  Boston,  November 
2l8t,  1774." 
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whose  councils  he  embarrassed,  and  whose  measures  he  thwarted. 
His  remarks,  on  this  occasion,  illustrate  his  own  character,  and 
the  question  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. "  When  I  see  that  all  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances 
are  so  odious  to  government,  that  even  the  mere  pipe,  which 
conveys  them,  becomes  obnoxious,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
peace  and  union  is  to  be  maintained  or  restored  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  Grievances  cannot  be  redressed 
unless  they  are  known  ;  and  they  cannot  be  known  but  through 
complaints  and  petitions :  If  these  are  deemed  affronts,  and  the 
messengers  punished  as  offenders,  who  will  henceforth  send 
petitions  f  and  who  will  deliver  them  ? — It  has  been  thoudit  a 
dangerous  thing  in  any  state  to  stop  up  the  vent  of  griefs.  Wise 
governments  have  therefore  generally  received  petitions  with 
some  indulgence,  even  when  but  slightly  founded.  Those  who 
think  themselves  injured  by  their  rulers,  are  sometimes,  by  a 
mild  and  prudent  answer,  convinced  of  their  errour.  But  where 
complaining  is  a  crime,  hope  becomes  despair."  ^ 

A  congress  was  held  in  Georgia  by  Sir  James  Wright,  gover- 
nor of  that  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  the  kings  and  head- 
men of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations';  who  ceded  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  several  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  in  the 
most  fertile  and  healthful  part  of  the  country,  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  which  they  owed  to  the  Indian  traders.^ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  family  of  Logan,  the  celebrated 
Shawanese  chief,  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  whites  under  the 
command  of  captain  Michael  Cresap.  The  cause  of  this  outrage 
was  a  report,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  a  number  of  white 
persons,  who  were  looking  out  for  new  settlements.  A  war 
immediately  ensued,  and  many  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  In  the  autumn,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway,  between  the  coUect- 
ed  lorces  of  the  Shawanese,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia,  in  which  the  Indians  were 
defeated.  They  sued  for  peace ;  but  Logan  disdained  to  appear 
among  the  suppliants.  The  speech  which  he  sent  by  a  messen- 
ger to  lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  is  justly  admired  for 
its  conciseness  and  eloquence.  "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to 
say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 


1  Original  Letters  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  Hon.  Thomas  Gushing,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
iU.  116. 

3  Stokes,  Brit.  Colonies.  This  cession  was  obtained  "  with  the  greatest  fair- 
nem ;  '*  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
prevented  the  intended  efiects.    lb. 
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not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Lc^an  1774. 
remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was 
my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed,  as  they 
passed,  and  said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I  had 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one 
man.  Colonel  Cresap,  tlie  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unpro- 
voked, murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  roe  for  revenge. 
I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  oi  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  bis 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one."* 

The  Shawanese  Indians,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
did  not,  at  this  period^  exceed  600.^ 

The  Indians  on  the  Ohio  having  committed  hostilities,  Virginia  Battle  with 
sent  out  colonel  Lewis  with  1400  men,  who  were  attacked,  on  }!j^.^*° 
the  10th  of  October,  by  about  600  Indians.     In  this  battle  about 
400  of  the  Virginians  were  killed,  and  100  wounded ;  20  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  field. ^ 

Governor  Tiyon,  of  New  York,  gave  10,000  acres  of  new  Prof.ofhiw 
lands  to  King's  College,  and  founded  in  that  seminary  a  professor-  >n  King's 
ship  of  municipal  law.*  *^ 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  British  government  for  the  better  Act  for 
regulating  the  government  of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  J^owL- 
Bay  in  New  Endand.     By  this  act,  from  the  1st  of  August  this  mentof 
year  so  much  oi  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  as  related  ***"• 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  the  assistants  and  counsellors 
of  that  province  was  revoked.^ 

Lamps  were,   for  the   first   time,  liehted  in  the   streets  of  I^"P«''»«^ 
Boston>     ■  »«°«»"- 


I  Jeflferson,  Notes  on  Virginia.  Allen,  Biog.  ^rt,  Logan.  Loskiel,  p.  ii.  c.  2. 
Logan  was  tlie  second  son  of  Shikellemus,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Cayuea 
nation,  whose  residence  was  at  Shamokin,  and  who  was  very  hospitable  to  the 
white  people  whose  business  led  them  that  way.  Count  Zinzendorf,  when  in 
this  country  in  1742,  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  visited  him  at  his  house 
in  Shamokin.  About  the  year  1772,  Logan  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Heckewelder, 
the  well  known  Moravian  missionary,  by  an  Indian  friend,  as  son  to  the  late 
reputable  chief  Shikellemus,  and  as  a  friend  (o  the  white  people  ;  and  in  AprU, 
1773,  while  on  his  passage  down  the  Ohio  for  Muskingum,  he  called  at  Logan's 
settlement ;  "  where,"  he  says,  "  I  received  every  civility  I  could  expect  from 
such  of  the  familv  as  were  at  home.** 

9  Stiles,  MS.  from  Mr.  Jones*s  Journal,  1773. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Charters  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts.    Append.  89. 

6  Boston  Records.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 
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There  were  in  Connecticut  191,392  white  inhabitants,  and 
6464  blacks  ;^  in  Rhode  Island,  69,678  souls.* 

In  consideration  of  the  dark  aspect  of  public  affairs,  the  cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College  voted,  that  there  be  no  public 
commencement,  this  year.  The  candidates  received  their  de^ 
grees  in  a  general  diploma.^ 

Observations  on  the  act  of  Parliament,  commonly  caDed 
*  The  Boston  Port  Bill,'  with  Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and 
Standing  Armies,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  junior,  were  published  in 
May  at  Boston,  and  reprinted  this  year  at  London  :^  A  summary 
View  of  the  rights  of  British  America.**  The  Royal  American 
Magazine  was  published  in  Boston ;  the  last  periodical  work 
printed  there  before  the  revolution.^ 

Major  general  John  Winslow  died  at  Hingham,  aged  71  years; 
Sir  William  Johnson,  baronet,  at  Albany,  aged  60  years.  Major 
general  John  Bradstreet  died*  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
a  very  liberal  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  died,  at  the  age  of 
about  54  years.'' 

1  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  This  was  the  return  of  a  census.  The  census  in  17M 
returned  128,218  whites  and  3587  blaclcs;  in  1762,  it  returned  141,076  whites 
and  4590  blacks.  "  Increase  50,000  in  12  years,  beside  8000  families  or  82,000 
Bouls  emigrated  in  that  space." 

8  Ibid.  Families,  9439.  Souls,  54,436  whites,  1482  Indians,  8761  Negroaf. 
[See  A.  D.  1755.1     Newport  contained  9209  souls. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Royal  Amer.  Magazine. 

4  Life  of  Quincy,  150.    Biblioth.  Amer.  172. 

5  Jefferson,  Yirg.  Query  23. 

6  It  was  printed  by  and  for  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  was  continued  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  when  the  war  put  a  period  to  it.  Under  the  head  of  <*  Histoiical 
Chronicle,*'  many  official  and  other  papers,  illustrative  of  the  crisis,  are  pre- 
•erved. 

7  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  f.  r.  and  a.  s.  s.  ii.  602.  Mr.  Hollii  en* 
liched  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  with  a  great  number  of  curious,  valuable, 
and  costly  books.  He  was  an  eminent  virtuoso  and  antiquary ;  and  many  of 
the  books,  which  he  sent  to  the  Library,  are  very  rare,  and  contain  illustrative 
remarks  respecting  the  authors,  the  occasions  of  them,  &c.  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  distin^shed  commonly  by  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  On  the 
destruction  of  Harvard  Hall  by  tire,  in  1764,  he  subscribed  £200  sterling  to  the 
Apparatus,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  Library.  His  benefactions  to  the  coUege, 
during  his  life  time,  are  supposed  to  amount  to  more  than  £1400  sterling.  Two 
alcoves  in  the  Library  (beside  many  books  in  the  other  alcoves)  are  entlfely 
filled  with  books  of  his  donation ;  and  are  generally  bound  very  neafljTj  ofteH 
eoperbly.  **  The  bindings  of  books,"  he  observed,  "  are  little  regarded  bj^dl^  for 
my  own  proper  library ;  but  by  long  experience  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  attiead 
to  them  for  other  libraries ;  having  thereby  drawn  notice,  with  preservation,  on 
many  excellent  books,  or  curious,  which,  it  is  probable,  would  else  have  passed 
unheeded  and  neglected."  In  addition  to  these  benefactions  he,  at  his  deceaae» 
bequeathed  to  the  college  £500  stcriing,  to  be  laid  out  in  books.  The  Amraal 
Register  says  of  Mr.  Hollis,  that  "  in  him  was  united  the  humane  and  disin- 
terested virtue  of  Brutus,  with  the  active  and  determined  spirit  of  Sidney ;  that 
he  was  illustrious  in  his  manner  of  usinc  an  ample  fortune,  not  by  spending  it  in 
the  parade  of  life,  which  he  despised,  out  by  assisting  the  deserving,  and  en- 
couraging the  arts  and  sciences,  which  he  promoted  with  zeal  and  affection. 
His  humani^  and  generosity  were  not  coniined  to  the  small  spot  of  his  own 
eountiy ;  he  sought  for  ment  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  considering  himself  aa 
a  dtizen  oi  the  world." 
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The  British  government  did  not  relax  its  coercive  measures  Proceed- 
relative  to  ihe  colonics.     The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament  Jj^^gjJ/*'' 
toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  (30  November),  had 
stated,  ''  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience 
to  the  laws  still  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a  very 
criminal  nature,  and  that  these  proceedings  had  been  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  in  other  of  his  colonies,  and  unwarrant- 
able attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  bis 
kingdoms  by  unlawful  combinations ;  and  that  he  had  taken  such 
measures,  and  given  such  orders,  as  he  judged  most  proper  and 
effectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  which  were  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  the  late  parliament,  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  for  restoring  and 
preserving  peace,  order,  and  good  government  in  tl>e  province 
of  Massachusetts."     An  address,  proposed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  answer  to  this  speech,  and  echoing  it,  produced  a  warm 
debate ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.     A  similar  ad- 
dress was  carried,  after  a  spirited  debate,  in  the  upper  house  ; 
but  nine  lords  entered   a  protest  against  it.     Soon  after  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament,  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
congress  reached  Great  Britain.     The  parliament,  having  ad- 
journed for  the  Christmas  holidays  without  coming  to  any  decision 
on  American  afiairs,  took  up  this  subject  as  soon  as  it  met  again 
in  January.     At  this  critical  moment,  lord  Chatham,  after  a  long  Jan.aa 
retirement,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  with  all  ^^S!^^ 
the  strength  of  his  impressive  eloquence  endeavoured  to  dissuade  poses  the 
his  countrymen  from  attempting  to  subdue  the  American  colonists  ™*«««?'«"  ^ 
by  force  of  arms.     That  illustrious  sage  had  now  become  vener-  ten^ 
able  by  his  years ;  but  he  spake  with  the  fire  of  youth.     After 
some  general  observations  on  the  importance  of  the  American 
controversy,  he  enlarged  on  the  ruinous  events  that  were  coming 
on  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  this  dispute  and  the  measures 
of  the  ministry ;  arraigned  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  great 
severity ;  reprobated  their  whole  system  of  American  politics ; 
and  moved,  that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  movei  an 
most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  him,  that,  in  order  to  open  JheSngl^ 
the  way  toward  an  happy  setdement  of  the  dangerous  troubles 
in  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments,  and  soften  animosi- 
ties there,  and,  above  all,  for  the  preventing,  in  the  mean  lime, 
any  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  suffering  under 
the  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before  their  eyes,  posted  in  tlieir 
town,  it  noay  graciously  please  bb  majesty,  that  immediate  orders 
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1775.     may  be  despatched  to  general  Grage,  for  removing  his  nmjes^s 
^^-^^^<^  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigours  of  the  season, 
for  remov-    and  Other  circumstances  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  acconn 
tnMp9*from  w^odation  of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable- 
Boston.       This  motion  was  supported  by  his  lordship  in  a  pathetic  speecb, 
and  by  lord  Camden,  lord  Shelbume,  and  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.     A  respectable 
minority,  however,  in  both  houses,  was  strongly  seconded  bjr 

Petitions  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  throughout  the 
ingdom,  and  particularly  by  those  of  London  and  Bristol. 
Petition  of       On  the  26th  of  January,  a  petition  was  offered  from  Mr* 
reftfs7d"a"   Bollan,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Lee;  stating,  that  they  were 
hearing.      authorized  by  the  American  continental  congress  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  congress  to  the  king,  which  his  majesty  had 
referred  to  that  house,  and  that  they  were  enabled  to  throw  great 
light  on  the  subject ;  and  praying  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  in 
support  of  the  said  petition.     A  violent  debate  ensued.     The 
friends  of  the  ministry,  while  they  refused  to  hear  and  discuss 
the  petition,  insulted  it,  as  containing  nothing  but  pretended 
grievances ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
Feb.  1.  Lord  Chatham,  persevering  in  the  prosecution  of  his  concilia* 

h^"*8^con.'  ^"7  schsme,  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  the  outlines  of  a 
dilatory      bill,  under  the  title  of  "  A  provisional  act  for  settling  the  troubles 
bUl  rcjectp    j^  America,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authori^ 
and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies ;" 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  64  to  32,  without  being 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 
—  9-  A  joint  address  from  the  lords  and  commons  was  at  length 

brdrMd     presented  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  returned  thanks  for  the 
comxDonsto  communication  of  the  papers  relative  to  the  state  of  the  British 
*^  ^"«*      colonies  in  America ;  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  rebellioii 
actually  exists  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  besousht 
his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  enforce  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature ; 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  assured  him,  that  it  was  their 
fixed  resolution,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  properties,  tO' 
stand  by  his  majesty  against  all  rebellious  attempts,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  just  rights  of  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament. 
— 10.  The  next  day,  the  prime  minister,  lord  North,  moved  for 

•Biu  for  r«-   Jeave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
the  trade  of  provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
N.England.  Connecticut,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  ia 
the  West  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  those  provinces  from  carrying* 
on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  places- 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  bill,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a 
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limited  time*     After  much  opposition  in  both  houses,  the  biU  was     1775. 
rati6ed  by  a  great  majority.^  n^nt^^ 

While  this  bill  was  depending,  lord  North  suddenly  moved  l^rd  ^ 
what  he  termed  a  concihatory  proposition.     The  purport  of  it  cowcUia. 
was,  that  parliament  would  forbear  to  tax  any  colouy,  which  torypropo- 
should  engage  to  make  provision  for  contributing  its  proportion  "^^"* 
to  the  common  defence,  and  to  make  provision  also  for  the 
support  of  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
such  colony.     The  proposition  was  founded  on  no  one  radical 
principle  of  reconciliation ;   the  minister  himself  at  length  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  was  designed  to  divide  America,  while  it 
should  unite  Great  Britain.     It  was  transmitted  to  tiie  several 
colonial  governors,  in  a  circular  letter  from  lord  Dartmouth  ;  but 
the  colonists  universally  felt  too  strongly  the  importance  of  union, 
and  understood  too  well  the  real  principle  of  the  contest,  to  be 
divided  or  deceived  by  a  proposition,  that  was  conciliatory  in 
name  only. 

Soon  after  parliament  had  passed  the  bill  for  restraining  the  Bin  for  re- 
trade  of  New  England,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the  in-  S!?t«de  of 
habitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  supporting  Uie  middle 
their  northern  brethren  in  every  measure  of  opposition ;  which  JJjJ^^ch^ 
occasioned  a  second  bill  to  be  brought  in  and  passed  for  imposing  niet. 
similar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware.     Whatever  was  the  view  of  the  British 
ministry  in  making  this  discrimination,  the  omission  of  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina  in  this  restraining  bill,  was  con- 
sidered in  America  as  calculated  to  pcomote  disunion ;  but  the 
three  exempted  colonies  spumed  tlie  proffered  favour,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  neighbours.     At  the 
very  time  when  the  restraining  acts  were  framing,  tlie  constitu- 
tional assembly  of  New  York  was  preparing  a  petition  to  the  Petition  of 
British   parliament  for   a   redress  of  grievances ;  and   it  both  J^r^^it  • 
disappointed  and  confounded  those  who  had  calculated  much  on 
the  moderation  of  that  province,  to  find  the  very  "  loyal  assem- 
bly" of  New  York  stating  that  an   exemption  from   internal 
taxation,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  their  own  civil 
government,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony,  were 
esteemed  by  them  as  their  undoubted  and  unalienable  rights. 
*'  We  feel,"  said  they,  "  the  most  ardent  desire  to  promote  a 

t  The  penal  acts  of  1774  were  entirely  levelled  against  Massachusetts ;  but 
lord  North  assigned  these  reasons  for  extending  the  fishery  bill  to  the  three  other 
New  England  colonies :  "  that  they  had  aided  and  abetted  their  offeudiDs 
neighbours ;  and  were  so  near  to  them,  Uiat  the  intentions  of  parliament  would 
be  frustrated,  unless  they  were  in  the  like  manner  comprehended  in  the  proposed 
restnintB." 

VOL.  II.  26 
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1775.  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  parent  state,  wbich  can  be  ren- 
kj^^^-^z  dered  permanent  and  solid  only  by  ascertaining  the  line  of  par- 
liamentary authority,  and  Amencan  freedom,  on  just,  equitdble, 
and  constitutional  grounds.  •  .  .  From  the  year  1683..  till  tbe 
close  of  the  late  war  they  had  enjoyed  a  legislature  consisting  of 
three  distinct  branches,  a  governor,  council,  and  general  assenw^, 
under  which  political  frame  the  representatives  had  unifonmy 
exercised  the  right  of  their  own  civil  government,  and  the 
adnunistration  of  justice  in  the  colony.  It  is  therefore  with 
inexpressible  grief  that  we  have  of  late  years  seen  measures 
adopted  by  the  British  parliament  subversive  of  that  constitutioD 
under  which  the  good  people  of  this  colony  have  always  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  so  highly  and  deservedly  priied 
by  dieir  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain."  Advertmg  lo  die 
essential  privilege  of  the  trial  by  a  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  they 
*'  view  with  horror  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  the  35th  of 
Henry  the  VIII.  as  held  up  by  tbe  joint  address  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  1 769,  advising  his  majesty  to  send  for  persons 
guilty  of  treasons,  and  misprisions  of  treasons,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  order  to  be  tried  in  England;"  and  they 
^^  are  equally  alarmed  at  the  late  acts,  impowering  his  majesty  to 
send  persons  guilty  of  ofiences  in  one  colony  to  be  tried  in 
another,  or  within  the  realm  of  England."  They  complain  of 
the  act  of  7th  of  Greorge  the  III,  requiring  the  legislature  of 
this  colony  to  make  provision  for  the  expense  of  the  troops 
quartered  among  them ;  of  tbe  act  suspending  their  legidative 
powers  till  they  should  have  complied  ;  and  of  the  Quebec  act. 
Considering  themselves  as  interested  in  whatever  may  a£kct 
their  sister  colonies,  they  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
their  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  operation  of  the  several 
acts  of  parliament  passed,  relative  to  that  province,  and  earnestly 
remonstrating  in  their  behalf.  "  We  claim,"  say  they,  "  but  a 
restoration  of  those  rights  which  we  enjoyed  by  general  coDsent 
before  the  close  of  the  last  war ;  we  desire  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  that  ancient  government  to  which  we  are  entitled 
by  the  principles  of  tbe  British  constitution,  and  by  which  alone 
can  be  secured  to  us  the  rights  of  Englishmen." 
presented  This  petition  was  communicated  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Burife''  ^^^'  ^^  presenting  it,  said,  it  was  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  province  of  New  York ;  a  province  which  yielded  to  no  part 
of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  its  zeal  for  the  prosperity  and  umty 
of  the  empire,  and  which  ever  had  contributed  as  much  as  any 
in  its  proportion,  to  the  defence  and  wealth  of  the  whole.  Cm 
the  1 5th  of  May,  Mr.  Burke,  who  held  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
moved  to  have  it  brought  up  in  parliament ;  but,  after  an  amend- 
bro^siitup.  racnt,  moved  by  lord  North,  expressing  its  interference  with 
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the  legislative  authority  of  parliameDt,  the  question  passed  in  the     177j!^. 
negtive.^  >«<v-«V 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament  at  the  close  of  this  King't 
session,  26  May,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  in  their  conduct,  speech- 
^^  You  have  maintained,  with  a  firm  and  steady  resolution,  the 
rights  of  my  crown,  and  the  authoriQr  of  parliament,  which  I 
shall  ever  consider  as  inseparable  :  You  have  protected  and  pro- 
moted the  commercial  interests  of  my  kingdom  ;  and  you  have, 
at  the  same  time,  given  convincing  proofs  of  your  readiness  (a3 
br  as  the  constitution  will  allow  you)  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and 
remove  the  apprehensions  of  my  su^ects  m  America ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  most  salutary  eSects  must,  in  the  end,  result 
from  the  measures  formed  and  conducted  on  such  principles." 

While  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  statesmen  in  England  were 
predicting  the  efifect  of  the  measures  of  tlie  British  ministry,  and 
attempting  to  promote  the  adoption  of  plans  effectually  concilia- 
tory, every  thing  in  America  was  tending  to  a  crisis,  which  would 
preclude  all  conciliation  for  ever. 

In  proportion  as  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  widened,  the  distrust  and  animosity  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  British  troops  increased.     The  colonial 
?>position,   however,   was  conducted  with    exquisite    address. 
he  people  of  Boston  avoided  every  kiod  of  outrage.     Massa- 
chusetts had  successfully  engaged  the  other  colonies  to  make  a 
common  cause  with  her.     A  new  provincial  congress,  which  met  Mass.  pro- 
in  February,  published  a  resolution,  informing  the  people  that,  ^^^'^'" 
from  the  large  reinforcement  of  troops  expected  in  that  colony, 
the  tenor  of  intelligence  from  Great  Britain,  and  general  appear- 
ances, they  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  sudden  destruction 
of  that  colony  was  intended ;  and  urged,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  militia  in  general,  and  the  minute  men  in  particular,  to  spare 
neither  time,  pains,  nor  expense,  to  perfect  themselves  in  military 
discipline.     They   also   passed   resolutions   for   procuring   and 
makmg  fire  arras  and  bayonets.     These  military  preparations  *JjJj^ 
were  accordingly  made  ;  and  provisions  were  also  collected  and  uonti 
stored  at  different  places. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  general  Gage,  having  received  in-  Coi.LesUe's 
telligence  that  some  military  stores  were  deposited  in  Salem,  p^"  jlSo^ 
despatched  lieutenant  colonel  Leslie  from  Castle  William,  with  to  Salem. 
140  soldiers  in  a  transport  to  seize  them.     Having  landed  at 
Marblehead,  diey  proceeded  to  Salem  ;  but  not  finding  the  stores 
there,  they  passed  on  to  the  draw  bridge  leading  to  Danvers, 
where  a  large  number  of  people  had  assembled,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  colonel  Pickering  had  mustered  30  or  40 

1  Pvliamentaiy  Register. 
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1775.     men,  and  drawn  up  the  bridge.     Leslie  ordered  them  to  let  it 
s^'s^^/  down ;  but  they  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  it  to  be  a  private 
road,  by  which  he  had  no  authority  to  demand  a  pass.     On  this 
refusal  he  determined  to  ferry  over  a  few  men  in  a  gondola, 
which  lay  on  the  bank,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  put  afloat ;  but  the 
people,  perceiving  the  intention,  instantly  sprang  into  the  gondola, 
and  scuttled  it  with  their  axes.    There  was  danger  of  instant 
hostility ;  but  the  prudent  interposition  of  Mr.  Barnard,  minister 
of  Salem,  and  odier  persons,  prevented  that  extremity.     To 
moderate  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  the  folly  of  opposing  such 
numbers  was  stated ;  and  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  the  citisEens, 
it  was  insisted,  that,  at  so  late  an  hour,  the  meditated  object  of 
the  British  troops  was  impracticable.     The  bridge  was  at  length 
let  down ;  Leslie  passed  it,  and  marched  about  thirty  rods ;  and, 
the  evening  being  now  advanced,  he  returned,  and  embarked  for 
Boston.^ 
April  18.         The  resolution  of  the  colonists  was  soon  put  to  a  more  serious 
mcm^?'    ^^^*     -^  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  having  been 
Briash        deposited   at   Concord,    an  inland  town  about  18  miles  from 
toConoo^  Boston,  general   Gage   purposed   to  destroy  them.     For  the 
'  execution  of  this  design,  he,  on  the  night  preceding  the  lOtb  of 
April,  detached  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  and  major  Pitcaim,  with 
800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  who  at  eleven  o'clock  em- 
barked in  boats  at  the  bottom  of  the  common  in  Boston,  crossed 
the  river  Charles,  and  landing  at  Phips'  farm  in  Cambridge, 
commenced  a  silent  and  expeditious  march  for  Concord.     Al- 
though several  British  officers,  who  dined  at  Cambridge  the 
preceding  day,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disperse  themselves 
along  the  road  leading  to  Concord,  to  intercept  any  expresses 
that  might  be  sent  from  Boston  to  alarm  the  country ;  yet  mes- 
sengers, who  had  been  sent  from  that  town  for  the  purpose,  had 
eluded  the  British  patrols,  and  given  an  alarm,  which  was  rapidly 
spread  by  church  bells,  signal  guns,  and  voUies.^    On  the  arrival 
— 19.      of  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  toward  five  in  the  rooming, 
LeldMton.   ^"^"^  "^^  ^^^j  belonging  to  the  minute  company  of  that  town, 
were  found  on  the  parade,  under  arms.     Major  Pitcaim,  who 
led  the  van,  galloping  up  to  them,  called  out,  '^  Disperse,  disperse, 
you  rebels ;  throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse."     The  s^rdy 

1  Some  particulars  of  this  account  are  taken  from  the  MSS.  of  President  Stiles ; 
where  he  farther  writes,  that  the  Britbh  soldiers  pricked  the  people  with  their 
hayonets ;  that  Leslie  kept  his  troops  at  the  bridge  an  hour  and  a  half;  that  he 
at  length  pledged  his  honour,  that,  if  thev  would  let  down  the  bridge,  he  would 
match  but  13  rods  over  it,  and  return  without  doing  any  thing  farther;  that  the 
line  was  marked ;  and  that  colonel  Pickering  with  his  40  brave  men,  like  Leoni- 
das  at  ThermopylsB,  faced  the  king's  troops. 

*  These  messengers  were  sent  to  Lexington,  a  town  6  miles  below  Concord, 
by  Dr.  Warren,  who  received  notice  of  the  intended  expedition  just  before  the 
embarkfttioo  of  the  troops. 
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yeomanry  not  instantly  obeying  the  order,  he  advanced  nearer,  1776. 
fired  his  pistol,  flourished  his  sword,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  K^>y^/ 
fire.  A  discharge  of  arms  from  the  British  troops,  with  a  huzza, 
immediately  succeeded ;  several  of  the  provincials  fell,  and  the 
rest  dispersed.  The  firing  continued  after  the  dispersion,  and 
the  fugitives  stopped  and  returned  the  fire.  Eight  Americans 
were  killed,  three  or  four  of  them  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British ; 
the  others,  after  they  had  left  the  parade.  Several  were  also 
wounded.^ 

The  British  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord.  The  inhabi-  British  de- 
tants  of  that  town,  having  received  the  alarm,  drew  up  in  order  i|^,at 
for  defence ;  but,  observing  the  number  of  the  regulars  to  be  Coocord. 
too  great  for  them  to  encounter,  they  retired  over  the  north 
bridge  at  some  distance  beyond  ihe  town,  and  waited  for  rein- 
forcements. A  party  of  British  light  infantry  followed  them, 
and  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  while  the  maia  body  entered 
the  town,  and  proceeded  to  execute  their  commission.  They 
disabled  two  24  pounders ;  threw  500  pounds  of  ball  into  the 
river,  and  wells ;  and  broke  in  pieces  about  60  barrels  of  flour.* 
The  militia  being  reinforced,  major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  who 
bad  gallantly  ofiered  to  command  them,  advanced  toward  the 
bridge ;  but,  not  knowing  of  the  transaction  at  Lexington,  ordered 
the  men  not  to  give  the  first  fire,  that  the  provincials  might  not 
be  the  aggressors.  As  he  advanced,  the  light  infantry  retired  to 
the  Concord  side  of  the  river,  and  began  to  pull  up  the  bridge ; 
and,  on  his  nearer  approach,  they  fired,  and  killed  a  captain,^ 
and  one  of  the  privates.  The  provincials  returned  the  fire ;  a 
skirmish  ensued ;  and  the  regulars  were  forced  to  retreat,  with 
some  loss."*    They  were  soon  joined  by  the  main  body ;  and  the 

1  The  8  killed  were  Robert  Munroe,  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan 
Harrington,  Caleb  Harriogton,  Isaac  Muzzy,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexington, 
and  Azael  Porter,  of  Wobum.  A  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to 
their  memory,  on  the  green  where  the  first  of  them  fell. 

8  The  shrewd  and  successful  address  of  captain  Timothy  Wheeler  on  this 
occasion,  deserves  notice.  He  had  the  charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  provincial 
flour,  which,  together  with  some  casks  of  his  own,  was  stored  in  his  bam. 
A  British  officer  demanding  entrance,  he  readily  took  his  key,  and  gave  him  ad- 
mission. The  officer  expressed  his  pleasure  at  Uie  discovery ;  but  captain  Wheeler, 
with  much  affected  simplicity,  said  to  him,  putting  his  hand  on  a  barrel,  "  This 
is  my  flour.  I  am  a  miller,  Sir.  Yonder  stands  my  mill ;  I  get  my  living  by  it. 
In  the  winter  I  grind  a  great  deal  of  grain,  and  eet  it  ready  for  market  in  the 
spring.  This,"  pointing  to  one  barrel,  *'  is  the  flour  of  wheat ;  this,"  pointing 
to  another,  "  is  the  flour  of  com ;  this  is  the  flour  of  rye  ;  this,"  putting  his 
hand  on  his  own  casks,  "  is  my  flour;  this  is  my  wheat ;  this  is  my  rye  ;  this  is 
mine"  "  Well,"  said  the  officer,  "  we  do  not  injure  private  property ; "  and 
withdrew,  leaving  this  important  depository  untouched. 

3  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton,  who  with  a  company  ol  minute  men  com- 
posed the  front. 

4  The  conduct  of  major  Buttrick  was  the  subject  of  high  applause  at  Concord. 
He  animated  his  men  to  descend  from  the  eminence,  where  they  bad  been 
posted,  to  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  where  they  woidd  be  exposed  to  the 
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1775.  whole  detacbmeDt  retreated  with  preciintaDcy.  All  the  people 
y^s/^^im^  of  the  adjaceot  country  were  by  this  time  in  arms ;  and  they 
attacked  the  retreating  troops  in  every  direction.  Some  fired 
from  behind  stone  walk  and  other  coverts ;  others  pressed  on 
their  rear ;  and,  thus  harassed,  they  made  eood  their  retreat  me, 
miles  back  to  Lexington.  Here  they  were  jobed  by  k>rd  Pier^, 
who,  most  opportunely  for  them,  had  arrived  with  a  detachment 
of  900  men  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.^  The  enemy,  now 
amounting  to  about  1800  men,  having  halted  an  hour  or  two  at 
Lexington,  recommenced  their  march ;  but  the  attack  from  the 
provincials  was  renewed  at  the  same  time ;  and  an  irregular  yet 
very  galling  fire  was  kept  up  on  each  flank,  as  well  as  in  the 
front  and  rear.  The  close  firing  from  behind  stone  walls  by 
good  marksmen  put  them  in  no  small  confusion ;  but  they  kept 
up  a  brbk  retreating  fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  UtUe 
alter  sunset  the  regulars  reached  Bunker's  hill,  where,  exhausted 
with  excessive  fatigue,  they  remained  during  the  night,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Somerset  man  of  war ;  and  the  next  morning 
went  into  Boston.^ 
PiofiDciai  The  provincial  congress  of  'Massachusetts,  being  at  this  time 
in  session,  despatched  to  Great  Britain  an  account  of  the  Lexing- 
ton batde,  with  depositions  to  prove,  that  the  British  troops  were 
the  ag^essors.  They  also  sent  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
GreatBritain,  in  which  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were 
united  with  assurances  of  a  determination,  *'  not  tamely  to  sub- 
mit to  the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  ministry."  Their 
own  language  only  can  show  the  strength  of  their  impressions : 
*'  Appealing  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine 
to  die  or  be  free." 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  a  signal  of  war.  The  forts, 
magazines,  and  arsenals,  throughout  the  colonies,  were  instantly 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  provincials.     Regular  forces  were 


An  army 
assembled. 


direct  fire  of  the  British  troops ;  and  yet  until  they  should  receive  their  fice 
might  not  discharge  a  sinde  ^n.  The  efiect  of  individual  example  in  sack  a 
moment  is  incalculable.  Major  Buttrick  afterward  received  a  colonel's  coramto- 
sion,  and  passed  worthily  through  the  revolutionary  war.  On  his  decease,  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  military  honours ;  a  procession,  with  appropriate  music, 
moved  over  the  very  ground  where  he  had  led  his  soldiers  to  action ;  and  the 
entire  scene  "  was  die  most  solemn  and  impressive  ever  known  in  Concord.'* 
This  account  of  colonel  Buttrick,  and  that  of  captain  Wheeler,  I  received 
verlially  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  Esq.  late  of  Cambridge,  who  resided  several  yean 
in  Concord. 

1  Lord  Picrcy  formed  his  detachment  into  a  square,  in  which  he  inclosed 
colonel  Smith's  party,  "  who  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of 
their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase."     Stedman. 

9  In  this  excursion,  65  of  the  regulars  were  killed,  180  wounded,  and  28  made 
prisoners ;  total  278.  Of  the  provincials  50  were  killed,  34  wounded,  and  4 
missing;  total 88.    See  Notx  VII. 
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raised ;  and  money  was  issued  for  their  support.  An  army  of  1775. 
20,000  men  appeared  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  and  formed  a  >«#*v^^ 
line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic.  This 
army  was  soon  increased  by  a  large  body  of  troops  from  CoD- 
necticuty  under  colonel  Putnam,  an  old  and  experienced  officer, 
and  by  these  collective  forces  the  king's  troops  were  closely 
blocked  up  in  the  peninsula  of  Boston. 

The  military  spirit  of  the  colonists  rose  with  the  occasion  that  Expedition 
demanded  it.    It  was  readily  perceived,  that,  if  the  controversy  ^^Snm 
with  the  parent  state  were  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  the  pos-  and  Croim 
session  of  Ticonden^a  and  Crown  Point  would  be  of  great  ^^^'"^ 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  colonies.    Under  this  impres-* 
sbn,  several  gendemen  in  Connecticut  formed  the  bold  design  of 
seizing  those  fortresses  by  surprise.     With  this  object  in  view, 
about  40  volunteers  set  out  from  Connecticut  toward  Bennington, 
a  town  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  where  the  projectors  of 
the  expedition  had  proposed  to  meet  colonel  Ethan  Allen,  whom 
they  intended  to  engage  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  and  to  raise, 
among  the  hardy  mountaineers,  the  men  necessary  to  execute  it.^ 
Colonel  Allen,  readily  entering  into  their  views,  met  them  with 
about  230  men  at  Castleton ;  where  they  were  unexpectedly 
joined  by  colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  having  the  same  object 
m  view,  was  readily  admitted  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  colonel 
Allen,  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  expedition.^    Proceeding 
on  the  enterprise,  they  reached  Lake  Champlain,  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga,  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May.     After  boats  were 
with  some  difficulty  obtained,  Allen  and  Arnold  crossed  over  the 
lake  with  83  men,  and  effected  a  landing  near  the  garrison, 
without  being  discovered.    The  two  colonels,  after  contendmg  May  10. 
who  should  CO  in  first,  advanced  together  abreast,  and  entered  Ticoodeio- 

%      r  11         -rii  *  ii»  Ra  taken  by 

the  fort  at  the  dawning  of  the  day.     A  sentry  snapped  his  gun  Sm  piovfn* 
at  one  of  them,  and  retreated  through  the  covered  way  to  the  c^^* 
parade,  the  garrison  being  yet  asleep  in  their  beds.     The  body 
of  the  Americans  followed,  and,  having  formed  themselves  in  a 
hollow  square,  gave  three  huzzas,  which  instandy  brought  out 
the  garrison.      An   inconsiderable   skirmish   with  cutlasses  or 


1  As  secrecy  was  essential  to  success,  and  delay  might  be  daneerous,  the  con- 
tinental congress  was  not  consulted  on  this  occasion.  Messrs.  Deane,  Wooster, 
Parsons,  Stevens,  and  others,  of  Connecticut,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
afl^ ;  and  for  that  purpose  procured  from  the  assembly  a  loan  of  1800  dollars. — 
The  New  Hampshire  Grants  are  now  Vermont, 

3  Arnold  had  been  early  chosen  a  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Haven.  As  soon  as  he  received  news  of  the  Lexington 
battle,  he  hastily  marched  off  with  his  company  for  the  vicinit^r  of  Boston.  On 
his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  and  informed 
tfiem  of  the  condition  of  Ticonderoga.  The  committee  appointed  him  a  colonel, 
and  commissioned  him  to  raise  4D0  men,  and  to  take  that  fortress.  When  he 
arrired  at  Castleton,  he  was  attended  by  one  servant  only. 
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1775.  bayonets  eDsued.  The  commander,  De  la  Place,  was  required 
to  surrender  the  fort.  '<  By  what  authority?"  he  asked.  *^I 
demand  it,"  said  Allen,  **  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and 
of  the  coDtinental  congress."  This  extraordinary  summons  was 
instantly  obeyed ;  and  the  fort,  with  its  valuable  stores,  and  49 

?risoners,  was  surrendered  without  resistance.^     Colonel  Seth 
roim.  learner,  despatched  with  a  party  of  men  to  Crown  Point,  easilj 

took  possession  of  that  fortress,  in  which  was  a  garrison  conast- 
mg  of  but  one  sergeant  and  12  men.     The  pass  at  Skeoes- 
Slwnei-       borough  was  seized  at  the  same  time  by  a  detachment  of  the 
^io««b-      volunteers  from  Connecticut ;  and  major  Skene  and  bis  family, 
with  a  number  of  soldiers  and  several  small  pieces  of  caoDoa, 
were  taken.     A  sloop  of  war  lying  at  St.  John's,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Champlain,   was  surprised   and  seized  by 
Arnold,  who,  for  that  service,  armed  and  manued  a  schoonw 
found  in  South  Bay.    Thus,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  two  very 
important  posts  were  acquired,  together  with  the  command  of 
the  lakes  George  and  Champlain. 
Mui.  pro-       The  spirit  of  tlie  cabinet  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
greu  re^**'  sddiery.     On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Massachusetts  provincial 
nouncegov.  congress  resolved,  "that  general  Gage  has,  by  the  late  transac- 
^%®'         tioos,  and  many  other  means,  utterly  disqualified  himself  iirom 
serving  this  colony,  as  a  governor,  or  in  any  other  capacity ;  and 
that  therefore  no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him ;  but  that,  on 
the  conti*ary,  he  ought  to  be  considered  and  guarded  against,  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country."     From  this 
time  general  Gage's  jurisdiction  was  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  capital. 
May  25.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  a  considerable  reinforcement  arrived 

UcMira,  Bur-  ^^  Boston  from  England ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  generals 
Eppe,  and  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  who  had  gained  great  reputation 
unton.       jjj  ^jjg  preceding  war.     General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared 
himself  to  act  with  more  decision.     He  issued  a  proclamation, 
Gen.Ojge's  ^^^9  in  ttie  king's  name,  offered  and  promised  his  most  gracious 
prodama-    pardon  lo  all  persons,  "  who  shall  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  excepting  only 
from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration,  than  that  of  condign  punishment;"  and 
he  proclaimed  and  ordered  "  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law 

1  There  were  taken  at  Ticondcroga  between  112  and  120  iron  cannon,  from 
6  to  24*  pounders ;  50  swivels ;  2  ten  inch  mortars  ;  1  howitzer ;  1  cohom  ; 
10  tons  01  musket  ball ;  3  cart  loads  of  flints  ;  30  new  carriages ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shells  ;  a  warehouse  full  of  materials  to  carry  on  boat  buOding; 
100  stand  of  small  arms ;  10  casks  of  poor  powder ;  2  brass  cannon ;  30  barrels 
of  flour ;  and  18  barrels  of  pork.  The  prisoners  were  the  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
a  gunner,  2  sergeants,  and  44  rank  and  nle,  beside  women  and  children. 
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martial,'*  throughout  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  "  for  so     1775. 
long  time  as  the  present  unhappy  occasion   shall  necessarily 
require."     This  proclamation,  instead  of  intimidating  or  dividing 
the  colonists,  served  but  to  embolden  and  unite  them. 

The  movements  of  the  British  army  excited  an  apprehension  i""«  ^\ 

t  1  ^  •  1    J  •  1  f  r  Ba«le  of 

that  general  Gage  intended  to  penetrate  mto  the  country.  It  was  Bunker 
therefore  recommended  by  the  provincial  congress  to  the  council  HilL 
of  war,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  Dorchester  neck, 
and  to  occupy  Bunker's  Hill.  This  hill,  which  is  high  and 
commanding,  stands  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  on  the  16th  of 
June,  for  a  detachment  of  1000  men,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Prescot,  to  take  possession  of  that  eminence ;  but,  by 
some  mistake.  Breed's  Hill  was  marked  out,  instead  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  for  the  projected  entrenchments.  About  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, the  detachment  moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  passing  silently 
over  Charlestown  Neck,  ascended  Breed's  Hill,  and  reached  the 
top  of  it  unobserved.  This  hill  is  situated  on  the  farther  part  of 
the  peninsula,  next  to  Boston ;  and  is  so  high  as  to  overlook 
every  part  of  that  town,  and  so  near  it  as  to  be  within  cannon 
shot.  The  provincials,  who  had  provided  themselves  with  en- 
trenching tools,  immediately  commenced  the  work,  and  laboured 
with  such  diligence,  that,  by  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had  thrown 
up  a  redoubt  about  eight  rods  square.  Although  the  peninsula 
was  almost  surrounded  with  ships  of  war  and  transports,  the 
men  worked  so  silently,  that  they  were  not  discovered  until 
rooming.  At  break  of  day,  the  alarm  was  given  at  Boston  by  a 
cannonade,  begun  on  the  provincial  works  by  the  ship  of  war 
lively.  A  battery  of  six  guns  was  soon  after  opened  upon 
them  from  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston.  Under  an  incessant  shower 
of  shot  and  bombs,  the  provincials  indefatigably  persevered  in 
their  labour,  until  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breast  work,  ex- 
tending from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  toward  the  river  Mystic. 

General  Gage,  judging  it  necessary  to  drive  the  provincials 
fix)m  this  eminence,  detached  major  general  Howe  and  brigadier 
general  Pigot,  about  noon,  with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers, 
and  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  field  artillery, 
to  perform  that  service.  These  troops  landed  at  Rloreton's  point, 
where  they  immediately  formed ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  Ameri- 
cans waited  for  them  with  firmness,  they  remained  in  their  first 
position,  until  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Boston. 
Meanwhile  the  Americans  were  also  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
their  countrymen,  with  generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy  ;  and  the 
troops  on  the  open  ground  pulled  up  some  adjoining  post  and 
rail  fences,  and,  placing  them  at  a  small  distance  apart  in  two 
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1775*    parallel  lines,  filled  up  the  space  with  new  mown  grass,  and 
formed  a  cover  from  the  musketry  of  tlie  enemy. 

The  British  troops,  now  joined  by  the  second  detachment, 
and  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward  with  the  light  infantry 
on  the  right  wing,  commanded  by  general  Howe,  and  the  grena- 
diers on  the  left,  by  brigadier  general  Pigot ;  the  former  to 
attack  the  provincial  lines  in  flank,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt  in 
front.  The  attack  was  begun  by  a  very  heavy  discharge  of  field 
pieces  and  howitzers,  the  troops  advancing  slowly,  and  baiting  at 
short  intervds,  to  allow  time  for  the  artillery  to  produce  effect 
on  the  works.  While  they  were  advancing,  orders  were  civen 
Chtrlet-^^  to  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  a  handsome  village  on  their  left  nank, 
containing  about  400  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  town  was  wrapped  in  one  great  blaze.  This 
awfully  majestic  spectacle  added  indescribable  grandeur  to  the 
scene,  in  the  view  of  the  unnumbered  spectators,  who,  occupying 
the  heights  of  Boston  and  of  its  neighbourhood,  were  eagerly 
looking  for  the  approaching  battle.  The  provincials,  having  per- 
mitted the  enemy  to  approach  within  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  of  their  works,  unmolested,  then  poured  in  upon  them  such 
a  deadly  fire  of  small  arms,  that  the  British  line  was  broken,  and 
fell  precipitately  back  toward  the  landing  place.  This  disorder 
was  repaired  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  ofiicers,  who  agaia 
brought  them  up  to  the  attack ;  but  the  Americans,  renewing 
their  fire  as  before,  drove  them  back  again  in  confusion.  General 
Clinton,  arriving  at  this  juncture  from  Boston,  united  his  exertions 
with  those  of  general  Howe  and  the  other  officers,  and  was 
eminently  serviceable  in  rallying  the  troops,  who,  with  extreme 
reluctance,  were  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.  The  powder 
of  the  Americans  now  began  so  far  to  fail,  that  their  fire  became 
necessarily  slackened.  The  British  brought  some  of  their  can- 
non to  bear,  which  raked  the  inside  of  the  breastwork  from  end 
to  end  ;  the  fire  from  the  ships,  batteries,  and  field  artillery,  was 
redoubled;  and  the  redoubt,  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once, 
Mdoubi""  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  provincials,  though 
ukea  a  retreat  was  ordered,  delayed,  and  made  obstinate  resistance 
with  their  discharged  suns,  until  the  assailants,  who  easily  mount- 
ed the  works,  had  half  filled  the  redoubt. 

During  these  operations,  the  British  light  infantry  were  at- 
tempting to  force  the  left  point  of  the  breastwork,  that  they  might 
take  the  American  line  in  flank  ;  but,  while  they  advanced  vnth 
signal  bravery,  they  were  received  with  unyielding  firmness. 
The  provincials  here,  as  well  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in 
their  shot  with  such  well  directed  aim,  as  to  mow  them  down  in 
ranks.     No  sooner  was  the  redoubt  lost,  than  the  breastwork 
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was  necessarily  abandoned.    The  provincials  were  now  to  make     1775. 
their  way  over  Charlestown  neck,  which  was  completely  raked   K^^^y^/ 
by  the  shot  of  the  Glasgow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating  Pfovincia!i 
batteries ;  but,  great  as  was  the  apparent  danger,  the  retreat  was  ^^^^ 
efiected  with  inconsiderable  loss. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  about  3000  men  were  engaged  in  Lom  in  the 
this  action ;  and  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  1054.  ^***®* 
The  number  of  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  1500;  and 
their  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  453.' 

Events  had  now  proved  the  necessity  of  a  second  congress,  A  second 
which  had  been  advised  by  the  last,  unless  there  should  be  a  ^^JJ^J 
redress  of  grievances.     The  effusion  of  blood,  with  the  continu-  necetsary. 
ance  of  open  hostilities,  called  for  wisdom  in  council,  as  well  as 
valour  in  the  field.     Nor  had  the  colonists  waited  for  this  ex- 
tremity.    Before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  same  eleven  colo- 
nies, which  had  sent  delegates  to  the  first  congress,  bad  appointed 
delegates  for  the  second.     On  the  10th  of  May,  they  met  at  Congreu 
Philadelphia,  and  chose  Peyton  Randolph  president.     At  the  "**•'■• 
opening  of  congress,  Mr.  Hancock  laid  before  that  body  depo- 
sitions, proving  that,  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  king's  troops 
were  the  aggressors ;  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  Massachusetts  on  tliat  occasion.     The  crisis 

1  Of  the  Britbh,  226  were  killed,  and  828  wounded ;  19  commissioned  offi- 
cers being  among  the  former,  and  70  among  the  latter.  Of  the  Americans,  189 
were  killed,  and  314  wounded  and  missing.  The  only  provincial  officers  of 
dbtinction  lost,  were  general  Joseph  Warren  of  Boston,  colonel  Gardner  ckf 
Cambridge,  lieutenant  colonel  Parker  of  Chelmsford,  major  Moore,  and  major 
M'Clany.  The  death  of  general  Warren  was  deeply  and  universally  lamented. 
He  had  received  the  commission  of  major  general  four  days  only  before  the 
batde,  into  which  he  rushed  as  a  volunteer.  Just  as  the  retreat  of  the  provin- 
cials commenced,  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  head,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot 
In  private  life,  he  was  esteemed  for  his  engaging  manners ;  and  as  a  physician, 
for  his  professional  abilities.  In  counsel,  he  was  judicious ;  in  action,  ardent 
and  daring.  **  To  the  purest  patriotism  and  most  undaunted  bravery,  he  added 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the 
wisdom  of  an  able  statesman."  The  memory  of  colonel  Gardner  is  cherished 
with  high  regard  in  Cambridge.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  distinguished  themselves  iu  this  hard  fought  battle.  A  number 
of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  in  the  redoubt,  which  was  so  nobly  defended, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  breastwork  nearest  to  it.  The  left  of  the  breastwork,  and 
the  open  ground  stretching  beyond  it  to  the  water  side,  were  occupied  parth^r  by 
the  Massachusetts  forces,  and  partly  by  the  Connecticut,  under  captain  Knowl- 
ton  of  Ashford,  whose  conduct  was  much  applauded,  and  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire troop3,  under  colonel  Stark.  General  Putnam  was  in  this  battle,  and 
fought  with  his  usual  intrepidity.  He  charged  his  men  to  retain  their  fire  till 
the  very  near  approach  of  the  enemy ;  reminded  them  of  their  skill  in  their 
castomary  shooting  at  home  ;  and  directed  them  to  take  sight  at  the  enemy .-^ 
The  poet  and  the  painter  place  him  at  the  rear  of  the  retreaUng  troops : 

"  There  strides  bold  Putnam,  and  from  all  the  plains 
Calls  the  tired  host,  the  tardy  rear  sustains. 
And,  mid  the  whizzing  deaths  that  fill  the  air. 
Waves  back  his  sword,  and  dares  the  following  war.'* 

Barlow's  Vision  of  Cohimhos,  and  TnimbuD's  Btttie  of  Bunker  Hill, 
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had  now  arrived,  which  required  the  other  colonies  to  determine, 
whether  they  would  maintain  the  cause  of  New  England  in 
actual  war ;  or,  withdrawing  from  those  colonies,  and  abandoning 
the  object  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended,  submit  to  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  parliament.  The  delegates  in  congress 
did  not  hesitate  which  part  of  the  alternative  to  embrace.  They 
unanimously  determined,  that,  as  hostilities  had  actually  com- 
menced, and  large  reinforcements  to  the  British  army  were 
expected,  the  colonies  should  be  immediately  put^  in  a  state  of 
defence  ;  '^  but  as  they  wished  for  a  restoration  of  the  harmony 
formerly  subsisting  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies," 
they  resolved  that,  '^  to  the  promotion  of  this  most  desirable 
reconciliation,  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  be  presented  to  his 
majesty."  Beside  this  second  petition  to  the  king,  they  prepared 
a  second  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  another  to 
tlie  people  of  Canada ;  and  another  to  the  assembly  of  Jamaica*. 
These  addresses  were  composed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  were 
well  calculated  to  procure  friends  to  the  colonies.  Congress 
voted,  that  20,000  men  should  be  immediately  equipped ;  unani- 
mously chose  George  Washington,  then  a  delegate  irom  Virginia, 
to  be  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  alt  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them ; 
proceeded  to  organize  the  higher  departments  of  the  army ;  and 
emitted  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  Spanish 
milled  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pledged 
the  Twelve  United  Colonies  for  their  redemption.*  Articles 
of  war  for  the  government  of  the  continental  army  were  formed. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  Congress  having  received  a  letter  from 
the  Provincial  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  dated  May 
16th,  selling  forth  the  difficulties  they  labour  under  for  want  of  a 
regular  form  of  government,  and  requesting  explicit  advice 
respecting  the  taking  up  and  exercising  the  powers  of  civil 
government,  resolved  :  "  That  no  obedience  being  due  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  altering  tlie  Charter  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  nor  to  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  will  not  observe  the  directions  of,  but  endeavour  to  subvert 
that  Charter,  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  that 
Colony  are  to  be  considered  as  absent,  and  their  offices  vacant ; 


1  The  ratio  of  apportionment  to  the  several  colonies  was : 

To  New  Hampshire   $124,069^            Pennsylvania     . 
Massachusetts     .    434,244              Delaware      .     . 
Rhode  Island       .      71,959^            Maryland      .     . 
Connecticut    .     .    248,139              Virginia    .     .     . 
New  York      .     .     248,139              North  Carolina 
New  Jersey    .     .    161,2904            South  Carolina 

872,2084 
87,2194 
310,1744 
496,278 
248,139 
248,139 

[The  date  ofthU  apportionment  u  29th  July.] 


$8,000,000 
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and  as  there  is  no  couocil  there,  and  the  ioconvenieBces  axising     1775. 
from  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  government  are  intolerable,   Mrv«%^ 
especially  at  a  time  when  general  Gage  hath  actually  levied  war 
and  is  carrying  on  hostilities  against  his  majesty's  peaceable  and 
loyal  subjects  of  that  Colony  ;  that,  in  order  to  conform  as  near* 
as  may  be  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Charter,  it  be 
recommended  to  the  Provincial  Convention  to  write  letters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  places  which  are  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  Assembly,  requesting  them  to  choose  such  representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Assembly,  when  chosen,  do  elect  Couiltellors; 
and  that  such  assembly  of  Council  exercise  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment, until  a  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  appointment  will 
consent  to  govern  the  Colony  according  to  its  Charter." 

On  this  recommendation,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachu-  MuMcbl^ 
setts  authorized  James  Warren,  their  president,  to  issue  writs  in  Ihe'*ad?icr* 
bis  own  name,  requiring  the  freeholders  in  every  town  to  convene  caJii  an 
and  elect  their  representatives  to  meet  at  Watertown  on  the  20th  JJJI^j'^^' 
of  July.    The  writs  were  issued,  and  the  summons  was  readily  procewl  to 
obeyed.    A  full  house  convened  at  the  time  appointed,  and  ^>*>a^* 
unanimously  chose  Mr.  Warren  speaker.     Regardless  of  the 
vacant  chair,  the  assembly  chose  a  council ;  and  the  two  branch- 
es proceeded  to  legislation. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  continental  congress  resolved,  that  the  ConmM 
two  acts  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  present  parliament,  re-  ^^^ 
straining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  American  colonies,  acuofpar- 
"  are  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  cruel ;  and  that  the  com-  !'•»«"*• 
mercial  opposition  of  these  colonies  to  certain  acts  enumerated 
in  the  Association  of  the  last  Congress,  ou^ht  to  be  made  against 
these,  until  they  are  repealed."    Thus  defensive  and  conditional, 
hitherto,  were  tlie  most  spirited  acts  of  congress ;  nor  was  it  yet 
foreseen,  that  within  one  year  from  the  day  of  the  last  resolve, 
the  style  would  be  changed,  and  the  acts  of  that  body  be  in 
future  absolute  and  independent. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Colonies  Manifeito. 
in  Congress  agreed  to  a  Declaration,  in  form  of  a  manifesto,  ^^*|2^"of 
setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  taking  up 
After  a  spirited  but  temperate  preamble,  presenting  an  historical  *""• 
view  of  the  origin,  and  progress,  and  conduct  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  the  measures  of  the  British  government  towards  them  since 
the  peace  of  1763,  the  Declaration  alleges,  that  "  Parliament, 
assuming  a  new  power  over  them,  have  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years  given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences 
attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  effects  of  ac- 
quiescence under  it.     They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant 
our  money  without  our  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised 
an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property  ;  statutes  have 
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1775.  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  coarts  of  admirahf 
and  vice  admiralty  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriving  us 
of  the  accustomed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  in 
cases  aflecting  both  life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the  legis- 
lature of  one  of  the  colonies ;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form 
of  government  established  by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts  of  its 
own  legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting 
the  *  murderers '  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and,  in  efiect,  from 

Eunishilient ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acquired 
y  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism 
dangerous  to  our  very  existence ;  and  for  quartering  soldiers  upon 
colonists  in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved 
in  parliament,  that  colonists,  charged  with  committing  certain 
offences,  shall  be  transported  to  Eugland  to  be  tried. — But  why 
should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  f  By  one  statute  it  is 
declared,  that  parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us 
IN  ALL  CASES  WHATSOEVER.  What  is  to  defend  us  from  so  enor- 
mous, so  unlimited  a  power  f  "  Having  adverted  to  their  fruitless 
petitions  to  the  throne,  and  remonstrances  to  parliament ;  to  the 
unprovoked  assault  of  the  troops  of  general  Gage  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts,  at  Lexington,  and  Concord ;  to  the 
irfidy  of  that  general  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Boston ;  to 
lis  proclamation,  declaring  the  good  people  of  these  cofenies 
rebeb  and  traitors,  superseding  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  ordering  the  use  and  exercise  of  tlie  law  martial ;  to  the 
butchery  of  the  colonists  by  his  troops ;  to  the  burning  of 
Charlestown,  and  other  flagrant  acts  of  hostility  and  oppression  ; 
the  Declaration  proceeds :  "  Our  cause  is  just.     Our  union  is 

!)erfect.  Our  internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary, 
breign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, as  signal  instances  of  the  Divine  favour  towards  us, 
that  his  Providence  w^ould  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength,  had 
been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operation,  and  possessed  of 
the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  .  .  With  hearts  fortified  with 
these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and 
the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those 
powers,  which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed 
upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating 
firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolved,  to  die  Free-men,  rather 
than  live  Slaves.^'  Disclaiming  an  intention  to  dissolve  the 
Qnioo  between  the  colonies  and  die  parent  countr}',  and  to  raise 
armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Crreat  Britain, 
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and  establishing  independent  states,  they  thus  conclude:  *'In  1775. 
our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birth  >^*v^/ 
right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it  .  .  . 
for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest 
industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually 
offered,  we  have  taken  up  arras.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before.  With 
an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  the  supreme  and  im- 
partial Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly 
implore  his  divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  thi» 
great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  tlie  empire  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war." 

In  consideration  of  "  the  present  critical,  alarming,  and  ca-  Recom- 
lamitous  state  "  of  the  colonies,  congress  recommended,  that  the  mends « 
20th  day  of  July  be  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  English  fa"iu^  and 
colonies  on  this  continent,  as  a  day  of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  p»yer, 
and  prayer.     The  day  was  observed  accordingly ;  and  it  was 
the  first  general  fast  ever  kept  on  one  day,  since  the  settlement 
of  the  colonies.     On  that  day,  previous  to  divine  service,  con- 
ei*ess  met,  and  received  a  communication  from  the  convention  of 
Georgia,  stating,  that  this  colony  had  acceded  to  the  general  Recei?w 
association,  and  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  continental  from**** 
congress.     That  most  remote  colony  was  already  partially  re-  Geoigia. 
presented   there.     The   inhabitants  of  St.  John's   parish   had 
engaged  early  and  decisively  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  their 
country ;  and  had  chosen  a  delegate  to  attend  this  congress  at 
Philadelphia.     On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  Lyman  Hall  A  delegate 
applying  for  admission  to  congress,  as  a  delegate  from  that  parish,  £Jnuvom^ 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  he  be  admitted,  subject  to  such  St.  John's 
regulations  as  the  congress  should  determine,  relative   to   his  ?*"•*"• 
voting.     The  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  an  address  to  congress, 
forbear  "  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  their  many  struggles  in  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  the  many  meetings  thereby  occasioned  and 
held  in  this  parish ;  the  endeavours  they  have  used  to  induce 
the  rest  of  the  province  to  concur  with  them ;  the  attendance  of 
their  committee  on  the  provincial  conventions  held  at  Savannah, 
with  their  proceedings,  and  the  reasons  of  their  dissent  from , 
them  ;"  but  send  an  abstract  of  them,  and  refer  the  congress  to 
their  delegate  for  the  rest.     On  receiving  an  answer   to  the 
representation  of  their  case  to  the  first  congress,  with  a  copy  of 
the  continental  association  entered  into  the  last  year,  the  parish 
sent  an  address  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  a  copy  of  which  was  now  communicated 
to  congress  by  their  delegate. 
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ITfSi  By  this  paper  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
K^s^-^/  St.  John's  embraced  die  earliest  opportunity  of  acceding  to  die 
Emrijrand  Continental  Association,  by  subscribing  it,  on  condition  that  trade 
pfoceediDct  *°^  commerce  with  the  other  colonies  be  continued  to  them  j 
of St.Joha?  that,  at  a  provincial  congress  held  at  Savannah  in  January,  they 
g"^J^  informed  the  other  parishes  assembled  on  that  occasion,  that  they 
^^^  bad  already  acceded  to  the  General  Association,  and  earnestly 
requested  them  to  accede  to  it;  and  that,  disappointed  in  the 
expectation  of  that  measure,  they  applied  to  the  South  Carolina 
committee  of  correspondence,  to  admit  them'  to  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  requesting  them  to  allow  trade  and  commerce  to  be 
continued  to  tnem,  to  be  conducted  under  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  Continental  Associa- 
tion, which,  on  their  part,  they  "  engage  with  all  possible  care  to 
keep  inviolate."  Detached  as  they  were  from  the  rest  of  the 
province  by  their  resolutions,  and  sufficiently  disdnct  bv  their 
local  situation,  large  enough  for  particular  nodce,  adjoining  a 
particular  port,  and  in  that  respect  capable  of  conforming  to  the 
general  association,  if  connected  with  Carolina,  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  a  distant  parish  of  the  same  province,  ''  we  must," 
they  say,  "  be  considered  as  comprehended  within  the  spirit  and 
equitable  meaning  of  the  Continental  Association,  and  hope  you 
will  not  condemn  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  especially  when  a 
due  separation  is  made  between  them."  Their  address  having 
been  laid  before  a  very  full  committee  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  and  undergone  the  most  mature  consideration,  an 
answer  was  given  to  them,  expressmg  the  highest  sense  of  their 
arduous  struggles  in  favour  of  the  common  cause  of  America, 
and  most  sincerely  lamenting  their  present  unhappy  situation  ; 
but  recommending  a  continuance  of  their  laudable  exertions,  and 
the  laying  of  their  case  before  the  ensuing  Continental  Congress, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  relief,  and  to  put  them  in  the 
situation  they  wished,  which  the  committee  apprehended  to  be 
entirely  out  of  their  power.  Upon  the  receipt  of  diis  answer, 
they  seriously  considered,  in  what  manner  to  conduct  themselves 
in  the  present  situation ;  and  it  was  concluded,  that,  until  they 
could  obtain  trade  and  commerce  with  some  other  colony,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  continue  it  in  some  respects  with  their 
own,  and  determined,  that  it  be  carried  on  under  the  following 
regulations:  "1.  That  none  of  us  shall  directly  or  indirecdy 
purchase  any  slave  imported  at  Savannah  (large  numbers  of 
which,  we  understand,  are  there  expected)  till  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  made  known  to  us.  2.  That  we  will  not 
trade  at  all  with  any  merchant  at  Savannah  or  elsewhere,  that 
will  not  join  in  our  associating  Agreement,  otherwise  than  under 
the  inspection  of  a  Committee  for  that  purpose  appomted,  and 
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for  such  things  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  and  when  they    1776* 
shall  think  there  are  necessary  reasons  for  so  doing."     A  com-  n^<\^«^ 
mittee  was  then  appointed  to  sit  weekly  for  those  purposes ;  and 
it  was  resolved,  that  a  delegate  be  sent  from  this  parish  to  the 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May  next.     On  the  day 
appointed  for  that  election,  21st  of  March,  at  a  full  nieeting,  cboote 
lArman  Hall  was  unanimously  chosen  to  represent  the  inhabitants  L.  Hall  a 
of  the  parish,  who  were  "  determined  faithfully  to  adhere  to  and  ^JSJJi,^ 
abide  by  the  determinations  "  of  congress.^ 

This  decisive  and  unprecedented  measure  of  the  sons  of 
liberty,  in  an  enlightend  and  very  respectable  section  of  the 
colony,  doubdess  accelerated  its  entire  accession  to  the  cond- 
nental  union.  That  accession,  which  had  now  become  recog- 
nized, while  it  relieved  the  embarrassments  of  St.  John's  Parish, 
added  an  important  link  to  the  chain  of  confederated  colonies, 
which  now  extended  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 

Early  in  this  session  of  congress,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  RetolutioM 
That  sdl  exportations  to  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  the  island  of  ®^^°^"' 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Georgia,  except  the  parish  of  St. 
John's,  and  to  East  and  West  Florida,  immediately  cease  ;  and 
that  no  provision  of  any  kind,  or  other  necessaries,  be  furnished 
to  the  British  fisheries  on  the  American  coasts,  until  it  be  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Congress.^    The  favourable  exception 
of  the  parish  of  St.  John's  in  Georgia  was  now  superseded,  by 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  union  to  the  whole  colony. 
For  these  benefits,  a  parliamentary  exception,  made  in  favour  of 
the  colony  while  it  remained  loyal,  was  now  voluntarily  renounced 
as  insidious  in  its  design,  and  injurious  in  its  efiTect.    The  conven-  of  Geoigia 
tion  of  Georgia,  adhering  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  continental  conTenuoo. 
congress,  took  energetic  measures  against  England.    It  declared, 
that  the  exception  made  of  Georgia,  in  the  acts  of  parliament 
against  the  colonies,  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  injury 
than  a  favour,  since  this  exception  was  only  an  artifice  to  separate 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  from  their  brethren.     The  con- 
vention resolved  also,  that  they  would  admit  no  merchandise 
which  should  have  been  shipped  in  England  after  the  first  of 
July;  and  tliat,  dating  from  the  10th  of  September,  none  should 
be  exported  from  Georgia  for  England  ;  also,  that  all  commerce 
should  cease  with  the  English  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
with  those  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  had  not  ac- 

1  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia  May  10, 
1775.     These  credentials  were  "  signed  hy  order  of  the  Inhabitants, 

By  Daniel  Roberts,  and  twenty  others,  members  of  the  Committee." — Md* 
way,  St.  John^s  Parish,  in  the  Province  of  Georgia, 

8  Journals  of  Congress.    This  resolution  passed  17  l^Iay. 
VOL.  II.  28 
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1775.     cepted  the  resolutions  of  congress.^    An  addhioDal  proof  was 
s^N/'-^/  given  of  the  decision  of  that  colony,  in  support  of  the  commoB 
cause.     On  the  arrival  of  captain  Maitland  from  London,  with 
13,000  pounds  of  powder,  the  inhabitants  boarded  his  vessel, 
and  took  the  powder  into  their  possession. 
Gen.  Wash-      Qn  the  2d  of  July,  general  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge.' 
li^ac       Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  and 
Cambridge,  examined  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  American  troops. 
. .     The  main  body  of  the  British  army,  under  the  immediate  com- 
of  tCTBrit-  mand  of  general  Howe,  was  strongly  intrenching  itself  on  Bunker's 
bh  and       Hill,'  about  a  mile  fix>m  Charlestown,  and  about  half  a  mile  la 
ii^j^I^    advance  of  the  works  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Breed's  Hill ;  the  other  division  of  it  was  deeply  in- 
trenched and  strongly  fortified  on  Boston  neck,  leading  to  Rox- 
bury.    The  American  army  lay  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river. 
Its  right  occupied  the  high  ground  about  Roxbury,  whence  il 
extended  toward  Dorchester ;  and  its  left  was  covered  by  Mystic 
river,  a  space  of  at  least  12  miles.    Intrenchments  were  thrown 
up  on  Winter  and  Prospect  hills,  about  a  mile  from  that  division 
of  the  enemy,  which  lay  on  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  and 
in  full  view  of  it.     Easterly  of  the  works  on  Winter  hill,  towards 
Mystic  river,  redoubts  were  thrown  up,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  enemy  up  that  river  in  their  rear,  or  their  landing  opposite  to 
the  fort.     At  Ploughed  hill,  much  in  advance  of  Pro^iiect  hill, 
and  within  about  half  a  mile  on  a  direct  line,  of  Bunkers  hill,  a 
breastwork  was  thrown  up,  while  the  enemy  were  incessandy 
cannonading  the  provincial  troops.     In  November,  general  Put- 
nam was  ordered  to  erect  fortifications  on  Cobble  hilV  about  the 
same  distance  fit)m  the  British  works  on  Charlestown  heights,  as 
Pbughed  hill,  but  nearer  to  Boston.     When  the  Americans 
were  perceived  at  this  work,  the  British  ships  of  war  then  Ijring 
in  Charles  river,  as  well  as  the  forts  on  Bunker's  hill  opened  a 
severe  fire  upon  them  ;  but  the  fort  was  soon  built ;  and  it  was 

1  Botta,  Hist.  War  of  Independence  of  U.  States,  b.  5. 

3  «  General  Washington  is  chosen  commander  in  chief,  general  Ward  the 
first  maior  general,  and  general  Lee  the  second  (the  last  has  not  yet  accepted), 

and  major  Uates  adjutant  general. 1  hope  the  utmost  politeness  and  respect 

wHl  be  shown  to  these  omcers  on  their  arrival. — There  is  something  charming 
to  me  in  the  conduct  of  Washington.  A  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  fortunes 
upon  the  continent,  leaving  his  oelicious  retirement,  his  family  and  friends,  sacri- 
ficing his  ease,  and  hazarding  all  in  the  cause  of  his  country !  His  views  are 
noble  and  disinterested.  He  declared,  when  he  accepted  the  mighty  trust,  that 
he  would  lay  before  us  an  exact  accoudt  of  his  expenses,  and  not  accept  e 
shilling  for  pay."  Letter  of  John  Adams,  "  Philadelphia,  June  18, 1775,"  to 
Elbridfije  Gerry,  Esq.  at  Cambridge.     Life  of  E.  Gerry,  88—90. 

3  Hie  British  troops  took  possession  of  this  hiU  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Breed's  Hill,  commonly  called  Bunker  Hill. 

^  The  hill  on  which,  after  the  war,  the  late  Joseph  Barrell,  Esq.  erected  a 
handsome  teat,  which,  with  other  bvuldings,  is  now  the  Asylum  for  the  laMae. 
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called  "Putnam's  impregnable  fortress."  Soon  after,  strong  1775. 
fortifications  were  erected  at  Lechmere's  point.  A  strong  in-  n^^v-"^^ 
trencbment  was  also  thrown  up  at  Sewall's  farm ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate points  on  the  river,  where  troops  might  be  landed,  were 
occupied  and  strengthened.  At  Roxbury,  where  general  Thomas 
commanded,  a  strong  work  had  been  erected  on  the  hill,  about 
200  yards  from  the  church.  Troops  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  amounting  to  nearly  2000  men,  occupied  Winter 
lull.  About  1000  men,  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  line,  com- 
manded by  general  Putnam,  were  on  Prospect  bill.  The  residue 
of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and  nine  regiments  from  Massachu- 
setts, making  in  the  whole  between  4000  and  5000  men,  were 
stationed  at  Koxbury ;  the  residue  of  the  Rhode  Island  troops, 
at  Sewall's  farm ;  and  the  residue  of  the  Massachusetts  troops, 
excepting  about  700  men  dispersed  along  the  coast,  were  placed 
at  Cambridge. 

Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  by  his  intemperate  Conduct  of 
measures  advanced  the  cause  which  he  aimed  to  overthrow,  ^o"'^^"^ 
In  April,  he  in  the  night  removed  the  public  stores  from  Williams- 
burg on  board  of  armed  vessels ;  and  afterward  left  the  palace 
at  Williamsburg,  and  went  on  board' the  Towey  man  of  war  at 
York  Town;  thus  abdicating  his  government.  On  the  15th  of 
CX;tober,  he  landed  with  a  party  at  Norfolk,  destroyed  17  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  carried  off  two  more.  He  afterward  landed 
several  times,  and  destroyed  or  took  cannon  and  stores  of  the 
provincials. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  provincial  congress  to  Oot  is. 
prevent  tories  from  conveying  out  their  effects,  the  inhabitants  of  fljjj?'"*** 
Falmouth,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  bad  ob- 
structed the  loading  of  a  mast  ship.  The  destruction  of  the 
town  was  determined  on,  as  a  vindictive  punishment.  Captain 
Mowat,  detached  for  that  purpose  with  armed  vessels  by  admiral 
Greaves,  arrived  off  the  place  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
October.  He  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  would  give 
them  two  hours  "  to  remove  the  human  species,"  at  the  end  of 
which  term  a  red  pendant  would  be  hoisted  at  the  maintop 
gallant  mast-head  ;  and  that  on  the  least  resistance,  he  should  be 
freed  from  all  humanity,  dictated  by  his  orders  or  his  inclination. 
Upon  being  inquired  of  by  diree  gentlemen,  who  went  on  board 
his  ship  for  that  purpose,  respecting  the  reason  of  this  extraor- 
dinary summons,  he  replied,  that  he  had  orders  to  set  on  fire  all 
the  seaport  towns  from  Boston  to  Halifax,  and  that  he  supposed 
New  York  was  already  in  ashes.  He  could  dispense  with  his 
orders,  he  said,  on  no  terms  but  the  compliance  of  the  inhabitants 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  their  sending  on 
board  a  supply  of  provisions,  four  carriage  guns,  and  the  same 
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1775.  number  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  town,  as  hostages,  thai 
s^N^^^^  they  should  engage  not  to  unite  with  their  country  in  any  kind  of 
opposition  to  Britain  ;  and  he  assured  them,  that,  on  a  refusal  of 
these  conditions,  be  should  lay  the  town  in  ashes  within  three 
hours.  Unprepared  for  the  attack,  the  inhabitants  by  entreaty 
obtained  the  suspension  of  an  answer  till  the  morning,  and  em- 
ployed this  interval  in  removing  their  families  and  effects.  Con- 
sidering opposition  as  unavailing,  they  made  no  resistance.  The 
next  day,  Mowat  commenced  a  furk)us  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment ;  and  a  great  number  of  people,  standing  on  the  heights, 
were  spectators  of  the  conflagration,  which  reduced  many  of 
them  to  penury  and  despair :  139  dwelling  houses,  and  378 
stores  were  burnt.  Other  seaports  were  threatened  witli  confla- 
gration, but  escaped ;  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island,  was  compelled 
to  stipulate  for  a  weekly  supply,  to  avert  it. 
Expedition  While  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  the 
to  Canada,  provincials  furnished  encouragement  to  more  extensive  operations, 
the  movements  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  king's  governor  in 
Canada,  seemed  to  require  them ;  for  congress  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  formidable  invasion  of  their  northwestern  frontier 
was  intended  from  tliat  quarter.^  The  management  of  military 
aflitirs  in  this  northern  department,  had  been  committed  to  the 
Gen.Schuy-  generals  Schuyler  and .  Montgomery.  General  Schuyler  ad- 
to'ui*****""  dressed  the  inhabitants,  informing  them,  "  that  the  only  views  of 
babitanu.  congress  were  to  restore  to  them  those  rights,  which  every  sub- 
ject of  the  British  empire,  of  whatever  religious  sentim'etits  he 
^  may  be,  is  entitled  to,  and  that  in  the  execution  of  these  trusts, 
be  had  received  the  most  positive  orders  to  cherish  every  Cana- 
dian, and  every  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  sacredly  to 
guard  their  property."  On  the  10th  of  September,  about  1000 
American  troops  eflTected  a  landing  at  St.  John's,  the  first  British 
port  in  Canada,  lying  115  miles  only  to  the  northward  of  Ticon- 
deroga ;  but  found  it  advisable  to  retreat  to  Isle  liux  Noix, 
12  miles  south  of  St.  John's.  An  extremely  bad  state  of  health 
soon  after  inducing  general  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonderoga, 
the  command  devolved  on  general  Montgomery.  That  enters 
prising  officer  in  a  few  days  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's, 
and  opened  a  battery  against  it.     The  reduction  of  Fort  Chamr 

1  In  the  debate  in  parliament  upon  the  petition  and  memorial  from  Quebec 
complaining  of  tbe  Quebec  act,  lord  North  had  avowed  the  intention  of  arming 
tiie  Canadians.  Governor  Carleton  had  already  received  a  commission,  au- 
thorizing him  to  muster  and  arm  all  persons  residing  within  the  province  of 
Canada ;  and,  as  occa«:ion  should  require,  to  march  and  embark  the  levies  to 
any  of  the  provinces  of  America,  to  pursue  and  prosecute,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
all  enemies,  pirates,  or  rebels,  either  in  or  out  of  the  piovince,  and,  if  it  should 
80  please  God,  to  vanquish,  to  take  them,  and,  so  apprehended,  according  to 
law,  to  put  them  to  death,  or  to  preaerre  them  alive  at  his  discretion. 
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blee,  by  a  small  detachtnenty  giving  him  possession  of  six  tons  of    1775. 
gunpowder,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  St.  John*s  v,^^,,-*^/ 
with  vigour.     General  Carleton  advanced  against  him  with  about  Gen.  Mont- 
800  men  ;  but,  in  altempling  to  cross  the  Si.  Lawrence  with  the  ^j^^"^ 
intention  of  landing  at  Longueil,  he  was  attacked  by  colonel  Chamblee. 
Warner  with  300  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  compelled  to  retire 
with  precipitancy.     This  repulse  induced  the  garrison  of  St. 
John's  to  surrender,  on  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.^    While  Not.  s. 
the  siege  of  St.  John's  was  depending,  colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  ^^  Jo**^'*' 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  near  Montreal,  with  about  38  of 
his  men.     He  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  to  England. 

General  Montgomery  next  proceeded  toward  Montreal.     On I2t 

his  approach,  the  few  British  troops  there  repaired  on  board  the  MonireaL 
shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping  down  the  river ;   but  general 
Prescot  and  several  officers,  with  about  120  privates,  were  inter- 
cepted, and  made  prisoners  on  capitulation ;  1 1  sail  of  vessels, 
with  all  their  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials. 
Governor  Carleton  was  conveyed  away  in  a  boat  with  muffled 
paddles  to  Trois  Rivieres,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Quebec.  A"J^«be- 
Greneral  Montgomery,   leaving  some  troops  in  'Montreal,   and  be^.     ** 
sending  detachments  into  different  parts  ot  the  province  to  en- 
courage the  Canadians  and  to  forward  provisions,  advanced  with 
his  little  army,  and  expeditiously  arrived  before  Quebec. 

General  Washington,  early  foreseeing  that  the  whole  force  of  Arnold 
Canada  would  be  concentrated  about  Montreal,  had  projected  ^®*[J'  ■  ^®: 
an  expedition  against  Quebec  in  a  different  direction.     His  plan  caaacUu 
was,  to  send  out  a  detachment  from  his  camp  before  Boston, 
which  was  to  march  by  the  way  of  the  Kennebeck  river ;  and, 
passing  through  the  drear)"^  wilderness  lying  between  the  settled 
parts  of  the  province  of  Maine  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  pene- 
trate into  Canada  about  90  miles  below  Montreal.     This  arduous 
enterprise  was  comiuitled  to  colonel  Arnold,  who,  with   11 00 
men,  consisting  of    New   England   infantry,   some   volunteers, 
a  company  of  artillery,  and  three  companies  of  riflemen,  com- 
menced his  march  on  the  13th  of  September.     After  sustaining 
almost  incredible  hardships,  he  in  six  weeks  arrived  on  the  plains 
of  Canada,  and  immediately  encamped  at  Point  Levi,  opposite,  to  ArriVf^s 

Quebec.^    The  unexpected  appearance  of  an  army,  "  emerging  pear  Que- 
bec 

ft 

1  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  600  rep^lars,  and  more  than  100  Canadian 
▼olunteere.  There  were  in  the  fort  17  brass  ordnance,  2  eight  inch  howitzers, 
7  mortars,  and  22  iron  ordnance,  a  considerable  quantity  of  shot  and  small 
■hells,  and  about  800  stand  of  small  arms,  beside  a  small  quantity  of  naval 
•torefi. 

9  Tlie  soldiers  were  often  obliged  to  carry  their  boats  and  rafts  on  their  backf 
for  miles  along  the  Kcnncbcck,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  in  that  river. 
Id  passing  the  swampy  grounds,  after  traversing  the  length  of  the  Kennebeck, 
they  became  eickly.    Provisions  also  began  to  mil  them.    So  great  were  their 
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1775.  out  of  the  depths  of  an  unexplored  wilderness,''  threw  the  citf 
N^>v^.^w/  into  the  greatest  consternation.  In  this  naoraent  of  surprise  and 
terror,  Arnold  might  probably  have  become  master  of  the  place, 
could  he  have  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  small  craits 
and  boats  in  the  river  were  removed  out  of  his  reach.  A  delay 
of  several  days  was  by  tliis  untoward  circumstance  rendered 
inevitable ;  and  the  critical  moment  was  lost.  The  inhabitants, 
English  and  Canadians,  though  discontented  before,  now  united 
for  their  common  defence.  Alarmed  for  the  immense  property 
which  Quebec  contained,  they  became  voluntarily  embodied  and 
armed.  The  sailors  landed,  and  were  at  the  batteries  to  serve 
the  suns.  Colonel  M'Liean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital,  advanced 
by  forced  marches  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  November,  with  a  body  of  new  raised  emigrants. 
On  the  i4th,  Arnold,  having  at  length  been  supplied  with  canoes 
by  the  Canadians,  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  night ;  and, 
ascending  the  same  abrupt  precipice  which  Wolfe  had  climbed 
before  him,  formed  his  small  corps  on  the  heights  near  the 
memorable  plains  of  Abraham.  The  defendants  by  this  time 
were  considerably  superior  in  number  to  the  assailants.  Arnold 
had  no  artillery.  An  ofiensive  operation  was  therefore  impracti- 
cable. Neither  the  number  nor  condition  of  his  troops  would 
justify  him  in  hazarding  an  action.  His  men  amounted  to  no 
more  than  700;  nearly  one  third  of  their  muskets  had  been 
rendered  useless  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness ;  and  their 
ammunition  had  sustained  great  damage.  In  these  circumstances, 
his  only  hope  must  have  been  founded  on  the  defection  of  the 
Canadians.  He  accordingly  paraded  some  days  on  the  heights 
near  the  town,  and  sent  two  flags  to  summon  the  inhabitants ; 
but  they  were  fired  at,  and  no  message  was  admitted.  Thus 
frustrated  in  his  last  hope,  he  drew  off  his  detachment  to  Point 
aux  Trembles,  20  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  waited  the 
arrival  of  Montgomery. 
Dec  1.  General  Montgomery,  having  sent  several  small  detachments 

Smc^^"*'  into  the  country  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the  Canadians  and 
joins  coL  obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  proceeded  expeditiously  with  the 
Arnold.  residue  of  his  army,  amounting  to  about  300  men  to  Point  aux 
Trembles,  where  he  joined  colonel  Arnold,  and  marched  direcdy 
to  Quebec.  General  Carleton,  who  was  now  in  the  city,  had 
taken  the  best  measures  for  its  defence,  and  was  prepared  to 
receive  him.     In  a  few  days,  the  American  general  opened  a 

distresses,  Uiat  col.  Enos  returned  to  Cambridge  with  his  whole  division,  which, 
it  is  believed,  must  otherwise  have  starved.  One  or  two  dogs  were  aherward 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  soldiers ;  a  few  of  whom  ate  their  cartouch  boxes, 
breeches,  and  shoes. 
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six  gua  battery  within  about  700  yards  of  the  walls ;  but  his     1775. 
artillery  was  tod  light  to  make  a  breach,  and  he  could  do  nothing  v^»v-^^ 
more  than  amuse  the  enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  purpose. 
After  continuing  the  siege  nearly  a  month,  he  resolved  on  a 
desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.     To  distract 
the  garrison,  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  the  upper  t6wn 
by  two  divisions  of  the  array  under  majors  Brown  and  Livingston, 
while  two  real  attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lowier  town  were 
made  by  two  other  divisions  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold* 
£arly  in  tlie  morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year,  the  signal  was  l>ec  31. 
given ;  and  the  several  divisions  moved  to  the  assault,  in  the  q^^J,*** 
midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  covered  the  assailants  from 
the  sight  of  the  enemy.     Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  troops,  advanced  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  Aunce  de 
Mere,  under  Cape  Diamond.     The  first  barrier  to  be  surmount- 
ed, on  that  side,  was  defended  by  a  battery,  in  which  were 
mounted  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  in  front  of  which  were  a  block 
house  and  picket.     The  guard,  at  the  block  house,  after  giving  a 
random  fire,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  to  the  barrier ;  and 
for  a  time  the  battery  itself  was  deserted.     Enormous  piles  of 
ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Americans,  who,  pressing  for- 
ward in  a  narrow  defile,  reached  at  length  the  block  house  and 
picket.     Montgomery,  who  was  in  front,  assisted  in  cutting  down 
or  puUing  up  the  pickets,  and  advanced  boldly  and  rapidly  at  the 
bead  of  about  200  men,  to  force  the  barrier.     By  this  time,  one 
or  two  persons  had  ventured  to  return  to  the  battery ;  and, 
seizing  a  slow  match,  discharged  one  of  the  guns.     Casual  as 
this  fire  appeared,  it  was  fatal.     The  American  front  was  within 
40  paces  of  the   piece  ;    and  general  Montgomery,  captain  Mootcoine- 
M*Pherson  his  aid,  and  captain  Cheeseman,  two  valuable  young  '^  ^^•^ 
officers  near  his  person,  together  with  his  orderly  sergeant  and 
a  private,  were  killed  on  the  spot.     Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  precipitately  retired  with  the  remainder 
of  the  division. 

In  the  mean  time,  colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  350 
men,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Advancing 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity  along  the  St.  Charles,  through  a  nar- 
row path,  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry, 
as  he  approached  the  first  barrier  at  the  Saut  des  Matelots,  he 
received  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg,  which  shattered  the  bone ; 
and  he  was  carried  off  to  the  camp.  Captain  Morgan,  who 
commanded  a  company  of  Virginia  riflemen,  rushed  forward  to 
the  batteries,  at  their  head,  and  received  a  discharge  of  grape 
shot,  which  killed  one  man  only.  A  few  rifles  were  immediately 
fired  into  the  embrazures,  and  a  British  soldier  was  wounded  in 
the  head.     With  the  aid  of  ladders,  the  barricade  was  mounted  ; 
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tetts  gen- 
eral court 
votes  to  fit 
oat  armed 
vesseli. 


Matsachu- 
tetu,  Rhode 
Island,  and 
Connecti- 
cut have 
armed  ves- 
tela. 


and  the  battery,  was  instantly  deserted.  The  captain  of  th& 
guard,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  Morgan  formed  his  men ;  but,  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the  town,  it 
was  judged  unadvisable  to  proceed.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Green,  and  majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs,  witn 
several  fragments  of  companies,  amounting  collectively  to  about 
200  men.  At  day  light,  this  gallant  party  was  again  formed  ; 
but,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  engagement,  in  which  ther 
sustained  the  force  of  the  whole  garrison  three  hours,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.^ 

From  the  peculiar  situation  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  percdved 
that  important  advantages  might  be  gained  by  emplojring  armed 
vessels  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent  the  British  from  collectmg  pro- 
visions from  any  places  accessible  to  them,  and  to  capture  the 
enemy's  ships  loaded  with  military  stores.  The  besieged  army 
in  Boston  not  being  able  to  obtain  provisions  from  the  country 
by  land,  they  were  obliged  to  fit  out  small  vessels,  which  com- 
mitted depredations  on  several  towns  on  the  coast;  transports 
were  also  frequently  arriving  from  England  with  provisions,  men, 
and  military  supplies.     The  general  court  voted  to  build,  or 

(purchase,  10  vessels,  and  appropriated  £50,000  for  the  purpose* 
ndividuals,  with  the  consent  of  the  civil  authority  of  die  province, 
early  fitted  out  vessels  at  their  own  charges.^  Before  the  subject 
of  a  naval  armament  was  taken  up  by  congress,  it  appears,  that 
some  of  the  northern  colonies  had  acted  upon  it,  and  that  three 
of  them,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  had  each 


1  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  100 ;  and  800 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  treated  with  the  greatest  buraaniCy 
l^  general  Carleton,  whose  conduct,  from  the  first  approach  of  Montsomeiy 
toward  his  province  to  the  time  of  its  abandonment  by  the  provincials,  tud  him 
the  highest  honour,  as  a  general  and  as  a  man.  All  enmity  to  Montgomery,  oa 
the  part  of  the  Britbh,  ceased  with  his  life ;  and  respect  to  his  private  character 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next  day. 
An  elegant  coffin  was  prepared,  and  he  was  afterward  decenUy  interredd — 
Richard  Montgomery  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Ireland,  who,  haiing 
married  a  lady  and  purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  considered  himaelf  as  an 
American,  and  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  late  French  war.  His  estima- 
ble qualities  procured  him  an  uncommon  share  of  private  affection ;  his  abititiet» 
of  public  esteem.  His  loss  was  deeply  regretted  in  Europe  and  America. 
«  The  most  powerful  speakers  in  the  British  parliament  displayed  their  eloqueoca 
in  praising  his  virtues  and  lamenting  his  fate ;  *'  while  they  condemned  the 
cause  in  which  he  fell.  Congress  directed  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memoiy,  with  an  inscription,  expressive  of  their  veneration  for  his  character, 
and  of  their  deep  sense  of  his  "many  signal  and  important  «ervices;  and  to 
transmit  to  future  ages,  as  exiimples  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  his  patriotism, 
conduct,  boldness  of  enterprise,  insuperable  perseverance,  and  contempt  of 
danger  and  death."  A  monument  of  white  maible,  with  emblematic  devices, 
has  accordingly  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church  in 
New  York. 

8  Bradford,  Mass.  u.  74. 
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of  them  two  vessels,  at  least,  fitted,  armed  and  equipped  bj  the     1775. 
coloDial  authorities,  and  at  the  expense  of  those  colonies,  without   v^-s,^-^^^ 
orders,  advice,  request,  or  intimation  from  congress.     To  these 
vessels  congress  had  reference  in  its  first  measures  for  a  naval 
armament. 

Several  letters  from  London  being  laid  before  congress,  a  congreM 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of  October,  "  to  prepare  a  *w»Jy  «> 

Idan  to  intercept  two  vessels,  which  are  on  tlieir  way  to  Canada,  uierfor  tbo 
aden  with  arms  and  powder."  The  committee  brought  in  a  lueoftheoi 
report  the  same  day  ;  and  congress  resolved,  "  That  a  letter  be 
sent  to  general  Washington,  to  inform  him  that  congress,  having 
received  certain  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  two  north-country 
brigs  of  no  force,  from  England,  on  the  11th  of  August  last, 
kaded  with  arms,  powder,  and  other  stores  for  Quebec,  without 
convoy,  which  it  being  of  importance  to  intercept,  desire  that  he 
apply  to  the  council  of  Massachusetts  bay,  for  the  two  armed 
vesseb  in  their  service,  and  despatch  the  same  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  mtercept  the  said  two  brigs  and  their  cargoes,  and  secure 
the  same  for  the  use  of  the  continent ;  also  any  other  transports 
laden  with  ammunition,  clothing,  or  other  stores  for  the  use  of 
the  ministerial  army  or  navy  of  America :  That  a  letter  be 
written  to  the  said  honourable  council,  to  put  the  said  vessels 
under  the  general's  command  and  direction,  and  to  furnish  him 
instantly  with  every  necessary  in  their  power,  at  the  expense  of 
the  continent :  That  the  general  be  directed  to  employ  the  said 
vessels,  and  others  if  he  judge  necessary,  to  effect  the  purposes 
aforesaid ;  and  that  he  be  informed  that  the  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  vessels  of  force  will  be  sent  directly  to  their  assist- 
ance :  That  a  letter  be  written  to  governour  Cooke,  informing 
him  of  the  above,  desiring  him  to  despatch  one  or  both  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  same  ser- 
vice :  That  a  letter  be  written  to  governour  Trumbull,  request- 
ing of  him  the  largest  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  sent  on  the  enterprise  aforesaid :  That  the 
said  ships  and  vessels  of  war  be  on  the  continental  risk  and  pay, 
during  their  being  so  employed."  ^ 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  to  en-  Nov.  la 
courage  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and  to  establish  a  court  JJncu/'con- 
for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  prizes.     This  was  the  first  gress  pass  a 
eflTort  to  establish  a  naval  armament ;  and  it  is  "  the  first  avowal  courage  a* 
of  offensive  hostility  against  the  mother  country,  which  is  to  be  naval  ar- 
fbund  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution."^  mamcnt. 


1  Journals  of  Congress.    Life  of  E.  Gerry,  102 — 108,  and  Letters  of  J.  Adams, 
in  the  Appendix. 
*  Life  of  Gerry,  c.  9.  p.  24. 
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1775.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  *'  fimr  en- 
v^-v**^^  couraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  to  defend  the  sea  coast 
Nov.  13.  of  America,  and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  condemn  all 
wim."^       vessels  that  shall  be  found  infesting  the  same."^ 

A  committee  of  congress,  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
Conkreit     ^^^  fitting  out  a  naval  armament,  brought  in  their  report,  which 
resoiiretto   was  adopted.     It  was  accordingly  resolved,  to  fit  out  for  sea  13 
SiSH!  ^^     ^^'P^  5  6  of  32  guns,  6  of  28,  and  3  of  24  guns :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire i,  in  Massachusetts  2,  in  Connecticut  i,  in  Rhode  Island  2, 
in  Pennsylvania  4,  and  in  Maryland  1 .  A  l^mmittee  was  appointed 
with  full  powers  to  carry  the  report  into  execution  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition.     This  report  gave  birth  to  the  American  navy.* 
Miiiury  The  advantages  that  had  been  anticipated  in  Massachusetts, 

bw  Ameri!**  ^^^^  armed  vessels,  were  soon  experienced.  Captain  Manly,  of 
can  armed  Marblehead,  who  was  early  at  sea,  on  the  29th  of  November 
▼cueis.  jqqI^  an  ordnance  brig  from  Woolwich,  containing,  beside  a  large 
brass  mortar,  several  pieces  of  fine  brass  cannon,  a  large  quantity 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with  all  kinds  of  tools,  utensils, 
and  machines,  necessary  for  camps  and  artillery ;  and,  nine  da]rs 
after,  three  ships,  from  Liondon,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  with 
various  stores  for  the  British  army.^ 

South  Carolina  was  early  and  vigorous  in  making  military  pre- 
parations ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  in  the  province  did 
not  exceed  3000  pounds.  The  occasion  requiring  extraordinary 
methods  for  obtaining  a  supply,  the  council  of  safety  formed  a  plan 
for  making  an  attempt  on  the  island  of  New  Providence,  and  taking 
thence  the  powder  and  other  military  stores.  A  fast  sailing  ship 
was  fitted  out,  of  which  captain  Lamferer  was  appointed  to  take 
the  command ;  but,  when  ready  to  sail  with  12  volunteers,  he 
was  ordered  by  express  to  proceed  towards  St.  Augustine,  to 
intercept  a  brig  hourly  expected  off  that  bar,  loaded  with  militaiy 
stores  and  Indian's  goods.  He  surprised  and  boarded  the  brig, 
and  brought  off  from  her  15,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The 
captors,  spiking  the  guns  of  the  powder  vessel,  set  sail  for  Caro- 
lina, steered  for  Beaufort,  and,  passing  by  the  inland  navigation, 
delivered  their  prize  to  the  council  of  safety,  whilst  their  pursuers 
were  looking  for  them  at  the  bar  of  Charlcstown.^    The  supplies 

1  Life  of  Gerry,  109,  and  Appendix  A.  605 — 512,  where  the  Act  is  inserted. 
"  This  Act,'*  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  one  of  Uie  most  important  documents  in 
history." 

S  Journals  of  Congress,  and  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee. 

3  Captain  Manly's  prize  was,  doubtless,  the  vessel  from  England,  brought 
into  Cape  Ann,  mentioned  by  general  Heath  under  intelligence  of  30  Novem- 
ber :  **  There  was  on  board  one  13  inch  mortar,  2000  stand  of  arms,  100,000 
flints,  82  tons  of  leaden  ball,'*  &c.     Heath's  Memoirs,  31. 

4  Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution,  i.  38.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  L 
242.  Moultrie  says,  they  brought  off  17,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder ;  which  in- 
creased  the  stock  of  Carolina  to  81,000  lbs. 
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obtained  by  these  means  were  of  vast  importance  to  the  Ameri-     1775. 
can  army,  which  was  in  very  great  want  of  ammunilion  and  v,^-v««w/ 
military  stores. 

Congress  resolved,  that  a  body  of  forces,  not  exceeding  5000,  CoD^reu 
be  kept  up  in  the  New  York  department,  for  the  purpose  of  {-[^Jhe^J^- 
defending  that  part  of  America,  and  for  securing  the  Lakes,  and  curity  of 

Srotecting  the  Frontiers  from  incursions  or  invasions ;  that  a  Post  5jj,j*jf** 
faster  General  be  appointed  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  that  frontier; 
a  line  of  posts  be  appointed,  under  the  direction  of  the  post  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
roaster  general,  from  Falmouth  in  New  England  to  Savannah  in  office; 
Creorgia  ;  and  that  an  Hospital  be  established  for  an  army  con-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
sisting  of  20,000  men.     Benjamin  Franklin  was  unanimously  UospitaL 
chosen  post  master  general.^ 

Colonel  Moultrie,  13  September,  received  an  order  from  the  OHerfor 
council  of  safely  for  taking   Fort  Johnson,  on  James  island,  job^n?'* 
Colonel  Motte,  with  a  party  of  the  new  raised  provincials,  was 
appointed  to  execute  this  first  military  enterprise  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  council.     Before  he  landed  on  the  island,  the  fort 
was  dismantled,  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  British  sta-  now  dis- 
tioned  there  had  retired  on  board  their  ships,  lying  off  Sullivan's  "J^^d^^y^. 
island.     The  next  night   captain   Heyward,   with   35   of  the  ' 

Charlestown  artillery,  landed  at  the  fort,  and  had  three  cannon 
mounted  immediately.     A  flag  being  thought  necessary,  for  the  taken  po»- 
purpose  of  signals,  colonel  Moultrie,  who  was  requested  by  the  Jy**}J*J*  °^ 
council  of  safety  to  procure  one,  had  a  large  blue  flag  made,  Americum. 
with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  corner,  to  be  in  uniform  with  the 
troops.     This  was  the  first  American  flae,  displayed  in  South  First  Amcr- 
Cardma.»  &'      i'  ^  ic^f^. 

The  debates  in  parliament  show  with  what  argument  and  Debates  in 
eloquence  the  measures  of  the  ministry  were  opposed,  and  the  P*'^**™*'^'* 
rights  of  the  colonies  vindicated.     In  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  question  of  an  address  to  the  king,  Mr.  Fox  Mr.  c.  J. 
concluded   his  speech   with   advising   administration    to    place  ^ox. 
America  where  she  stood  in  1763,  and  to  repeal  every  act, 
passed  since  that  period,  which  affected  either  her  freedom,  or 
her  commerce.     Lord  North,  in  reply,  observed,  that  if  the  Lord  North, 
scheme  of  repealing  every  American  act,  passed  since  1763, 
were  adopted,  there  was  certainly  an  end  to  the  dispute ;  for 
from  that  moment  America  would  be  independent  of  England. 
The  measures,  he  subjoined,  which  administration  meant  now  to 

1  Journals  of  Congress.  The  first  resolution  was  passed  on  the  25th  of  July, 
on  which  day  it  was  resolved  that  a  farther  sum,  to  the  value  of  one  million  of 
Spanish  milled  dollars  be  struck  in  bills.  The  resolution  for  the  Pqst  Office, 
and  the  election  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  post  master,  were  on  the  26th ;  and  the  reso- 
lution for  the  establishment  of  a  Hospital  was  on  the  27th. 

9  Moultrie,  Memoirs  Amer.  Revol.  i.  86 — 80.    Ramsay,  Hist  S.  C«r.  i.  c.  7. 
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1775.  pursue,  were  to  send  a  powerful  sea  and  land  force  to  Americay 
and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  them  with  offers  of  roercy 
upon  a  proper  submission.  This,  he  concluded,  will  show  we 
are  in  earnest,  that  we  are  prepared  to  punish,  but  are  neverthe- 
less ready  to  forgive ;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  nK>st  likely 
means  of  producing  an  honourable  reconciliation.  General  Con- 
way, in  a  speech  on  the  same  occasion,  said :  *'  The  noble  lord 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  this  country  tells  you,  that 
the  Americans  aim  at  independence.  I  defy  the  noble  lord,  or 
any  other  member  of  this  house,  to  adduce  one  solid  proof  of 
this  charge.  He  says,  the  era  of  1763  is  the  time  they  wish  to 
recur  to,  because  such  a  concession  on  our  part  would  be,  in 
effect,  giving  up  their  dependence  on  this  country.  I  deny  the 
conclusion  too.  I  would  ask  the  noble  lord.  Did  the  people  of 
America  set  up  this  claim  of  independence  previous  to  the  year 
1763?  No,  they  were  then  peaceable  and  dutiful  subjects: 
They  are  still  dutiful  and  obedient.  [Here  was  a  murroor  of 
disapprobation.]  I  repeat  my  words ;  1  think  them  so  inclined ; 
I  am  certain  they  would  be  so,  if  they  were  permitted.  The 
acts  they  have  committed  arise  from  no  want  of  either.  They 
have  been  forced  into  them.  Taxes  have  been  attempted  to  be 
levied  on  them;  their  charters  have  been  violated,  nay  taken 
away ;  administration  has  attempted  to  coerce  them  by  toe  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  laws."^ 
Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  American  affairs,  objecting  to  the 
discretionary  power  mentioned  in  the  king's  speech,  observed, 
such  power  *'  seems  to  be  given  already,  and  to  have  produced 
the  mischiefs  which  might  be  expected  from  it ;  for  general  Gage 
had  already,  whether  by  himself,  or  by  order  from  ministers, 
made  a  very  indiscreet  use  of  it,  by  offering  mercy  to  those  who 
were  openly  in  arms,  and  actually  besieging  him  in  his  station, 
and  excluding  from  mercy  those  who  were  five  hundred  miles 
from  him,  and  then  sitting  in  an  assembly,  never  declared  by 
authority  to  be  illegal ;  an  assembly,  from  which  the  ministers  in 
the  house  of  commons  had  at  one  time  declared  they  were  not 
without  hopes  of  proposals  which  might  lead  to  accommodation.*** 
Mr.  Burke  had  reference  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
who  were  excepted  in  the  general  pardon  offered  by  general 
Gage,  on  submission ;  while  Ward,  Putnam,  and  others,  besieg- 
ing him,  were  not  excepted. 

In  a  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  American 
Question,  a  member  (Mr.  James  Grenville)  had  given  his  reasons 
tor  not  proceeding  against  America ;  because  the  Americans  did 
not  mean  to  render  themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain, 


On  the 

American 

question. 


J.  Gren- 

▼iUe; 


1  Pirliamentary  Register. 


<  ParlUmentary  Debates. 
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and  because  he  judged  it  impracticable  to  reduce  them  by  force.     1775. 
Mr.  Adam  said,  in  reply,  The  Americans,  if  successful,  will   v^-s/^^/ 
proceed  to  independence ;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  Mr.  Adam, 
to  reduce  them.     He  endeavoured  to  prove  the  practicaUlity  of 
the  measure,  by  showing  that,  no  settled  form  of  government 
being  established  in  America,  all  must  be  anarchy  and  confusion 
there.     The   event  proved   the  mistake  of   British  statesmen 
respecting  the  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  power,  of  the 
American  colonists.     By  the  institution  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, they  had  learned  to  govern  themselves. 

On  a  proposal  of  the  ministry  to  negotiate  with  the  Americans  Mr.  Buike 
by  treaty,  Mr.  Burke  said  :  "  If  beneficial  and  productive,  it  was  ^JSe^ro- 
to  be  either  by  submitting  to  Lord  North^s  proposition,  namely,  posal  of  De- 
that  of  forcing  them  to  furnish  a  contingent  by  authority  of  par-  «<«»**<»' 
liament,  or  according  to  their  ancient  mode,  by  a  voluntary  grant 
of  their  own  assemblies.     If  the  former,  we  know  they  have 
already  rejected  that  proposition ;  and  never'  can  submit  to  it 
without  abandoning  that  point,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they 
have  risked  their  all.     It  it  only  requires,  that  they  should  resort 
to  their  ancient  mode  of  granting  by  their  assemblies,  they  have 
declared  again  and  again,  from  the  beginning  of  this  contest  to 
the  end,  that  they  were  willing  to  contribute  according  to  their 
ability,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  who  were  the  best  judges  of 
what  their  ability  was.     That  ability  would  be  lessened,  if  not 
totally  destroyed,  by  the  continuance  of  those  troubles.    This 
armed  negotiation  for  taxes  would  therefore  inevitably  defeat  its 
own  purposes ;  and  prevent  forever  the  possibility  of  raising  any 
revenue,  either  by  our  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  their  own 
assemblies."^  * 

Mr.  Burke  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  composing  Bringi  for- 
the  present  troubles  and  for  quieting  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  co'ndHa-*'^ 
subjects  in  America.     He  observed,  that  there  were  three  plans  torybill. 
afloat :  the  first,  simple  war,  in  order  to  a  perfect  conquest ;  the 
second,  a  mixture  of  war  and  treaty  ;  the  third,  peace  grounded 
on  concession.     Having  demonstrated  the  ineflScacy  of  the  two 
former  plans,  he  stated  the  necessity  of  the  last.     "  The  great 
object  of  the  present  bill,"  he  said,  "  was  a  renunciation  of  the 
exercise  of  taxation,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  ques- 
tion of  right;    it  preserved  the  power  of  levying  duties  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  but  the  money  so  raised  was  to 
be   at  the   disposal  of  the  several  general  assemblies.     The 
tea  duty  of  1767  was  to  be  repealed,  and  a  general  amnesty 
granted."     His  speech,  on  this  occasion,  "  embraced  every  con-  Hit  tpeecb 
sideration  of  justice  and  expediency,  dehortatory  of  war,  and  «» ^  •»**• 
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1775.  recommendatory  of  peace." — ^**  It  is  impolitic,"  said  he,  **  to 
provoke  to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  colonies  wbieh 
contribute  so  largely  to  its  weahb  and  prosperity.  It  is  inconrat- 
ent  with  the  constitution  of  Britain,  that  any  subject  should  be 
taxed  but  by  himself  or  his  representatives.  Such,  from  a  con* 
currence  of  causes,  is  the  disposition  of  the  Americans,  that  thejr 
will  resist  whatever  they  conceive  to  be  oppression.  If  recourse 
be  had  to  the  sword,  the  conquest  of  America,  at  such  a  distancei 
in  a  country  so  intersected  by  rivers,  entangled  by  woods,  and 
fortified  by  mountains,  its  inhabitants  inspired  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  Should  it  be  at 
all  possible,  it  must  be  with  an  immense  effii^on  of  blood  aod 
treasure,  after  America  is  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unaUe  to  afibrd 
any  indemnification.  Our  European  rivals  will  watch  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intestine  dissentions,  and  we  shall  be  involved  io  a 
general  war."  From  the  petition  of  the  Congress,  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Penn,  and  many  others,  he  inferred  that  the  bill  would 
satbfy  America.  This  plan  of  conciliation,  though  less  unfa- 
vourably received  than  any  previous  one,  was  not  adopted.^ 
Mr.  Lat-  ^r.  LuUrel,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  commons  on  Araeri- 

trei's  can  affairs,  having  traced  the  British  government  back  to  its  first 

*^***  '  principle,  and  shown  that  it  was  always  of  a  popular  character, 
concluded,  by  wishing  the  liouse  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  due 
weight  to  a  conclusive  remark  of  the  excellent  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  where  he  is  descanting 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  placed  the  sceptre  in  tbe 
hands  of  king  William,  and  eventually  brought  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover  to  be  guardians  of  the  Protestant  religkni,  and 
assertors  of*  the  ancient  constitutional  rights  of  all  the  subjects 
throughout  the  British  monarchy :  '*  No  practical  systems  of  law 
are  so  perfect,  as  to  point  out  beforehand  those  eccentric  remedies, 
Movet  for  which  national  emergency  will  dictate  and  justify."  Mr.  Luttrel 
mn  address  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  "  humbly  requesting  that 
re»pecti*i^  he  will  authorize  the  commissioners  nominated  to  act  in  America, 
comoDis-  Co  receive  proposals  for  conciliation  from  any  general  conventioo, 
congress,  or  otlier  collective  body,  that  shall  be  found  to  convey 
tbe  sentiments  of  one  or  more  of  the  several  continental  colonies, 
suspending  all  inquiry  into  the  legal  or  illegal  forms  under^which 
such  colony  or  colonies  may  be  disposed  to  treat ;  as  the  mosi 
effectual  means  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  reconcile 
tbe  honour  and  permanent  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  tbe 
requisitions  of  bis  majesty's  subjects."  Tbe  motion  passed  in 
tbe  negative.^ 

1  Biaset's  Life  of  Burice,  L  S95,  896.    Padiamentary  Register,    BeUiam, 
b.18, 
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On  the  subject  of  an  address  to  his  majesty,  m  the  house  of    1775. 
lords,  the  duke  of  Grafton  said,  he  bad  a  proposition  which,  with  \^»v-<^ 
tbcir  lordships  leave,  he  would  submit  to  the  house.     He  knew  Ouke  of 
it  could  not  originate  with  their  lordships,  as  it  must  come  through  ^'^^^'^ 
the  other  house,  because  it  would  affect  the  revenue.    Perhaps, 
says  his  Grace,  it  will  not  gain  your  approbation  entirely  this 
night ;  but  believe  me,  you  will  like  it  better  to-morrow,  and  full 
better  in  three  days  hence.     It  will  daily  grow  in  your  esteem. 
In  a  fortnight,  I  promise  you,  it  will  have  more  friends,  until  at 
length  it  will  gain  universal  assent  and  approbadon.    The  propo- 
sition b  only  this ;  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  every  act,  I 
think  there  are  thirteen,  which  has  been  passed  in  this  country 
since  the  year  1763,  relative  to  America. 

Lord  Lyttelton  condemned  in  the  most  marked  and  expres-  LoidLyttil- 
sive  language  the  measures  of  administration.  He  totally  dis-  ^°* 
approved  the  address,,  and  the  measures  recommended  in  it. 
He  said  matters  were  now  entirely  altered.  Boston  was  turned 
into  an  hospital,  where  more  died  of  famine  and  want  of  care, 
than  by  the  sword.  We  probably  bad  not  a  single  foot  of  land 
in  our  possession  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  expense 
and  hazard  of  reducing  it,  the  little  dependence  there  was  to  be 
placed  on  men,  who  had  been  misled  themselves,  or  purposely 
misled  others,  operated  so  strongly  on  his  mind,  tliat  he  could 
no  longer  lend  his  countenance  and  support  to  such  measures, 
accompanied  by  such  circumstances ;  and  consequently  must 
unite  in  opinion  with  the  noble  duke,  in  wishing  that  all  the  acts 
respecung  America,  passed  since  tlie  year  1763,  might  be  re- 
pealed, as  a  ground  for  conciliation,  a  full  restoration  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  return  of  America  to  her  wonted  obedience,  and 
subordinate  dependence  on  the  mother  country. 

The  bishop  of  Peterborough  was  constrained  to  withhold  his  Biihopof 
consent  from  the  address.  It  appeared  to  me,  in  the  last  session,  Peief^ 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  such  as  I  thought  best  capable 
to  form  a  Judgment  what  were  the  most  probable  means  to  effect 
a  lasting  re-union  with  the  colonies,  that  even  a  show  of  perse- 
verance tg  support  the  authority  of  the  legislature  would  intimidate 
the  factious  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity.  Experience  has 
now  convinced  me  that  a  mistaken  judgment  upon  this  point  was 
formed  by  the  friends  of  administration,  both  here  and  in  America. 
The  declaration  of  perseverance  went  forth,  and  though  backed 
by  10,000  men,  has  not  intimidated  a  single  colony.^ 

William  Penn,  late  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  by  W.  Pcim 
congress  an  agent  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  with  directions  <***•««* 
to  deliver  their  petition  to  the  king  himself,  and  to  endeavour,  by  g.  Britain. 
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1775.  his  personal  influence  to  procure  its  favounMe  reception.  At 
the  session  of  parliament  m  November,  governor  Johnstone,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  after  unsuccessful  calls  for  informatioa 
on  American  affairs,  expressed  his  belief  that  administratioa  bad 
none.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this,  he  said,  was,  that  Mr.  Penn 
has  not,  since  his  arrival  from  the  very  city  where  the  coDgreas 
has  twice  assembled  and  deliberated,  been  asked  a  single  que»» 
tion  ;  not  even  when  he  presented  the  American  petition  to  the 
noble  lord,  who  is  secretary  of  state  for  that  department.^ 

A  petition  was  prepared  by  congress  in  September,  and  signed 
^uuoa  the  j^y  ^^  president,  Jobn  Hancock,  addressed  to  the  king  in  behalf  of 
the  colonbts,  beseeching  the  interposition  of  his  royal  authority 
and  influence  to  procure  them  relief  from  their  afflicting  fears 
and  jealousies,  excited  by  the  measures  pursued  by  his  ministers, 
and  submitting  to  his  majesty's  consideration,  whether  it  may  not 
be  expedient  for  him  to  be  pleased  to  direct  some  mode  by 
which  the  united  appUcations  of  his  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne 
may  be  improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconciliatioo ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  measures  be  taken  for  preventing  the 
further  destruction  of  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  that 
such  statutes  as  more  immediately  distress  any  of  his  majes^s 
colonies,  be  repealed.  '*  Attached  to  your  majesty's  person, 
family,  and  government,"  say  the  congress,  '^  with  all  the  devo- 
tion that  principle  and  afiection  can  inspire,  connected  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  strongest  ties  that  can  unite  societies,  and  deplor- 
ing every  event  that  tends  in  any  degree  to  weaken  them,  we 
solemnly  assure  your  majesty  that  we  not  only  most  ardeody 
desire  the  former  harmony  between  her  and  these  cokniies  may 
be  restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  established  between  them 
upon  so  firm  a  basis,  as  to  perpetuate  its  blessings,  uninterrupted 
by  any  future  dissentions,  to  succeeding  generations  in  both 
Petitioa  countries."  Tliis  petition  was  read  in  parliament  on  the  7th  of 
SmenL^"  I^^™'^'*,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartley,  who  founded  upoa  it 

several  petitions  for  pacification  ;  but  they  were  all  negatived. 

Petitiooand      The  speaker  laid  before  the  hotise  of  commons  a  petitioa  and 

memorUi     memorial  of  the  freeholders  of  the  pfevince  of  Nova  ^cotia,  m 

SomUl^      general  assembly,  to  the  king  and  parliament.     Amoi^  many 

things  proposed  and  requested  for  the  melioration  of  the  state  of 

the  province,  they  humbly  ofier  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  fittest 

tax  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  would  be  a  duty  of  so  much 

per  cent  upon  all  commodities  imported  into  this  province,  not 

being  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  except 

the  article  of  bay  salt ;  and  finally,  most  humbly  request  that  the 

assembly  of  this  province  may  be  called  together  annually,  and 
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that  no  governor  may  be  allowed  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  them     1776. 
when  he  shall  be  informed  that  they  are  preparing  a  petition  to  v,^-v««w/ 
our  gracious  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain.     On  motion  Actofpar- 
of  lord  North,  the  proposition  contained  in  the  address,  petition,  ^^^^'"^ 
and  memorial,  of  granting  to  his  majes^  in  perpetuity,  a  duty  of 
poundage  ad  valorem^  upon  all  commodities  imported  into  the 
said  province,  not  being  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions 
in  Europe  and  America  (bay  salt  excepted),  the  said  duty  to  be 
under  the  disposition  of  parliament,  is  fit  to  be  accepted ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  said  duty  shall  be  eight  pounds  j^cr  cent,  upon 
all  such  commodities.^ 

Captain  Wallace,  commanding  a  king's  ship  with  other  armed  Captain 
vessek,  gready  harassed  the  commerce  of  Rhode  Island.     On  2][|^2^ 
the.  7th  of  October  he  came  from  Newport  into  Bristol  harbour  R.  iiiands 
with  several  ships  of  war,  and  several  armed  tenders  and  trans- 
ports, made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  did  tttackt 
great  damage  to  the  houses,  stores,  and  churches.     Within  an  ^'^*^'* 
hour,  120  cannon  were  fired  upon  the  defenceless  town.     Some 
houses  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  there 
had  been  for  some  time  a  prevalent  sickness,  were  hurried  into 
the  streets  in  their  beds,  to  save  them  from  the  flames.     Mr. 
'  Burt,  the  minister  of  Bristol,  who  was  one  of  the  sick,  having 
fled  from  his  bed  to  escape  the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  house, 
was  found  dead  in  the  field,  the  morning  after  the  conflagradon. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  captain  Wallace  landed  about  200  bant  Go- 
marines,  sailors,  and  negroes,  on  Conanicut,  and  burned  the  Mnicut. 
bouses  and  barns  on  that  island. 

A  detachment  was  sent  firom  the  army  in  Massachusetts,  imder  Vigorom 
the  command  of  general  Lee,  to  the  relief  of  Rhode  Island,  yyg^^ 
The  assembly  of  diat  colony  passed  an  act,  that  those  of  the  anembij. 
inhabitants,  who  should  hold  intelligence  with  the  British  minis- 
ters or  with  their  agents,  or  should  supply  the  armies  or  fleets 
with  arms  or  military  stores,  or  should  serve  as  pilots  to  the 
English  ships,  should  incur  pain  of  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.     The  estates  of  some  persons,  whom  they  declared 
enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America,  they  pronounced  to  be  con- 
fiscated.    The  assembly  emitted  £20,000  sterling  in  bills  of 
credit.    These  decisive  measures,  with  the  presence  of  general 
Lee,,  restored  the  tranquillity  of  that  colony. 

A  speech  was  prepared  in  congress  3  July,  to  the  Six  Confede-  Speech  of 
rate  Nations,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  ^PP^f*^ 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  from  the  Twelve  United  Colonies  convened  Natiou. 


X' 
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1775.  in  council  at  Philadelphia.  Tbey  address  them  as  ^  Brolhas,'' 
v^v«^/  and  assign  to  them,  as  the  purpose'  <^  their  Talk,  **  that  joa 
may  be  mformed  of  the  reasons  of  this  great  Council,  the  situa- 
tioo  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  our  disposition  towards  you, 
our  Indian  brothers  of  the  Sx  Nations  and  their  allies."  After 
a  recital  of  the  history  of  the  emigration  of  their  fathers  fiom 
England,  and  of  the  chartered  privileges  granted  by  their  king, 
they  proceed  lo  tell  them  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  oounseDon 
of  king  Geoi^e  and  the  Inhabitants  and  Cdonies  of  America ; 
and  say,  it  is  a  (iunily  quarrel  between  themselves  and  Old 
England ;  *^  you  Indians  are  not  con€^emed  in  it.  We  do^nt 
wish  you  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  king's  troops*  We 
desire  you  to  remain  at  home  and  not  j(un  either  side ;  but  keep 
the  hatchet  buried  deep.''  They  say,  in  conclusion :  ^  Let  us 
both  be  cautious  in  our  behaviour  towards  each  other  at  tins 
critical  state  of  affiurs.  This  Island  now  trembles,  the  wind 
whistles  from  almost  every  quarter  ...  let  us  fortify  our  minds 
and  shut  our  ear  against  false  rumours  .  .  .  let  us  be  cautious 
what  we  receive  for  truth,  unless  spoken  by  wise  and  good  men. 
If  any  thine  disagreeable  should  ever  fall  out  between  as,  the 
Twelve  United  Cobnies,  and  you,  die  Six  Nadons,  lo  wound 
our  peace,  let  us  immediately  seek  measures  for  healing  the 
breach.  From  the  present  situation  of  our  affitirs,  we  judge  it 
wise  and  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  small  Council-Fire  at  Al&oy, 
where  we  may  hear  each  others  voice,  and  disclose  our  minds 
more  fully  to  one  another."  The  customary  belts  were  pre- 
sented. It  was  ordered,  that  a  similar  talk  be  prepared  for  the 
other  Indian  Nations ;  and  conmiissioners  for  Imlian  affiufs  were 
appointed.^ 
ThMe  Id-  The  desire  of  congress  to  maintain  the  Indians  in  nentraEty 
^Mc^to  ^  frustrated.  Towards  the  last  of  July,  colonel  Guy  Jofanaon, 
be  neutral,  intendant  general  of  the  king  for  Indian  affidrs,  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  chiels  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  ar- 
etpouta  the  ri?ed  at  Montreal,  and,  in  the  presence  of  general  Carleton, 
^1^  ^^^  ofiered  to  support  the  cause  of  die  king.    Tnis  was  the  origm 

of  the  Indian  war. 

Dr.Ciuirch      In  October,  Dr.  Beniamin  Church  was  detected  in  a  traiter- 

oooTictod    ous  correspondence  with  the  British  in  Boston.     He  had  sus- 

out  correih  ^in^d  a  high  reputation  as  a  patriot,  was  at  this  time  a  member 

pondaoce.    of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  and  had  been 

appointed  surgeon  and  director  of  the  American  hospital.     He 

was  tried,  convicted,  and  expelled  from  the  house  of  re{M«senta- 

tives ;  and  congress  afterwards  resolved,  that  he  be  closely  con- 

1  Jouniali  of  Congress,  1775. 
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fined  in  some  secure  jail  in  Connecticut,  without  the  use  of  pen,     1775. 
ink,  or  paper ;  and  that  no  person  be  albwed  to  converse  with 
him,  except  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  magistrate,  or  the 
sheriff  of  the  county.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  governor  Gage  obtained  leave  to  GeiuGagv 
repair  to  England ;  and  the  command  of  the  British  army  de-  ^S^^ 
vdved  on  Sir  William  Howe.    The  offer  of  this  command  had  amiSirW. 
been  first  made  to  general  Oglethorpe,  his  senior  officer,  who  ^^^^J^ 
agreed  to  accept  the  appointment,  on  the  condition,  that  the  Bntitb 
ministry  would  authorize  him  to  assure  the  colonies  that  justice  "^f- 
should  be  done  them.     This  veteran  and  patriotic  general  de- 
clared at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  people  of  America 
weU ;  that  they  never  would  be  subdued  by  arms ;  but  that  their 
obedience  would  be  ever  secured  by  doing  them  justice.^ 

Pejrton  Randolph  died  at  Philadelphia,   aged   52  years.^  Deaths. 
Josiah  Quincy  died  at  sea,  near  Cape  Ann,  on  his  return  from 
England,  aged  31  years.^ 


I  Gordon,  (Loud,  edit.)  iL  Lett  2.  Thacher*8  Military  Joamal.  Bradford, 
Mass.  ii.  76.  Dr.  Church  being  at  length  permitted  to  depart  from  the  country, 
he  embarked  with  his  iamily  for  the  West  Indieii ;  but  the  vessel  foundered  at 
aea,  and  all  were  lost. 

S  General  authorities  for  this  year :  Gordon,  Hist  U.  States ;  Ramsay,  Amer. 
Revolution,  i.  c.  5—9,  Revol.  S.  Cardina,  c.  2 ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Annual 
Register;  Remembrancer;  Parliamentary  Register ;  Stedman,  Hist  Amer.  War, 
i.  e.  1,  4;  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  i.  e.  8 — 6 ;  Adams,  Hist  N.  Enjiand, 
c.  23—26 ;  Bradford,  Hist  Massachusetts,  voL  2 ;  Pres.  Stiles,  MSS.  and 
Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution. 

3  Mr.  Randolph  was  bom  in  Virginia,  of  which  colony  he  was  attorney  general 
as  early  as  17ft6.  In  1766  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  bui^essee, 
and  m  1778,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence.  In  1774  he  wis 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  first  congress  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia;  and 
was  elected  its  president.  He  was  also  elected  president  of  the  second  con- 
gress in  1776 ;  but  being  soon  obliged  to  return  to  Virginia,  Mr.  Hancock  was 
chosen  his  successor.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  but  died  suddenly  of 
an  anoplezy  on  the  22d  of  October. 

4  Mr.  Quincy  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  *'  within  sight  of  that  beloved  country 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach.  He  expired,  not  as,  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, did  his  friend  and  co-patriot,  Warren,  in  battle,  on  a  field  ever  memorable 
and  ever  glorious;  but  in  solitude,  amidst  sufierin^,  without  associate,  and 
without  witness ;  yet  breathing  forth  a  djring  wish  for  his  country,  desiring  to 
Kve  only  to  perform  towards  her  a  last  and  signal  service." — ^A  few  hours  after 
hit  deam,  the  ship,  with  his  lifeless  remains,  entered  the  harbour  of  Gloucester, 
at  Cape  Ann.  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.  348.  Mr.  Quincy  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  Quincy,  a  merchant  in  Boston,  who,  having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
retired  to  Braintree,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  Josiah  Quincy,  junior,  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1763.  He  was  the 
ffrandson  of  Edmund  Quincy,  agent  at  London,  who  died  there  in  1738.  See 
Uiat  year.  It  has  been  observed,  **  that  the  Quincys  have  been  friends  to 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people  from  the  most  ancient  times.  When  the 
English  barons  made  that  noble  stand  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
that  obliged  king  John  to  grant  the  Magna  Charta,  Sieur  de  Quincy  was  one  of 
them."  The  late  president  Adams  told  me,  he  had  seen  the  original  Magna 
Charta,  with  the  signature  of  Sieur  de  Quincy,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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1775.  At  the  close  of  tbb  eventful  year,  we  are  presented  with  a 
train  of  interesting  and  instructive  reflections,  xbe  contempla- 
tive will  meditate  upon  the  impotencj  of  human  pasaons  and 
counsels,  when  opposed  to  the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  to 
the  uncontrollable  counsels  of  Heaven.^  At  the  opening  of  the 
year,  lord  Chatham,  among  other  British  patriots  and  statesmen, 
bad  faithfully  declared  the  magnitude  of  the  American  contro- 
versy, and  predicted  its  issue.  "  He  enlarged  upon  the  dangerous 
and  ruinous  events  that  were  coming  upon  the  nation  ra  conse- 
quence of  the  present  dispute,  and  the  measures  already  begun 
and  now  carrying  on  by  his  majes^'s  ministers.  I  know,**  said 
he,  "  that  no  one  will  avow  that  he  has  advised  his  majes^  to 
these  measures ;  every  one  shrinks  from  the  charge.  ^  But 
somebody  has  advised  his  majesty  to  these  measures,  and  if  his 
majesty  continues  to  hear  such  evil  counsellors,  his  majesty  will 
be  undone.  His  majesty  may  indeed  wear  his  crown,  but,  the 
American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearii^. — The 
very  first  drop  of  blood  will  make  a  wound,  that  will  not  easily 
be  skinned  over.  Years,  perhaps  ages,  may  not  heal  it."  The 
ministers  persisted  in  their  measures.  Blood  was  soon  died, 
and  the  wound  was  never  healed.    The  jewel  was  lost.' 

1  An  excellent  Seimon  upon  this  soibject,  entitled^ "  The  DominloB  of  Plnnri- 
dence  OTor  tibe  PMriou  A  Men  **  (fiom  PnJm  Izxvi.  10.),  was  pteached  by 
Pieadent  IVidienpoon  at  Princeton  on  tiie  17th  of  May»  1776,  thedijof  the 
GenenJ  Fast  aimomted  hy  Congieas  tibrongh  tiie  United  Coloniet. 

a  At  a  crisis  ue  tiiis,  upright  statfiBnen  and  a  TirtnoaB  people  will  inqiaiie, 
what  is  the  power  of  ^jeoTemment,  what  are  tiie  rights  and  dnties  of  die  sub- 
jects. **  The  question  wiff  be  asked  in  fliis  matter  of  prerogatiYe,  But  tDftotftoll 
keju^e  when  this  power  is  made  a  right  use  of?  I  answer,'*  si^s  Mr.Lodkn : 
**  There  can  be  no  ^ti^ge  on  tartk;  as  there  can  be  none  between  tiie  legiria- 
tlfe  and  the  people,  sirauld  eidier  Uie  ezecutiTe,  or  the  legislatiTe,  when  they 
haiie  got  tiie  power  in  their  hands,  design,  or  go  about  to  enshfe  or  deihny 
them.  The  people  have  no  other  reuMdy  in  mis,  as  in  aU  other  eases  whttii 
diey  haTe  no  judge  on  earth,  but  to  appeal  ts  Aeoven :  for  the  luleis.  In  todi 
attempts,  exerciaing  a  power  tiie  people  never  put  into  tfieir  hands  (who  can 
never  be  ampposed  to  consent  trat  anr  body  sliould  rale  over  diem  fiir  Aeir 
haim),  do  ^it  whidi  diey  have  not  a  nriit  to  do.  And  where  the  body  of  the 
people,  or  any  mtpt  man,  b  deprived  oflhm  right,  or  b  under  the  ezerdse  of 
a  power  widiont  i%ht,  and  have  no  appeal  on  earth,  then  they  have  a  hheitf  t» 
appeal  to  heaven,  nhwieTei  diey  jndgeihe  cause  of  suffiaent  moment"  LoelDa 
en  Gnvemsaent,  h.  1.  c  14.  The  people  of  the  united  American  coloPiea,  bo- 
leving  this  to  be  their  case,  appetfed  to  l^fen. 


PART  IIL 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


PERIOD  I. 

FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  IN  1776,  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  IN  1789. 


1776. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  begins  a  new  era  m  the  lodepencU 
history  of  America.    The  measures  of  the  British  government  enoepio- 
aecelerated  an  event,  which,  if  anticipated  and  wished  by  a  few  meatara^ 
of  the  colonists,  had  not  hitherto  been  generally  desired.     Inde-  of  the 
pendence  was  not  the  object  of  the  controversy,  on  the  part  of  gJJI^ 
the  colonies,  but  constitutional  liberty.     Oppression,  by  demand-  ment. 
bg  more  than  is  due,  loses  the  benefit  of  legal  claims.     During 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  the  ultimate  plan  for  reducing  the 
colonies  was  fixed.     The  Americans  were  declared  out  of  the 
royal  protection,  and  17,000  foreign  mercenaries  were  to  be 
employed  to  aid  in  their  subjugation.     The  British  king  had 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  count  of  Hanau,  princes  of  Germany, 
for  that  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  America.^    On  the 

1  Exclusive  of  those  already  in  America,  it  was  determined  to  send  over  up- 
wards of  42,000  men,  of  regular  troops ;  25,000  English,  and  more  than  17,000 
German.  When  to  tiiese  were  added  all  ^e  recruits  of  Canada,  the  corps  of 
American  loyalists  and  Indians,  it  was  hoped  tiiere  would  be  a  total  of  66,000 
men ;  and  it  was  believed,  that,  after  every  deduction,  and  in  any  event,  the 
ar^  would  exceed  40,000  effective  men ;  a  force,  thought  to  be  more  than 
mmdeai  to  subdue  all  America. 
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1776.  motion  of  lord  North,  that  these  treaties  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  the  measure  of  employing  foreign  auxiliaries 
was  reprobated  by  the  opposition  in  parliament ;  but  his  lordship's 
motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  house  of  lords 
this  measure  was  also  warmly  opposed.  The  duke  of  Richmond 
moved,  that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesQTi  pray- 
ing, that  he  would  be  gfaciously  pleased  to  countermand  the 
march  of  the  troops  of  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Brunswick :  and 
likewise  give  directions  for  an  immediate  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities in  America,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  happy 
and  permanent  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parts  of 
this  distracted  empire.  This  motion  the  duke  supported  widi 
ereat  ability  ;  but  the  biU,  with  a  motion  for  the  usual  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  a  request  that  the  measures 
mt>posed  should  be  approved,  passed  by  a  triumphant  majoriQr. 
When  information  of  this  measure,  together  with  the  kin^s 
speech,  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  rejection  of  the  late 
petition  of  congress,  reached  America,  it  decided  the  quesdon 
of  the  expediency  of  independence.  '^  Protection  and  allegiance 
are  reciprocal,"  said  the  colonists,  *^  and  the  refusal  of  the  first  is 
a  legal  ground  of  justification  for  withholding  the  last."  To 
declare  themselves  mdependent,  was  no  more  than  to  announce 
to  the  world  the  real  political  state  in  which  Great  Britain  had 
placed  them.  While  the  legality  of  this  measure  was  thus 
argued,  its  immediate  necessity  was  proved.  ^'  If  Great  Britain 
caJls  m  the  aid  of  strangers  to  crush  us,  we  must  seek  similar  aid 
for  our  own  preservation."  But  foreign  assistance  must  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  independent  states ;  else  the  colonists 
must  still  be  considered  as  subjects  carrying  on  war  against  their 
king,  and  rely  on  iheir  own  resources.  These  and  similar  rea- 
sonings were  enforced  by  powerful  addresses  to  the  passions. 
A  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  Common  Sense,  written  by 
Thomas  Paine,  produced  great  efiect.  While  it  demonstrated 
the  necessity,  the  advantages,  and  the  practicability  of  independ- 
ence, it  treated  kingly  government  with  opprobrium,  and  heredi- 
tary succession  with  ridicule.  The  change  of  the  public  mind, 
on  this  occasion,  is  without  a  parallel.  '^  In  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  nearly  three  millions  of  people  passed  over  fix)m  the 
love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects,  to  the  hatred  and  resentment  of 
enemies." 

Motion  for  On  the  7th  of  June,  a  motion  was  made  in  congress,  by 
independ-  Richard  Henry  I^e  of  Virginia,  for  declaring  the  colonies  free 
and  independent.  This  motion  caused  very  interesting  and 
animated  debates,  and  gave  great  scope  to  genius  and  ebquence. 
John  Adams  and  John  Dickinson,  who  took  opposite  sides  of  the 
question,  die  first  for  independence,  and  the  other  against  it,  were 
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preeminently  distinguished.     After  a  full  discussion,  the  measiwe     i776, 
was  approved  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.    The  Declaration  of  n^v^^/ 
Independence,  having  briefly  stated  the  rights  of  men,  recites  July  4. 
the   "  injuries  and   usurpations  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Jnce'S^.^' 
Britain ;     takes  notice  ol  the  repeated  petitions  of  the  cobnies,  dared, 
in  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  for  redress,  which  bad  been 
<<  answered  only  by  repeated  imury ;"  and  concludes  in  these 
en^getic  words :   '^  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ; 
and  that  as  free  and  independent  states  they  have  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
ought  to  do.     And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  01  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  odier  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour." 

In  consideration  of  the  exclusion  of  the  colonists  from  the  On  the  re- 
protection  of  the  crown,  the  failure  of  their  humble  petitions  for  »^"»™«n«J*- 
redress  of  grievances  and  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  the  greu, 
employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  against  them,  and  the  ne- 
cessity that  the  powers  of  government  should  be  exerted  under 
the  authority  of  the  people  of  these  colonies.  Congress,  15  May, 
resolved,  "  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government 
sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  been  already 
established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  coionisl 
general."    The  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  colonies  acted  govem- 
upon  this  recommendation  ;  and  colonial  governments  were  gen-  "!!'m:^j 
eraJly  established. 

General  Washington,  on  his  first  arrival  in  camp,  had  found  state  of  the 
**  the  materials  for  a  good  army;"  but  they  were  in  the  crudest  f""^fi775 
state.     The  troops  having  been  raised  by  the  different  colonial  and  the  bc- 
govemments,  no  uniformity  existed  among  the  regiments.     Ani-  g>nn»ng  of 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  that  very  liberty,  for  which  they  were 

f>reparing  to  fight,  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  they  neither 
bit  the  inclination,  nor  realized  the  importance,  of  subjection  to 
military  rules.    The  difficulty  of  establishing  subordination  was 
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1776.  greatly  increased  by  the  dioitness  of  the  terms  of  enlistiiientSi 
some  of  which  were  to  expire  in  November,  and  none  to  contiiiiie 
longer  than  December.  The  general  soon  made  the  akrmiog 
discovery,  that  there  was  not  more  powder  than  sufficient  to 
furmsh  each  man  with  nine  cartridges.  Although  by  great  ad- 
dress this  dangerous  deficiency  was  concealed  from  the  eneoiy  ; 
yet  the  want  of  bayonets,  which  was  very  considerable,  oouU 
not  be  kept  secret.  The  army  was  m  such  need  of  tents,  as  to  be 
unavoidably  lodged  in  barracks ;  a  circumstance  extremdy  tnfa- 
Yourable  to  sudden  movements,  to  health,  and  discipline.  There 
was  no  commissary  general,  and  therefore  no  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  obtaining  provisions.  A  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult  by  the  non  importation  agreements.  There 
^vas  a  total  want  of  engineers ;  and  an  extreme  deficiency  of 
working  toob.  The  general,  hapfnly  qualified  at  once  lo  meet 
difficulties,  and  to  remove  them,  took  immediate  care  to  organise 
the  troops,  to  fit  them  for  actual  service,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  necessary  supplies.  Next  to  these  objects,  be 
considered  the  reenlistment  of  the  army  the  most  interestii^. 
To  this  essential  object  he  had  early  sdicited  the  attentioo  of 
congress ;  assuring  that  body  that  he  must  despair  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  an  army  that  abould 
stand  by  him  until  the  conclusion  of  their  enterprise.  A  eom- 
mittee  had  been  appointed,  with  directions  to  repair  to  the  camp 
at  Cambridge,  there  to  consult  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
with  the  chief  magistrates  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  ^'  on  the  most 
effectual  method  of  continuing,  supporting,  and  regulating  a  con- 
tinental army."  Congress  at  length  resolved  to  raise  a  standine 
army  to  consist  of  about  75,000  men,  to  serve  for  the  term  m 
three  years,  or  during  the  war ;  and  that  it  ^uld  be  composed 
of  88  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities.^  Recruiting  orders  were  according^  issued  ; 
but  the  progress  in  raising  recruits  was  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  the  public  exigencies.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  vsbea 
all  the  old  troops,  not  engaged  on  the  new  establishments,  were 
disbanded,  there  bad  been  enlisted  for  the  army  of  1776  no 
more  than  9650  men.     An  earnest  recommendation  of  general 


1  They  were  to  be  nbed  in  tiie  foDowing  proportioQ : 

^ 

Battalions. 

Battalions. 

In  New  Hampshire    .    S 

In  N.  Carolina 

.    .    9 

Massachusetts  .    .  16 

New  Yoik  . 

.     .    4 

Rhode  Isbnd    .    .    2 

New  Jersey 

.     .     4 

Connecticut      .    .    8 

Pennsylvania 

.    .  12 

Delaware      ...    1 

S.  Carolina 

.    .    6 

Maiyknd      ...    8 
Virgliiia   ....  15 

Geocgia 

.    .    1 
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WashbglOD  to  congress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty  was  not  1776. 
acceded  to  until  late  in  January ;  but  during  the  winter  the  num-  >^v«^/ 
bers  of  new  recruits  were  considerably  augmented.  "The 
history  of  this  winter  campaign,"  says  the  biographer  of  Wash- 
ington, "  is  a  history  of  continuing  and  successive  struggles  on 
the  part  of  the  American  general,  under  the  vexations  and  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  the  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  perma- 
nent troops,  on  a  person  in  an  uncommon  degree  solicitous  to 
prove  himself  by  some  grand  and  useful  achievement,  worthy  of 
the  high  station  to  which  the  voice  of  his  country  had  cdled 
him.;' 

Hitherto  the  general  had  found  employment  enough  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  encampment.  "  It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory perhaps,"  he  observes  m  a  letter  to  congress,  "  to  furnish  a 
case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot  of  the 
enemy  for  six  months  together  without  ammunition^  and  at  the 
same  time  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  whhin  that 
distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments,  is  more,  probably,  than 
ever  was  attempted.' '  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  so  inactive  a 
service,  he  had  for  some  time  been  contemplating  an  attack  on 
Boston,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  justified  in  attempting  the  execu- 
tion of  so  bold  a  design.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
severe  cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufficiently  firm  to 
bear  the  troops,  he  was  disposed  to  make  that  attempt ;  but  a 
council  of  war,  summoned  on  the  occasion,  being  almost  unani- 
mous against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

The  efllective  regular  iforce  of  the  Americans  now  amounted 
to  upward  of  14,000  men ;  in  addition  to  which  the  commander 
in  chief  called  out  about  6000  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts. 
With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  greatly  to  annoy 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.     By  taking 
this  position,  from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt  to 
drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  on  a  general  action,  during 
which  he  intended  to  cross  over  from  Cambridge  side  with  4000 
chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston.     To  conceal  his 
design,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  and  lines  of  the  enemy  was  begun  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeated  the  two  succeeding 
nights.     On  the  night  of  the  4th,  immediately  after  the  firing 
began,  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  general  Americans 
Thomas,  passing  from  Roxbury,  took  silent  possession  of  Dor-  teggicSnof 
Chester  heights.     The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably  hard,  Dorchester 
but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  labouring  with  great  diligence,      ^  "* 
their  works  were  so  far  advanced  by  morning,  as  to  cover  them 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.     When  the 
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1776.  Briti^  after  day  break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mag- 
nified to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exce^ 
their  astonishment.  Some  of  their  officers  afterward  acknowl- 
edged,  that  the  expedition  with  which  they  were  thrown  up,  with 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  recalled  to  their  minds 
those  wonderful  stories  of  enchantment  and  invisible  agency, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  Eastem  romances.^  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the 
alternative,  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on  that  very 
evening  of  five  regiments  with  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  oa 
the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports  fell 
down  in  the  evening  toward  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amoant- 
ing  to  about  2000  men  ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  tlie  design  absolutely  impracticable. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed 
before  that  measure  was  eflTected.  Meanwh'de  the  Ameiicans 
strengthened  and  extended  their  works ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breastwork,  that  had 
been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorche^er 
peninsula,  which  perfectly  conunanded  Boston  neck,  and  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  Delay  was  no  longer  safe.  By  four  in 
the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Americans,  who  were 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  befoie  ten 
all  of  them  were  under  sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  genend 
Washington  marched  triumphantly  into  Boston,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer.* 

General  Arnold,  under  all  his  discouragements,  continued  the 

q'^ISl^  °^  blockade  of  Quebec ;  but  at  length  in  a  council  of  war  it  was 

unanimously  determined,  that  the  troops  were  in  no  condition  to 
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3  The  number  of  Uie  British  who  evacuated  Boston,  exclusive  of  the  staflT* 
was  7575 ;  and  die  addition  of  the  marines  and  sailors  is  supposed  to  have  ren- 
dered Howe  10,000  strong.  They  left  their  barracks  standing,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  of  cannon  spiked,  4  large  iron  sea  mortars,  and  stores,  to  the  value  of 
£30,000.  They  demolished  die  castle,  and  knocked  off  die  trunnions  of  the 
cannon. — ^A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  remained  in  town 
during  its  possession  by  the  British.  General  Gaee,  soon  after  tibe  battle  of 
Lexicon,  agreed  with  a  committee  of  the  town,  diat,  on  the  inhabitants  lodg- 
ing dieir  arms  in  Fanueil  Hall,  or  any  other  convenient  place,  under  the  care  of 
die  select  men,  all  such  inhabitants,  as  were  inclined,  might  depart  from  the 
town,  with  their  families  and  effects.  In  five  days  after  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement,  the  inhabitants  had  lodged  1778  fire  arms,  634  pistols,  273  bayonets, 
and  88  blunderbusses.  The  aspreement  was  well  observed  at  first,  but  obstruc- 
tions were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  completion ;  and  it  is  alleged  against  general 
Gage,  diat  "  contraty  to  good  faith  he  detained  many,  though  fairly  enliSed  by 
agreement  to  go  out,  and  when  he  admitted  the  departure  of  others,  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  remove  their  fiunilies  and  effects." 
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risk  an  assault,  and  the  army  was  removed  to  a  more  defensible     1776. 
position.     The  Canadians  at  this  juncture  receiving  considerable   n^^v-^/ 
re-enforcements,   the  Americans  were  compelled  to  relinquish  Caoafte 
one  post  after  another,  and  by  the  ISih  of  June  they  had  evacu-  *^*^^'****^ 
ated  Canada.^ 

Beside  the  relief  of  Quebec  and  the  recovery  of  Canada,  the  Objectnof 
British,  in  the  projected  campaign  for  this  year,  proposed  two  ^*  Briiiih 
objects ;  one  was,  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  some  of  the       ^^ 
southern  colonies ;  the  other,  and  the  principal,  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  York.     The  execution  of  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  respected  the  southern  colonies,  was  committed  to  general 
Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  who,  having  formed  a  junction 
at  Cape  Fear,  concluded  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
town.     For  that  place  they  accordingly  sailed,  with  2800  land 
forces;   and,  crossing  Charlestown  bar  on  the   4th  of  June, 
anchored  about  three  miles  from  Sullivan's  Island.     Every  ex- 
ertion had  been  previously  made  to  put  the  colony,  and  especially 
its  capital,  in  a  posture  of  defence.     Works  had  been  erected 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  lies  about  six  miles  below  Charles- 
town  toward  the  sea,  and  so  near  the  channel,  as  to  be  a  conve- 
nient post  for  annoying  ships  when  approaching  the  town.     The 
militia  of  the  country  now  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Charles- 
town  ;  and  at  this  critical  juncture  major  general  Lee,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  congress  to  the  immediate  command  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  southern  department,  arrived  with  the  regular  troops 
of  the  northern  colonies.     On  the  28th  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker  Attack  of 
attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  with  two  60  gun  ships,  ^^iSji?'' 
four  frigates  of  28  guns,  the  Sphynx  of  20  guns,  the  Friendship  van*8 
armed  vessel  of  22  guns,  and  the  Ranger  sloop  and  Thunder  l»l*nd- 
bomb,  each  of  8  guns.     On  the  fort  were  mounted  26  cannon, 
with  which  the  garrison,  consisting  of  375  regulars  and  a  few 
militia,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Moultrie,  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.    The  attack  commenced  between  ten  and  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  was  continued  upward  of  ten  hours.     The 
flag  staff  of  the  fort  being  shot  away  very  early  in  the  action, 
sergeant  Jasper  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  took  up  the  flag, 
and,  regardless  of  the  incessant  firing  of  the  shipping,  mounted 
and  placed  it  on  the  rampart.^    Three  of  the  ships,  advancing 
about  twelve  o'clock  to  attack  the  western  wing  01  the  fort,  be- 

1  A  small  force,  which  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May,  was  followed  by  several 
British  re^ments,  together  with  the  Brunswick  troops,  in  such  a  rapid  success- 
■ion,  that  in  a  few  weelcs  the  whole  were  estimated  at  13,000  men. 

3  Garden's  Anecdotes.  Governor  Rutledge  presented  sergeant  Jasper  with  a 
sword,  an(> offered  him  a  commission;  the  first  he  gratefully  accepted,  but  the 
last  he  modesUy  declined. — South  Carolina  had  assumed  a  government  of  its 
own,  and  chosen  John  RuUedge  its  chief  magistrate,  under  tne  tiUe  of  Pren- 
dent. 
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1776.     came  entangled  with  a  shoal ;  to  which  providential  incident  ibe 

v^-x^^^/  presenration  of  the  garrison  is  ascribed.    At  half  past  nine,  the 

Britbh  le-    firing  on  both  sides  ceased ;  and  soon  after  the  ships  slipped 

l"*^        their  cables.     In  this  action,  the  deliberate  and  well  directed  fire 

of  the  garrison  exceedingly  shattered  the  ships ;  and  die  killed 

and  wounded  on  board  exceeded  200  men.     The  loss  of  the 

garrison  was  only  10  men  lulled  and  22  wounded.     Though 

many  thousand  shot  were  fired  from  the  shipping,  yet  the  woriks 

were  but  little  damaged.    The  fort  being  buUt  of  palmetto,  a 

tree  indigenous  to  Carolina,  of  a  remarkably  spongy  nature,  the 

shot  which  struck  it  were  merely  buried  in  the  wood,  without 

shivering  it.     Hardly  a  hut  or  a  tree  on  the  island  escaped. 

The  thanks  of  congress  were  given  to  general  Lee,  and  to 

colonels  Thomson  and  Moultrie,  lor  their  good  conduct  on  this 

roct  MooK  memorable  day  ;  and  the  fort,  in  comfdiraent  to  the  commanding 

tm.  ofiScer,  was  fram  that  time  caUed  Fort  Moultrie. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  general  Washington,  that  the  central 

situation  of  New  York,  with  the  numerous  advantages  attending 

the  possesion  of  that  city,  would  render  its  reducdon  an  object 

of  the  first  importance  to  the  British.     Under  this  impression, 

before  the  enemy  evacuated  Boston  he  had  detached  general 

Lee  from  Cambridge,  to  put  Long  Island  and  New  York  mto  a 

April  14.      posture  of  defence.     Soon  after  the  evacuadon,  he  followed, 

Gea.  Waib-  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  New  York,  where  the  greater  part 

^^^    of  the  troops  rendezvoused.     A  part  of  the  residue  was  leit  in 

if.Yo^     Massachusetts;   and   about  2000  or   3000  were  ordered  to 

Canada. 
OnmM         At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  congress  instituted  a  flying* 
j^JSj;^     camp,  to  consist  of  an   intermediate  corps,  between  r^dar 
ud    soldiers  and  militia ;  and  called  for  1 0,000  men  from  the  states 


wSltBtx^  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  be  in  constant 

■CB.  service  to  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  December;   and  for 

13,800  of  the  common  militia  firom  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 

New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

LoidHoive      The  command  of  the  British  force,  destined  to  operate  against 

w'h'       ^^^  York,  was  given  to  admiral  lord  Howe,  and  his  brother,  Sir 

airive  at      William ;  who,  in  addition  to  their  military  powers,  were  appoint 

II.  Toik.     ed  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  coknies.     General 

Howe,  after  waiting  two  months  at  Halifax  for  his  brother  and 

die  expected  re-enforcements  from  England,  sailed  with  the 

force  which  he  had  previously  commanded  in  Boston;  and, 

directing  lus  coturse  toward  New  York,  arrived  oa  the  25th  of 

June  off  Sandy  Hook.    Admiral  lord  Howe,  with  part  of  the 

re-enforcement  from  England,  arrived  at  Halifax  soon  after  his 

bvQlber's  departure ;  and,  without  dropping  anchor,  followed  and 

joined  him  on  the  ISth  of  July  at  Siaten  Island.    General  CfintOD 
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arrived  there  about  the  same  time,  with  the  troops  brought  back    1776i 
from  the  expedition  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina ;  commo-  \^v«^i^ 
dore  Hotham  also  appeared,  there,  with  the  re-enforcement  under 
bis  escort;  and  in  a  short  time  the  army  amounted  to  about 
2^,000  men,  English,  Hessians,  and  Waldeckers.^ 

The  royal  commissioners,  before  they  commenced  military 
operations,  attempted  to  effect  a  reunion  between  the  colonies 
and  Great  Britain.  Lord  Howe  announced  his  paciGc  powers  (Mfer  pio- 
to  the  principal  magisUrates  of  the  several  colonies.  He  promised  pouisof 
pardon  to  all  who,  in  the  late  times,  had  deviated  from  their  ^**^ 
allegiance,  on  condition  of  their  speedily  returning  to  their  duty ; 
and,  in  case  of  their  compliance,  encouraged  their  expectation  of 
the  future  favour  of  their  sovereign.  In  his  declaration  he  ob- 
served, ^*  that  the  commissioners  were  authorized  in  his  majesty's 
name,  to  declare  any  province,  colony,  county,  district,  or  town,  to 
be  at  the  peace  of  his  majesty ;  and  that  due  consideration  should 
be  had  to  the  meritorious  services  of  any,  who  should  aid  or  assist 
in  restoring  the  public  tranquillity  ;  that  their  dutiful  representa- 
tions should  be  received,  pardons  granted,  and  suitable  en- 
couragement to  such  as  would  promote  the  measures  of  legal 
government  and  peace,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  purposes."  The  matter  and  the  form  of  these  pacifica- 
tory proposals  were  too  exceptionable,  to  be  for  a  moment  seri- 
oudy  regarded. 

The  British  forces  waited  so  long  to  receive  accession  froai 
Halifax,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe, 
that  the  month  of  August  was  far  advanced  before  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  open  the  campaign.    The  first  and  second  divisions 
of  German  troops,  under  general  Heister,  amounting  to  about 
9000,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  I2th  of  August ;  and  100  of 
the  English  guards  joined  the  army  of  general  Howe.     The 
British  commanders,  having  resolved  to  make  their  first  attempt 
on  Long  Island,  landed  their  troops,  estimated  at  about  24,000  ^H^:  **• 
men,  at  Gravesend  Bay,  to  the  right  of  the  Narrows.     The  army  landi 
Americans,  to  the  amount  of  16,000,  under  major  general  Sulli-  jtting 
van,^  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  between  Mill  Creek,  a  little 
above  red  Hook,  and  an  elbow  of  East  river,  called  Whaaleboght 
Bay.     Here  they  had  erected  strong  fortifications,  which  were 
separated  from  New  York  by  East  river,  at  tlie  distance  of  a 

1  Botta,  b.  7.  Several  regiments  of  Hessian  infantry  were  expected  to  ar- 
ilre  shorUy,  when  the  army  would  amount  to  the  number  of  85,000  warriors,  oC 
die  best  troops  of  Europe.    lb. 

3  The  part  of  the  army  stationed  on  Long  Island,  was  originally  commanded 
by  major  general  Greene ;  but  he,  being  talcen  extremely  ill,  was  succeeded  by 
major  general  Sullivan.  This  officer  commanded  all  the  troops  without  the 
Bikes ;  and  major  seneral  Putnam  took  command  at  Brooklyn>  Um  camp  at  that 
place  befaig  re-eoroiced  with  nx  regiments. 
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1776.  inile.  A  line  of  intreDchment  from  the  IMHl  Creek  enclosed  a 
O-v.'^w/  large  space  of  ground,  on  which  stood  the  American  camp,  near 
the  village  of  Brooklyn.  This  line  was  secured  by  abbatis,  and 
flanked  by  strong  redoubts.  The  armies  were  separated  by  a 
range  of  bills,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  wliich  intersect  tbe 
country  from  west  to  east,  terminating  on  the  east  near  Jamaica. 
Through  these  hills  there  were  three  roads;  one  near  tbe 
Narrows,  a  second  on  tbe  Flatbush  road,  and  a  third  on  tbe 
Bedford  road ;  and  these  were  the  only  passes  from  the  sooth 
side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  lines,  excepting  a  road  which 
led  to  Jamaica  round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills.  (Seneral 
Putnam,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  general  Washington,  bad 
detached  a  considerable  part  of  bis  men  to  occupy  the  woody- 
bills  and  passes ;  but  in  the  performance  of  this  service  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  deficiency  either  of  skill  or  of  vigilance. 

When  the  whole  British  army  was  landed,  the  Hessians,  imd^ 
general  Heister,  composed  the  centre  at  Flatbush ;  major  general 
Grant  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  extended  to  tbe  coast ; 
and  the  principal  army,  under  the  command  of  general  Clinton, 
earl  Percy,  and  lord  Comwallis,  turned  short  to  the  right,  and 
approached  the  opposite  coast  at  Fladand.  The  position  of  tbe 
Americans  having  been  reconnoitred.  Sir  William  Howe,  from 
tbe  intelligence  given  him,  determined  to  attempt  to  turn  their 
left  flank.  The  right  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  of  a  strong 
advanced  corps,  commanded  by  general  Clinton  and  supported 
by  the  brigades  under  lord  Percy,  began  at  nine  o'ck)ck  at  night 
on  the  26th  of  August  to  move  from  Flatland ;  and,  passii^ 
through  the  New  Lots,  arrived  on  the  road  that  crosses  tbe  bills 
from  Bedford  to  Jamaica.  Having  taken  a  patrol,  they  seized 
Ao^  t7.  tbe  pass,  without  alarming  the  Americans.  At  half  after  eight  in 
?^j2J  tbe  morning,  the  British  troops,  having  passed  the  heights  and 
a2?  reached  Bedford,  began  an  attack  on  the  left  of  the  American 

army.  In  the  centre,  general  De  Heister,  soon  after  day  light, 
had  begun  to  cannonade  tbe  troops,  which  occupied  the  direct 
road  to  Brooklyn,  and  which  were  commanded  by  general  Sulli- 
▼an  in  person.  As  soon  as  the  firing  toward  Bedford  was  beard, 
De  Heister  advanced  and  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Americans, 
who,  after  a  warm  engagement,  were  routed  and  driven,  into  the 
woods.  The  firing  toward  Bedford  giving  them  the  alarming 
notice  that  the  British  had  turned  their  left  flank,  and  were 

Setting  completely  into  their  rear,  they  endeavoured  to  escape  to 
le  camp.  The  sudden  rout  of  this  party  enabled  De  Heister 
to  detach  a  part  of  his  force  against  those  who  were  engaged 
near  Bedford.  There  also  the  Americans  were  broken  and 
driven  into  the  woods ;  and  the  front  of  the  British  column,  led 
by  g^seral  Clinton,  continuing  to  move  forward,  intercepted  and 
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engaged  those  whom  De  Heister  had  routed,  and  drove  them  1T76* 
back  into  the  woods.  There  they  again  met  the  Hessians,  who  v^-v^^/ 
drove  them  back  on  the  British.  Thus  alternately  chased  and 
intercepted,  some  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  the 
lines  ot  Brooklyn ;  several  saved  themselves  in  the  coverts  of 
the  woods ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  detachment  was  killed  or 
taken. 

The  left  column,  led  by  general  Grant,  advancing  from  the 
Narrows  along  the  coast,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
from  the  principal  attack  on  the  right,  had  about  midnight  fallen 
in  with  lord  Stirling's  advanced  guard,  stationed  at  a  strong  pass, 
and  compelled  them  to  relinquish  it.  As  they  were  slowly  re- 
tiring, they  were  met  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  about  break  of 
day  by  lord  Stirling,  who  had  been  directed,  with  the  two  nearest 
regiments,  to  meet  the  British  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Narrows.  Lord  Stirling  having  posted  his  men  advantageously, 
a  furious  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides,  which  continued 
several  hours.  The  firing  toward  Brooklyn,  where  the  fugitive^ 
were  pursued  by  the  British,  giving  notice  to  lord  Stirling  that 
the  enemy  had  gained  his  rear,  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  retreat 
across  a  creek,  near  the  Yellow  Mills.  The  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  detachment,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  in  person  a  British  corps  under  lord  Cornwallis, 
stationed  at  a  house  somewhat  above  the  place  where  he  pro- 
posed crossing  the  creek.  With  about  400  men,  drawn  out  of 
Smallwood's  regiment  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  very  spirited 
attack,  and  brought  up  this  small  corps  several  times  to  the 
charge,  with  confident  expectation  of  dislodging  lord  Cornwallis 
from  his  post ;  but,  the  force  in  his  front  increasing,  and  general 
Grant  now  advancing  on  his  rear,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  brave  men  prisoners  of  war.  This  bold  attempt, 
however,  gave  opportunity  to  a  large  part  of  the  detachment  to 
cross  the  creek,  and  effect  an  escape.^ 

The  enemy  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines ;  and 
on  the  succeeding  night  broke  ground  within  600  yards  of  a 
redoubt  on  the  left.     In  this  critical  state  of  the  American  army 
on  Long  Island  ;  in  front  a  numerous  and  victorious  enemy  with 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  the  fleet  indicating  an  intention  to  .     ^ 
force  a  passage  into  East  river  to  make  some  attempt  on  New  American 
York  ;  the  troops  lying  without  shelter  from  heavy  rains,  fatigued  ■^my  re- 
and  dispirited  ;  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  island  ;  L.tiland. 

1  The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians  is  stated  by  American  historians  at 
about  450 ;  Stedman  says,  "  it  did  not  exceed  300  in  killed  and  wounded." 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  not  admitted  by  general  Washington  to  exceed 
1000  men,  "  but  in  this  estimate  he  could  only  have  included  the  regular  troops." 
General  Howe  states  the  prisoners  to  have  been  1097,  among  whom  were  major 
geoenl  SulUvan,  and  brigadiers  lord  StirliDg  and  WoodhuU. 
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1776.    and  tbis  difficok  movemeDt  was  efl^ted  widi  great  ddU  and 
\^\^^^^  judgment,  and  with  complete  success.^ 

Immediately  after  tlie  victory  on  Long  Island,  the  Britidi 
made  dispositions  to  attack  New  York.  It  was  a  serious  ques- 
tion, whether  that  place  were  defensible  against  so  formidable  an 
enemy ;  and  general  Washington  called  a  council  of  general 
officers  to  decide,  whether  it  should  be  evacuated  without  delay, 
or  longer  defended.  The  majority  of  the  council  advised  a 
middle  course  between  abandoning  the  town  and  concentratiiM; 
their  whole  strength  for  its  defence.  By  the  plan  recommended, 
the  army  was  to  be  arranged  into  three  divisions,  one  of  wbicb^ 
consisung  of  5000  men,  was  to  remain  in  New  York ;  another, 
amounting  to  9000,  was  to  be  stationed  at  King's  Bridge ;  and 
the  residue  of  the  army  was  to  occupy  the  intermediate  qiace, 
so  as  to  support  either  extreme.  The  unexpected  movements 
of  the  enemy  soon  induced  a  change  of  opinion ;  and  in  a  second 
council  it  was  determined  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  had  become 
not  only  prudent,  but  necessary,  to  withdraw  the  army  from  New 
York. 

Several  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war  having  passed  up  North 
river  on  the  one  side  of  York  Island,  and  East  river  on  the  other 
side.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  embarking  at  Long  Island  at  the  head 
of  4000  men,  proceeded  through  Newtown  Bay,  crossed  East 
river,  and  landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  at  Kipp's  Bay,  about 
three  miles  above  New  York.  Works  of  considerable  strength 
had  been  thrown  up  at  this  place,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
enemy ;  but  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  troops 
stationed  in  them,  who,  terrified  at  the  fire  of  the  ships,  fled 
precipitately  toward  their  main  body,  and  communicated  tbdr 
panic  to  a  detachment  marching  to  their  support.  Greneral 
Washington,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  met  this  whole  party 
retreating  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  exerted  himself  to  rally 
them ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  a  small  corps  of  the  enemy. 
New  York  ^^7  again  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  Nothing  now  remained, 
efuoitad.   but  to  withdraw  the  few  remaining  troops  from  New  York,  and 

1  The  retreat  was  to  have  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  29th ; 
bat  a  strong  northeast  wind  and  a  rapid  tide  caiised  a  delay  of  several  hoan.  In 
tiiis  extremity.  Heaven  remarkably  favoured  the  fugitive  army.  A  southwest 
wind,  springing  up  at  eleven,  essentially  facilitated  its  passage  from  the  isUiid 
to  the  city ;  and  a  thick  fog,  hanging  over  Long  Island  from  about  two  in  the 
morning,  concealed  its  movements  from  the  enemy,  who  were  so  near  that  the 
flound  of  their  pickaxes  and  shovels  was  heard.  In  about  half  an  hour  after, 
the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  enemy  were  seen  taking  pos.^ession  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  General  Washington,  as  far  as  possible,  inspected  every  thing.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  morning  ot  the  27th  until  the  troops 
were  safely  across  East  river,  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  almost  coD- 
stanUy  on  horseback.  His  wisdom  and  vigilance,  with  the  inteipoatng  favour  of 
Divine  Providence*  saved  the  aimy  from  destruction. 
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to  secure  the  posts  on  the  heigbcs.    The  retreat  from  New  York    1776» 
was  efl^ed  with  very  incofosiderable  loss  of  men ;  but  all  the 
bea?7  artillery,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  baggage,  provisions^ 
and  mifitarj  stor^,  was  unavoidably  abandoned. 

The  enemy,  talung  possession  of  New  York,  stationed  a  few  Sept.  is. 
troops  in  that  place  ;  but  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  on  ^"'"^^^^^ 
York  Island,  near  the  American  lines.  The  Americans  occnpied  pofseukm 
King's  Bridge,  both  sides  of  which  had  been  carefully  fortified  ;  of  N.  Yorki 
and  they  were  in  ooasiderable  force  at  M'Gowan's  Pass,  and 
Morris's  Heights.  A  stroi^  detachment  was  also  posted  in  an 
mtrencbed  camp,  an  the  heights  of  Haerlem,  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The  day  after  the  retreat  from  New 
York,  a  consideraUe  body  of  the  enemy  appearing  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  the  general  ordered  colonel  Knowlton  with 
a  corps  of  rangers,  and  major  Leitch  with  three  companies  of  a 
Virginia  regiment,  to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  by 
makung  apparent  dispositions  to  attack  their  (ront.  The  plan 
succe^ed.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  charged 
the  enemy  with  great  intrepidi^r,  and  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantage }  bat  the  principal  benent  of  this  action  was  its  influence 
'm  reviving  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  Major 
Leitcb,  who  very  gaUandy  led  on  the  detachment,  was  soon 
broogbt  off  the  ground,  mortally  wounded  ;  and  not  long  after- 
ward colonel  Knowlton  fell,  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.     The  Americans  in  this  conflict  engaged  a  battalion  of 

S;ht  infantry,  another  of  Highlanders,  and  three  companies  of 
essian  riflemen  ;  and  lost  about  50  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  double  that  number.^ 

The  armies  did  not  long  retain  their  position  on  York  Island. 
The  British  frigates  having  passed  up  North  river  under  a  fire 
firom  Fort  Washington  and  the  post  opposite  to  it  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  general  Howe  embarked  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  flat 
bottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound, 
landed  at  Frog's  Neck.  The  object  of  the  British  general  was, 
either  to  force  Washington  out  of  his  present  lines,  or  to  inclose 
him  in  them.  Aware  of  his  design,  general  Washington  moved 
a  part  of  his  troops  from  York  Island  to  join  those  at  King's 
Bridge,  and  detached  some  regiments  to  West  Chester.  A  coun-  oct.  16. 
cil  o?  war  was  now  called,  and  the  system  of  evacuating  and 
recreating  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Washington, 
for  the  defence  of  which  nearly  3000  men  were  assigned. 

1  Colonel  Knowlton  distinguished  himself  at  the  hattic  of  Bunker  Hill.  He 
was  of  Ashford  in  Connecticut.  General  Washington,  in  his  Orders  the  day 
tiler  he  fell,  styled  him  "  the  gallant  and  brave  colonel  Knowlton,  who  would 
have  been  aa  faoDour  to  any  country." 
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1776.  The  royal  army,  after  a  halt  of  six  da^s,  advancing  from 
v^^v^^  Frog^s  Neck  near  to  New  RocheUe,  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  on  their  march  by  a  party  of  Ahiericans  that  general  Lee 
bad  posted  behind  a  wall.  Tliree  days  afterwai^d,  general  Howe 
moved  the  right  and  centre  of  his  army  two  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  New  Rochelle,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains,  where  be 
received  a  large  re-enforcement.  General  Washington,  while 
retreating  from  New  York  Island,  in  order  to  secure  the  march 
of  those  who  were  behind,  made  a  front  toward  the  British,  from 
East  Chester  almost  to  White  Plains ;  his  troops  thus  makbg  a 
line  of  small  detached  and  intrenched  camps,  on  the  several  heists 
and  strong  grounds  from  Valentine's  Hill,  near  King's  Bridge,  on 
the  right,  to  the  vicinity  of  White  Plains  on  the  left.  The  royal 
army  moved  in  two  columns,  and  took  a  position  with  the 
Brunx  river  in  front ;  and,  upon  this  movement,  the  Americans 
assembled  their  main  force  at  White  Plains  behind  intrench- 
Oct  «8.  raents.  Here  a  considerable  action  took  place ;  and  several 
vvu^°  hundreds  fell.  The  brave  colonel  Small  wood  was  among  the 
Plains.  slain.  During  the  engagement,  the  American  baggaee  was 
moved  off  in  full  view  of  the  British  army.  GeneralWashing- 
ton  soon  after  changed  his  front,  his  left  wing  stood  fast,  his  right 
fell  back  to  some  hills ;  and  in  this  well  judged  position  he 
desired  and  expected  an  action.  On  the  30th,  four  battalions 
from  York  Island,  and  two  from  the  IVIaroneck  Post,  having  re- 
enforced  the  British  army,  a  disposition  was  made  for  an  attack 
on  the  American  lines  the  next  morning;  but  a  violent  rain, 
setting  in  and  continuing  through  the  whole  night,  induced  a 
postponement  of  the  assault.  General  Washington  soon  after 
withdrew  in  the  night  to  the  heights  of  North  Casde,  about  five 
miles  from  White  Plains,  where  his  position  was  so  strong,  that 
general  Howe  determined  to  change  entirely  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

General  Washington,  leaving  about  7500  men  at  North  Castle 
under  general  Lee,  crossed  North  river,  and  took  post  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Lee.  Sir  William  Howe  determined  to 
take  this  favourable  opportunity  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, which  was  under  the  command  of  colonel  Magaw. 
Works  were  erected  on  Haerlem  Creek,  to  play  on  the  opposite 
works  of  the  Americans ;  and,  every  preparation  being  made, 
the  garrison  was  summoned  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  being  put 
to  the  sword.  Colonel  Magaw  replied,  that  he  should  defend 
Fort  Wash-  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  next  morning,  the  royal 
tacked.*'  army  made  four  attacks.  The  first,  on  the  north  side,  was  con- 
ducted by  general  Kiiyphausen ;  the  second,  on  the  east,  by 
general  Matthews,  supported  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  the  third,  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Stirling ;  and  the  fourth,  by  lord  Percy.    Soon 
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after  day  break  on  the  i6th  of  November,  the  cannonadiog  be-     1776. 
gan,  and  continued  with  great  fury  on  both  sides  until  noon.  v.^-v«iw/ 
The  Hessians,  under  the  command  of  general  Knyphausen,  then 
filed  off  in  two  columns ;  one  of  which,  led  by  colonel  Rballe, 
having  ascended  circuitously  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  penetrated 
through  the  advanced  works  of  the  Americans,  and  formed  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  the  covered  way  of  the  front.    The  other 
column  climbed  the  hill  in  a  direct  line ;  but,  in  passing  through 
a  thick  wood,  suffered  much  by  a  well  directed  fire  from  colonel 
Rawling's  regiment  of  riflemen.     The  second   division   made 
good  their  landing,  and  forced  the  Americans  from  their  rocks 
and  trees  up  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain.     The  third  division 
had  to  encounter  a  heavy  fire  previous  to  their  landing,  and 
then  to  ascend  a  woody  promontory  of  very  uneven  surface ; 
but,  though  the  post  was  obstinately  defended,  it  was  carried  by 
colonel  Stirling,  who  made  200  prisoners.     The  last  division, 
under  the  gallant  lord  Percy,  having  surmounted  incredible  ob- 
stacles, carried  the  advanced  works  of  the  Americans.     The 
British  general,  after  these  decisive  advantages,  again  summoned 
colonel  Magaw  to  surrender.     The  force  of  the  assailants  was  Nov.  16. 
too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  the  fort  was  too  small  to  contain  all  the  ,won  **^ 
men ;  and  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.     The  garrison,  uken  b^ 
therefore,  consisting  of  about  2000  men,  surrendered  prisoners  ^®  Bn'"*"* 
of  war.* 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Washington,  lord  Comwallis 
with  a  large  force,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  6000  men, 
crossed  over  North  River  to  attack  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite 
Jersey  shore.     On  the  intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  first 

determination  was  to  meet  and  fight  them ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 

covered  that  the  conflict  would  be  too  unequal,  and  the  garrison  pon  Lee 
was  saved  by  an  immediate  evacuation,  under  the  able  guidance  evacuated, 
of  general  Greene. 

The  acquisition  of  these  two  forts,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
American  army  by  the  departure  of  those  soldiers  whose  time  of 
service  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British  to  pursue  the  re- 
maining continental  force,  with  the  prospect  of  annihilating  it 

General  Washington,  who  had  taken  post  at  Ncv.ark,  on  the  Gcn-Wasb- 
south  side  of  Passaic,  finding  himself  unable  to  make  any  real  ington  re- 
opposition,  withdrew  from  that  place  as  the  enemy  crossed  the  yon?the' 
Passaic,  and  retreated  to  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan ;  and  lord  beiaware. 

1  The  garrison  was  stated  by  general  Washington  at  about  2000 ;  but  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  stated  by  general  Howe  at  2600,  exclusive  of  officers. 
Judge  Marshall  accounts  for  this  dilfercnoe  by  supposing  that  general  Wash- 
tngton  comprised  the  regulars  only.  The  loss  of  the  British,  according  to 
Stedman,  was  about  800  men ;  American  historians  have  stated  it  considerably 
higher. 
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Corawallis  on  the  same  day  entered  Newark.  The  retreit  was 
sUll  continued  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton ;  from  Princeton  to 
Trenton;  and  from  Trenton  lo  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 
Delaware.  **  The  pursuit  was  urged  with  so  much  rapiditjr, 
that  the  rear  of  the  army,  pulling  down  bridges,  was  often  wilhin 
sight,  and  shot  off  the  van  of  the  other,  buildmg  them  up." 

On  the  day  of  general  Washington's  retreat  over  the  I)e]aware9 
the  British  took  possession  of  Khode  Island ;  and  blocked  up 
commodore  Hopkins's  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateers  at 
Providence. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  now  becoming  the  seat  of 
war,  congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore;  resolving  at  the  same 
time,  ^'  that  general  Washington  should  be  possessed  of  full  pow* 
ers  to  order  and  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  department  and 
the  operations  of  the  war."  In  this  extremity,  judicious  determi- 
nations in  the  cabinet  were  accompanied  with  ngorous  exertions 
in  the  field.  General  Mifflin  successfully  exerted  his  influence 
with  the  Pennsylvania  militia ;  and  1500  embodied  to  re-enforce 
the  continental  army.  The  delay  that  had  been  wisely  contrived 
on  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  afibrded  time  for  these 
volunteer  re-enforcements  to  join  general  Washington;  whose 
whole  number  of  troops  now  fluctuated  between  2000  and  3000 
men.  To  turn  about,  and  face  a  large  and  victorious  army  with 
this  inconsiderable  force,  were  extremely  hazardous ;  yet  some- 
thing  must  be  attempted.  The  recruiting  business  for  the  pro- 
posed new  continental  army  was  at  a  stand.  The  present  regplar 
soldiers  could,  in  less  than  a  week,  claim  a  discharge,  and  scarce 
a  single  recruit  oflfered  to  supply  their  place.  At  this  critical 
moment,  the  bold  resolution  was  iorined  of  recrossing  into  Jersey, 
and  attacking  the  enemy  at  Trenton. 

Washington  divided  his  troops  into  three  parts,  which  were  to 
assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  December.  One  of  these  divisions,  led  by  general  Irvine, 
was  directed  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  the  Trenton  Ferry,  and 
secure  the  bridge  below  the  town,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  part  of  the  enemy  by  that  road.  Another  division,  led  by 
general  Cadwallader,  was  to  cross  over  at  Bristol,  and  carry  the 
post  at  Burlington.  The  third,  which  was  the  principal  division, 
and  consisted  of  about  2400  continental  troops,  commanded  by 
general  Washingtan  in  person,  was  to  cross  at  M'Konkey's  Ferry, 
about  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  and  to  march  against  the  enemy 
posted  at  that  town.  The  night  fixed  on  for  the  enterprise  was 
severely  cold.  A  storm  of  snow,  mingled  with  hail  and  rain, 
fell  in  great  quantities ;  and  so  much  ice  was  made  in  the  river, 
that  the  artillery  could  not  be  got  over  until  three  o'clock  ;  and 
before  the  troops  could  take  up  their  line  of  march,  it  was  nearly 
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four.  The  general,  who  had  hoped  to  throw  them  all  over  bjr  1776* 
twelve  o'clock,  now  despaired  of  surprising  the  town ;  but, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  repass  the  river  without  bebg  discover- 
ed and  harassed,  he  determined,  at  all  events,  to  push  forward. 
He  accordingly  formed  his  detachment  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  was  to  march  by  the  lower  or  river  road,  the  other,  by  the 
upper  or  Pennington  road.  As  the  distance  to  Trenton  by  these 
two  roads  was  nearly  the  same,  the  general,  supposing  that  his 
two  divisbns  would  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  about  the 
same  time,  ordered  each  of  them,  immediately  on  forcing  the 
outguards,  to  push  direcdy  into  the  town,  that  they  might  charge 
the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  The  upper  division, 
accompanied  by  the  general  himself,  arrived  at  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced post  exacdy  at  eight  o'clock,  and  immediately  drove  in 
the  outguards.  In  three  minutes  a  firing  from  the  divbion,  that 
had  taken  the  river  road,  gave  notice  to  the  general  of  its  arrival. 
Colonel  Rhalle,  a  very  gallant  Hessian  officer  who  commanded  ^^c.  9B, 
in  Trenton,  soon  formed  his  main  body,  to  meet  the  assailants ;  Trenum^ 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.  His  troops,  at  once  confused  and  hard  pressed,  and 
having  already  lost  their  artillery,  attempted  to  file  off  by  a  road 
on  their  right,  leading  to  Princeton ;  but  general  Washington, 
perceiving  their  intention,  threw  a  body  of  troops  in  their  front, 
which  intercepted  and  assailed  them.  Finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded, they  laid  down  their  arms.  About  20  of  the  enemy 
were  kiUed ;  and  909,  including  officers,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  soon  increased  HeMhuf 
to  about  1000,  by  the  addition  of  those  who  had  concealed  them-  ^*>>- 
selves  in  houses.  Six  field  pieces,  and  1000  stand  of  small 
arms,  were  also  taken.  Of  the  Americans,  two  privates  only 
were  killed ;  two  were  frozen  to  death ;  one  officer  and  three  or 
four  privates  were  wounded.  General  Irvine  being  prevented 
by  the  ice  from  crossing  the  Delaware,  the  lower  road  toward 
Bordentown  remained  open ;  and  about  500  of  the  enemy, 
stationed  in  the  lower  end  of  Trenton,  crossing  over  the  bridge 
in  the  commencement  of  the  action,  marched  down  the  river  to 
Bordentown.  General  Cadwallader  was  prevented  by  the  same 
cause  from  attacking  the  post  at  Burlington.  This  well  judged 
and  successful  enterprise  revived  the  depressed  spirits  of  the 
colonists,  and  produced  an  immediate  and  happy  effect  in  re- 
cruiting the  American  army. 

Congress  resolved,  on  the  14th  of  March,  That  it  be  recom-  varioni 
mended  to  the  several  assemblies,  conventions,  and  committees  acts  of 
or  counsels  of  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  immediately  to  "*°8""' 
cause  all  persons  to  be  disarmed  within  their  respective  colonies,  ^jj 
who  are  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  America,  or  who  disa^ted 
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1776.    have  not  associated,  and  shall  refuse  to  associate  to  defend  bjr 

v^-v'i^w/  arms  these  United  Colonies,  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  the 

todwoiofe  British  fleets  and  armies.     Copies  of  this  resolution  were  or- 

JJ^J^     dered  to  be  transmitted  by  the  delegates  of  each  colony,  to  their 

respective  assemblies,  conventions,  or  councils,  or  committees  of 

safety. 

Tbaaki  On  the  25th  of  March,  congress  resolved.  That  thanks  be 

preMoted    presented  to  general  Washington,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 

Wa^nc-    tinder  his  command,  for  their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the 

ton andhii  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston ;  and  that  a  medal  of  gold  be 

"^°'  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  and  presented  to 

his  excellency. 
Dtyof  a  According  to  the  recommendation  of  congress,  the  17th  day 

j^jJJ^       of  May  was  observed  by  the  United  Colonies  as  a  day  of  humili- 
ation, fasting,  and  prayer.     The   preamble   to  the  resolution, 
recommending  the  Fast,  assigns  these  reasons  for  that  solemnity : 
"  In  times  of  impending  calamity  and  distress,  when  the  liberties 
of  America  are  imminently  endangered  by  the  secret  machma- 
tions  and  open  assaults  of  an  insidious  and  vindictive  admmistra- 
tion,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  hitherto  free 
and  happy  colonies,  with  true  penitence  of  heart,  and  the  most 
reverent  devotion,  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God :  to  confess  and  deplore  our  offences  against  him ; 
and  to  supplicate  his  interposition  for  averting  the  threatened 
danger,  and  prospering  our  strenuous  efhrts  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  virtue,  and  posterity." 
Independ-        On  the  4th  of  July,  congress  resolved.  That  copies  of  the 
^''^^laimed  Declaration  of  Independence  be  sent  to  the  several  assemblies, 
m  each  of    conventions,  and  committees  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the 
the  Sutes.    several  commanding  officers  of  the  continental  troops ;  that  it  be 
proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
army.^ 
Informal  On  the  5th  of  Sepfember,  congress  resolved,  Tliat  general 

^^r^d^  Sullivan  be  requested  to  inform  lord  Howe,  that  this  Congress, 
Howe  re-  being  the  representatives  of  the  free  and  independent  States  of 
fiued.  America,  cannot  with  propriety  send  any  of  its  members,  to 
confer  with  his  lordship  in  their  private  characters,  but  that,  ever 
desirous  of  establishing  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they  will  send 
a  committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  has  any  autliority 
to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  in 
behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  autliority  is,  and  to  hear  such 
propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  respecting;  the  same  : 
That  the  president  be  desired  to  write  to  general  Washington, 
and  acquaint  him,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Congress,  no  proposition 

1  Journals  of  GoDgress. 
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for  mataog  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  1776. 
of  America,  ought  to  be  received  or  attended  to,  unless  the  same 
be  made  in  writing  and  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
said  states  in  Congress,  or  persons  authorized  by  them ;  and  if 
application  be  made  to  him  by  any  of  the  commanders  of  the 
British  forces  on  that  subject,  that  he  inform  them,  that  these 
United  States,  who  entered  into  the  war  only  for  the  defence  of 
their  lives  and  liberties,  will  cheerfully  agree  to  peace  on  reason- 
able terms,  whenever  such  shall  be  proposed  to  them  in  manner 
aforesaid. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  congress  resolved,  That  five  millions  of  Loin  of  five 
continental  dollars  be  immediately  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  jSnl*  ^ 
United  States ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  be  pledged 
to  the  lenders  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  to  be  borrowed,  and 
the  interest  arising  thereon ;  and  that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Loan  office 
lenders,  a  loan-office  be  established  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  be  eitaiv. 
and  a  commissioner  to  superintend  such  office  be  appointed  by  ^^^^^  *". 
the  said  states  respectively,  which  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  u.  States, 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the  said  offices.^ 

On  the  11th  of  December,  congress  passed  the  following  A  Fait  day 
resolution  to  recommend  the  observance  oFa  day  of  fasting  and  JJ^^'^^ 
humiliation  :  ''  Whereas  the  war  in  which  the  United  States  are  the  United 
engaged  with  Great  Britain,  has  not  only  been  prolonged,  but  is  States, 
likely  to  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  and  whereas  it 
becomes  all  public  bodies,  as  well  as  priviate  persons,  to  rever- 
ence the  providence  of  God,  and  look  up  to  him  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations ; 
therefore  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  possible  to  appoint  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and 
humiliation ;  to  implore  of  Almighty  God  the  forgiveness  of  the 
many  sins  prevailing  among  all  ranks,  and  to  beg  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  his  providence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
just  and  necessary  war.  The  congress  do  also  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  recommend  to  all  the  members  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  officers  civil  and  military  under  them, 
the  exercise  of  repentance  and  reformation  ;  and  further,  require 
of  them  the  strict  observation  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  the  said  articles  which  forbids  profane 
swearing  and  all  immorality,  of  which  all  such  officers  are  desired 
to  take  notice.^ 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.  398.  In  June,  congress  resolved,  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered 
into  between  these  colonies ;  and  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 
See  1777. 

3  Journals  of  Congress.  "  It  is  left  to  each  state  to  issue  out  proclamations 
fixing  the  day  that  appears  most  proper  within  its  bounds." 
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1776.        On  the  first  daj  of  this  year,  the  town  of  Norfeik  m  Yimnia 
y^'s/'^/  was  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  under  the  directioD  of  lord  Duih 
Noiibik       more,  and  reduced  to  ashes.    Dunmore,  the  royal  govemcr, 
^""^        havmg  abandoned  Norfolk,  and  retired  with  his  people  on  boaid 
his  ships,  the  provincials  took  possession  of  that  town.    The 
people  on  board  being  distressed  for  provisions,  contests  oi  no 
great  importance  arose  between  the  provincial  forces  and  the 
armed  ships  and  boats ;  but  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Lrrerpodl 
man  of  war  fivim  England,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore,  to  put  die 
question,  whether  the  provincials  would  supply  his  majes^'s  ship 
with  provisions,  and  a  negative  answer  was  returned,  it  was  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  town.    The  whole  loss  was  estimated  it 
£300,000  sterling.    The  proinncials  themselves  destroyed  the 
bouses  and  plantations  near  the  water,  to  deprive  the  ships  ci 
every  resource  of  supply, 
jjujyj^^         Lord  Dunmore,  after  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Virgima,  every 
buns  lut     where  repulsed,  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  his  hostile 
thipt,  and    ilesi&;ns  a&ninst  the  colonists.    Some  of  his  ships  were  driven  upon 
intbe  vv/    that  coast,  where  the  wretched  fugitives  were  made  prisoners  by 
iBdiet.        their  own  fellow  citizens,  and  immured  in  dungeons.    To  escape 
certain  death,  Dunmore  burned  the  ships  of  least  vahie ;  and 
the  miserable  remains  of  soldiers  and  loyalists,  assailed  at  once 
by  tempests,  famine,  and  disease,  sought  refuge  in  Fknrida,  Ber- 
mudas, and  the  West  Indies.^ 
Ro^iftt         On  the  27th  of  February,  a  part^  of  royalists  in  North  Caro- 
n^^'^°  lina  was  defeated  by  the  provincials  under  brigadier  general 
Moore.     Governor  Martin,  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  North 
Carolina  to  obedience,  had  given  commissions  for  nusmg  and 
commanding  regiments  among  the  Highland  emigrants ;  and  had 
commissioned  Mr.  McDonald  to  act  as  their  general.     On  intelli- 
gence of  their  assembling,  brigadier  general  Moore,  with  some 
provincial  troops  and  militia,  marched  to  oppose  them,  and  threw 
up  some  works  at  Rock  Fish  Bridge.    M'Donald  soon  approach- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but,  after  a  fruitless  negotiation,  he 
found  it  expedient  to  decamp,  and  attempted  to  join  governor 
Martin  and  general  Clinton,  who  had  now  arrived  in  that  colony ; 
but  he  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  provincials,  that  he  was  at 
length  campelled  to  engage  colonels  Caswell  and  Lillington,  who, 
with  about  1000  minute  men  and  militia,  had  intrenched  them- 
sevles  directly  in   his   front  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.     The 
royalists  commenced  the  attack  with  great  spirit;  but  colonel 
M'Cleod,  who,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  M'Donald, 
commanded  them,  having  fallen  with  several  other  of  their  bravest 
officers  and  men  in  the  first  onset,  they  precipitately  fled,  leaving 

1  Botta,  i.  b.  6. 
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their  general  and  several  others  of  their  leaders.    These  fell     1776. 
into  the  hands  of  the  provincials,  who  also  took  13  waggons,  s^v^^i^ 
350  guns  and  shot  bags,  about  150  swords  and  dirks,  and  1500 
excellent  rifles.     This  defeat  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  royal- 
ists in  North  Carolina,  and  prevented  tlieir  farther  efforts. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  there  was  a  severe  naval  engagement  Naval  «ii- 
between  the  British  and  the  American  fleets  on  Lake  Champlain ;  ^^^^^ 
the  one  under  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  other  under  champiain. 
command  of  general  Arnold.  The  action  continued  about  four 
hours.  Brigadier  general  Waterbury,  in  the  Washington  galley, 
fought  with  undaunted  bravery  until  nearly  all  his  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  his  vessel  greatly  injured,  when  Arnold 
ordered  the  remaining  shattered  vessels  to  retire  up  the  lake 
towards  Crown  Point,  to  refit.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  the  action  was  renewed.  The 
Washington  galley,  crippled  in  the  first  action,  was  soon  obliged 
to  strike  and  surrender.  General  Arnold,  having  obstinately 
defended  himself  with  great  judgment  and  gallantry  against  a 
superior  force,  was  at  length  so  closely  pressed,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  run  on  shore  his  own  vessel,  the  Congress  galley, 
which,  with  five  gondolas,  was  abandoned  and  blown  up.  Of 
16  American  vessels,  1 1  were  taken  or  destroyed ;  of  the  British, 
two  gondolas  were  sunk,  and  one  blown  up  with  60  men.  The 
loss  of  men  on  each  side  was  supposed  to  be  equal ;  that  of  the 
Americans  was  estimated  at  about  100.  The  British  army  and 
fleet  now  established  themselves  at  Crown  Point,  and  proceeded 
to  strengthen  the  old  fortifications,  originally  erected  at  this  place 
b^  the  French  in  1756;  but  they  very  soon  abandoned  this 
station,  and  retired  into  Canada. 

Fort  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  American! 
Scotia,  was  attacked  on  the  20th  of  November  by  the  Americans;  cu^^*'* 
but  they  were  repulsed.^  land. 

1  American  and  British  Chronicle.  Remembrancer  for  1776,  Part  iii.  296^ 
299.  The  British  government  had  maintained  this  fort  from  the  year  1755 ; 
but  die  troops  had  been  gradually  withdrawn,  and  a  small  number  only  remain- 
ed, to  take  care  of  the  artillery  and  military  stores.  Captain  Jonathan  Eddy,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
conceiving  that  it  might  be  easily  reduced,  applied  to  the  provincial  consrress  of 
Massachusetts  for  men  and  supplies  for  that  purpose.  Although  he  obtained 
nothing  more  than  their  connivance,  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  contri- 
butions at  first,  and  persuasions,  promises,  and  threats  aAerward,  obtained  such 
a  number  of  men,  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  fort  in  the  night ;  but  the 
garrison,  commanded  by  colonel  Gorham,  having  been  apprized  of  the  design, 
gave  the  assailants  such  a  reception,  that  they  recoiled  and  retreated.  A  re- 
enforcement  of  British  troops  arriving  soon  after,  they  advanced  against  the 
invaders,  who,  perceivinpj  the  movements,  fled  with  precipitation.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  joined  the  provincials,  soon  saw  their  houses  in  flames ; 
and  flndiu^  no  alternative  but  either  to  surrender  to^  an  enraged  enemy,  or  to 
flee  from  British  territory,  they  chose  the  last,  and*  successrvely  arrived,  half 
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Il7&.        A  war  broke  out  between  the  Cherokee  InAans  and  Soutb^ 
y^^,/0^y  Carolina.    The  states  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
War  with    cooperated  with  their  sister  state  against  an  enemy,  dreaded  lo 
2^^*^   common  by  them  all.     Colonel  Andrew  Williamson^  who  coair 
manded  the  South  Carolina  forces,  carried  an  expeditbo  infa 
the  Cherokee  country,  destroyed  all  their  settlements  eastward 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  efiectually  brought  the  nation 
to  submission.    The  reduction  of  the  Cherokees  was  efiected 
in  three  months;  from  15  July  to  1 1  October.    A  fort,  named 
Fort  Rutledge,  was  now  erected  at  Seneca,  and  garrisoned  bjr 
two  independent  companies. 
Eataiit  Entails  were  abolished  in  Virginia.   By  an  act  of  the  legidattire, 

inVininia.  ^^''^^  "^^  ^"  ^States  tail  previously  created  and  then  existing, 
"^^    were  converted  into  estates  in  fee  simple.*    The  convention  of 
ComoKm     Virginia,  by  an  ordinance,  declared  the  common  law  of  England 
lawof  £iig-  Bn6  general  statutes  in  aid  thereof,  passed  prior  to  the  4th  year  of 
^  ^       James  I.  in  force,  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  several  ordinan- 
ces, declarations,  and  resolutions  of  the  general  convention,  unul 
the  same  should  be  changed  by  the  legislature.' 
G61I.LM         Cn  the  13th  of  December,  general  Lee  was  surprised  and 
tal»n*        made  a  prisoner  by  a  party  of  British  light  horse  under  cokxiel 

Harcourt,  at  Baskenridge  in  New  Jersey. 
ExecQtioa  After  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  captain  Nathan  Hate, 
^captain  having  passed  in  disguise  to  that  island,  examined  evei^  part  of 
^'^  the  British  army,  and  obtained  the  best  possible  intelligence 
respecting  its  situation  and  intended  operations,  was  apprehended 
b  his  altempt  to  return,  and  brought  before  Sir  William  Howe, 
who  gave  immediate  order  to  the  provost  marshal  to  execute 
him  the  next  morning.  The  order  was  executed  with  the  se- 
verest rigour.  The  attendance  of  a  clergyman  was  refused  him, 
and  a  bible,  though  requested,  was  not  procured.  Letters,  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  and  friends  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
were  destroyed ;  the  provost  marshal  assigning  this  extraordinary 
reason  for  that  outrage,  "  that  the  rebels  should  not  know  they 
had  a  man  in  their  army,  who  could  die  with  so  much  firm- 
ness."^ 

naked  and  famished,  at  Machias,  whence  they  proceeded  to  different  parts 
of  New  England. — This  account  was  given  me  by  my  late  much  respected 
fiiend  and  parishioner,  Caleb  Gannett,  Esq.  who  resided  soTeral  years  ia  Nova 
Scotia. 

1  GriffiUi,  Law  Register  of  U.  States,  iii.  S27.  **  There  is  no  proprieimy 
land  yet  to  be  taken  up  or  located ;  the  tide  of  Denny  Faiffax,  and  of  those 
who  claim  under  him,  to  such  of  the  lands  in  the  Northern  Neck,  as  were  waste 
and  unappropriated  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  lord  Fairfax,  being  now  extin- 
guished, and  those  lands  vested  in  the  commonwealth." 

S  Ibid.  S67. 

3  Caotain  Hale  united  in  his  character  the  soldier,  the  patriot,  and  the  adiolar. 
Generel  Washmgton,  after  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  applied  to  cokniel 
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WiDiam  BoUan,  who  had  beeo  agent  for  Massachusetts  io     1776. 
Great  Britain,  died  in  England ;'  John  Thomas,  a  maior  general   ^^*v<w 
in  the  American  army,  died  at  Chamblee  in  Canada  y^  Cadwal-  Demihs. 
lader  Golden  died  at  the  age  of  88  years.^ 


Kaowltoa  to  adopt  some  method  of  giinfaig  the  neeessafy  informatioii  reaped* 
lag  the  enemy ;  and  colonel  Knowlton  commonicated  die  general's  tequest  to 
detain  Hale,  who  at  once  offered  himself  a  yolunteer  for  that  hazardous  senice. 
His  dying  observation  was ;  '*  I  only  lament,  that  I  have  but  one  Ife  to  lose  for 
my  country.*'  He  was  bom  in  Coventry  in  Connecticot,  and  edncated  at  Yale 
CoOece,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1778.  Or.  D wight,  who  penonally  knew 
him,  has  thus  characterized  him,  in  his  Conquest  of  Canaan : 

**  Witii  |;enius'  living  flame  his  bosom  glow'd. 
And  Saenoe  charmM  him  to  her  sweet  abode : 
In  worth's  fair  path  his  feet  adventur'd  far ; 
The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace  of  war; 
In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  even. 
To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  heaven." 

General  authorities  for  this  year :  Washington's  Letters ;  Gordon's  Hist  of 
the  U.  States,  ii.  Lett  1 — 6 ;  Ramsay's  Hist.  Amer.  Revolution,  i.  c.  9—12,  and 


ide ;  Warren's  Hist  of  Amer.  Revolution  ;  Pemberton's  Historical  Journal  of 
the  American  War ;  and  Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution. 

1  He  was  bom  in  England,  and  in  1741  came  to  Boston  with  governor  Shirw 
ley,  whose  daughter  he  afterward  married.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and 
was  advocate  general  when  he  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province,  and  sent  to 
England  to  solicit  a  reimbursement  of  the  charges  in  taking  and  securing  Cape 
Breton.  See  1745.  In  1762  he  was  dismissed,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  agency 
by  Mr.  Mauduit  In  1775  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  mother  country  by  pressing,  with  all  his  influence,  conciliatory  measures. 
He  pubitshed  a  number  of  political  essays  and  tracts,  among  v^ch  are :  The 
importance  and  advantages  of  Cape  Breton  truly  stated,  London,  1746 ;  Co- 
Ionia  Angiu:ane  iUustrata;,  4to.  Lend.  1762 ;  Ancient  Right  to  the  American 
Fishery  examined  and  stated,  4to.  Lend.  1764;  The  impoitance  of  the  Colonies 
fn  North  America,  and  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  them  con- 
sidered, 1766 ;  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Writing  upon  public  afiairs  considered* 
4to.  Lend.  1770 ;  Petitions  to  the  king  in  council,  and  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  with  illustrations  intended  to  promote  the  harmony  of  Great  Britain 
•nd  her  colonies,  1774.   Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.iii.  301.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

^  General  Thomas  was  bora  at  Kingston  in  Massachusetts,  and  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  families  in  the  county  of  Plymouth* 
He  was  distinguished  by  pmdence  and  judgment,  as  well  as  resolution  and 
intrepidity.  In  the  war  apinst  the  French  ami  Indians  he  had  acquired  a  high 
leputation.  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  on  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  he 
had  recently  been  distinguished  as  an  active,  visUant,  and  brave  officer.  In 
March  he  was  promoted  oy  congress  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  and  appointed 
to  command  the  American  forces  in  Canada.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  smali 
pox  breaking  out  among  the  troops,  he  took  the  infection,  which  proved  fatal  to 
Dim.  "  He  was  held  in  universal  respect  and  confidence  as  a  military  character^ 
imd  his  death  is  deeply  deplored  throughout  the  army."  Thacher's  Militaiy 
Journal,  55.    Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  104. 

3  He  was  bom  in  ScoUand  in  1688.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1705.  Having  afterward 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  mathematical  science,  he  in  1706 
came  over  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic.  In 
1718  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  ioon  after  relinquishing  his  profiMsiooil 
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1777. 

Oen.  Wmsb-      GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  having  secured  the  Hessian  prisoners 
ington  takes  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware,  recrossed  the  river 

^Qton.  ^^^  ^^7^  ^^^^^  ^^  action,  and  took  possession  of  TreotOD. 
Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwallader,  who  lay  at  Bordentown  and 
Crosswix  with  3600  militia,  were  ordered  to  march  up  in  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  January,  to  Join  the  commander  in  chief^ 
whose  whole  effective  force,  including  this  accession,  did  not 
exceed  5000  men.  The  detachments  of  the  British  army, 
which  had  been  distributed  over  New  Jersey,  now  assembled  at 
Princeton,  and  were  joined  by  the  army  from  Brunswick  under 
The  British  ^^^^  Comwallis.  From  this  position  the  enemy  advanced  toward 
adTimce  id  Trenton  in  great  force,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  January ; 
niost  him.  ^"^'  ^^^^^  ^^'"®  slight  skirmishing  with  troops,  detached  to  harass 
and  delay  their  march,  the  van  of  their  army  reached  Trentoo 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  On  their  approach,  general  Wash- 
ington retired  across  the  Assumpinck,  a  rivulet  that  runs  tlirough 
the  town,  and  by  some  field  pieces,  posted  on  its  opposite  banks, 
compelled  them,  after  attempting  to  cross  in  several  places,  to 
fall  back  out  of  the  reach  of  his  guns.  The  two  armies,  kind- 
ling their  fires,  retained  their  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
rivulet,  and  kept  up  a  cannonade  until  night. 

The  situation  of  the  American  general  was  at  this  moment 
extremely  critical.     Nothing  but  a  stream,  in  fnany  places  ford- 
able,  separated  his  army  from  an  enemy,  in  every  respect  its 
superior.     If  he  remained  in  his  present  position,  he  was  certain 
of  being  attacked  the  next  roornmg,  at  the  hazard  of  the  endre 
destruction  of  his  little  army.     If  he  should  retreat  over  the 
Delaware,  the  ice  in  that  river  not  being  firm  enough  to  ^dmit  a 
passage  upon  it,  there  was  danger  of  great  loss,  perhaps  of  a 
total  defeat;  the  Jerseys  would  be  in  full  possession  c^  the 
enemy ;  the  public  mind  would  be  depressed  ;  recruiting  woald 
be  discouraged ;  and  Philadelphia  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
Bold  desip  general  Howe.     In  this  extremity,  he  boldly  determined  to  aban- 
Wasbkig-    ^^"  ^^^  Delaware,  and  by  a  circuitous  march  along  the  left  flank 
$oa,  of  the  enemy,  fall  into  their  rear  at  Princeton.     As  soon  as  it 

was  dark,  the  baggage  was  silently  removed  to  Burlington ;  and 

pnctfce,  he  became,  fai  succession,  surreyor-^neral  of  the  province,  mtster  ia 
chancery,  member  of  the  council,  and  lieutenant  governor.  In  1765  he  retired 
with  his  family  to  Coldingham,  his  seat  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  botanical  studies,  and  to  a  correspondence  with  learned  men  In 
Europe  and  America.  His  principal  publications  are,  Planta  Coldinghcamei^ 
ses,  m  the  Acta  Upsalenaia ;  PrmelpU»  of  Action  in  Matter  &c ;  and  The 
/fiUory  of  the  Jnioe  JMian  MUiani.    Miller,  ii.  866. 
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about  one  o'clock  the  army,  leaving  its  fires  lighted,  and  the  1777. 
centinels  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  decamped  with  perfect 
secrecy.  Its  movement  was  providentially  iavoured  by  the 
weather,  which  had  previously  been  so  warm  and  moist,  that  the 
ground  was  soft,  and  the  roads  were  scarcely  passable ;  but,  the 
wind  suddenly  changing  to  the  northwest,  the'  ground  was  in  a 
short  time  frozen  as  hard  as  a  pavement.  About  sunrise,  two  jao.  3. 
British  regiments,  that  were  on  their  march  under  lieutenant  Battle  1 
colonel  Mawhood  to  join  the  re&r  of  the  British  arn^  at  Maiden-  "™^'®"* 
head,  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  Americans,  conducted  by  general 
Mercer,  and  a  very  sharp  action  ensued.^  The  advanced  party 
of  Americans,  composed  chiefly  of  militia,  soon  gave  way,  and 
the  few  regulars  attached  to  them  could  not  maintain  their  ground. 
General  Mercer,  while  gallantly  exerting  himself  to  rally  his  ^ 
broken  troops,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  British  rushed  cerkilkd. 
forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  back  the  Americans. 
General  Washington,  who  followed  close  in  the  rear,  now  led  on 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  great 
spirit.  While  he  exposed  himself  to  their  hottest  fire,  he  was 
so  well  supported  by  the  same  troops  which  had  aided  him  a 
few  days  before  in  the  victory  at  Trenton,  that  the  British  were 
compelled  to  give  way.  The  17th  regiment,  which  was  in  front, 
forced  its  way  through  a  part  of  the  American  troops,  and  reach- 
ed Maidenhead.  The  55th  regiment,  which  was  in  the  rear, 
retreated  by  the  way  of  Hillsborough  to  Brunswick.  General 
Washington  pressed  forward  to  Princeton.  A  party  of  the  British 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  college,  after  receiving  a  few  dis- 
charges from  the  American  field  pieces,  came  out  and  surren- 
derered  tliemselves  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  principal  part  of 
the  regiment  that  was  left  there,  saved  itself  by  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  Brunswick.  In  this  action,  upward  of  100  of  the' 
enemy  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  300  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  was  somewhat 
less;  but,  beside  general  Mercer,  colonels  Haslet  and  Potter, 
two  brave  and  excellent  officers  from  Pennsylvania,  captain  Neal 
of  the  artillery,  captain  Fleming,  and  five  other  valuable  officers, 
were  among  the  slain.^ 


1  When  lord  Corowallis  quitted  Prioceton,  lieutenant  colonel  Mawhood 
left  to  defend  it  with  the  17Ui,  40th,  and  66th  regiments  ;  but  orders  had  just 
been  transmitted  to  him  to  march  with  the  17th  and  65th  regiments  to  Maiden- 
head, a  village  midway  between  Princeton  and  Trenton.  These  were  the  two 
renments  now  on  their  march. 

3^  General  Mercer  was  from  Virginia.  Though  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  yet 
from  principle  and  affection  he  had  engaged  to  support  the  liberties  of  his  adopt- 
ed countr]^  In  the  French  war  he  had  served  with  Washington,  who  greaUy 
esteemed  nim.  "  In  private  life  he  ww  amiable,  and  his  character  as  an  officer 
stood  high  in  public  esteem." 
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1777.        Lord  Comwillis,  discovering  at  day  lighl  diat  die  Amerieoi 

v^»v^^/  army  bad  moved  oS,  brcke  up  his  camp,  and  commenced  m 

Comwaiiif  rapid  march  to  Brunswick,  and  was  dose  in  the  rear  of  the 

|[J^^^^][l  Americans  before  they  left  Princeton.     General  Washington 

retired  with  his  army  to  Morristown.  During  these  movemeota, 
ton  Ktires  loany  of  the  American  soldiers  were  without  shoes ;  and  their 
to  Morris-  naked  feet,  in  marching  over  the  frozen  ground,  were  so  gaabedJ^ 
^^^         as  to  mark  cash  step  with  blood.    There  was  scarcely  a  tent  m 

the  whole  army. 
WtMeck-        The  American  militia  veiy  soon  overran  the  Jersejrs.    Within 

InduJLen.    ^^^  ^^Y^  ^^^^  ^^  action  at  Princeton,  between  40  and  60 

Waldeckers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  at  Springfield  (New 

Jersey)  by  an  equal  number  of  the  Jersey  militia  under  colond 

Eiinbetb-    Spencer.     General  MaxweU  surprised  Elizabethtown,  and  took 

^Zji'^      nearly   100  prisoners.     General  Dickenson  widi  400  Jersej 

militia,  and  50  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  crossed  Millstone  river, 

near  Somerset  court  house,  on  the  20tb  of  January,  and  attacked 

Ponging     a  large  foraging  party  of  the  British ;  nine  of  whom  were  taken 

perwdl**"     prisoners,  and  the  rest  dispersed.     Forty  waggons,  and  upward 

of  100  horses,  with  considerable  booty,  fell  into  the  generaPa 

bands.    About  a  month  afterward,  colonel  Nelson  of  Brunswick, 

Refoceet     ^'^^  ^  detachment  of  1 50  milida  men,  surprised  and  took  at 

taken*         Lawrence's  Neck  a  major,  and  59  privates  oi  the  refugees,  who 

were  in  British  pay. 

Anns  and        The  Americans  had  hitherto  been  very  deficient  in  arms  and 

arrlre'^fhun  ani™"0'tion  J  but  in  the  spring  of  this  year  a  vessel  of  24  guns 

Fiance.       arrived  from  France  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  with 

upward  of  11,000  stand  of  arms,  and  1000  barrels  of  powder; 

and  about  the  same  time  10,000  stand  of  arms  arrived  in  another 

part  of  the  United  States. 

March  23.        Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 

^"'''Sie**   ^^  enterprises  were  undertaken  for  the  destrucdon  of  American 

^^!^  at      stores,  deposited  at  Peek's  Kill  and  Danbury.    The  first  was 

Peek's  KUi.  conducted  by  colonel  Bird,  who  landed  with  about  500  men  at 

Peek's  Kill,  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  river,  nearly  50  miles 

from  New  fork ;  but  on  his  approach,  general  M'Dougal,  with 

the  few  Americans  stationed  there  as  a  guard,  fired  the  principal 

store  houses,  and  retired.     The  loss  of  provisions,  forage,  and 

other  valuable  articles,  was  considerable. 

April  26.         The  second  enterprise  was  conducted  by  major  general  Tryont 

l^jv^     who  with  a  detachment  of  3000  men  embarked  at  New  York, 

•tores  at      and,  passing  tlirough  Long  Island  Sound,  landed  at  Campo^ 

'^■'**^'J^*     between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk ;  whence  he  advanced  through 

the  country,  almost  undisturbed,  to  Danbury.     On  his  approam, 

cdonel  Huntington,  who  had  occupied  the  town  with  100  militia 

and  contbental  troops,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  height,  where 
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• 
h9  wailed  for  re-eDforcemcnts^  The  BrkMi  destroyed  18  bouses,  17T7. 
800  barrds  of  pork  and  beef,  800  barrels  of  flour,  2000  bushels 
of  grain,  and  1700  tents.  Generals  Wooster,  Arnold,  and  Silli- 
man,  hastily  collecting  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
ceeded that  night  through  a  heavy  ram  to  Bethel,  about  eigfat 
miles  from  Danburv.  The  next  morning  they  divided  tl^ 
troops ;  and  general  Wooster  with  about  300  men  fell  in  their 
rear,  while  Arnold  with  about  500,  by  a  rapid  aaovement,  took 
post  in  their  front  at  Ridgefield. 

Wooster,  coming  up  with  them  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  at<^  April 37. 
lacked  them  with  great  gallantry.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  5^^m![j^ 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  troops  were  compelled 
to  give  way.  The  enemy  proceeded  to  Ridgefield,  where  Arnold, 
who  had  barricaded  the  road,  warmly  disputed  the  passage ;  but, 
after  a  skirmish  of  nearly  an  hour,  being  compelled  to  give  way, 
be  retreated  to  Saugatuck,  about  three  miles  east  of  Norwalk. 
The  royalists,  having  remained  that  night  at  Ridgefield,  set  fire 
to  the  place,  and  early  next  morning  resumed  their  march* 
Arnold  met  them  again  about  eleven,  and  a  continued  skirmishing 
was  kept  up  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when,  on  their  making  a 
stand  at  a  hill  near  their  ships,  the  Americans  charged  them  with 
intrepidity,  but  were  repulsed  and  broken.  The  enemy  imme- 
diately re-embarked  for  New  York.  Their  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounted  to  about  170;  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  not  admitted  to  exceed  100.^ 

This  predatory  excursion  was  not  long  after  retaliated.  A 
quantity  of  provisions  had  been  deposited  at  Sagg  Harbour,  on 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  confided  to  a  schooner  with 
13  guns,  and  a  company  of  infantry.  General  Parsons,  who 
commanded  a  few  of  the  Connecticut  recruits  at  New  Haven, 
conceiving  it  practicable  to  surprise  this  small  post  and  some 
others  not  very  distant  from  it,  intrusted  the  execution  of  his  plan 
to  lieutenant  colonel  Meigs,  a  very  enterprising  and  gallant  officer, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  attempt  on  Quebec.     On 

1  David  Wooster  was  bom  at  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  in  1711,  and  educated 
«t  Tale  College.  Having,  from  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739  to  the 
French  war  in  1755,  risen  through  the  severul  military  gradations  to  the  ranlc  of 
colonel ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  the  service  of  Connecticut,  and  made  a 
bri|(adier  general  in  the  continental  service ;  but  this  commisjion  he  aAerward 
resigned.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first  major  general  of  the  militia  in 
Connecticut ;  and  fell  while  bravely  fitting  at  theu  head.  Congress  resolved, 
tfiat  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. — General  Arnold  behaved 
irith  his  usual  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  In  the  skirmish  at  Ridgefield,  his 
liorse  was  shot  under  him ;  and  while  he  was  eztricatinf  himself,  a  soldier  ad- 
Taoced  to  run  him  through  wid^  a  bayonet,  but  he  shot  nim  dead  with  liii  pistol, 
and  made  his  escape.  Congress  resolved,  that  a  horse,  properly  cspsrisoned, 
should  be  presented  to  him. 
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1777.    the  23d  of  May,  he  embarked  at  GhiiUbrd  with  about  170  mea, 
s^^^ym^   OQ  board  1 3  whale  boats,  and  proceeded,  under  coovoj  of  two 
Expediiion  armed  sloops,  across  the  Souad  to  tlie  north  division  of  the  island 
Me^l^tflT^    near  Southhold.     A  small  foraging  party,  against  which  the  er- 
L.  LdamL     pedition  wa§  in  part  directed,  having  left  this  place  for  New  York, 
the  boats  were  immediately  conveyed  across  the  land,  about  15 
miles,  into  a  bay,  by  which  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  is  deep- 
ly  intersected,  where  the  troops  re-embarked,  and,  crossing  the 
bay,  landed  at  two  in  the  morning  about  4  miles  from  Stgc 
Harbour.     This  place  they  completely  surprised,  and  canied 
with  charged  bayonets.     A  division  of  the  detachment  at  tbe 
same  time  burned  12  vessek,  with  the  forage  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  supply  of  the  British  army.     Six  of  the  enenoy 
were  killed,  and  90  captured.     Colonel  Meigs  returned  to  Guil- 
ford with  his  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.^ 
Sir  William      Sir  William  Howe,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  entice  <v  pro- 
Meds  ap'tbe  ^^^^  general  Washington  to  an  engagement,  had,  in  June,  retired 
Cbesapeak.  wiih  his  army  from  the  Jerseys  to  Staten  Island.     After  keeping 
the  American  general  in  long  and  perplexing  suspense  concerning 
his  intended  operations,  he  at  length  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook 
with  about  16,000  men ;  entered  Chesapeak  Bay;  and  on  the 
24th  of  August  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  river.     Generals 
Grant  and  Knyphausen  having  joined  him  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
Marches      tember  with  the  troops  under  their  command,  the  whole  army 
dd£lii!r'     i^ov^^  onward  in  two  columns  toward  Philadelphia,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  now  discovered  to  be  the  object  of  the  British 
commander.    General  Washington,  who  regulated  his  movements 
by  those  of  the  enemy,  had  by  this  time  with  the  whole  American 
army,  excepting  the  light  infantry  which  remained  on  the  lineS) 
taken  a  position  behind  Red  clay  Creek,  on  the  road  leading 
directly  from  the  enemy's  camp  to  Philadelphia.     The  British 
boldly  advanced  until  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.    Greneral  Washington,  on  reconnoitring  their  situation,  ap- 
prehending their  object  to  be  to  turn  his  right,  and,  suddenly 
crossing  the  Brandywine,  to  seize  the  heights  on  the  north  ade 
of  that  river  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  Philadelphia, 
changed  his  position  early  in  the  night  of  tlie  8th  of  September, 
crossed  the  Brandywine,  and  the  next  morning  took  post  behind 
that  river,  on  the  height  near  Chadd's  Ford.^ 

1  His  return  to  Guilford  was  in  25  hours  after  his  departure  for  Long  Island ; 
during  which  time  he  with  his  gallant  party  traversed  a  ^ace  not  less  than  90 
miles.  Congress  ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  colonel  Meigs  for 
his  good  conduct  on  this  expedition. 

S  The  Brandywine  is  a  small  stream  that  empties  itself  at  Wilmington  into 
Christina  Creek,  near  its  confluence  wiA  the  Dekiware.  General  Knox,  in  a 
letter  concerning  the  battle,  says  it  was  *'  about  30  miles  from  Philadelphia." 
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At  day  break  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  royal  army  1777. 
advanced  in  two  columns,  the  one  commanded  by  lieutenant  k^\^-^/ . 
general  Knyphausen,  and  the  other  by  lord  G>mwallis.  While  Sept.  ii. 
the  first  column  took  tlie  direct  road  to  Chadd's  Ford,  and  made  ^|^^ 
a  show  of  passing  it  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Americans,  wine, 
the  other  moved  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brandywine  to  its 
fork,  crossed  both  its  branches  about  'two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
marched  down  on  its  eastern  side  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
right  wing  of  their  adversaries.  General  Washington,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  their  approach,  made  the  proper  disposition 
to  receive  them.  The  divisions  commanded  by  Sullivan,  Stirl- 
ing, and  Stephen,  advanced  a  little  farther  up  the  Brandywine, 
and  fronted  the  column  of  the  approaching  enemy ;  Wayne's 
division,  with  Maxwell's  light  infantry,  remained  at  Chadd's  Ford, 
to  keep  Knyphausen  in  check ;  Green's  division,  accompanied 
by  general  Washington,  formed  a  reserve,  and  took  a  central 
poation  between  the  right  and  left  wings.  The  divisions  de- 
tached against  Comwallis,  took  possession  of  the  heights  above 
Birmingham  church,  their  left  reaching  toward  the  Brandy  wme ; 
the  artillery  was  judiciously  placed,  and  their  flanks  were  cover- 
ed by  woods.  About  four  o'clock,  lord  Comwallis  formed  the 
line  of  battle,  and  began  the  attack.  The  Americans  sustained 
it  for  some  time  with  intrepidity ;  but  their  right  at  length  giving 
way,  the  remaining  divisions,  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  on  the  flank, 
continued  to  break  on  the  right,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon 
completely  routed.  As  soon  as  Comwallis  had  commenced  his 
attack,  Knyphausen  crossed  the  ford,  and  attacked  the  troops 
posted  for  its  defence ;  which,  after  a  severe  conflict,  were  com- 

EOed  to  give  way.  The  retreat  of  the  Americans,  which  soon 
came  general,  was  continued  that  night  to  Chester,  and  the 
next  day  to  Philadelphia.  The  loss,  sustained  by  the  Americans 
in  this  action,  is  estimated  at  300  killed,  and  600  wounded.^ 
Between  300  and  400,  principally  the  wounded,  were  made 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  stated  to  be  rather  less 
than  100  killed,  and  400  wounded.  As  the  British  were  ad- 
vancing toward  Goshen  to  gain  the  Lancaster  road,  dispositions 
were  again  made  for  batrie,  on  the  16th,  by  both  armies  ;  but  a 
heavy  rain  separated  the  advanced  parties,  which  had  begun  to 
skirmish,  and  its  increasing  violence  soon  obliged  the  Americans 
to  retreat.    General  Washington  on  the  19th  crossed  the  Schuyl- 

1  Among  the  wounded  were  two  g^eneral  officers ;  the  marqtns  de  la  Fayette, 
and  general  Woodford.  The  first  of  these  was  a  French  nobleman,  who,  at  the 
ige  of  19  years  only,  left  France,  and  offered  his  services  to  congress,  which 
gave  him  the  rank  of  major  general  in  their  army.  Count  PulasKi,  a  Polish 
nobleman,  fought  also  with  the  Americans  in  this  battle. 
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ITH.    kO],  and  encamped  on  the  eastern  banks  of  that  river ;  whOe 
sa^^v^^/  detachments  of  his  army  were  posted  at  the  several  fords,  over 

which  the  enemy  would  probably  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 

Sept.  to.  In  the  night  of  the  20tb,  general  Wayne,  who  with  1500  meo 

Wmenir-  ^^  conceided  himself  in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  British 

prised  aod    army  with  the  intention  of  harassing  their  rear,  was  surprised  bjr 

defeated,     major  general  Gray.     The  British  general,  proceeding  oo  tM 

expedition  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  gave  strict  orders  fimt 

bayonets  only  should  be  used,  and  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  priaooersy  is 

supposed  to  have  been  about  300  men.     The  loss  of  the  eaemj 

was  merely  one  officer  killed,  and  seven  privates  killed  and 

wounded. 

TteBritish      ^"  ^®  ^^^  ^^ September,  Sir  William  Howe,  having  secnrad 

takepouet-  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  crossed  it  with  bis  whole  army  ; 

i**d"iDhia!"  ^"  ^^^  26th,  he  advanced  to  (jermaatown ;  and  on  the  succeed- 

epnia.     .^^  ^^^  j^^^  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachmem, 

took  peaceable  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  with  his  army,  re-enforced  to  8000  con* 
tinental  troops  and  3000  militia,  took  a  poation  at  Shippack 
Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  20  nules  from 
Philadelphia,  and  16  from  Germantown.  At  this  last  place  lay 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army.  The  line  of  its  encamp* 
ment  crossed  the  town  at  right  angles ;  the  left  wing  extended  to 
the  Schuylkill,  and  was  covered  in  front  and  flank  by  the  German 
chasseurs.  The  queen's  American  rangers  and  a  battaUon  of 
light  mfantry  were  in  front  of  the  right ;  and  the  40th  regMnent 
with  another  battalion  of  infantry  was  posted  on  the  ChesDUt 
road,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  at  the  head  of  the 
village. 

While  general  Howe  was  intently  engaged  in  reoKiviog  ob* 
structions  in  the  river  Delaware,  general  Washington  seized  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Germantown. 
The  plan  was,  to  attack  both  wings  in  firont  and  rear  at  the  same 
instant.  The  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wa3me,  flanked  by  Con- 
way's brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of  ChesDiit 
HiU,  and  attack  the  left  wing,  while  general  Armstrong  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  was  to  M  down  Manatawny  [Ridge]  road, 
and,  turning  the  left  flank,  to  attack  in  the  rear.  ^The  divisbns 
of  Stephen  and  Greene,  flanked  by  M'Dougal's  brigade,  were 
to  enter  by  the  Limekiln  road  at  die  market  house,  and  attack 
^  the  right  wing.    The  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under 

generals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march  down  the  old 
York  road,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  right.  The  divisions  oi 
lord  Stirling,  and  the  brigade  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  wen  to 
form  a  corps  de  reserve. 
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The  army,  having  moved  from  its  grouDd  about  seven  in  die     17T7. 
afternoon  oi  the  3d  of  October,  began  an  attack  about  sunrise  v^-v^w/ 
the  next  morning.     The  advance  of  the  column  led  by  Sullivan,  Oct.  4. 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  commander  in  chief,  encountered  Geimn!^ 
and  drove  in  a  picket,  which  presently  gave  way ;  and  his  main  town, 
body,  soon  following,  engaged  the  light  infantry  and  other  troops 
CDcamped  near  the  picket,  and  forced  them  from  their  ground. 
Though  closely  pursued,  lieutenant  colonel  Musgrove  with  six 
companies  took  post  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  the  Americans,  and  severely  galled  them  by  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  doors  and  wmdows.     General  Washington 
immediately  ordered  a  brigade  to  surround  the  house ;  but 
colonel  Musgrove  refused  to  surrender.     Four  pieces  of  cannon 
were  brought  against  him,  but  he  sustained  the  fire  of  them  until 
major  general  Gray  with  the  third  brigade,  and  brigadier  general 
Agnew  with  the  fourth,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  the 
Americans  with  great  spirit.    In  the  mean  time  general  Greene 
arrived  with  his  column,  and  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.    Colonel  Matthews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  op- 
posed to  him,  killed  several,  and  took  110  prisoners ;  but  fix)m 
the  darkness  of  the  day,  caused  by  an  uncommonly  thick  fog, 
he  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  with  his  whole  regiment.     At  length  a  part  of  the  ri^t 
wing  of  the  British  attacked  the  Americans  on  the  opposite  side 
of  me  town,  while  general  Grant  moved  up  the  49th  regiment  to 
the  aid  of  the  4th,  which  was  employed  in  supporting  the  troops 
ei^aged  with  Greene's  column.    The  embarrassments  among 
die  American  troops,  occasioned  by  the  darkness,  had  given  the 
enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  first  consternation.     While  the  Americani 
fipcmt  of  Sullivan's  division,  having  penetrated  far  into  Grerman-  retreat 
UMUy  was  very  warmly  engaged,  the  main  body  of  the  American 
army  began  to  retreat ;  and  all  efforts  to  rally  it  were  ineffectual. 
In  this  batde,  about  200  Americans  were  killed,  nearly  600 
wounded,  and  about  400  made  prisoners.     Among  the  slain  were 
general  Nash,  of  North  Carohna,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  Geii.Nath 
Brigade,  and  his  aid  de  camp,  major  Witherspoon.    The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  600,  of  whom  less  than 
100  were  killed. 

The  American  army  encamped  again  on  Shippack  Creek, 
but  soon  after  advanced  to  White  Marsh ;  the  royal  army  re- 
moved from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia.  The  object  which 
DOW  principally  engaged  their  attention,  was,  on  the  one  part  to 
retain,  and  on  the  other  to  acquire,  possession  of  the  forts  on  the 
Delaware.  Without  obtaining  them,  general  Howe  could  have 
no  communication  with  his  fleet ;  and  he  would  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia.     For  the  security  of  that  city  on  the 
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17T7.  water  side,  the  Americans,  beside  preparing  gallies,  floating  bat- 
teries, armed  vessels  and  boats,  fire  ships  and  rafts,  had  buik  a 
fort  on  Mud  Island,  which  they  called  Fort  Mifflin  ;  and  another 
at  Red  Bank,  which  they  called  Fort  Mercer.^  A  detachment 
fit>m  the  British  army  havmg  dislodged  the  Americans  firom 
Billingsport,  batteries  were  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  to 
assist  in  dislodging  them  also  from  Mud  Island.  A  detachment 
was  sent  at  the  same  time  to  attack  Fort  Mercer.  This  enter- 
prise was  entrusted  to  colonel  count  Donop,  a  brave  and  high 
spirited  German  officer,  who  with  three  battalions  of  Hes^an  greoa- 
cuers,  the  regiment  of  Mirback,  and  the  iniantry  chasseurs,  having 
crossed  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  October, 
marched  down  on  the  eastern  side  oi  the  river,  and  on  the  after- 

Oct.2L      ''^^^^  ^^  ^^  °^^^  ^^y  reached  Red  Bank.    The  place  was 
Battle  of     defended  by  about  400  men  under  the  command  of  cokiid 
Red  Bank.  Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island.     Count  Donop  with  un- 
daunted finnness  led  on  his  troops  to  an  assault,  throu^  a 
tremendous  fire  ;  and,  forcing  an  extensive  outwork,  compeDed 
the  garrison  to  retire  to  the  redoubt ;  but,  while  fighting  bravety 
at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     The 
assailants  were  soon  forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  under  a  weU 
directed  fire  firom  the  garrison,  which  again  proved  destructive  to 
them,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  their  approach  to  the  assault. 
In  this  expedition,  the  enemy  are  supposed  to  have  lost  about  400 
men.     The  garrison  lost  32  only,  killed  and  wounded. 
Not.  16.  Preparations  in  the  mean  time  were  going  forward  for  reducing 

fttTcuJfby  the  fort  on  Mud  Island.     The  British  ships  having  at  len^ 
the  Britiib,  been  got  up  the  river,  a  heavy  cannonade  commenced  firom  them 
lu^Taco-   and  rrom  the  batteries  on  the  shore,  which  dismounted  several 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  otherwise  so  damaged  its  defences, 
that  the  garrison,  apprehensive  of  an  assault,  quitted  it  the  en- 
suing night,  and  were  carried  ofiT  by  their  shipping.     Within 
...18.      three  days  afterward,  the  garrison  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  approach 
FonMer-    of  lord  Comwallis  with  a  large  force,  was  withdrawn.     The 
Bank^^  water  force  of  the  Americans,  now  no  longer  protected  by  the 
uatedi         works  on  the  shore,  quitted  its  station,  and  retired  up  the  river. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  gallies,  by  keeping  close  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  passed  Philadelphia  in  the  night,  and  escaped ;  the  rest 
were  abandoned  and  burnt.    A  communication  was  thus  opened 
at  last  between  the  British  army  and  navy.^ 

1  Mud  Island  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  Delaware  river,  about  seven  miles 
below  Philadelphia ;  Red  Bank  lies  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Billinss- 
port  is  a  high  bank  on  the  same  shore,  about  twelve  miles  below  Philadelplua, 
on  which  a  fortification  had  been  erected  by  the  Americans. 

S  By  order  of  congress,  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers ;  colonel  Greene,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Mercer ;  lieutenant 
colonel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Mifflin ;  and  commodore 
Hazlewood,  who  commanded  the  gallies. 
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VTluIe  these  iDauspicious  operations  were  carried  on  in  the    1T77. 
southy  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  was  a  theatre  of  events,   v^-v^^/ 
that  more  than  counterbalanced  them.     A  principal  object  of  the  Northern 
British  in  the  campaign  of  this  year,  was  to  open  a  free  commu-  c»°*P»^* 
nication  between  New  York  and  Canada.     The  British  ministry 
were  sanguine  m  their  hopes,  that,  by  effecting  this  object,  New 
England,  which  they  considered  as  the  soul  of  the  confederacy, 
might  be  severed  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  compelled  to 
submission.    In  prosecution  of  this  design,  an  army  of  British 
and  German  troops,  amounting  to  7173  men,  exclusive  of  a  corps 
1^  artillery,  was  put  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
Burgoyne,  a  very  ambitious,  enterprising,  and  able  officer.    The 
plan  of  operations  consisted  of  two  parts.     Greneral  Burgoyne 
with  the  main  body  was  to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or  at  least  so  far  as  to  effect    . 
a  junction  with  the  royal  army  from  New  York ;  and  lieutenant 
colonel  St.  Leger,  with  about  200  British  soldiers,  a  regiment  of 
New  York  loyalists,  raised  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
and  a  krge  body  of  Indians,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  from  that  quarter  to  penetrate  toward  Albany 
by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May.     On  the  20th  BaigoyM 
of  June  he  proceeded  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  landed  near  qJJ^^^^ 
Crown  Point,  where  he  met  the  Indians,  gave  them  a  war  feast, 
and  made  a  speech  to  them,  calculated  to  secure  their  iriendly 
cooperation.     On  the  30th,  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Crown  AdjncM 
Pomt ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga.     In  a  few  p^^J^ 
days  his  works  were  so  far  advanced,  as  to  threaten  a  complete 
enclosure  of  the  continental  army ;  and  general  St  Clair,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Americans,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
mobation  of  a  council  of  general  officers,  abandoned  the  place,  j^^^^ 
The  evacuation  was  effected  with  such  secrecy  and  expedition,  Ticondero- 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  stores,  embarked  in  200  «» ?^*S??*" 
batteaux,  and  despatched  up  the  river  to  Skenesborough  under  Imortauit. 
convoy  of  6ve  armed  gallies,  was  saved.     A  brigade  of  gun 
boats,  however,  gave  chase  to  the  gallies ;  and,  coming  up  with 
them  near  Skenesborough  Falls,  engaged  and  captured  some  of 
the  largest  of  them,  and  obliged  tiie  Americans  to  set  the  others 
on  fire,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  their  batteaux. 
The  rear  guard  of  the  American  army,  commanded  by  colonel 
Warner,  amounting  to  more  than  1000  men,  taking  the  Castieton 
road  to  Skenesborough,  was  overtaken  and  attacked  at  Hubber-  Action  at 
ton  by  general  Frazer  with  850  fighting  men.     The  Americans  Hubbcrton. 
made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  general  Reidesel 
with  his  division  of  Germans,  they  were  compeUed  to  give  way 
in  all  directions.     Colonel  Francis,  a  very  valuable  officer,  fell  in 
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1777.    tbe  action ;  several  other  Americaii  oflioera,  and  above  300 
s^^s^m^  men,  were  killed ;  and  about  the  same  number  taken  prisoners. 
Nearly  600  are  supposed  to  have  been  wounded ;  many  of  whom 
must  have  died  m  the  woods.     The  enemy  stat^  their  own  kiSB 
at  35  killed,  and  144  wounded.^    (General  St.  Clair,  after  a 
distressing  march  of  seven  days,  joined  general  Schuyler  at 
Boinyne    Fort  Edward.    (General  Burgoyne,  boiving  with  incredible  labour 
muei       and  fatigue  conducted  his  army  throu^  the  wilderness  from 
^^         Skenesborough,  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudson's  river,  on 
the  30th  of  July.    As  he  approached  that  place,  general  Seboj^ 
ler,  whose  forces,  even  since  the  junction  of  St.  Clair,  did  noC 
exceed  4400  men,  reared  over  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga* 
Fort  On  the  3d  of  August,  St.  Leger  with  an  amnr  of  from  1600 

*^^'  10  1800  men  invested  Fort  Schuyler.*  This  fortress  was  gar- 
sL  Lig9ff.  risoned  by  about  600  contmental  troqps  from  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Gansevooit*  Ob 
Ibe  first  approach  of  the  royal  army,  general  Herkemer,  who 
commanded  the  militia  of  Tryon  coun^,  assembled  them  in 
considerable  force  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  Sl  Ij^er, 
receiving  informadon  of  his  approach,  sent  out  a  stroi^  detach- 
ment of  regulars  and  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambuscade  on  tbe 
^^  road,  by  which  he  was  to  march.     Into  this  ambuscade  Herke- 

Bnlkaua    ^^^  f^  ^d  bis  party  was  defeated  with  great  slau^ter.    The 
defeated.     loss  was  estimated  at  about  400  men. 

General  Arnold  was  now  despatched  with  a  brigade  of  troops 
to  attack  the  besiegers ;  but  their  force  being  gready  aupeiior  to 
his  own,  recourse  was  had  to  stratagem.  A  man  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  handsome  estate  in  the  vicinity,  having  beeb 
taken  up  as  a  spy,  was  employed  as  a  deceptive  messenger  to 

yread  an  alarm,  and  induce  the  enemy  to  retreat ;  on  conditioii, 
he  succeeded,  that  he  should  be  liberated,  and  his  estate  se- 
cured to  him.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  The  Indians 
instandy  determined  to  quit  the  ground ;  and  St.  Leger,  findii^ 
himself  deserted  by  700  or  800  of  th^  important  auxiliaries, 
8i.I«ger  decamped  m  the  greatest  hurry  and  confusbn,  and  returned  to 
HoBtraaL  Montreal,  leaving  his  tents,  with  most  of  his  artillery  and  stores, 
in  the  field.^ 

General  Burgoyne  perceived  the  impcurtance  of  a  rapid  move* 
ment,  to  cooperate  with  St.  Leger ;  but  could  not  effect  it  with- 
out ox  teams,  carriages,  and  provisions.     At  Bennington,  a  town 


1  Stedmui  says,  the  loss  of  Uie  British  did  not  exceed  20  officers,  and  about 
120  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

a  Formerly  called  Fort  Stanwix,  at  the  head  of  Mohawk  river. 

3  Thadier,  Hist  Journal.  The  stratagem  was  proposed  by  cokuiel  Brooks  of 
Maichusctte,  and  approved  by  general  Arnold. 
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in  New  Hampshire  Grants  [Vermont]  between  the  forks  of  the     ITTT. 
river  Hoosack,  and  about  24  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hudson's  >.#»v^ 
river,  there  was  a  large  depot  of  provisions  and  carriages,  for 
the  northern  American  army ;  and  this  the  British  general  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  surprise  and  seize.     On  this  service  Aug.  9i 
lieutenant  colonel  Baum,  a  brave  German  officer,  was  despatched  BugoyM 
with  about  600  men,  mostly  Germans,  including  a  detachment  ooL^uun 
of  Reidesel's  dragoons.^     When  he  had   arrived  at  Walloon  toBeml^B^ 
Creek  about  seven  miles  from  Bennington,  he  learned  that  the  ^^^ 
Americans  were  strongly  intrenched  at  that  place,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  should  receive  a  re-enforcement  of  men,  it  was 
their  intention  to  attack  him.     He  therefore  halted,  and  posted 
his  detachment  in  as  advantageous  a  manner  as  possible ;  and 
transmitted  this  intelligence  to  general  Burgoyne. 

Greneral  Stark,  while  on  bis  march  with  a  body  of  New  Gen.SMl^ 
Hampshire  militia  to  join  general  Schuyler,  receiving  intelligence  a^SSkUou 
of  Baum's  approach,  altered  his  movement,  and  collected  his 
force  at  Bennington.  This  gallant  officer,  being  Joined  on  the 
16th  by  a  company  of  militia  from  the  Grants,  ana  another  from 
the  coun^  of  Berkshire  in  Massachusetts,  and  having  now  a 
collective  force  of  about  1600  men,  determined  to  attack  colonel 
Baum  in  his  intrenchments.  Having  sent  colonel  Nichols  with 
250^  men  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  colonel 
Hendrick  with  300  to  the  rear  of  their  right,  and  placed  300  to 

appose  their  front  and  draw  their  attention ;  he  sent  colonels 
ubbard  and  Stickney  with  200  to  attack  the  right  wing,  and 
100  more  to  re-enforce  colonel  Nichols.     The  attack  began  ^"g^^ 
precisely  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon.    The  several  de-  4^  BraymuB 
tachments  seconded  the  onset,  and  colonel  Stark  advanced  at  defi»ted. 
the  same  time  with  the  main  body.    The  engagement  lasted  two 
hours ;  but  the  German  troops  were  at  length  obliged  to  abandon 
their  breastworks,  and  retreat  into  the  woods,  leaving  their  com- 
mander mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.     Lieutenant  Baum 
colonel  Breyman,  whom  Burgoyne  had  detached  with  500  Ger-  JJ^JJ^i 
mans  to  the  assistance  of  colonel  Baum,  conning  up  just  in  time 
to  join  the  fugitives,  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Americans, 
and,  after  having  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  expended 
all  hi^  anmiunition,  was  obliged  to  retreat.     The  loss  of  the 


1  **  In  the  whole  army  a  corps  could  not  have  possibly  been  found  so  unfit 
for  a  service,  that  required  rapidity  of  motion,  as  Reidesel's  dragoons.  Their 
yeiy  hats  and  swords  weighed  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  equipment  of 
one  of  our  soldiers.  The  worst  British  regiment  in  the  service  would  with  ease 
have  marched  two  miles  for  their  one."  Stedman.  This  author  gives  the  above 
mentioned  number  of  men  in  the  detachment  Other  historians  say,  Ae  num- 
ber was  500.  Dr.  Belknap,  who  refers  to  a  MS.  copy  of  Burgoyne's  orders, 
■ayi,  there  were  about  1500,  and  100  Indians. 
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1777*     British  in  these  two  eogagemeots  was  about  600  men ;  lOOOstand 

N^iv^*^/  of  armsy  and  900  swords,  were  taken  by  the  Americans.^ 

Sitteof  St.  Leger  soon  after  abandoned  the  si^  of  Fort  Schuyler, 

S^tSSh'  ^^  returned  to  Montreal.     The  tents  of  his  army  were  left 

standing,  and  the  artillery,  with  a  great  part  of  the  ba^age, 

ammunition,  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amoi- 

cans.* 

l^ptiM.  General  Burgoyne,  having  coUected  about  30  days'  proviaoo, 

SSSpJat  ^^  thrown  a  bridge  of  Ix^ts  over  the  Hudson,  crossed  that 

Santog^     river  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  and  encamped  oa  the 

heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.     General  Grates,  wlx>  had  le- 

cendy  taken  the  chief  command  of  the  northern  department  of 

the  American  army,  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  and  encamped 

three  miles  above  Stillwater.     On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Kir- 

1^      goyne  encamped  within  four  miles  of  the  American  army ;  and 

Batdeoear  about  noon  on  the  19th  advanced  in  full  force  against  h.  The 
Sdiiwater.  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general  Burgoyne,  and  covered 
by  general  Frazer  and  colonel  Breyman  with  the  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry,  who  were  posted  along  some  high  grounds  on  the 
right.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  bdians,  Provin- 
cials, and  Canadians.  The  left  wing  and  artillery  were  com- 
manded by  the  major  generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  who 
proceeded  along  the  great  road.  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was 
detached  to  observe  their  modons,  and  to  harass  than  as  they 
advanced,  soon  fell  in  with  their  pickets  in  the  front  of  their 
right  wing,  attacked  them  sharply,  and  drove  them  in.  A  strong 
corps  was  brought  up  to  support  them,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
counter, Morgan  was  compelled  to  give  way.  A  regiment  was 
ordered  to  assist  him,  and  the  acdon  became  more  generaL 
The  commanders  on  both  sides  supported  and  re-enforced  tbdr 

1  Stedman.  General  Burgoyne  represented  his  loss  to  be  about  400  meOylnit 
judge  Marshall  obserres,  32  officers,  and  564  privates,  including  Canadians  and 
tones,  were  made  prisoners ;  **  the  British  general,  therefore,"  he  infers,  **  mast 
have  included  in  his  estimate  of  loss,  only  his  European  troops."  The  count 
de  Baum  "  lies  buried  hard  by  die  river's  brink ;  and  a  little  rising  of  the  tmf 
alone  distinguishes  his  grave." — General  Stark  presented  to  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  several  military  articles  taken  from  the  British.  A  letter  of  tfaanki 
was  written  to  the  general  by  order  of  the  assembly ;  and  it  was  voted,  ^  diat 
die  trophies  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state."  These  trophies 
have  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  State  house  in  Boston. 

S  The  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  army  of  Bur- 
goyne, as  well  as  to  that  of  St  Leger,  excited  more  resentment  than  terror.  The 
murder  of  Miss  M'Crea,  a  young  lady,  beautiftil  and  accomplished,  virtuous  and 
amiable,  excited  a  vciy  great  sensation.  Her  father  was  friendly  to  the  royal- 
ists, and  she  was  engaged  to  marry  a  refugee  officer  in  Burgoyne's  army.  \¥iien 
our  army  retreated  from  Fort  Edwud,  BCss  M'Crea  remained  behind,  and  was 
dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.  The  Indians  soon  made  her  their 
prisoner ;  and  on  their  return  to  Bnrgoyne's  camp,  during  a  quarrel  about  who 
should  hold  possession  of  the  &ir  prize,  one  of  the  savages  stnick  his  tomahawk 
into  her  skull,  and  immediately  stripped  off  her  scalp. 
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respective  parties;  and  about  four  o'clock  Arnold,  with  nine  1777. 
continental  regiments  and  Morgan's  corps,  was  completely  en-  \^^v^^/ 
gaged  with  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  British  army.  "  For 
lour  hours  they  maintained  a  contest  hand  to  hand."  The 
Americans  at  length  left  the  field;  ''not  because  they  were 
conquered,  but  because  the  approach  of  night  made  a  retreat  to 
their  camp  necessary.  Few  actions  have  been  more  remarkable 
than  this,  for  both  vigour  of  attack  and  obstinacy  of  resistance."^ 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  between  300  and  400;  among  the  former  were  colonels 
Cobume  and  Adams,  and  several  other  valuable  officers.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  about  600.^ 

Both  armies  lay  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  each  forti- 
fying its  camp  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  Meanwhile  the 
difficulties  of  the  British  general  were  daily  becoming  increased. 
His  auxiliary  Indians  deserted  him  soon  after  the  battle  of  Still- 
water. His  army,  reduced  to  littie  more  than  5000  men,  was  lim- 
ited to  half  the  usual  allowance  of  provisions.  The  stock  of  forage 
was  entirely  exhausted,  and  his  horses  were  perishing  in  great 
numbers.  The  American  army  had  become  so  augmented,  as 
to  render  him  diffident  of  making  good  his  retreat.  To  aggra- 
vate his  distress,  no  intelligence  had  yet  been  received  ofthe 
approach  of  general  Clinton,  or  of  any  diversion  in  his  favour 
from  New  York. 

In  tiiis  exigency,  general  Burgoyne  resolved  to  examine  the  Oct  7. 
possibility  of  dislodging  the  Americans  from  their  posts  on  the  Second  ao- 
ieft,  by  which  means  he  would  be  enabled  to  retreat  to  the  lakes,  stmwater. 
For  this  purpose  he  drew  out  1500  men,  which  he  headed  him- 
self, attended  by  generals  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Frazer.  This 
detachment  had  scarcely  formed,  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
the  American  inlrenchmments,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made 
on  its  left ;  but  major  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  British  grena- 
diers, sustained  it  with  great  firmness.  The  Americans  soon 
extended  their  attack  along  the  whole  front  of  the  German  troops, 
which  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers ;  and  marched 
a  body  round  their  flank,  to  prevent  their  retreat.  On  this 
movement,  the  British  light  infantry  with  a  part  of  the  24th 
regiment  instantly  formed,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into 
the  camp.  Their  left  wing  in  the  mean  time,  overpowered  with 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  would  inevitably  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  same  troops,  which 


1  Stedman. 

1000 
exceed  320." 

VOL.  II.  35 


Idem.    Bradford  says,  "  The  loss  of  the  British  was  reported  to  be  about 
),  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken ; "  and  the  loss  of  **  the  Americans  did  not 
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iT77.  had  just  been  covering  the  retreat  on  the  ri^t  The  wbola 
v^-s^^^/  detachment  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  retiring ;  but  scarce- 
ly had  the  British  troops  entered  the  lines,  when  me  AmeridDS, 
led  by  general  Arnold,  pressed  forward,  and,  under  a  tremendous 
fire  of  grapeshot  and  musketry,  assaulted  the  works  throii^lioal 
their  whole  extent  from  right  to  left.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
day,  a  part  of  the  left  of  the  Americans  forced  the  intrenchmeiit% 
and  Arnold  with  a  few  men  actually  entered  the  works ;  but  his 
horse  being  killed,  and  he  himself  badly  wounded  in  the  leg, 
they  were  forced  out  of  them,  and  it  being  now  nearly  daik, 
they  desisted  from  the  attack.  On  the  left  of  Arnold's  detadh- 
ment,  Jackson's  regiment  of  Massachusetts,  then  led  by  heutenaat 
colonel  Brooks,  was  still  more  successful.  It  turned  the  right  of 
the  encampment,  and  carried  by  storm  the  works,  occupied  hj 
the  Grerman  reserve.  Lieutenant  cok)nel  Breyman  was  kiHed  ; 
and  Brooks  maintained  the  ground  he  had  gained.  Darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  actbn.  The  advantage  of  die  Americans  wis 
decisive.  They  killed  a  great  numb^  of  the  enemy ;  made 
upward  of  200  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  o6c&s  of 
distinction ;  took  nine  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  the  eocanqn 
ment  of  a  German  brigade,  with  all  their  equipage.  Amoi^ 
the  slain  of  the  enemy  was  general  Frazer,  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished, merit,  whose  loss  was  particularly  r^retted.  The  logs 
of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable. 
Banorne  Crates  posted  1400  men  on  the  heights  opposite  the  ford  of 
redret  to  Saratoga ;  2000  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  a  retreat  to  Fort  Ekl- 
^^'^^"S^     ward ;  and  1500  at  a  ford  higher  up.     Burgoyne,  apprehensive 

of  being  hemmed  in,  retired  immediately  to  Saratoga. 
Attempu  in  ^  attempt  was  now  made  to  retreat  to  Fort  Geoi^  Artifi- 
vain  to  re-  ^  ccrs  were  accordingly  despatched  under  a  strone  escort,  to  repair 
the  bridges,  and  open  the  road  to  Fort  Edward ;  but  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  situation  of  gen- 
eral Burgoyne  becoming  every  hour  more  hazardous,  he  resolved 
to  attempt  a  retreat  by  night  to  Fort  Edward;  but  even  this 
retrograde  movement  was  rendered  impracticable.  While  the 
army  was  preparing  to  march,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the 
Americans  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  that  they  were  well  provided  with  artillery.  No  avenue  to 
escape  now  appeared,  incessant  toil  had  worn  down  the  whole 
British  army ;  which  did  not  now  contain  noore  than  3500  fight- 
ing men.  Provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  there  vrere  no 
possible  means  of  procuring  a  supply.  The  American  army, 
which  was  daily  increasing,  was  already  much  greater  than  the 
British  in  point  of  numbers,  and  almost  encircled  them.  In 
this  extremity,  the  British  general  called  a  council  of  war ;  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  with 


treat. 
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general  Gates.     Preliminaries  were  soon  setded,  and  die  royal     1777. 
army  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.^  v^^,"^^/ 

The  capture  of  an  endre  army  was  jusdy  viewed  as  an  event, 
ihat  must  essentially  afTect  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America ;  and  while  it  excited  the  highest  joy  among  the  people, 
it  could  not  but  have  a  most  auspicious  influence  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  general 
Gates  and  his  army ;  and  a  medal  of  gold,  in  commemoration  of 
this  splendid  achievement,  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  president,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

While  general  Burgoyne  was  urging  his  preparations  for  ad-  Gen-Lin- 
vancing  toward , Albany,  general  Lincoln  attempted  to  recover  5^^  ^ 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  other  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army.  reo^rTi- 
Colonel  Brown,  whom  he  detached  on  the  13th  of  September  conderoga; 
with  500  men  to  the  landing  at  Lake  Greorge,  surprised  all  the 
outposts  between  the  landing  at  the  north  end  of  that  lake  and 
tbe  body  of  the  fortress  at  Ticonderoga  ;  took  Mount  Defiance 
and  Mount  Hope,  the  old  French  lines,  a  block  house,  200 
batteaux,  several  gun  boats,  and  an  armed  sloop,  together  with 
290  prisoners ;  and  released  100  Americans.     On  examination 
it  was  found,  that  the  reduction  of  either  Mount  Independence 
or  Ticonderoga  was  impracticable ;  but  soon  after  the  convention  which  U 
at  Saratoga,  the  British,  who  had  been  left  in  the  rear  of  die  ^^^"rft. 
royal  army,  destroyed  their  cannon,  and,  abandoning  Ticonde-  ish. 
roga,  retreated  to  Canada. 

General  Lincoln,  while  reconDQJIpDg,  the  day  after  the  batde  General 
near  Stillwater,  received  a  dangeroSwound  ;  but  the  life  of  that  |^,^Jj^ 
excellent  officer  and  estimable  man  was  providentially  saved  for 
future  and  important  services  to  his  country. 


1  The  whole  number,  which  surrendered,  was 


1 


2442 
2198 


British  troops   .     . 
Brunswick  and  other 

German  troops 
Canadians,  VolunteerSy&c.  1100 
Staff 12 


6752 


H 


6752 


628 


Sick  and  wounded  left  in  the 
British  camp  when  Bur- 
g03me  began  his  retreat 

Beside  the  above,  there  were  ^ 
killed,  wounded,  taken,  and  l  aam 
deserted,  between  6  July  i 
and  16  October    ...      ^ 


Total      9213 

Remembrancer  for  1777,  p.  477.  The  whole  army  of  general  Gates  consisted 
of  9093  continental  troops.  The  number  of  the  militia  fluctuated ;  but,  when 
die  convention  was  signed,  it  amounted  to  4129.  The  sick  exceeded  2500. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  taken  39  brass  cannon  complete,  royals  and 
mortars  included  ;  5000  stand  of  arms ;  400  sets  of  harness,  a  number  of  am- 
munition waggons,  &c.  The  troops  under  general  Burgoyne  were  to  march  ^oat 
of  their  camp  witli  the  honoiirs  of  war ;  and  a  free  passage  was  to  be  granted 
tibem  to  Great  Britain,  on  conditioii  of  not  serving  again  in  North  Aneiica  during 
tiie  present  contest 
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Ahbough  Sir  Henry  ClintOD  affiirded  do  reGef  to  genenl 
Burgojne ;  yet  he  performed  a  service,  which,  if  done  a  fittle 
sooner,  might  possibly  have  had  that  effect.^  With  nearly  3000 
^^^'  men,  convoyed  by  some  ships  of  war  wider  coomiodore  Hotham, 
om-  be  conducted  an  expedition  up  Hudson's  river,  early  in  CX^tobefi 
against  the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  When  arrived  witfaiii 
a  mile  of  the  place  of  destination,  the  troops  separated  into  two 
columns;  the  one,  consisting  of  900  men  under  lieutenant 
Campbell,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ;  the 
other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was 
to  storm  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  CImton.  The  garrison,  when 
summoned,  having  refused  to  surrender,  the  assault  was  made 
on  both  forts  at  the  same  instant.  These  fortresses,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  creek  only,  were  commanded  by 
governor  Clinton,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  who  made  a 
gallant  resistance  from  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  attack 
began,  until  dark ;  but,  the  pos^  having  been  deigned  principally 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  ships,  the  works  on  the  land  side  were 
incomplete  and  untenable,  and  the  assailants  entered  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  ]VIost  of  die  garrison  efiected  their  escape, 
under  cover  of  the  thick  smoke  and  darkness.  The  loss,  sus- 
tained by  the  garrison,  was  about  250  men ;  that  of  the  enemy 
was  stated  at  less  than  200,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
though  it  was  supposed  to  be  much  more  considerable  than  the 
loss  of  the  Americans.  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  and  count 
Grabouski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  entered  as  a  volunteer 
into  the  British  service,  werumoong  the  slain.  Fort  Independ- 
ence and  Fort  Constitution  #ere  evacuated  the  next  day ;  and 
general  Putnam,  who  had  the  command  on  North  river,  re- 
treated to  Fishkill.  General  Trj'on  the  day  following  burned 
Continental  Village,  where  considerable  stores  were  deposited. 
General  Vaughan,  proceeding  up  the  river  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  land  forces,  attended  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  with  a 
flying  squadron  of  light  frigates,  completely  burned  the  village  of 
Esopus ;  and  then  re-embarked  for  New  York. 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 


1  The  expedition  of  Sir  H.  Clinton  up  Hudson's  river  "  could  not  before  have 
been  attempted,  without  leaving  the  defences  of  New  York  too  feebly  guarded." 
A  body  of  recniits  arrived  from  Europe  at  New  York  about  the  last  of  September, 
and  it  was  then  undertaken ;  but,  if  Stedman  be  correct,  the  relief  of  Buigoyne 
was  not  primarily  intended.  "  The  object  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  forts  which  forbad  the  passage  of  our  [British]  vessels  up  to 
Albany ;  and  the  ulterior  view  in  the  measure  was  not  so  much  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  general  Burgoyne  (the  necessity  of  which  was  not  sus- 
pected), as  to  open  a  communicauon  which  micfat  have  been  important  when 
that  commander  ■hould  have  fixed  himself  at  Aloany."    Stedman,  i.  369, 
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and  Providence  plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer-  1777. 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  v^^v^^^ 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  agreed  to  in  congress  on  the 
1 5ih  of  November.  By  these  articles,  the  style  of  die  confede- 
racy was  to  be,  "  The  United  States  of  America."  Each  state  Snmmaryof 
shall  retain  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  every  power,  ^«  5iJS?' 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  by  this  ^i. 
confederation  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled.  The 
states  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for 
their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their 
mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or 
any  of  them  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 
other  pretence  whatever.  The  free  inhabitants  of  the  different 
states  in  this  union  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each 
state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other 
state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, subject  to  the  same  duties,  imposiuons,  and  restrictions 
as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively.  If  any  person  guilty  of 
or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in 
any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice .  and  be  found  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  execu- 
tive power  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and 
removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence.  For  the 
more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct,  to  meet  in 
congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  each  state  to  recal  its  delegates  or  any  of 
them,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead.  No  state  shall  be 
represented  in  congress  by  less  than  two  nor  by  more  than  seven 
members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate 
for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall 
any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his 
benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 
In  determining  questions  in  congress,  each  state  shall  have  one 
vote.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  die  United  States  in 
congress,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy 
from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty 
with  any  king,  prince,  or  state.  The  United  States  in  congress 
assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  cases  of  actual  or 
threatened  invasion ;  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors ; 
entering  into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of  establishing  rules  for  de- 
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cidiog,  in  all  cases,  ^at  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal ; 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisall  in  time  of  peace ; 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  United  States  in  congress  shall  be  the 
last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  between  two 
or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other 
cause  whatever ;  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  aixi 
power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  ibeit 
own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  states ;  of  fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  all  the  United 
States ;  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  afiairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of«any  of  the  states;  establishing  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  another  throughout  all 
the  United  States ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations.  By 
the  last  article  of  the  Confederation,  every  state  shall  abide  by 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  on 
all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to  them : 
And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed 
by  every  state,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any 
alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them ;  un- 
less such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  oi  every 
state. 

These  articles  were  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  to  be  considered,  with  advice,  that,  if  approved  of 
by  them,  they  would  authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify  thend  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  "  which  being  done,"  they 
were  to  "  become  conclusive."  * 

Congress  resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constel- 
lation. Congress  elected  five  major  generals :  lord  Stirling, 
Thomas  Miffiin,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Adam  Stephen,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln. 

Congress,  premising  that,  whereas  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and  connexions,  and  at 
his  own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his  service  to  the  United 
States  without  pension  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to 
risk  his  life  in  our  cause,  resolved.  That  his  service  be  accept- 
ed, and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and 
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connexions,  he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major  general     1T77. 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States.^  n^-v*^/ 

Mr.  Hancock,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  took  leave  of  con-  H.  Laanns 
gress  on  the  29th  of  October,  after  presiding  in  that  body  two  ^Se^^ 
years  and  five  months ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  Heniy  congmti 
Laurens  was  elected  president. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  congress  resolved,  Tlat  all  pro-  Refine  aU 
posals  for  a  treaty  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  propo«iiaf 
his  commissioners,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  inconsistent  conmtrat 
with  the  independence  of  said  States,  or  with  such  treaties  or  ^^  »nde- 
alliances  as  may  be  formed  under  their  authority,  will  be  reject-  ^  *°*^ 
ed  by  Congres.  The  same  body  also  unanimously  declared,  Fleets  and 
That  these  United  States  cannot  with  propriety  hold  any  con-  fT"'^!^""'* 
ference  or  treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  drawn,  or 
Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  preliminary  thereto,  either  with-  independ- 
draw  then-  fleets  and  armies,  or  else  in  positive  and  express  knowf^- 
tenns  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  said  States.  ed. 

It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper  types  for  giWestobe 
printing  the  bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  that  die  impoited. 
paper  could  not  be  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and  risk, 
congress  directed  the  committee  of  commerce  to  impOTt  20,000 
copies  of  the  bible. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  congress,  the  18th  day  Thank%iT- 
of  December  was  observed  as  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  and  "%• 
praise  throughout  the  United  States. 

Congress  recommended  to  the  respective  states  to  raise  in  the  Public  tax. 
course  of  the  next  year,  in  quarterly  payments,  the  sum  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  by  taxes  levied  on  the  inhabitants.^ 

The  people  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  being  left  by  the  independ- 
declaration  of  independence  in  a  situation  attended  with  many  vemont 
difficulties,  took  the  decisive  measure  of  declaring  their  district  asserted, 
an  independent  state,  by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  alias 
Vermont.' 

On  the  20th  of  May,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  con-  Treats  with 
duded  between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia  and  Cheiokees. 

1  The  five  major  generals  were  appointed  19  February ;  the  marquis,  81  July. 
'  In  the  foDowing  proportions : 

New  Hampshire     .     .  $200,000 

Blassachusetts   .     .    .  820,000 
R.  Island  &  Prov.  Plant   100,000 

Connecticut       .     .     .  600,000 

New  York     ....  200,000 

New  Jersey  ....  270,000 

Pennsylvania     .     .    .  620,000 

3  This  was  done  by  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  towns  on  both 
■ides  of  the  mountains,  which  met  at  Westminster  15th  January.  Williams,  Ver- 
mont, 0.  c.  6.  from  Records  of  the  Convention.    Vermont  State  Papers. 


Delaware     .    . 

.   $  60,000 

Maryland     .     . 

520,000 

Virginia       .     .     . 

800,000 

North  Carolina 

260,000 

South  Carolina 

500,000 

Georgia  .    .    .    . 

60,000 
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Gen.  Ward 
leiigiis. 


GeikPrai- 
cot  taken. 


Dearhi. 


tlie  Cherokee  Indians.  At  this  treaty,  the  Cherokees  ceded  to 
South  Carolina  all  their  lands  eastward  of  the  Unacaye  moun- 
tains, and  retired  beyond  the  Oconee  mountains.^ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  general  Ward  resigned  his  military 
commission,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  council  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  Boston  station  by  general  Heath. 

On  the  lOth  of  July,  major  general  Prescot,  commander  of 
the  royal  army  at  Newport,  was  surprised  m  the  night  at  his 
quarters  on  Rhode  Island,  and  carried  off  by  a  smaD  party  of 
Americans  under  lieutenant  colonel  Barton.^ 

John  Bartram,  an  eminent  botanist,  died,  in  the  76th  year  of 
of  his  age.^  Lionel  Chalmers,  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  about 
the  age  of  62  years.* 


1  Ramsay,  Rev.  S.  Car.  i.  155—159.  Almon,  Remembrancer,  ▼.  S4S.  Tlie 
number  of  die  Cherokee  warriors  at  this  time  was  2021 ;  of  which  866  were 
of  the  lower  towns ;  908,  of  the  middle  settlements ;  and  757,  of  the  over- 
luUs.  Drayton,  S.  Car.  231 — 237.  This  cession,  said  to  be  three  millions  of 
acres,  was  expressly  made  on  the  ground  of  eonqtteat. 

S  This  gallant  officer  took  with  him  38  men  only,'  belonging  to  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island;  who  went  in  boats  from  Warwick  Neck.  Of  this  party  was 
Prince,  a  negro  man,  whose  service  is  thus  stated  in  the  account  of  PiinceV 
death.  "  Colonel  Barton,  with  his  confidential  friend  Prince,  came  to  the  door 
of  the  general's  chamber,  which  was  fast  closed ;  Prince  with  a  leap  plunged 
his  head  against  the  door  and  knocked  out  the  pannel,  through  which  the 
colonel  entered,  surprised  the  general  in  his  bed,  and  brought  him  and  one  of 
his  aids  safe  to  die  main."  Prince  died  at  Plymouth  (Mass.)  in  1821,  at  the 
age  of  78. 

General  authorities  for  this  year :  Grordon,  i.  Lett.  6 — ^9 ;  Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev. 
iL  41 — 58 ;  Stedman,  i.  c.  14 — 18 ;  Washington's  Letters ;  Journals  of  Con- 
fess ;  Marshall,  ii.  c.  2 — 6 ;  Remembrancer ;  Annual  Register ;  American  and 
British  Chronicle ;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  91 — 132 ;  Humphrejrs,  Life  of  Put- 
nam ;  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  6 ;  and  Belknap's  Hist.  New  Hampshire. 

3  He  was  bom  near  the  village  of  Darby  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  came  over  with  William  Penn,  the  udier  of 
the  colony,  in  1682.  Mr.  Bartram  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  ^distin- 
euished  men  of  science  in  Europe  and  America.  Linmeus,  who  was  one  of 
his  correspondents,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  natural  botan- 
ist in  the  world."  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  most  eminent  foreign 
Societies  and  Academies,  and  at  length  was  appointed  Botanist.to  his  Britanmc 
majesty  George  IH.  He  was  the  first  American  who  founded  a  Botanic 
Garden,  for  the  cultivation  of  indigenous  as  well  as  exotic  plants ;  and  may 
justly  be  styled  "  one  of  the  fathers  of  Natural  History  in  North  America." — 
William  Bartram,  one  of  his  sons,  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his  botanical 
tours ;  and  is  well  known  by  his  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
East  and  West  Florida,  &c.  published  in  1791.  Mmer,i.  515;  ii.  867.  Me- 
moirs of  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  134.    Allen,  Biog. 

4  Dr.  Chalmers  was  bom  at  Cambleton  in  Scotland,  and  came  while  very 
young  to  Carolina,  where  he  practised  phvsic  more  than  40  years.  One  of  his 
essavs  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  me  Transactions  of^the  London  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  prepared  for  the  press  an  Account  of  the  weather  and  diseases 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1776 ;  but  his  most  valu- 
able work  was  an  Essay  on  Fevers,  printed  in  Charlestown  in  1767.  He  was 
the  first  writer  who  treated  of  the  soil,  climate,  weather,  and  generally  of  the 
diseases  of  South  Carolina.  He  **  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  skilful, 
humane  physician,  and  a  worthy,  honest  man."   Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  ii.  451. 
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The  success  of  the  Americans,  in  the  campaign  of  the  last  Feb.  6. 
year,  placed  them  on  higher  ground ;  and  proofs  of  their  own  ^JJ^** 
strength  rendered  it  less  difficult  to  obtain  auxiliaries.     Before  France, 
the  declaration  of  independence,  congress  had  prepared  a  plan 
of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers ;  and  soon  after 
sent  commissioners  to  Paris,  to  soUcit  its  acceptance  by  his  most 
Christian  majesty ;  but,  from  their  arrival  in  December  1776  to 
December  1777,  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.^ 
*' Privately  encouraged,  while  publicly  discountenanced,"  their 

!>rospects  varied  according  to  the  complexion  of  American  af- 
iadrs.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  fixed  the  wavering  politics  of 
the  French  court ;  and  on  £e  6th  of  February,  Louis  XVI.  of 
France  entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality 
and  reciprocity.  In  the  treaty  of  alliance  it  was  declared,  that, 
if  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  England,  during 
the  existence  of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  made 
a  common  cause ;  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  conclude  either  truce,  or  peace,  with  Great  Britain,  with- 
out the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained :  and  they 
mutually  engaged  *^  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  formally,  or 
tacitly,  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that  should  terminate  the 
war."» 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  British  army 
retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia ;  and  the  American 
army,  to  Valley  Forge.    On  the  alliance  of  America  with  France, 

I  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  chosen ;  but,  Mr. 
Jefferson  declining  the  service,  Arthur  Lee  was  elected  in  his  room. 

9  The  American  commissioners  at  Paris  wrote  to  congress  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1777,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Despatches  of  the  6th  of  October, 
dated  at  York  Town.  "  They  came  to  us  by  a  packet  from  Boston,  which  brought 
th^  great  news  of  Burgo3fnc*s  defeat  and  surrender,  news  that  apparently  occa- 
sioned as  much  general  joy  in  France,  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory  of  their  own 
troops  over  their  own  enemies ;  such  is  the  imiversal  warm  and  sincere  good 
will  and  attachment  to  us  and  our  cause  in  this  nation.  We  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  pressing  the  ministry,  by  a  short  memorial,  to  a  conclusion  of  our  pro- 
posed Treaty,  which  had  so  long  been  under  their  consideration,  and  been 
from  time  to  time  postponed. — On  signifying  to  the  ministry  the  importance  it 
might  bo  at  this  juncture,  when  probably  Britain  would  be  making  some  propo- 
sition of  accommodation,  that  the  Congress  should  be  informed  explicitly  what 
might  be  expected  from  France  and  Spain,  M.  Gerard,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
came  yesterday  to  inform  us  by  order  of  the  King,  that  after  long  and  fiill 
consideration  of  our  aflairs  and  propositions  in  Council,  it  was  decided,  and  his 
Majesty  was  determined  to  acknowledge  our  Independence,  and  make  Treaty 
with  us  of  Amity  and  Commerce."  MS.  Papers  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Dana. 
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1778.  it  was  resolved  in  Great  Britain  immediately  to  evacuate  PbOa- 
v^-s^^w/  delphia,  and  to  concentrate  the  royal  force  in  the  city  and  har- 
June  18.      hour  of  New  York.     In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  royal 

Sricuate  ^^^Y  °"  ^®  ^^^  ^^  "'""^  passed  over  the  Delaware  into  New 
PbUadei-  Jersey.  General  Washington,  pQ,netrating  that  design,  had  pre- 
phia.  viousfy  detached  general  Maxwell's  brigade  to  cooperate  with 

the  Jersey  militia  in  impeding  their  progress,  until  he  with  the 
main  array  should  fall  on  their  rear.  When  the  American  army, 
in  pursuit  of  the  British,  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  600  men 
were  immediately  detached,  under  colonel  Morgan,  to  re-enforce 
general  Maxwell.  The  British  army  having  passed  up  the  east 
side  of  the  Delaware  to  Allentown,  its  future  course  was  dubious. 
Two  roads  led  to  New  York ;  one  by  the  way  of  Sandy  Hook, 
the  other  by  South  Amboy,  opposite  to  Staten  Island  and  the 
North  river.  The  last  of  these  roads  was  the  shortest,  but  in 
that  direction  the  Rariton  intervened,  and  the  passage  of  that 
river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  superior  in  number,  might  be 
difficult  and  dangerous ;  especially  as  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived, that  general  Gates  with  another  army  was  advancing 
from  the  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  general  Washington 
near  that  river.  The  British  general  concluded  to  take  the  road 
which  led  to  Sandy  Hook ;  and  when  his  army  had  proceeded 
some  miles  along  this  road,  it  encamped  on  the  27th  oi  June  on 
some  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freehold  court  house, 
in  the  countv  of  Monmouth. 

General  Washington,  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  on  their 
march  in  that  direction,  despatched  brigadier  general  Wayne 
with  a  farther  detachment  of  1000  select  men  to  strengthen  the 
forces  on  the  lines.  The  continental  troops,  now  in  front  of  the 
main  army,  amounting  to  at  least  4000  men,  general  Washington 
sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  take  command  of  them,  and 
soon  after,  general  Lee,^  who  with  two  additional  brigades  joined 
the  front  division,  which  was  now  under  his  direction,  and  en- 
camped at  Englishtown,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
army.  A  corps  of  600  men,  under  colonel  Morgan,  hovered  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  British ;  and  800  of  the  Jersey  militia, 
under  general  Dickenson,  were  on  the  left.  General  Washing- 
ton with  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  encamped  about 

1  General  Lee,  who,  having  been  ezchan^d  for  the  British  general  Prescot, 
had  rejoined  Uie  American  army,  was  decisively  of  opinion,  imt  it  would  <'  be 
criminal "  to  hazard  an  action.  This  opinion  he  had  ^ven  in  a  councfl  of  war 
on  the  24th  of  June,  when  every  general  officer,  excepting  Wayne,  was  decided- 
ly against  an  attack.  General  Washington,  who  had  uniformly  been  inclined  to 
bring  on  a  general  action,  at  last  took  me  sole  responsibility  on  himself.  General 
Lee,  who  had  at  first  voluntarUy  yielded  the  advanced  party  to  La  Fayette,  soon 
regretted  his  decision ;  and  it  was  on  his  earnest  soliatation  for  the  command, 
that  he  was  sent  forward  to  support  the  marquis. 
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three  miles  in  the  rear  of  his  advanced  corps.  Such  was  the  1778. 
disposition  of  the  two  armies  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June.  v^*\^^^' 
About  12  miles  in  front  of  the  British,  the  high  grounds  about 
Middletown  would  afibrd  them  a  position,  which  would  effectually 
secure  them  from  the  impression  of  the  Americans.  General 
Washington  determined  to  risk  an  attack  on  their  rear  before 
they  should  reach  those  heights.  General  Lee  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  make  his  dispositions  for  the  attack,  and  to  keep  his 
troops  constandy  lying  on  their  arms,  that  he  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  movement  of  the  enemy ;  and  corresponding 
orders  were  given  to  the  rear  division  of  the  army. 

The  British  army  marched  in  two  divisions,  the  .van  com-  June's* 
manded  by  general  Knyphausen,  and  the  rear  by  lord  Comwallis ;  Monmouth 
but  the  British  commander  in  chief,  judging  that  the  design  of  conitbooie. 
the  American  general  was  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  baggage, 
put  it  under  the  care  of  general  Knyphausen,  that  the  rear 
division,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  might  be 
ready  to  act  with  vigour.  This  arrangement  being  made,  general 
Knyphausen's  division  marched,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  at  break 
of  day  on  the  28th  of  June  ;  but  the  other  division,  under  lord 
Comwallis,  attended  by  the  commander  in  chief,  did  not  move 
until  eight,  that  it  might  not  press  too  closely  on  the  baggage. 
General  Lee  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Freehold  soon  after  the 
British  had  left  them  ;  and,  following  them  mto  the  plain,  made 
dispositions  for  intercepting  their  covering  par^  in  the  rear. 
While-  he  was  advancing  to  the  front  of  a  wood  adjoining  the 
plain,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  in  person.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
marching  back  his  whole  rear  division,  to  attack  the  Americans. 
Lee  now  perceived  that  he  had  mistaken  the  force,  which  formed 
the  rear  of  the  British ;  but  he  still  proposed  to  engage  on  that 
ground.  While  both  armies  were  preparing  for  action,  general 
Scott,  mistaking  an  oblique  march  of  an  American  column  for  a 
retreat,  left  his  position,  and  repassed  a  morass  in  his  rear.  Lee, 
dissatisfied  with  the  ground  on  which  the  army  was  drawn  up, 
did  not  correct  the  error  of  Scott ;  but  directed  the  whole  de- 
tachment to  repass  the  morass,  and  regain  the  heights.  During 
this  retrograde  movement,  the  rear  of  the  army,  which  at  the 
first  firing  bad  thrown  off  their  packs  and  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  support  of  the  front,  approached  the  scene  of  action  ;  and 
general  Washington,  riding  forward,  met  the  advanced  corps,  to 
his  extreme  mortification  and  astonishment,  retiring  before  the 
enemy.  On  coming  up  to  Lee,  he  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of 
disapprobation  ;  but,  though  warm,  he  lost  not  for  a  moment  that 
self  command,  than  which  at  so  critical  a  moment  nothing  could 
be  more  essential  to  the  command  of  others.  He  instandy  or- 
dered colonel  Stewart's  and  lieutenant  colonel  Ramsay's  battalions 
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1778.  to  form  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which  be  judged  suitable  for  ^vbg 
a  check  to  the  enemy ;  and,  having  directed  general  Lee  to  take 
proper  measures  with  the  residue  of  his  force  to  stop  the  British 
columns  on  that  ground,  he  rode  back  himself  to  arrange  the  rear 
division  of  the  army.  His  orders  were  executed  with  firmness. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  and  though  Lee  was  forced  from  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  brought  off  his  troops 
in  good  order,  and  was  then  directed  to  form  in  the  rear  of 
Englishtown.     The  check,  which  he  had  given  to  the  enemy, 

I)rocured  time  to  make  a  disposition  of  the  left  wing  and  second 
ine  of  the  American  army,  m  the  wood  and  on  the  eminence  to 
which  Lee  was  retreating.  Lord  Stirling,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing,  placed  some  cannon  on  the  eminence,  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  some  parties  of  mfantry,  effectually  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  British  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  attempted 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed.  They 
also  made  a  movement  to  the  right,  but  were  there  repelled  by 
general  Greene,  who  had  taken  a  very  advantageous  portion. 
Wayne,  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops,  kept  up  so  severe  and 
well  directed  a  fire,  that  the  British  soon  gave  way,  and  took  the 
position  which  Lee  had  before  occupied,  where  the  action  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  arrival  of  general  Washington. 
Here  the  British  line  was  formed  on  very  strong  ground.  Both 
flanks  were  secured  by  the  woods  and  morasses,  and  their  front 
could  only  be  reached  through  a  narrow  pass.  The  day  had 
been  intensely  hot;^  and  the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued;  yet 
general  Washington  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement.  He 
ordered  brigadier  general  Poor  with  his  own  and  the  Caro- 
lina brigade  to  gain  the  enemy's  right  flank,  while  Woodford 
with  his  brigade  should  turn  their  left.  The  artillery  was 
ordered  at  the  same  time  to  advance  and  play  on  them  in 
front.  These  orders  were  prompdy  obeyed ;  but  there  were 
so  many  impediments  to  be  overcome,  that  before  the  attack 
could  be  commenced,  it  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  therefore 
thought  most  advisable  to  postpone  farther  operations  until 
morning ;  and  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  in  the  field  of  batde. 
General  Washington,  who  had  been  exceedingly  active  through 
the  day,  and  entirely  regardless  of  personal  danger,  reposed 
himself  at  night  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers.  His  intention  of  renewing  the  battle  was  frustrated. 
The  British  troops  marched  away  about  midnight  in  such  pro- 
found silence,  that  the  most  advanced  posts,  and  those  very  near, 

1  An  effect  of  heat  and  fatigue,  "  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World,"  was  experienced  on  this  memorable  day.  Fifty  nine  British  soldiers 
perished  without  a  wound ;  and  several  of  tiie  American  soldiers  died  Enough 
the  same  cause. 
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knew  nothiDg  of  their  departure  until  morning.  The  American  1778. 
general,  declining  all  farther  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  detached  v^rv"*^/ 
some  light  troops  to  attend  its  motions,  and  drew  off  his  troops  to 
the  borders  of  the  North  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  re- 
maining a  few  days  on  the  high  grounds  of  Middletown,  pro- 
ceeded to  Sandy  Hook,  whence  he  passed  his  army  over  to 
New  York.^ 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  batde  was  8  officers  and  61 
privates  killed,  and  about  160  wounded.  Among  the  slain,  and 
much  regretted,  were  lieutenant  colonel  Bonner  of  Pennsylvania 
and  major  Dickenson  of  Virginia.  The  loss  of  the  British  army, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  stated  to  have  been  358  men, 
including  officers.  Among  their  slain  was  lieutenant  colonel 
Monckton,  who  was  greatly  and  deservedly  lamented.^  About 
100  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  nearly  1000  soldiers,  principally 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  had  married  in  Philadelphia,  deserted 
the  British  standard  during  the  march. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
It  is  allowed,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  British  had 
the  advantage,  but  it  is  contended,  that  in  the  latter  part,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ;  for  "  they  main- 
tained their  ground ;  repulsed  the  enemy  by  whom  they  were 
attacked ;  were  prevented  only  by  the  night  and  the  retreat  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  renewing  the  action ;  and  suffered  in 
killed  and  wounded  less  than  their  adversaries." 

The  very  day  on  which  the  British  army  embarked  at  Sandy  Arrival  of 
Hook,  the  count  D'Estaing  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  with  J  French 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on  board  about 
4000  French  troops.  Failing  in  his  first  object,  which  was  to 
surprise  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  he  proceeded  along 
the  coast  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  at  that  har- 
bour to  attack  the  fleet  which  he  sought.  This  design  being 
found  impracticable,  because  the  large  ships  could  not  be  carried 

1  The  British  army  arrived  at  the  hieh  lands  of  Navesink,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  last  of  June ;  and  the  fleet  from  the  Delaware, 
under  lord  Howe,  had  most  opportunely  arrived  at  the  Hook  the  preceding  day. 
This  peninsula,  by  the  storms  of  the  preceding  winter,  had  been  converted  into 
an  island ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  seamen,  under  the  direction  of 
their  noble  commander,  a  floating  bridge  was  made  with  such  expedition,  that 
the  whole  army  was  passed  over  this  new  channel  on  the  5th  of  July. 

9  He  had  been  selected  that  day  for  a  hazardous  service,  on  account  of  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  his  character.  That  gallant  officer,  who  had  frequently  en- 
countered death  in  all  its  forms,  had  been  "  more  than  once  grievously  wounded, 
both  in  the  last  war  and  the  present ;  and,  after  a  hairbreadth  escape  of  a  re- 
covery, when  left  among  the  dead  on  the  field,  was  only  reserved  to  be  killed 
on  this  day,  at  the  head  of  the  second  battalion  of  grenadiers."  Annual  Register. 
'*  During  the  confusion  of  a  dangerous  cannonade,  the  battalion,  in  parties, 
relieved  each  other,  until  with  their  bayonets  they  perfected  a  grave,  where  they 
laid  the  body  of  their  commanding  officer,  placing  over  it  witn  their  hands  the 
earth  they  liad  moistened  with  their  tears.*'    Stedman. 
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1778.  over  the  bar,  D'Estaing,  by  the  advice  of  general  WashingtOD, 
\^0->y^'^  left  Sandy  Hook,  and  sailed  for  Newport  to  act  in  conjuction 
with  the  Americans  in  an  attempt  on  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet 
arrived  off  Newport  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Plan  con-  The  British  army  in  Rhode  Island,  consisting  of  about  6000 
<^*J[®^^  men,  commanded  by  major  general  Sir  Robert  Pigott,  lay  prin- 
Jort.  *^"  cipally  at  Newport.  The  Ajnerican  army,  consisting  of  about 
10,000  men,  commanded  by  major  general  Sullivan,  lay  on  the 
mab,  about  the  town  of  Providence.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  British  fleet,  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  town  of  Newport  was 
concerted  between  general  Sullivan  add  count  J!)'Estaing.  The 
fleet  was  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  land  me  troops  of  his 
Christian  majesty  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Dyer's  Island ;  and  the  Americans  were  to  land  at  the 
same  time  on  the  opposite  coast,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  a 
frigate.  On  the  8th  of  August,  general  Sullivan  joined  general 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  to  which  place,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
east  channel,  this  general  had  marched  a  detachment  of  conti- 
nental troops  with  some  militia ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  fleet 
should  enter  the  main  channel  immediately,  and  that  the  descent 
should  be  made  the  next  day.  The  ships  of  war  entered  the 
channel  accordingly,  but,  the  militia  not  arriving  precisely  at  the 
expected  time,  general  Sullivan  stated  to  the  count  the  necessity 
of  postponing  the  attack.  The  next  day,  lord  Howe,  who  had 
sailed  Irom  New  York  for  the  relief  of  Newport,  appeared  in 
sight ;  and  D'Estaing  the  morning  after  went  out  of  the  harbour 
determined  to  give  him  battle.  The  French  fleet  having  the 
weather  gage,  lord  Howe  weighed  anchor  and  put  out  to  sea. 
D'Estaing  followed  him ;  and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of 
sight. 
Aug.  9.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  general  Sullivan,  discovering  that 

van  imwes   ^®  British  troops  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  had  been  re- 
over  with     called  in  the  night  into  the  lines  at  Newport,  determined  to  take 
the  Wand  °  immediate  possession  of  the  works,  which  had  been  abandoned. 
In  conformity  to  this  determination,  the  whole  army  immediately 
crossed  the  east  passage,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode 
Besieges      Island.     On  the  14th,  the  army  moved  toward  the  lines,  and 
«wport.     encamped  between  two  and  three  miles  from  tlie  town  of  New- 
port ;  and  the  next  morning  commenced  the  siege  of  the  place.^ 
Aug.  22.  The  two  admirals,  after  manoeuvring  two  days  without  coming 

French  fleet  to  action.  Were  separated  by  a  violent  storm ;  and  it  was  not  untu 
B^^°'       the  evening  of  the  19th,  that  the  French  fleet  made  its  reappeai^ 
ance.     Instead,  however,  of  the  expected   cooperation  m  the 

1  **  My  number  on  the  Island  is  about  nine  thousand  rank  and  file."    Letter 
of  General  Sullivan  to  ^e  Preddent  of  Congress,  14  Aug.  1778. 
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siege,  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  22d  for  Boston  to  refit,  to  the  ex-  1778. 
trerae  dissatisfaction  of  the  Americans.  The  militia,  thus  deserted  n^*v-«^/ 
by  their  allies,  on  whose  cooperation  much  dependance  had 
been  placed,  went  home  in  great  numbers ;  and  general  Sullivan 
soon  found  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege.  Having  on  the  26th 
sent  off  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  he  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  retreated  from  his  lines.  Very  early  the  next  morning,  the 
enemy,  discovering  his  retreat,  followed  in  two  columns;  and 
the  whole  day  was  spent  in  skirmishes  between  them  and  cover- 
ing parties  of  the  Americans,  which  successively  fell  back  on 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  This  was  now  encamped  in  a 
commanding  situation  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  it  drew  up  in  order  of  batde.  The 
British  formed  on  Quaker  Hill,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
American  line.  Sullivan's  rear  was  covered  by  strong  works, 
and  in  his  front,  somewhat  to  the  right,  was  a  redoubt.  A  can-  Aug.  29. 
nonade  and  skirmishes  having  mutually  been  kept  up  until  about  5*j^5J 
two  o^  clock,  the  enemy,  then  advancing  in  force,  attempted  to 
turn  the  right  flank,  and  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to, 
dislodge  general  Greene,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  from 
the  redoubt  in  its  front.  Four  regular  regiments  were  moved 
forward  to  meet  them,  and  general  Greene  advanced  with  two 
other  regiments  of  continental  troops,  and  Lovell's  brigade  of 
militia.  Colonel  Livingston's  regiment  was  ordered  to  re-enforce 
the  right.  After  a  very  sharp  and  obstinate  engagement  of  half 
an  hour,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  Quaker  Hill. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  misssing,  was 
21 1 .     The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  stated  to  have  been  260.^ 

The  day  after  the  action,  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  — 90. 
armies.     A  letter  was  now  received  by  general  Sullivan  from  ^'SSSiSm 
general  Washington,  informing  him  that  a  large  body  of  troops  had  R.  UUnd. 
sailed  from  New  York,  most  probably  for  the  relief  of  Newport ; 
and  a  resolution  was  immediately  formed  to  evacuate  the  island. 
This  movement  was  effected  with  great  judgment,  and  entire 
success.     General  Sullivan,  while  making  every  show  of  an  in- 
tention to  resist  the  enemy  and  maintain  his  ground,  passed  his 

1  The  American  loss,  as  stated  by  general  SuIUvan,  was  80  killed,  137  wound- 
ed, and  44  missing;  total  211.  Nearly  1200  Americans  were  engaged  in  the 
action ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  shown  great  firmness.  Particular  praise  was 
bestowed  on  colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston,  and  John  Laurens,  aid  de  camp  to 
general  Washington,  who  had  the  command  of  light  troops,  and  led  them  on 
against  the  two  columns  of  the  advancing  enemy.  Mr.  Laurens  (who,  for  his 
good  conduct  on  this  occasion,  received  m>m  congress  a  continental  commission 
of  lieutenant  colonel)  was  declared  by  ^neral  Greene  to  have  displayed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talents  of  a  partisan  and  a  general.  Colonel  Jackson, 
tteutenant  colonel  Livingston,  lieutenant  colonel  Fleuiy,  and  major  Talbot,  were 
also  particularly  mentioned. 
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Sept  5. 
Spoliations 
at  Bedford. 


28. 

Col  BajT- 
lor*8  re^ 
ment  sur- 
prised. 


army  over,  by  the  way  of  Bristol  and  Rowland  ferries,  on  die 
night  of  the  30th,  to  the  continent.  It  was  a  remarkable  esciqpe. 
The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Americans ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clmton,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  re-enforcement  of  4000  men  ifa^ 
very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  presumed,  would  have  been 
impracticable.^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  toward  New  York,  as  far  as  New 
London,  at  which  place  he  purposed  to  make  a  descent;  but, 
finding  the  winds  unfavourable  to  his  entering  the  river  on  which 
the  town  stands,  he  proceeded  to  New  York.  The  command 
of  the  troops  on  board  the  transports  was  left  with  major  general 
Gray,  who  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  eastward  on  an  expe- 
dition, the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  American  privateers 
that  resorted  to  Bedford  and  its  vicinity.  The  British  troops,  to 
the  amount  of  4000,  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Clark's  Neck, 
and  at  Clark's  Cove,  on  Saturday  evening  the  5th  of  September, 
and  marched  round  to  the  head  of  Acchusnutt  river,  and  down  the 
east  side,  into  Sconticutt  Neck,  where  they  encamped  until  Mon- 
day, when  they  re-embarked  on  board  their  shipping.  On  this 
march,  they  burned  a  number  of  houses,  mills,  and  bams.  The 
night  after  their  embarkation,  they  attempted  to  land  a  large 
number  of  troops  at  Fair  Haven,  m  order  to  bum  that  village  ; 
but  when  they  were  beginning  to  land,  and  bad  set  fire  to  two  or 
three  stores,  major  Israel  Fearing,  who  had  the  command  of 
about  100  or  150  men,  fired  upon  them,  and  they  immediately 
retreated  aboard  their  ships,  taking  their  dead  and  wounded  with 
them.^ 

Soon  after  the  retum  of  general  Gray,  the  Bridsh  army  moved 
up  on  each  side  the  North  river,  in  great  force.  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  receiving  intelligence  that  colonel  Baylor  with  his  regiment 
of  American  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Hackinsack  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  taken  quarters  at  Taapan,  formed  a  plan  for 
cutting  them  off.     A  party,  detached  for  this  purpose  under  the 


1  The  troops  on  Rhode  Island  under  the  conunand  of  general  Sullivan  on  tiie 
4th  of  August  were  arranged  as  follows : 


Vamum's  brigade, ) 
including  officers) 
Glover's  .... 
Comell's  .... 
Greene's  .... 


1087 

1131 
1719 
1626 


LoveU's 1158 

Titcomb's    ....  967 

Livingston's  advance  669 

West^  reserve      .     .  1025 

Artillery 810 


Total       10,122 

2  Account  of  Edward  Pope,  Esq.  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  236,  237.  Mr. 
Pope  "  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  scene,**  and  is  entitled  to  credence,  although 
he  differs  essentially  from  the  British  and  American  historians ;  whose  accounts 
of  the  spoliations  at  Bedford,  Fair  Haven,  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  great  deduction. 
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command  of  general  Gray,  completely  surprised  that  whole     1778. 
regiment,   as  they  lay  asleep.      Rushing  on   them  with  their  s^^si^-^^ 
bayonets,  they  gave  them  no  quarter ;  and  of  104  privates,  67 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

During  die  summer  of  this  year,  two  bodies  of  armed  men,  incunions 
composed  of  regulars  and  refugees,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  d'^^n^^'*' 
Georgia  from  East  Florida ;  one  in  boats  through  the  inland  Georgia, 
navigation,  the  other  over  land  by  the  way  of  the  river  Alata- 
maha.     The  first  party,  having  advanced  to  Sunbury,  summoned 
the  fort  to  surrender ;  but,  on  receiving  from  colonel  Mcintosh 
the  laconic  answer,  "  Come  and  take  it,"  they  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  returned.     The  other  corps  pursued  their  march 
tovirard  Savannah ;  but  were  met  by  about  100  milida,  with 
whom  they  had  repeated  skirmishes  in  their  advance  through  the 
countiy.     In  one  of  these  engagements,  general  Screven,  who 
commanded  the  Americans,  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  and 
died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.^    The  invaders  marched  within 
three  miles  of  Ogechee  Ferry,  where  Mr.  Savage  with  his  own 
slaves  had  erected  a  breastwork  to  oppose  them.    Colonel  Elbert, 
having  taken  post  here  with  about  200  continentals,  prepared  to 
dispute  theu*  passage  of  the  river.  Disheartened  by  these  obstacles, 
together  with  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  the  other  party  in  the 
attempt  on  Sunbury,  they  also  retreated.     On  their  return,  they  November, 
burned  the  church,  and  almost  every  dwelling  house,  at  Midway,  ?**'*Y*^d 
and  all  the  rice  and  other  grain  within  their  reach  ;  and  carried  piondered* 
off  the  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  plate,  belonging  to  the  plant- 
ers.   The  Society  of  Midway  was  now  entirely  broken  up,  and 
dispersed  ;  some  fled  into  Chatham  county,  and  some  into  South 
Carolina.^ 

These  incursions  were  succeeded  by  an  expedition  of  tho  53?*^ 
Americans  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  province  fBSSa» 
of  East  Florida.     This  enterprise  was  conducted   by  general 
Robert  Howe  widi  about  2000  men,  a  few  hundred  of  whom 
were  continental  troops,  and  the  remainder,  militia  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.     He  proceeded  with  but  litde  opposition 
as  far  as  St.  Mary's  river,  where  the  British  had  erected  a  fcr^ — ' 
which,  in  compliment  to  the  go^erijor  oi  the  province,  was  called 
Tonyn.     On  the  approach  of  general  Howe,  they  destroyed 
this  fort ;  and,  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  retreated  toward 
St.  Augustine ;  but  a  mortal  sickness,  which  swept  away  nearly 
one  fourth. of  the  Americans,  redered  their  retreat  absolutely 
necessary. 


1  General  Screven  was  a  very  valuable  officer,  and  estimable  man ;  and  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  at  Midway,  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  which  setUement  he  fell. 

a  See  1775  and  Note  VIII. 
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1778.        The  earl  of  Carlisle,  governor  Jdmstone,  and  William  Eden, 
\^*v^^^  esquire,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  bis  commissioners, 
New  com-    with  lord  and  general  Howe  in  America,  had  arrived  in  June, 
Mrive"*"    ^^  s®"^  ^^^^^  powers  and  instructions  to  congress;  but  that 
body,  by  their  president,  had  rejected  any  overture  until  the 
notreceiv-  independence  oi  America  were  first  acknowledged.     On  the 
ed  by  con-   reception  of  these  papers,  with  other  papers  from  general  WaA- 
^"^         ington  pertaining  to  the  subject,  congress  referred  them  to  a 
committee,  which  reported  the  draught  of  a  letter  to  the  three 
commissioners.    This  letter  was  signed  by  the  President ;  and  it 
illustrates  the  character  of  congress,  and  the  histoi^  of  this  year. 
L^rto     «l  have  received  the  letter  from  your  excellencies  the  9th  in- 
sioiMn^'""'  stant,  with  the  enclosures,   and   laid  them   before  Congress, 
signed  by     Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  efiusion  of 
congrewl^^  human  blood  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  contain- 
ing expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the 
good  and  great  Ally  of  these  States,  or  to  consider  propositions 
80  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation.     Tlie 
acts  of  the  British  parliament,  the  commission  from  your  sove- 
reign, and  your  letter,  suppose  the  people  of  these  States  to  be 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  on  the 
idea  of  dependence,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible.     I  am  further 
directed  to  inform  your  excellencies,  that  Congress  are  imelined 
tCK-peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war 
originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  bath  been  con- 
ducted.   They  will  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
aderation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  not  inconsistent 
with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the  king  of  Great  Britam 
shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.    The 
^aCnlv  solid  proof  of  this  disposition  will  be  an  explicit  acknow- 
^ledgment  of  these  States,  or  the  withdrawing  Lis  fleets  and 
armies."* 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  British  commissioners  pubEshed 

their  final  manifesto  and  proclamation  to  the  Americans ;  and  on 

the  10th,  congress  issued  a  cautionary  declaration  in  answer  to 

^^^  ^     tiiem.    No  overtures  were  made  to  the  commissioners  from  any 

EogiiDd.     quarter.    Unable  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  mission,  they 

soon  after  embarked  for  England. 
Aug.  a.  The  congress  bad  returned  to  Philadelphia  a  few  days  after 

rec^  M  *®  British  had  evacuated  that  city.    On  tiie  6th  of  August,  they 
minister      received  publicly,  and  with  the  customary  ceremonies,  M.  Gerara, 
France.       niinistcr  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  France.     The  envoy, 
having  delivered  his  letters  of  credence,  signed  by  Louis  XVI, 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.  863.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ii.  140.  *'  Siened  by 
order  of  the  unanimous  voice  of  CoDgreMy  at  ToriE-towD>  June  17,  1778. 
Hbnry  Lavkenb,  President." 
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and  addressed  to  "his  very  dear  great  friends  and  allies^  the     1776. 
president  and  members  of  tbf  General  Congress  of  the  United  v^^v^/ 
states  of  America/'  and  made  an  appropriate  speech ;  the  presi- 
dent, Henry  Laurens,  answered  it  with  ease  and  dignity.     At 
this  audience  were  present  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  many 
strangers  of  note,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  a  great  number 
of  distinguished  citizens.     The  delight  which  this  day  excited  in 
the  American  republic  was  only  surpassed  by  the  hope  which  it  ]>,,  Frank- 
inspired.     On  the  14th  of  September,  congress  appointed  Dr.  tin  appoint- 
Benjamin  Franklin  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  ^jp^^^ 
at  the  court  of  France.^ 

The  year  was  drawmg  to  a  close,  and  no  interesting  expedition  Pnjectfiir 
had  been  undertaken.  The  conquest  of  the  states  had  hitherto  |?^^ 
been  attempted  by  proceeding  from  north  to  south;  but  that  ^^^ 
order  was  uom  this  time  inverted.  The  commander  in  chief  of 
the  royal  army  judging  it  expedient  to  turn  his  arms  more  imme- 
diately against  the  southern  states ;  a  plan  of  cooperation  was 
concerted  with  major  general  Prevost,  who  commanded  in  East 
Florida,  for  invading  Georgia  on  the  north  and  south  at  the  same 
time.^  Lieutenant  colonel  Canipbel],  an  officer  of  courage  and 
ability,  embarked  on  the  27th  of  November  from  New  York  for 
Savannah  with  about  2000  men,  under  the  convoy  of  some  ships 
of  war,  conmianded  by  commodore  Hyde  Parker;  and  in  about 
three  weeks  landed  near  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river.  From 
the  landine  place  a  narrow  causeway  of  600  yards  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  swamp.  At  this  cause- 
way a  small  party  was  posted  under  captain  Smith,  to  impede 
the  passage  of  the  British  ;  but  it  was  almost  instandy  dispersed. 
General  Howe,  the  American  officer  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Georgia  was  committed,  had  taken  his  station  on  the  main  road, 
and  posted  his  litde  army,  consisting  of  about  600  continentals 
and  a  few  hundred  militia,  between  the  landing  place  and  the 
town  of  Savannah,  with  the  river  on  his  left,  and  a  morass  in 
front.  While  colonel  Campbell  was  making  arrangements  to 
dislodge  his  adversaries,  he  received  intelligence  from  a  negro  of 
a  private  path,  on  the  right  of  the  Americans,  through  which  his 
troops  might  march  unobserved  ;  and  Sir  James  Baird,  with  the 
light  infantiy,  was  directed  to  avail  himself  of  this  path,  in  order 
to  turn  their  right  wing,  and  attack  their  rear.  As  soon  as  it  was 
judged  that  he  had  cleared  his  passage,  the  British,  in  front  of 
the  Americans,  were  directed  to  advance  and  engage.     General 

1  Botta,  b.  10.     Gordon,  iii.  179.  Eng.  edit 

9  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  commander  in  chief  of  the  ro3ral  army.  Sir 
William  Howe,  who  had  the  preceding  autumn  solicited  a  recall,  resigned  his 
•nnv  into  the  hands  of  general  Clinton,  who  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  New 
Toik  on  the  8th  of  May,  to  take  the  command. 
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1778.    Howe,  finding  himself  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  ordered 

\^-v^^^   an  immediate  retreat.     The  Britidi  pursued,  and  their  victory 

Dec.  59.      was  entire.     Upward  of  100  of  the  Americans  were  killed ;  and 

SLwTbythe  ^®  officers,  416  privates,  the  town  and  fort  of  Savannah,  48 

Britiih.       pieces  of  cannon,  23  mortars,  the  fort  with  its  ammunition  and 

stores,  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 

were  in  a  few  hours  in  possession  of  the  conquerors.    The  whole 

loss  of  the  British,  during  the  day,  amounted  to  no  more  than  7 

killed  and  19  wounded.     That  part  of  the  American  army 

which  escaped,  retreated  up  the  Savannah  river  to  Zubly's  Ferry, 

and  crossed  over  into  South  Carolina. 

About  the  time  of  the  embarkation  of  the  British  forces  at 
New  York,  general  Provost,  agreeably  to  instructions,  marched 
from  East  Florida  with  a  body  of  royal  troops  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Georgia.  After  traversing,  with  difficulty  and  hardship, 
the  intermediate  desert,  he  was  cheered  and  emboldened  by 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  and  success  of  colonel  Campbell.  The 
Simbuiy.  fort  at  Sunbury  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and, 
after  that  fortress  was  secured,  general  Prevost  marched  to 
Savannah,  and  took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces  from 
New  York  and  St.  Augustine. 
V«j»i»  Colonel  Elbert,  of  Georgia,  taking  with  him  about  300  men 

FMerica:    fto"?  ^^^  troops  under  his  command  at  Fort  Howe,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  artiUery,  on  board  three  gallies,  embarked  at  Darien 
for  Frederica,  where  he  captured  the  British  brigantine  Hmchen- 
brook,  the  sloop  Rebecca,  and  a  prize  brig.^ 
Gen.  Lee         After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  general  Lee  was  put  under 
•«»pen        arrest,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Brunswick.    Three  charges 
were  exhibited  against  him  ;  the  court  found  him  guilty  of  each, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any  commission  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  for  12  months.^ 
Gen.  Gates*      Major  general  Gates,  appointed  by  congress  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Eastern  district  in  the  room  of  major  general  Heath, 
took  the  command  at  Boston  on  the  7th  of  November.^ 
Massacre  at      A  horrible  massacre  was  committed  at  Wyoming,  a  flourishing 
Wyoming,    settlement  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  by  colonel 
John  Butler,  a  tory  refugee,  and  Brandt,  a  half-blooded  Indian, 
with  1600  tories,  Indians,  and  half-blooded  Englishmen.     After 

1  Moultrie,  ii.  375.    April  19. 

S  Memoirs  of  general  Lee.  The  charges  were, "  for  disobedience  of  orders,  in 
not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  agreeable  to  repeated  instructions ; 
for  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary, 
disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat ;  and  for  disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
in  two  letters  of  1  July  and  28  June." 

3  On  this  occasion,  a  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  general  Heath,  "  as  a 
citizen,  a  gentieman,  and  an  officer,"  as  due  to  him  for  "  the  delicacy,  pro- 
priety, and  dignity  of  his  private  and  public  conduct,  through  the  whole  of  his 
command  in  this  department*' 
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taldng  two  forts,  and  peq)etrating  savage  barbarities,  they  spread    1778. 
fire  and  sword  throughout  the  setdement,  sparing  nothing  but  the   v^-^^^i/ 
houses  and  farms  of  the  tories.^ 

Captain  James  Magee,  in  a  brig,  bound  against  the  enemies  of  Shipwreck 
the  United  Slates,  was  wrecked  off  Plymouth  harbour  in  a  terri-  M^t^"* 
ble  snow  storm  on  the  26th  of  December ;  and  more  than  half 
his  men  perished  with  cold.^ 

Nootka  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  was  Nootka 
discovered  by  captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  George's  ^"^ 
Sound  in  New  AJbion.^ 

On  the  21st  of  March,  a  pubh'c  audience  and  reception  were  Minittenof 
given  to  the  American  ambassadors,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  *'»">«•• 
by  the  French  king.  They  were  introduced  by  M,  Vergennes, 
and  received  with  the  usual  formalities.  In  May,  the  sieur  Gerard 
arrived  in  quality  of  ambassador  from  France.  The  bad  state 
of  M.  Gerard's  health  obliging  him  to  apply  for  a  recall,  the 
chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  and 
was  introduced  to  an  audience  at  congress  on  the  1  Tth  of  No- 
vember. 

At  a  meeting  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  dis-  American 
tresses  of  the  American  prisoners,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  SSgiand. 
for  immediately  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
ries.    Nearly  £400  having  been  subscribed,  and  that  sum,  with 
the  collection  in  the  country,  being  more  than  sufficient  for  their 

5 resent  necessities,  the  subscription  was  closed  on  the  10th  of 
anuary.  The  number  of  American  prisoners  then  confined  in 
the  several  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom  according  to  the  returns 
to  government,  was  rated  at  924  persons.* 

The  government  of  Vermont  commenced  its  operations  under  Vennont. 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  on  tlie  13th  of  March.^ 


1  Thachcr,  Military  Journal,  170.  A  large  proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants 
were  slaughtered  in  one  day ;  and  in  a  single  engagement  nearly  200  women 
were  made  widows. — This  settlement,  comprising  4  townships,  each  of  five 
miles  square,  was  formed  by  the  people  of  Connecticut,  that  colony  having 
claimed  the  soil  under  the  original  grant  of  Charles  II ;  and  so  rapidly  had  its 
population  increaaed,  that  it  sent  1000  men  to  serve  in  the  continental  army. 
Gordon. 

9  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  dead,  amounting  to  72,  were  carried  on  shore 
on  the  29th,  and  interred  at  Plymouth.  The  survivors  were  at  the  same  time 
brought  off  from  the  wreck ;  some  of  whom,  after  living  a  few  days  in  extreme 
pain,  expired. 

3  Cook's  Voyages.    Edinb.  Gazetteer. 

4  Annual  Register.    The  subscription  was  £3,815.  17«.  6d. 

5  Vermont  State  Papers,  237.  A  petition  from  16  towns  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  was  presented  to  the  legislature  at  this  session  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Vermont,  praying  to  be  admitted  into  its  union.  At  the  following  session  in 
June  they  were  admitted  by  the  assembly ;  but  on  reconsideration  at  a  session 
12  February,  1779,  those  16  towns  being  believed  to  be  included  within  the 
jmisdiction  of  New  Hampshire,  the  assembly  dissolved  the  unioitf  lb.  89—102. 
See  1781. 


c 
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1779.        Andrew  Eliot,  one  of  Cbe  ministers  of  Boston,  died,  in  the 
\^-v^w/   60tb  jrear  of  his  age.^ 

1779. 

G€n.LiD-        Toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  general  Lincoln 
Smmand  f  ^^  appointed  by  congress  to  take  the  command  in  the  soiitbem 
the  iouth-    department.    That  able  officer  was  second  in  command  in  the 
em  anny.    army  which  had  captured  Bureoyne ;  his  military  reputation  was 
high ;  and  the  delegates  of  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia  had 
solicited  this  appointment.     On  his  arrival  in  South  Carolina, 
he  established  his  first  post  at  Purisburgh,  a  small  village  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the   Savannah  river.    The  royal  army  at 
Savannah  having  been  re-enforced  by  the  junction  of  the  troops 
from  St.  Augustine  under  general  Prevost,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  take  possession  of  Port  Royal  Island,  but  without  eSEscL 
Although  the  lailure  in  this  enterprise  checked  the  British,  and 
prevented  any  attempt  for  the  present  against  South  Carolina ; 
et  they  extended  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  Georgia,  and 
ad  already  established  posts  at  Ebenezer,  and  at  Augusta.     As 
they  extended  their  posts  up  the  river  Savannah  on  the  south 
side,  general  Lincoln  extended  his  on  the  north  side ;  and  fixed 
one   encampment  at   Black    Swamp,   above  Purisburgh,   and 
another  nearly  opposite  to  Augusta.     It  was  the  general's  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  should  be  collected,  to  cross  the 
Savannah  river  above  his  upper  encampment,  and  oblige  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia.    Before  be  was 
able  to  execute  this  plan,  general  Prevost  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Augusta,  and  fell  back  to  Hudson's  Ferry,  about  24  miles 
March  3.     above  Ebenezer.     General  Lincoln,  in  prosecution  of  his  object, 
rororised  Sc  ordered  the  detachment,  commanded  by  general  Ash,  consisting 
defeated  at  of  1500  North  Carolina  militia,  and  about  60  continentals,  to 
Cre^         cross  the  Savannah,  and  take  post  near  the  confluence  of  Briar 
Creek  with  that  river.     No  sooner  had  they  taken  this  well 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  was  minister  of  the  New  North  church ;  and  wai  highly 
respected  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  His  zeal,  both  in  the  cause  of  relfgioii 
and  of  his  country,  was  enlightened  and  temperate.  While  the  British  troops 
were  in  Boston  he  remained  in  the  town,  and  by  his  Christian  moderation  and 
benevolent  offices  contributed  much  toward  aUeviatin^  the  calamities  of  the 
inhabitants.  To  Harvard  College  he  rendered  very  efficient  and  important  ser* 
vices,  boUi  as  a  member  of  the  ooard  of  the  overseers,  and  as  a  member  of  ^e 
corporation ;  and  so  highly  were  his  literary  acquirements  and  general  chaiacter 
estimated,  that  he  was  once  elected  president  of  that  university.  Beside  many 
occasional  discourses,  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  which  by  the  judidous 
are  pronounced  excellent.    See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

General  authorities  for  this  year :  Grordon,  ii.  Lett.  9 — 14 ;  Ramsay,  Amer. 
Revol.  ii.  c.  Ifi.  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c.  8 ;  Stedman,  ii.  21—26 ;  Maitba]]*s  Life 
of  Washingtm,  iii.  c.  7—10 ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Remembnnoer ;  Annual 
Register;  and  Heath's  Memoiis. 
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chosen  positioD,  than  general  Prevost  determined  to  dislodge  1779. 
them.  Having  made  dispositions  for  keeping  up  the  attention  of  n^-v^^-^/ 
general  Lincoln  by  the  semblaace  of  a  design  to  cross  the  Sa- 
vannahy  and  for  amusing  general  Ash  with  a  feint  on  his  front, 
he  took  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles,  and,  crossing  Briar  Creek  fifteen 
miles  above  the  ground  occupied  by  Ash,  came  down  unsus- 
pected on  his  rear.  The  continental  troops  under  brigadier 
general  Elbert  commenced  the  action,  and  fought  with  great 
braveiy ;  but  most  of  the  militia  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled 
in  confusion.  The  handful  of  continentab,  aided  by  one  regiment 
only  of  the  militia,  could  not  long  maintain  the  action ;  and  the 
survivors  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  killed  and  taken  amounted  to  upward  of  300  men. 
Greneral  Elbert  and  colonel  Mcintosh  were  among  the  prisoners. 
By  this  victory,  which  cost  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
but  one  officer  and  15  privates,  their  communication  with  the 
Indians  and  their  firiends  m  the  back  country  was  restored. 

The  southern  army  being  afterward  re-enforced  with  a  body  April  »• 
of  1000  milida,  general  Lincoln  was  enabled  to  resume  his  de-  ^°*  ^^. 
sign  of  entering  Georgia  by  the  way  of  Augusta.    His  whole  force  ^  u>ward 
amounted  to  5000  men  ;  of  which  number  he  left  about  1000  to  Augusta, 
garrison  Purisburgh  and  Black  Swamp ;  and  with  the  rest,  on 
the  2dd  of  April,  he  began  his  march  up  Savannah  river.     Five 
days  afterward,  general  Prevost,  to  oblige  him  to  return,  passed 
2400  men  over  the  same  river,  near  its  mouth,  into  South 
Carolina.     The  posts  at  Purisburgh  and  Black  Swamp  were 
immediately  abandoned ;  and  general  Moultrie,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  force  which  advanced   against  him,  retired  toward 
Charlestown,  destroying  all  the  bridges  in  his  rear.     Lincoln,  on 
receiving  information  of  these  movements  detached  300  of  his 
light  troops  to  re-enforce  Moultrie ;  but,  believing  that  Prevost 
merely  intended  to  divert  him  by  a  feint  on  Carolina,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  main  army  toward   Augusta.     The   original 
intention  of  the  British  general  was  no  other  than  what  general 
Lincoln  supposed  ;  but  meeting  with  scarcely  any  impediment  in  q^^  p^ 
his  progress,  and  learning  that  Charlestown,  on  that  side  on  which  Yost  maicb- 
he  could  approach  it,  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  he  began  to  SfJ^T*^ 
cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  before  general  Lin-  town. 
coin  could  come  to  its  relief.     Happily  for  the   Carolinians, 
Prevost,  when  advanced  about  half  the  distance,  halted  two  or 
three  days ;  and  in  that  interval  they  made  every  preparation  for 
the  defence  of  their  capital.     All  the  houses  in  its  suburbs  were 
burnt.     Lines  and  abbatis  were  carried  across  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Ashley   and  Cooper  rivers;  cannon  were   mounted   at 
proper  intervals ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  force  of  3300  men  assem- 
bled in  Charlestown  for  its  defence.    On  the  iOth  of  May,  in 
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the  eFening,  the  British  troops  reached  Ashley  Ferry;  and, 
hamg  passed  the  river,  appeared  before  the  towa  od  the  follow- 
ing day.  After  iDconsiderable  skirmishes,  the  town  on  the  12th 
was  summoned  to  surrender ;  and  favourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  offered,  but  rejected.  It  being  known,  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans^  that  general  Lincoln  was  hastening  for  the  relief 
of  Charlestown,  it  was  an  object  with  them  to  gain  as  much  time 
as  possible ;  and  by  dexterous  management  a  whole  day  was  spent 
in  sending  and  receiving  messages.  When  the  commissioners 
from  the  town  were  at  length  told,  that,  as  the  garrison  were  in 
arms,  they  must  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  negotiatioQ 
terminated,  and  the  inhabitants  expected  nothing  else  than  an 
assault ;  but  on  the  following  morning  they  were  agreeabty  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn  during 
the  night,  and  had  recrossed  Ashley  Ferry. 

Prevost,  after  foraging  some  days,  knowing  by  an  intercepted 
letter  that  Lincoln  was  coming  on  his  rear,  retired  with  his  wWe 
force  from  the  main  to  the  islands  near  the  sea.  Both  armies 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown,  and  watched  each 
other's  movements.  Although  it  was  not  the  interest  of  general 
Ldncob  to  hazard  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy ;  ii  was 
his  wish  to  attack  their  outposts,  and  cut  them  off  in  detaiL 
With  this  view,  he  appeared  with  his  army  on  the  4th  of  June  in 
front  of  the  British  post  at  Stono  Ferry ;  but,  after  viewing  the 
lines,  thought  fit  to  retire.  Not  long  after,  Prevost  departed  for 
Savannah,  carrying  with  him  the  grenadiers  of  the  GOth  regi- 
ment ;  and  about  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  determined 
to  abandon  the  post  at  Stono.  Measures  for  this  purpose  were 
taken  by  lieutenant  colonel  Maitland,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved  after  the  departure  of  Prevost.  The  garrison  had  now 
become  much  weakened ;  and  general  Lincoln,  knowing  its  weak 
state,  renewed  the  design  of  cutting  it  off.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
he  advanced  against  it  with  about  1200  men.  The  garrison  had 
redoubts  with  a  line  of  communication,  and  field  pieces  in  the 
intervals,  and  the  whole  was  secured  by  an  abbatis.  According 
to  a  preconcerted  plan,  a  feint  was  to  Iiave  been  made  from 
James'  Island  with  a  body  of  Charlestown  militia,  at  the  moment 
when  general  Lincoln  began  the  attack  from  the  main;  but, 
from  some  mismanagement,  they  did  not  reach  the  place  of 
destination  until  the  action  was  over.  The  attack  was  contmued 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the  assailants  had  the  advantage ; 
but  the  appearance  of  a  re-enforcement,  which  the  feint  was  to 
have  prevented,  rendered  their  retreat  necessary.  The  whole 
garrison  sallied  out  on  the  retiring  Americans ;  but  the  light 
troops,  commanded  by  colonel  Malmedy  and  lieutenant  colonel 
Henderson,  so  effectually  retarded  their  pursuit,  that  the  troops, 
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commanded  by  general  Lincoln,  retreated  with  regularity,  and  1779. 
brought  off  their  wounded  in  safety.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  >^>v«^/ 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  179.  Among  the  slain  was  colonel 
Roberts,  an  artillery  officer  of  distinguished  abilities,  whose  early 
fall  was  the  subject  of  universal  regret.  The  British,  after  this 
attack,  retreated  from  the  islands  near  Charlestown.  General 
Prevost  established  a  post  at  Beaufort,  in  Port  Royal  Island,  the 
garrison  of  which  was  left  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
cotenel  Maidand ;  and  their  main  army  returned  to  Savannah. 
Greneral  lincob,  at  the  head  of  about  800  men,  retired  to 
Sheldon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaufort.   ' 

The  count  D'Estaing,  after  repairing  and  victualling  his  fleet  count 
at  Boston,  sailed  for  die  West  Indies ;  and,  having  taken  St.  ^'^^>^ 
Vincent^s  and  Grenada,  retired  to  Cape  Francois  ab^ut  the  be-  Sheooa^of 
ginning  of  this  year.  On  the  solicitation  oi  general  Lincob,  Geoigia. 
president  Lownds,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Plombard,  consul 
of  France,  he  sailed  for  the  American  cotitinent,  and  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia  with  a  fleet,  consisting  of  20  sail  of  the  line, 
two  of  50  guns,  and  eleven  frigates.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  was 
known,  general  Lincoln  with  the  army  under  his  command 
marched  for  Savannah  ;  and  orders  were  given  for  the  militia  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  rendezvous  near  the  same  place. 
The  British,  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  employed  great  num- 
bers by  day  and  night  in  strengthening  and  extending  their  lines, 
vMie  the  American  militia,  sanguine  m  the  hope  of  expelling  the 
enemy  from  their  southern  possessions,  turned  out  with  unusual 
alacrity.  Before  the  arrival  of  general  Lincoln,  count  D'Estaing  Demands » 
demanded  a  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  arms  of  France.  SJI??^**' 
Prevost  asked  a  suspension  of  hostilities  24  hours  for  preparing 
terms ;  and  the  request  was  incautiously  granted.  Before  the 
stipulated  time  had  elapsed,  lieutenant  colonel  Maitiand  with 
about  800  men,  after  struggling  with  great  difficulties,  arrived 
from  Beaufort,  and  joined  the  royal  army  at  Savannah.  The 
arrival  of  so  considerable  a  re-enforcement  of  chosen  troops,  and 
especially  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  commanded  them,  in 
whose  zeal,  ability,  and  military  experience,  much  confidence 
was  justiy  placed  by  the  army,  inspired  the  garrison  in  Savannah 
with  new  animation  ;  and  an  answer  was  returned  to  the  count, 
that  the  town  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
seal  and  ardour  of  both  officers  and  men  rose  with  the  occasion ; 
and  new  defences  were  daily  constructed  under  the  masterly 
direction  of  an  able  engineer,  captain  Moncrieff. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  the  batteries  of  the  Batteries 
besiegers  were  opened  with  9  mortars,  37  pieces  of  cannon  from  ^P*"****- 
the  land  side,  and  15  from  the  water.     It  being  at  length  ascer- 
tained, that  considerable  time  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
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garrison  Inr  reguhr  approaches,  h  was  determined  to  make  as 
assault.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober, while  two  feints  were  made  with  the  militia,  a  real  attadc 
was  made  on  Spring  Hill  battery  just  as  day  light  appeared,  with 
two  columns,  consisting  of  3500  French  troops,  600  contineDtab, 
and  350  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown.  The  principal  of 
these  columns,  commanded  by  count  D'Estaing  and  general 
Lincoln,  marched  up  boldly  to  the  lines ;  but  a  heavy  and  wdl 
directed  fire  from  the  gallies  threw  the  front  of  the  coluom  into 
confusion.  The  places  of  those  who  fell  being  instantly  supplied 
by  otliers,  it  still  moved  on  until  it  reached  a  redoubt,  whefe 
the  contest  became  more  fierce  and  desperate.  Captain  Tawse 
fell  in  defending  the  gate  of  his  redoubt,  with  his  sword  plunged 
in  the  body  of  the  £ird  assailant  whom  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hand,  and  a  French  and  an  American  standard  were  hr  an 
instant  planted  on  tiie  parapet ;  but  the  assailants,  after  sustaining 
the  enemy's  fire  fifty  five  minutes,  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Of 
the  French,  637,  and  of  the  continentals  and  militia,  241  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Immediately  after  this  unsuccessful  assault, 
the  militia  almost  universally  went  to  their  homes,  and  count 
D'Estaing,  re-embarking  his  troops  and  artillery,  left  the  con- 
tinent.^ 

The  operations  of  the  British  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America  were  predatory,  rather  than  military.  In  May,  a  naval 
and  land  force,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier  and  general 
Matthews,  made  a  descent  on  Virginia.  On  their  arrivsd,  they 
took  possession  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Norfolk ;  destroyed  the 
houses,  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  a  large  magazine  of  provisions, 
at  Suffolk;  made  a  similar  destruction  at  Kemp's  Lianding, 
Shepherd's  Gosport,  Tanner's  Creek,  and  other  places  m  the 
vicinity ;  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  other  pubUc 
buildings  in  the  dockyard  at  Gosport,  embarked  with  their  booty 
for  New  York. 

A  similar  expedition  was  soon  after  undertaken  from  New 
York  against  the  southern  margin  of  Connecticut,  by  governor 
Tryon  with  2600  land  forces,  supported  by  brigadier  general 


1  An  assault  is  believed  to  have  been  unadvisable ;  but  this  measure  was 
forced  on  D'Estaing  by  bis  marine  officers,  who  remonstrated  against  his  con- 
tinuing to  risk  the  French  fleet  on  a  dangerous  coast,  in  the  hurricane  season, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore,  as  to  be  endangered  by  a  British  squadron. 
"  In  a  few  days,  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  mieht  have  been  carried,  by  tegular 
approaches,  into  the  works  of  the  besieged. ' — Count  Pulaski  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  assault ;  and  Congress  resolved,  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  Polander  of  high  birth,  who  with  a  few  men 
had  carried  off  king  Stanislaus  from  the  middle  of  his  capital.  The  king,  after 
being  some  time  a  prisoner,  made  his  escape ;  and  soon  after  declared  Pulaski 
an  outlaw.  Thus  proscribed,  he  came  to  America,  and  offered  his  service  to 
congress,  which  honoured  him  with  the  nnk  of  brigadier  general. 
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Garth,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Collier  with  armed  ves-     1779. 
sels  to  cover  the  transports.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  v.^ps^-^w/ 
July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  40  sail,  anchored  off  West 
Haven;  and  at  sunrise,  a  detachment  of  1000  troops,  under 
general  Garth,  landed  at  that  place.     No  soldiers  were  at  this 
time  stationed  at  New  Haven  ;  but  the  militia  and  citizens  made 
instant  preparations  to  harass  the  enemy,  whom  they  could  not 
hope  effectually  to  resist.     Captain  James  Hillhouse  with  a  small 
band  of  brave  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  students  at  Yale 
College,  advanced  very  near  the  royal  troops  while  on  parade 
near  West  Haven  church ;  and,  when  they  commenced  their  . .  ^ 
march,  fired  on  the  advanced  guards,  and  drove  them  back  to  New  Haven 
the  main  body.    The  enemy,  though  checked  in  their  march,  plnn^wi 
proceeded  in  force,  and  entered  New  Haven  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  from  which  time  until  eight  in  the  evening  the  town 
was  subjected  to  almost  indiscriminate  ravage  and    plunder. 
During  these  transactions  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  gover- 
nor Tryon  landed  about  1000  troops  at  East  Haven  ;  and,  though 
severely  harassed,  effected  a  junction  with  Garth's  division  in 
New  Haven.    The  enemy  evacuated  the  town  the  next  morn- 
ing.    The  fleet  left^  the  harbour^  the  succeeding  night,  and  the 

morning  after  anchored  off  Fairfield.     The  militia  of  that  town ^ 

and  the  vicinity,  posting  themselves  at  the  court  house  green,  Faizfidd 
gave  the  enemy  considerable  annoyance,  as  they  advanced  ;  but  J^  ^"•'' 
soon  retreated.     The  royal  army  plundered  and   burned  the  bamt. 
town ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Green 
Farms.     A  few  days  afterward  they  laid  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  Norwaik. 
ashes.^ 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  though  barren  in  important  events, 
was  distinguished  by  one  gallant  enterprise,  which  reflected  much 
honour  on  the  American  arms.  Stony  Point,  a  fortress  on  the 
North  river,  had  been  taken  from  the  Americans,  and  strongly 

1  At  East  Haven  the  British  burned  several  houses  ;  but  they  burned  nothing 
in  New  Haven,  excepting  some  stores  on  the  Long  Wharf.  There  were  burnt 
at  Fairfield  85  dwelling  houses,  2  churches,  a  handsome  court  house,  several 
school  houses,  56  bams,  15  stores,  and  15  shops ;  at  Green  Farms,  15  dwelling 
houses,  1  church,  11  bams,  and  several  stores ;  at  Norwalk,  80  dwelling  houses,  2 
churches,  87  bams,  17  shops,  4  mills,  and  6  vessels. — ^The  royal  commanders,  in 
addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  which  they  invaded,  invited  them  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  promised  protection  to  all  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  usual  places  of  residence.  One  of  these  addresses  was  sent 
by  a  flag  to  colonel  Whiting  of  the  militia  near  Fairfield,  who  was  allowed  an 
hour  for  his  answer ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  read  the  address  before  the 
town  was  in  flames.  His  answer  expressed  at  once  the  general  principles  of 
the  colony,  and  the  certain  influence  of  (his  outrage :  "  Connecticut,  having 
nobly  dared  to  take  up  arms  against  the  cmel  despotism  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  names  having  preceded  the  answer  to  your  flag,  they  will  persist  to  oppose 
to  the  utmost  the  power  exerted  against  injured  innocence.*' — ^The  loss  oi  the 
British  troops  in  tms  expedition  was  20  killed,  96  wounded,  and  82  missiog. 
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1779.  fortified  by  tbe  British.  It  was  at  diis  time  garriaooed  by  tboul 
600  men  uoder  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Johnson. 
Creneral  Washmgton,  having  obtained  precise  information  of  the 
condition  of  the  works,  tbe  nature  of  the  ground  in  their  vicinity, 
the  strength  and  arrangements  of  the  garrison,  and  the  dispositioo 
of  the  guard3,  and  having  in  person  reccxinoitred  the  post,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  surprise  of  it.  The  executlcm  of  the  plan 
was  intrusted  to  general  Wayne ;  and  the  troops  employed  on 
this  service  were  chiefly  from  New  England.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  at  the  same 
instant.  The  regiments  of  Febiger  and  Meigs,  with  major  Hull's 
detachment,  formed  the  right  column ;  and  Butler's  regunenty 
with  two  companies  under  major  Murfree,  formed  the  left.  The 
van  of  the  right  was  composed  of  150  volunteers,  led  by  Keii- 
tenant  colonel  Fleury  and  major  Posey ;  and  the  van  of  the  left, 
of  100  volunteers  under  major  Stewart.  At  half  past  eleven,  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  the  colunms  moved  on  to  the 
charge  at  opposite  points  of  the  works ;  the  van  of  each  with 
unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  Each  column  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  forlorn  hope  of  20  men ;  the  one  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Gibbons,  ana  the  other  by  lieutenant  Knox,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  remove  the  abattis  and  other  obstructions.  A  deep 
morass,  overflowed  by  the  tide,  a  double  row  of  abattis,  and  a 
formidable  fortress,  presented  serious  impediments,  but  appalled 
July  16.  not  the  assailants.  Twenty  minutes  after  twelve,  both  oolumna 
t^enby  wished  forward  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape 
assaolt  shot ;  entered  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre  of  them  at  nearly  the  same  instant,  compelled 
the  garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion.^ 
— :  W-  This  enterprise  was  soon  followed  by  another,  that  equalled  it 

atl^uiiM^  in  boldness  of  design.     Major  Lee  with  about  300  men  com- 
Hook  sur-    pletely  surprised  the  British  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  in  full  view  of 

prised. 

1  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  AmericanB  amounted  to  98.  Tlie  killed  of 
the  garrison  were  63,  and  the  prisoners  648.  Two  flags,  2  standards,  15  piecei 
of  ordnance,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  Lieutenant  Gibbons  lost  17  men  out  of  20  of  the  foriom  hope ; 
and  lieutenant  Enox,  nearly  as  many.  Congress  gave  thanks  to  general  Wash* 
ington  "  for  the  vigilance,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity,  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  militaiy  operations  of  the  States,*'  and  which  were  particular]^ 
**  manifested  in  his  orders  for  the  above  enterprise."  They  also  gave  thanks  lo 
general  Wavne ;  and  ordered  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the  action,  to  be  struck* 
and  a  medal  of  gold  to  be  presented  to  him.  They  directed  a  silver  medal  to  be 
presented  to  lieutenant  colonel  Fleunr,  and  one  also  to  major  Stewart;  and 
passed  general  resolutions  in  honour  of  the  officers  and  men,  particularly  desig- 
nating lieutenant  colonel  Fleuiy,  major  Stewart,  lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knox. 
"  The  conduct  of  the  Americans  upon  this  occasion,"  says  the  British  histortan*- 
Stedman,  "  Was  highly  meritorious ;  for  they  would  have  been  fully  justified  in 
putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword;  not  one  man  of  which  was  put  to  deaft  but 
m  Udi  combat" 
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the  British  garrisoD  at  New  York,  and  brought  off  159  prison-     1779. 
ers.^  N^-v-i^ 

Colonel  McLean  was  sent  from  Halifax  to  establish  apost  at  Unsnoeo*- 
Penobscot,  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Massachusetts.  Early  in  5*^*2!^ 
June  this  British  officer,  with  650  men  from  Nova  Scotia,  took  a^ri^""^ 
possession  of  a  defensible  piece  of  ground  at  Penobscot,  and  postatP»- 
commenced  fortifications.  Massachusetts,  alarmed  at  this  inva-  ^ 
sian  of  her  territory,  instandy  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raised  an  army, 
to  dislodge  the  invaders.  General  Lovell  was  to  command  the 
militia,  with  a  small  number  of  state  regulars,  destined  for  the 
service ;  and  captain  Saltonstall,  who  commanded  the  Warren 
continental  frigate,  was  to  act  as  commodore  to  the  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  nearly  20  sail,  including  armed  state  vessels  and 
privateers,  beside  24  transports.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  arma- 
ment appeared  off  Penobscot.  General  Lovell,  though  repulsed 
in  his  first  attempt,  at  len^  effected  a  landing  on  the  western 
part  of  the  pemnsula.  Having  ascended  a  precipice  not  less 
than  200  feet  in  height,  a  part  of  which  was  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, he,  with  the  loss  of  50  men  only  killed  and  wounded,  drove 
from  the  ground  the  party  which  defended  it.  Perceiving  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  place  either  by  storm,  or  by  a  siege, 
the  general  represented  his  situation  to  die  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  applied  to  general  Gates,  then  commanding  at 
Providence,  and  obtained  a  re-enforcement.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  inefifectual  cannonade  was  kept  up,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  storm  the  works,  as  soon  as  the  re-enforccmdnt  should  arrive  } 
but  LoveU,  receiving  information  on  the  13th  of  August,  that 
Sir  Creorge  Collier  had  entered  the  river  with  a  superior  force, 
immediately  re-embarked  his  whole  army.  A  general  flight 
took  place  on  the  one  side,  and  a  general  chase  on  the  other. 
Two  of  tlie  American  armed  ships  endeavoured  to  get  to  sea  by 
passing  round  Long  Island,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  Penobscot 
Bay ;  but  they  were  intercepted,  and  the  one  was  taken,  the 
other  run  ashore  and  blown  up  by  the  crew.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  transports,  fled  in  confusion  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  river,  where  they  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy .^  The  soldiers  and  sailors, 
exploring  their  way  through  an  immense  and  trackless  desert, 
returned  home. 

Congress,  though  its  measures  toward  the  Indians  were  con- 

1  Paolus  Hook  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  About  30  of  the  British  were  killed.  The  loss  of  die 
Americans  was  only  2  killed  and  S  wounded.  Congress  g^ve  thanks  to  major 
Lee,  and  ordered  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  me  aflair,  to  be  struck,  and 
presented  to  him  as  a  reward  "  for  his  prudence,  address,  and  bravery." 

*  The  number  of  armed  vessels,  taken  or  destroyed,  was  19 ;  the  number  of 
transports  burnt,  24.    Stedman. 
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1779.    ciliatory,  could  not  secure  the  western  frontiers.     The   Six 
N^^s^^w/  Nations  had  been  advised  by  that  body,  and  had  promised  to 
EjE^editioa  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  war ;  but,  excepting  the  Oneidas  and 
^LlKtiwl  ^  ^®^  others,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  those  Indians 
took  a  decided  part  against  them.   The  presents  and  promises  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  other  British  agents,  with  the  desire  of 
plunder,  induced  them  to  invade  the  frontiers;  and  wherever 
they  went,  they  carried  slaughter  and  devastation.    An  expedi- 
tion was  therefore  ordered  against  them,  and  general  Sullivan,  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  it  was  intrusted,  marched  into  their  country. 
The  Indians,  on  hearing  of  the  projected  expedition,  collected 
their  strength,  took  possession  of  proper  ground,  and  fortified  it 
b'dSaM  at-  ^'^  judgment.     General  Sullivan  attacked  them  in  their  works, 
tacked,  and  and  they  sustained  a  cannonade  more  than  two  hours ;  but  they 

t^  dertroy-  ^^^  S*^®  ^^3^!  ^°^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  trenches  were  forced,  they  fled 

eZ  with  precipitation.     The  victorious  army,  penetrating  into  the 

heart  of  their  country,  laid  it  desolate.     Their  villages,  their 

detached  habitations,  their  com  fields,  their  fruit  trees,  and  gai^ 

dens,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 

Expeditions      Other  expeditions,  beside  this  decisive  one,  were  conducted 

^ndago*   against  the  IncTians  in  the  course  of  the  year.     In  April,  colonel 

settiementf;  Van  Schaick  with  55  men  marched  from  Fort  Schuyler,  and 

burned  the  whole  Onondago  setdements,  consisting  of  about  50 

houses,  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  killed  12  Indians,  and 

made  34  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.    In  August, 

general  Williamson  and  colonel  Pickens,  of  South  CaroUna, 

the  South-    entered  the  Indian  country  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  their  statd ; 

cmindians;  jjumed  and  destroyed  the  com  of  eight  towns ;  and  required  the 

Indians  to  remove  into  more  remote  setdements.     In  the  same 

month,  colonel  Broadhead  made  a  successful  expedition  against 

theMin-      the  Mingo,  Munsey,  and  Seneca  Indians.     Leaving  Pit^urg 

•eylland'^    with  605  men,  he  in  about  five  weeks  penetrated  about  200 

Senecaa.'     miles  from  the  fort,  destroyed  a  number  of  Indian  huts,  and 

about  500  acres  of  corn. 
Indian  in-  Detached  parties  of  Indians  distressed  different  portions  of  the 
United  States.  In  July,  a  party  of  60  Indians  and  27  white 
men  under  Brandt,  attacked  the  Minisink  setdement,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  burned  10  houses,  12  barns,  a  fort,  and  two 
mills,  and  carried  off  much  plunder,  with  several  prisoners.^ 

1  In  1822,  the  citizens  of  Orange  county  collected  the  bones  of  (he  gaHant 
band  who  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians  at  Minisink  on  the  22d  of  July,  1T79, 
and  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  the  snows  for  48  years.  The 
remains  of  44  persons,  slain  on  the  occasion,  were  collected,  ^d  publicly  in- 
terred.  The  line  of  procession  was  preceded  by  the  cadets  from  West  Point, 
and  extended  a  mile  in  length.  Major  Poppino,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  that  battle,  now  96  years  old,  walked  with  the  procession,  and  was  one  of  the 
pall  bearers.    New  York  Spectator,  2  August,  1822. 


cursioni. 
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In  August,  the  Indians  with  their  tory  associates  burned  50  houses    1779. 
and  47  barns  at  Canijohary,  a  fine  settlement  about  56  miles  s^-v-^^/ 
from  Albany ;  and  destroyed  27  houses  at  Schoharie,  and  two 
at  Norman's  Creek. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  an  enterprise  was  achieved,  Saoceiffiil 
remarkable  for  the  address  with  which  it  was  planned  and  exe-  ??*SJS5^ 
cuted.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  captain  French 
with  about  100  men  had  taken  post  neat  Ogechee  river,  where 
were  also  40  sailors  on  board  of  five  British  vessels,  four  of  which 
were  armed.  Colonel  John  White,  of  the  Georgia  line,  with 
captain  Elholm  and  four  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the 
colonel's  servant,  after  kindling  at  night  a  number  of  fires,  ex- 
hibiting the  parade  of  a  large  encampment,  and  using  other 
stratagems,  made  a  peremptory  summons  to  French ;  who,  to 
save  his  men  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  force  supposed  to  be 
superior,  surrendered  without  the  smallest  resistance. 

The  royal  army  at  Savannah  being  re-enforced  by  troops  from  BritiBh  at- 
St.  Augustine,  the  British  commanders  determined  to  extend  a  {^J*p^rt 
part  of  their  forces  into  South  Carolina.     Major  Grardiner  was  Royal 
detached  with  200  men,  to  take  possession  of  rort  Royal  island ;  '•^*°^ » 
but  soon  after  he  landed,  general  Moultrie  with  the  same  number 
of  men,  9  only  of  whom  were  regular  soldiers,  attacked  and  ^^  npdi^ 
drove  him  off  die  island.     Two  field  pieces,  well  served  by  a  ed. 
party  of  militia  under  the  captains  Heyward  and  Rudedge,  prin- 
cipally gained  this  advantage.     Captain  John  Barnwell,  who 
commanded  a  small  body  of  horse,  threw  himself,  during  the 
engagement,  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  their  defeat.     He  took  several  prisoners.^ 

The  mdependence  of  America  was  declared  by  beat  of  drum  n.  OrleanB. 
at  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  i7th  of  August. 

The  garrison  and  settlement  of  Batton  Rouge,  in  West  Flori-  Batton 
da,  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Dickson,  was  invested  and  ^"K"' 
taken  in  September,  by  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  governor  of 
Louisiana. 

The  Indians  having  made  incursions  upon  the  settlements  on  Ck>ioDel 
the   Susquehannah,   expeditions  had  been  undertaken  against  expedition 
them  by  the  Americans.     The  preceding  year,  colonel  Clarke  to  the  im- 
went  from  Virginia  with  a  party  of  between  200  and  300  men  ^^^-^^^^ 
for  the  reduction  of  the   French  settlements  pMbted   by  the      ' 

1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  298.  Garden,  49.  Major  Garden  says,  of  Bam- 
well—"  taking  many  prisoners,  anc^strildnij;  such  a  panic,  that  sauve  quipeut 
became  the  general  pass-word  among  the  disorderly  ranks,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  boats  the  universal  aim.'* — Before  the  close  of  the  war  captain  Barnwell 
received  a  general's  commission.  "  Three  brothers,  John,  Edward,  and  Robert 
Barnwell,  were  alike  distinguished  by  the  steadiness  of  their  principles,  and  ex- 
emplary intrepidity,  during  the  most  trying  scenes  of  the  war.'* 
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1T79.    CaimdiansontheupperAEssissippiyintfaeDlinoiscoimti^^ 

N^-v**^^  traversed  about  1200  mUes  of  wudemess,  and  consum^  all  their 

provisions,  they  arrived  at  midDight  at  Kaskaskias,  a  weU  fortified 

Is  com-       town  containing  about  250  houses,  and  took  both  the  town  and 

pl^y  too-  ihe  fort  by  surprise.     The  inhabitants  were  required  to  take  an 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  fort  became  the 

head  quarters  of  the  victors.    A  small  detachment  from  this 

place  on  horseback,  surprised  and  took  three  other  French 

towns,  lying  from  15  to  about  70  miles  farther  up  the  Missif- 

flippi.^ 

Encouragef      This  success  of  colonel  Clarke's  expedition  the  last  year,  in  re- 

the  letti©-    ducing  the  military  posts  of  the  enemy,  inspired  confidence  in  the 

Kentucky,    country,  and  m  the  spnng  of  this  year  '^  we  witness  the  first  rude 

embryo  of  Lexington."    A  bkx^k  house  was  built  on  the  fork  of  the 

Elkhom ;  cabins  were  erected  there  by  colonel  Robert  Patterson  ; 

and  major  Morrison  removed  his  family  from  Harrodsburg  to  the 

new  settlement,  which,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  batde  of  the 

revolutionary  war,  was  named  Lexington.     In  the  autumn  of  thb 

Cir,  Bryan's  statbn  was  also  settled  five  miles  northeast  bom 
xington.     Other  settlements  rose  on  the  waters  of  Licking 
Beai^ss,  and  Green  river .^ 
Saaniguaj        ^^^  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
line.  tun  by  commissioners  appointed  by  those  two  States.^ 


1  Gordon,  iii.  191—193.  Lond.  edit    The  governor  of  Kasbtskbs,  PhiKp 

Rocheblave,  was  sent  to  Virginia  with  his  written  instructions  received  from 
Quebec,  Detroit,  and  BfOchillimacldnac,  for  setting  on  the  Indians  and  rewaiding 
them  for  American  scalps. 

9  Letter  of  professor  Roche,  of  Transylvania  Universitv,  written  to  iStte  antibor 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  first  settlement  of  Lexington.  **  Several 
persons,'*  he  writes,  <*  have  concurred  in  the  truth  of  the  following  statement^ 
which  I  have  extracted  from  a  nuinuscript  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bradlbid — 
himself  one  of  the  first  setders  of  tfiis  jplace,  and  now  [1824]  one  of  its  most 
venerable  and  useful  inhabitants. — Mr.  Bradford  adds,  *  that  he  never  heard  iSbtt 
name  of  Lexington  applied  to  this  town  until  1770,  in  April  of  which  yeaf  t^ 
first  timber  was  here  cut,  and  the  first  permanent  settlement  made.' " 

3  The  following  information  was  communicated  to  me  by  professor  Roche  of 
Lexington,  who  stated  that  he  received  it  in  writing  from  a  gentleman  of  die 
•ttictest  veracity,  who  accompanied  the  commissioners  when  they  ran  the  boun* 
dary  line.  "  He  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  prominent  in  all  respects  of 
ttie  early  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  is  yet  alive  "  [1824].  In  November,  1779; 
he  commanded  the  escort  of  guards  to  tiie  commissioners,  who  were  Dr.  Widker 
of  Yinpinia,  andipolonel  Henderson  of  North  Carolina.  **  After  we  passed  die 
gap  or  Cumberland  Mountain,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Walker  related  several  anecdotes 
relative  to  that  party  when  he  travelled  that  path  in  the  year  1750,  partieukily 
that  he  then  named  the  mountain  and  river  arter  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  who 
was  conspicuous  for  having  suppressed  the  rebellion  a  few  years  before.  Wlien 
we  had  come  on  a  mfle  or  two  to  Yellow  Creek,  the  doctor  observed  to  me, 
*  upon  that  tree '  (pointing  to  a  beech  across  the  road  to  fiie  left  hand  of  the 
path)  *  Ambrose  Powell  marked  his  name  and  Uie  year.'"  Incredulous  as 
the  narrator  was,  who  "  could  not  realize  the  idea  of  any  white  man's  having 
travelled  this  path  neariy  30  years  before,  on  examining  ^e  tree,"  he  says, 
**  I  found  Ambrose  Powbll  1760  cut  in  legible  letters  and  apparently  that  old. 
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In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  the  British  corps  and  recruits,     1779. 
embarked  for  North  America,  amounted  to  10,646.  n.^*n^^^/ 

The  seminary  of  learning  in  Philadelphia  was  placed  under  UniversitT 
new  trustees ;  and  its  style  changed  to  that  of  "  The  University  JtnfaT^ 
of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania." 

Eleazer  Wheelock,  the  first  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  Detths. 
died,  in  the  61hh  year  of  his  age  ;^  Francis  Allison,  vice  provost 
of  the  college  in  Philadelphia,  at  die  age  of  74  ;^  John  Winthrop, 

i>rofesser  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  Col- 
ege,  at  the  age  of  65;^  and  William  Henry  Drayton  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.^ 

I  have  no  doubt  from  all  the  ancient  tradition,  to  which  I  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion for  50  years,  but  that  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  was  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  discovered  the  Kentucky  river,  which  he  called  Louisa,  and  by  that  name 
it  was  known  to  all  the  adventurers  from  the  South  for  24  years  after."  My 
correspondent  subjoins :  *'  Daniel  Boon  was  the  first  white  man  who  cultivated 
^e  soil  of  Kentucky.  The  first  regular  Station  was  Ham>dsburgh»  erected  in 
1T74."     See  1773. 

1  President  Wheelock  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1733.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut ; 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  active  zeal,  pious  character,  and  successful  n^jnis- 
tiT.  While  at  Lebanon,  he  opened  an  Indian  charity  school,  in  which  children 
of  the  natives  might  be  educated,  and  become  missionaries  to  their  several 
tribes.  This  school  he  removed  to  Hanover  in  1770.  See  1709,  *<  Origin  of 
Dartmouth  CoUe^."    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

S  Rev.  Dr.  Albson  was  bom  in  Ireland,  where  he  received  an  exceUent  classi* 
cal  education,  afterwards  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  came  to  America  in  1735,  and  was  pastor  of  a  presbyterian  church  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  until  about  the  year  1763,  when  he  was  chosen  rector 
of  the  academy  in  Philadelphia.  In  1755  he  was  elected  vice  provost  of  the 
college  in  that  city,  and  proiessor  of  moral  philosophy.  Beside  an  accurate  and 
profound  acouaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  he  was  well  informed 
Uk  moral  philosophy,  history,  and  general  literature.  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit  Diary. 
Miller,  Retrospect,  ii.  342.    Allen  [Amer.  Biog.]  places  his  death  in  1777. 

3  John  Winthrop,  ll..d.  f.  r.  s.  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1714,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1732.  He  was  a  man  of 
general  learning ;  but  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  those  branches  of  science, 
which  he  taught  as  professor  in  the  Umversity.-  He  was  inducted  into  Ae  , 
professorship  in  1738.  His  accurate  observations  of  the  transit  of  mercury,  in 
1740,  were  honourably  regarded  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  recorded 

in  the  XLII  volume  of  its  Transactions.  They  are  respectfully  mentioned  also 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1756.  Dr.  Win- 
throp was  a  decendant  of  the  first  governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  worthy  of  his  descent  The  Christian  virtues  gave  lustre  to  his  intellectual 
powers  and  scientific  attainments. 

4  Before  the  American  revolution,  Mr.  Drayton  had  been  one  of  the  Idnfl^a 
counsellors,  and  one  of  his  assistant  judges  for  the  province  of  Carolina.  He 
began  to  write  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  about  the  year  1769. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  January,  1775 ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  was  advanced  to  its  presidency,  in  which  he  exhibited 
great  boldness  and  energy.  He  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
Beside  his  political  publications,  he  left  a  MS.  history  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, to  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  in  tliree  folio  volumes.  "  He  was  a  statesman 
of  great  decision  and  energy,  and  one  of  the  ablest  political  writers  Carolina  has 
produced."    Ramsay,  Hist  S.  Car.  ii.  454—456.    Miller,  ii.  380. 

General  authorities  for  this  year :  Gordon's  Hist  U.  States.  Ramsay's  Hist 
Amer.  Revol.  ii.  c.  17, 18,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c  8 ;  Stedman*8  Hist  Ameri- 
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Expeditkm  No  sooner  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  receive  certain  information 
df  Sr  H.  Qf  the  departure  of  count  D'Estaing  from  the  American  coast, 
■gpSnft  than  he  set  forward  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina.  The 
S.  Cuolloa.  troops  designed  for  this  service,  consisting  of  4  flank  battalions, 
12  regiments,  and  a  corps  British,  Hessian,  and  provincial,  a 
powerful  detachment  of  artillenr,  and  250  cavalry,  escorted  by 
admiral  Arbuthnot,  arrived  at  lybee,  in  Georgia,  before  the  end 
of  January.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  accompanied  the  expedition, 
leaving  the  garrison  at  New  York  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant general  Knyphausen.  In  a  few  days,  the  transports  with 
the  army  on  board  sailed  for  North  Edisco ;  and  the  troops, 
making  good  their  landing  about  30  miles  from  Charlestown, 
took  possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stono  Ferry,  and  soon 
after,  of  James  Island  and  Wappoo  Cut.  A  bridge  was  thrown 
over  the  canal ;  and  part  of  the  royal  army  took  post  on  the 
banks  of  Ashley  river,  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  to  whom  the  assembly  of  the  state  had  recently  given 
extraordinary  powers,  ordered  the  militia  to  rendezvous,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  such  of  them  as  were  regularly 
draughted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  in  the 
town,  to  join  the  garrison  immediately,  on  pain  of  confiscation  ; 
but  the  late  repulse  at  Savannah  had  produced  such  a  dbpiriting 
effect,  that  few  complied  with  the  order.  The  defences  of 
Charlestown  now  consisted  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and 
batteries,  extending  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  on  which  were 
mounted  upward  of  80  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars.  In  front  of 
the  lines  had  been  dug  a  canal,  which  was  filled  with  water ;  and 
from  the  dam  at  each  end  a  swamp,  filling  the  intervening  spaces 
to  each  river,  formed  natural  impediments.  Behind  these  were 
two  rows  of  abbatis,  some  other  obstructions,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  works,  a  double  picketed  ditch.  The  works  on  the 
right  and  left  were  very  strong,  and  advanced  so  far  beyond  the 
range  of  the  intermediate  lines,  as  to  enfilade  the  canal  almost 
fpom  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  homwork  of 
masonry,  which,  being  closed  during  the  siege,  formed  a  kind  of 
citadel.  On  all  sides  of  the  town,  where  a  landing  was  practi- 
cable, batteries  were  erected,  and  covered  with  artillery ;  the 
works  on  Sullivan's  Island  had  been  strengthened  and  enlarged  ; 


can  War,  ii.  c.  28—32 ;  Washington's  Official  Letters ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, iv.  c.  1—3 ;  Adams's  Hist.  N.  England,  c.  33  ;  Stiles's  MSS.  Annual 
Register ;  Remembrancer ;  Thacher'c  Mmtary  Journal ;  and  Bradford's  Hist. 
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and  commodore  Whipple  with  a  squadron  of  9  sail  lay  just  with-     1780. 
in  the  bar.  s^-v*w^ 

General  Lincoln,  trusting  to  these  defences,  and  expecting 
large  re-enforcements,  remained  in  Charlestown  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, amounting  to  7000  men  of  all  denominations  under  arms, 
resolved  to  defend  the  place.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  British  Britiih  fleet 
marine  force,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  60  guns,  two  of  40  ^^  »▼•' 
guns,  four  of  32,  and  the  Sandwich  armed  ship,  crossed  the  bar,  townbtr. 
and  anchored  in  Five  Fathom  Hole.  Commodore  Whipple, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  prevent  the  enemj  from  passing  over 
the  bar,  fell  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  afterward  to  Charlestown. 
The  crews  and  guns  of  all  his  vessels,  excepting  one,  were  put 
on  shore  to  re-enforce  the  batteries.  Some  of  his  ships  he 
stationed  in  Cooper  river ;  and  the  rest,  with  some  other  vessels, 
were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  it,  to  prevent  the  British  fleet 
from  entering.  On  the  9th  of  April,  admiral  Arbuthnot  passed 
Fort  Moultrie  without  stopping  to  engage  it.  Colonel  Pinckney, 
who  commanded  on  Sullivan's  Island  with  300  men,  kept  up  a 
brisk  and  well  directed  fire  on  the  ships  in  their  passage ;  27 
seamen  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ships  in  general  sus- 
tained damage.  As  the  fleet  was  precluded  from  an  entrance 
into  Cooper  river,  it  anchored  near  the  remains  of  Fort  Johnston, 
just  without  the  range  of  shot  from  the  batteries  of  the  town. 
The  same  day  on  which  the  fleet  passed  Fort  Moultrie,  the  first 
parallel  of  the  besiegers  was  finished.  The  town  being  now 
almost  invested  by  sea  and  land,  the  British  commanders  sum-  ^i^'j^^. 
mpned  general  Lincoln  to  surrender ;  but  the  general  with  modest  mooed  to 
firmness  replied  :  "  Sixty  days  have  passed  since  it  has  been  u?J7*^!!' 
known  that  your  intentions  against  this  town  were  hostile,  in 
which  time  has  been  afforded  to  abandon  it ;  but  duQr  and  incli- 
nation point  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." 

The  batteries  of  the  first  parallel  were  now  opened  upon  the 
town,  and  soon  made  a  visible  impression ;  but  tlie  communication 
between  the  country  and  the  garrison  was  still  kept  open  across 
Cooper  river,  through  which  general  Lincoln  expected  to  receive 
his  re-enforcements,  and,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  make 
good  his  retreat.  To  prevent  the  reception  of  those  re-enforce- 
ments, and  to  cut  off  that  retreat.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached 
lieutenant  colonel  Webster  with  1400  men.  By  the  advanced 
guard  of  this  detachment,  composed  of  Tarleton's  legion  and 
Ferguson's  corps,  the  American  cavalry,  with  the  militia  attached 
to  them,  were  surprised  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  at  cavS^ror- 
Biggin's  Bridge,  near  Monk's  Corner,  32  miles  from  Charles-  prised  near 
town,  and  completely  routed  and  dispersed.    The  British  now  q^^^I 
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extended  themselves  to  the  eastward  of  Cooper  river ;  and  about 
this  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a  re-enforcement  of  3000 
men  from  New  York.  The  garrison  having  no  reasonable  hope 
of  eSectinz  a  retreat,  by  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  called  oo 
the  2ist  of  April,  an  offer  was  made  for  surrendering  the  town 
oa  certain  conditions;  but  those  conditions  were  instantly  re- 
jected by  the  British  commanders.  The  besiegers  in  the  meaa 
lime  were  daily  advancing  dieir  works,  and  their  third  paralld 
was  completed  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  the  same  day,  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Moultrie  surrendered  to  captain  Hudson  of  the 
royal  navy ;  colonel  Pinckney  m\h  150  oi  the  men  under  his 
command  having  been  withdrawn  from  that  post  to  Charlestowa* 
On  the  same  day  also,  the  broken  remains  of  the  American 
cavalry  under  colonel  White  were  again  surprised  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Tarleton  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee ;  and  the  whole 
either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  while  thus  successful  in  every  operatioiiy 
began  a  correspondence  with  general  Lincoln,  and  renewed  his 
former  offers  to  the  garrison,  in  case  of  their  surrender ;  but  the 
terms,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  citizens^  being  not  satisfactoiy, 
the  garrison  reconmienaed  hostilities.  The  British  batteries  of 
the  third  parallel  now  opened  on  the  town,  and  did  great  execu- 
tion. Shelb  and  carcasses  were  thrown  into  almost  all  parts  of 
the  town ;  and  several  houses  were  burned.  The  Hessian 
yagers,  posted  advantageously,  fired  their  rifles  with  such  effect, 
that  numbers  of  the  besieged  were  killed  at  their  guns ;  and 
scarcely  any  escaped,  who  showed  themselves  over  die  lines. 
During  this  fire,  which  continued  two  days  without  intermissiooy 
the  besiegers  gained  the  counterscarp  of  the  work  that  flanked 
the  canal;  passed  the  canal  itself;  and,  advancing  within  25 
yards  of  the  American  works,  prepared  to  make  a  general  as- 
sault by  land  and  water.  The  siege  having  been  protracted  until 
the  11th,  a  great  number  of  citizens  of  Charlestown  on  that  day 
addressed  general  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  requesting  his  acceptance 
of  the  terms  which  had  been  ofiered.  The  general  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  offering  to  accept  those  terms,  and  received 
a  favourable  answer.  A  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  12th  of 
May ;  and  the  next  day  major  general  Leslie  took  possession  of 
the  town.  The  loss  of  the  king's  troops,  during  the  siege,  was 
76  killed,  and  140  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  v^as 
89  killed,  and  140  wounded.  Upwards  of  400  pieces  of  ar- 
tiUery  were  surrendered.     By  the  articles  of  capitulation  the 

Srrison  were  to  march  out  of  town  and  to  deposit  their  arms  in 
mt  of  the  works ;  but  the  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British 
march,  nor  the  colours  to  be  uncased.  The  continental  troops 
and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  remain  prisoners  of 
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war  until  exchanged.  The  militia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  1780» 
home  as  prisoners  on  parole ;  and,  while  they  should  adhere  to  \^-v-^/ 
their  parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  Briush  troops,  in 
person  or  property.  The  inhabitants  of  all  conditions  were  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  to  hold  their  property 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  militia.  The  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  were  to  retain  their  servants,  swords,  pistols,  and  bag- 
gage unsearched.  The  number  of  persons  who  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war,  inclusive  of  the  militia  and  every  adult  male 
inhabitant,  was  above  5000 ;  but  the  proper  garrison  did  not 
exceed  2500.  The  number  of  privates  in  the  continental  army 
was  1977,  of  whom  500  were  in  the  hospitals. 

After  the  surrender  of  Charlestown,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  May  29. 
three  detachments  from  his  army ;  the  first  and  most  considera-  ^i^^^^ 
ble,  to  the  north  of  the  Santee  toward  the  frontiers  of  North  the  Wax- 
Carolina  ;  the  second,  into  the  heart  of  the  state  on  the  south  ^"^ 
side  of  that  river  ;  and  the  third,  up  the  Savannah  toward  Au- 
gusta.    Lord  Comwallis,  who  commanded  the  northern  detach- 
ment, receiving  intelligence,  after  passing  the  Santee,  that  colonel 
Buford  with  about  400  men  was  lying  near  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina,  detached  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry, 
and  a  new  corps  of  light  infantry  called  the  legion,  mounted  on 
horseback,  to  disperse  that  party.     After  a  rapid  movement  of 
105  miles  in  fifty  four  hours,  Tarleton  overtook  Buford,  in  a  line 
of  march  at  the  Waxhaws,  and  totallv  defeated  him.^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving  about  4000  men  for  the  southern  Sir  H.  ain- 
service  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general  Comwallis,  {^ V.^YoS. 
embarked  early  in  June  with  the  main  army  for  New  York. 

As  the  British  advanced  to  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  Activity  of 
a  considerable  number  of  determined  whigs  retreated  before  J^^^^-Sump- 
them  into  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Sumpter,  a  distinguished 
partban  in  this  class  of  exiles,  at  the  head  of  a  little  band  of 
freemen,  returned  to  his  own  state ;  and,  after  all  ideas  of  farther 
resistance  had  been  generally  abandoned  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
took  the  field  against  the  victorious  British.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  133  of  his  corps  attacked  and  routed  a  detachment  of  the 

1  Colonel  Buford  with  a  few  cavalry  escaped,  and  about  100  infantry  saved 
themselves  by  flight ;  but  the  regiment  was  almost  demolished.  According  to 
Tarleton's  statement,  113  were  kified  on  the  spot ;  150  so  badly  wounded  as  to 
be  paroled  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  removed  ;  and  63  were  carried 
away  as  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  12  killed,  and  5  wound- 
ed. It  is  affirmed,  that  the  instant  a  truce  was  over,  the  design  of  which  had 
keen  to  consider  the  expediency  of  surrendering  on  the  summons  of  Tarleton, 
the  British  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  on  the  Americans,  who  had  received 
no  orders  to  engage,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  uncertain  whether  to  defend 
diemselves  or  not ;  that,  in  this  state  of  dismay  and  confusion,  some  threw 
down  their  anns  and  be^^^id  for  quarter,  while  ethen  fired  on  the  aieailanti ; 
and  Uiat  no  qiiarter  was  ^en. 
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royal  forces  and  militia,  which  were  posted  in  a  lane  at  WiOiani- 
soq's  plantation.  This  first  success  had  a  happy  effect  on  the 
numerous  friends  of  America  in  the  northwestern  frontier  of 
South  Carolina ;  and  the  troops  of  Sumpter  amounted  in  a  few 
days  to  600  men.  With  this  increase  of  strength,  he  made  a 
spirited  attack  on  a  party  of  the  British  at  Rocky  Mount,  but 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  next  attacked  another  of  the  royal 
detachments,  consisting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  regiment,  and  a 
large  body  of  tories,  posted  at  the  Hanging  Rock.  The  re^- 
ment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 
From  278  men  it  was  reduced  to  nine. 

In  the  mean  time  several  corps  of  continental  troops  and 
militia,  having  formed  a  junction,  were  conducted  by  major 

feneral  baron  de  Kalb  into  South  Carolina.     On  the  27th  of 
uly,  they  were  joined  by  general  Gates,  who,  taking  the  chief 
command,  advanced  by  the  main  road  toward  Camden ;  and 
after  a  tedious  march  throjjgh  a  country  of  pine  barrens,  sand 
hills,  and  swamps,  reached  Clermont.     At  this  place,  thirteen 
miles  from  Camden,  general  Stephens  arrived  the  next  day  with 
a  large  body  of  Virginia  militia.     The  American  army  now 
amounted  to  3663  ;  but  of  this  number  900  only  were  continen- 
tal infantry,  and  70  cavalry.     Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal command  of  the  British  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina, 
had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Camden  ;  to  which  place  earl 
Cornwallis  hastened,  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  14th  of  August.     At  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  his 
lordship  marched  irom  Camden  with  his  whole  force,  consisting 
of  1700  infantry,  and  300  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  Gates,  after  ordering  his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaws, 
put  his  army  in  motion,  to  take  a  position  about  seven  miles  from 
Camden,  with  a  deep  creek  in  front.     As  the  two  armies  were 
marching  on  the  same  road,  in  opposite  directions,  their  advanced 
guards  met  and  fired  on  each  other  about  half  past  two  in  the 
morning.     From  some  prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  the  com- 
manders learned  each  other's  movements.     Both  armies  halted, 
and  were  formed  ;  and  the  firing  soon  ceased,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent.     The  ground  on  which  the  two  armies  thus  accidentally 
met,  was  exceedingly  favourable  to  lord  Cornwallis.     A  swamp 
on  each  side  secured  his  flanks,  and  narrowed  the  ground  in 
front ;  so  as  to  render  the  superiority  of  the  Americans,  in  num- 
bers, of  less  consequence. 

In  the  morning,  a  severe  and  general  action  was  fought.  The 
American  army  was  formed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
second  Maryland  brigade,  commanded  by  general  Gist,  composed 
the  right  line,  and  was  flanked  by  a  morass ;  the  North  Carolina 
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militia,  commanded  by  major  general  Caswell,  composed  the  1780« 
centre ;  and  the  Virginia  militia,  under  general  Stephens,  flanked 
also  by  a-  morass,  and  by  the  licht  infantry,  assisted  by  colonel 
Armand's  corps,  composed  the  left.  The  artillery  was  divided 
to  the  brigades.  The  baron  de  Kalb  commanded  on  the  right 
of  the  line ;  and  the  militia  generals,  their  respective  troops. 
The  first  Maryland  brigade,  under  general  Smallwood,  was 
posted  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  as  a  corps  de 
reserve.  General  Gates  resolved  to  be  in  person  where  his 
presence  would  be  most  useful.  The  British  army  was  form- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  The  front  line  was  composed 
of  two  divisions  of  the  army  under  lord  Rawdon  and  lieutenant 
colonel  Webster ;  Webster's  division  being  to  the  right,  and  lord 
Rawdon's  to  the  left.  These  divisions  were  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  33d  regiment  on  the  left  of  Webster's,  commu«- 
nicating  with  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  on  the  right  of  Rawdon's, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  line ;  and  to  the  front  were  attached 
two  G  pounders,  and  two  3  pounders,  under  the  direction  of  lieu- 
tenant Macleod  of  the  royal  artillery.  The  71st  regiment,  with 
two  6  pounders,  formed  a  second  line,  or  reserve,  one  battalion 
being  posted  behind  each  wing ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  whole 
was  the  cavalry. 

The  opposite  armies  were  thus  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  a  British  column  appearing  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  some  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had  been  posted 
near  the  road  in  the  American  centre,  colonel  Williams  ordered 
those  pieces  to  play  on  them ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
British  began  to  form  the  line  on  their  right.  Orders  to  attack 
being  given  to  Stephens,  he  immediately  prepared  to  obey  them. 
Advancing  with  his  brigade  of  militia  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  also  advancing,  he  called  out  to  his  men,  "  my 
brave  fellows,  we  have  bayonets  as  well  as  they,  we  will  charge 
them."  Lord  Cornwallis,  mistaking  the  first  movement  of  the 
Virginia  militia  for  a  mere  change  of  disposition,  gave  orders  to 
lieutenant  colonel  Webster  to  begin  the  attack.  The  charge  was 
made  with  such  promptitude  and  vigour,  that  the  Virginia  militia 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  soon  followed 
the  example.  The  American  reserve  was  now  brought  into 
action  ;  and  general  Gates,  in  conjunction  with  general  Caswell, 
retiring  with  the  militia,  endeavoured  to  rally  them  at  advan- 
tageous passes  in  the  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  but  in  vain. 
Lord  Rawdon  began  the  action  on  the  left  with  no  less  vigour 
than  Webster  had  done  on  the  right ;  but  here  and  in  the  centre 
the  contest  was  more  obstinately  maintained  by  the  Americans, 
whose  artillery  did  considerable  execution.    By  the  flight  of  the 
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1780.  militia,  however,  their  left  flank  was  exposed,  and  the  Britisb 
light  infantry  and  the  23d  regiment,  instead  of  pursuing  the  ft^ 
tives,  came  upon  the  flank  of  continentals,  who,  after  a  brave 
resistance  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  were  thrown  imo 
total  confusion,  and  forced  to  give  way.  Tarleton's  legion  charged 
them  as  they  broke,  and  continued  the  pursuit  to  Hanging  Rock, 
twenty  two  miles  from  the  field  of  action.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety  American  wounded  prisoners  were  carried  into  Camdeo  ; 
of  which  number  206  were  continentals;  82  North  Carolina 
militia ;  and  2  Virginia  milida.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole 
of  their  artillery,  eight  field  pieces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
Baron  de  ^^gg^ge.  The  baron  de  Kalb,  while  making  a  vigorous  charge 
Kaib  killed,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  infantry,  fell  under  eleven  wounds; 
and  with  his  aid  de  camp,  lieutenant  colonel  Du  Buysson,  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  baron  expired  in  a  few  hours.^  General 
Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  number  of  Americans  killed  in  the  action  is  not  ascertained.^ 
The  loss  of  the  British  troops  in  this  battle  amounted  to  325 ;  of 
whom  69  were  killed,  245  wounded,  and  1 1  missing. 
Aug.  18.  General  Sumpter,  having  taken  a  small  fort,  and  a  strong  de- 

Gen.  Sump-  tachment  soing  up  with  stores  for  the  British  troops  at  Camden, 

ter  surpns*  JP  ^-^  /• 

ed  by  coL  hearing  of  general  Gates's  defeat,  was  retreating  up  the  south 
Tarieton.  side  of  the  Wateree  with  his  prisoners  and  the  stores.  Colonel 
Tarleton,  detached  by  lord  Comwallis  with  his  legion  and  a  body 
of  infiantry  in  pursuit  of  him,  overtook  him  on  Hisling  Creek, 
near  Catawba  Ford,  and  completely  surprised  him.  The  great- 
est part  of  his  troops  fled  to  the  river ;  some  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  others  taken.  His  whole  party  was  dispersed, 
the  British  prisoners,  about  300,  were  retaken,  and  all  the 
stores  conducted  to  Camden.  General  Sumpter  lost  all  his 
artillery.^ 


1  The  baron  de  Kalb  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  had  formerly  been  long  iq 
the  French  service.  He  was  the  second  in  command  in  this  action  ;  and  gave 
new  proofs  of  the  brave  and  experienced  officer.  When  he  made  his  last  charge, 
he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  flight  of  the  left  wing  and  centre,  by  reason  of  a 
thick  atmosphere ;  and,  when  wounded  and  taken,  would  scarcely  believe  that 
general  Gates  was  defeated.  [Tarleton.]  Congress  resolved,  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Annapolis. 

S  Exclusive  of  baron  de  Kalb  and  general  Rutherford,  the  numbers  of  kiOed, 
captured,  and  missing,  in  the  actions  of  the  16th  and  18th,  were  4  lieutenant 
colonels,  3  majors,  14  captains,  4  captain  lieutenants,  16  lieutenants,  3  ensigns, 
4  staff,  78  subalterns,  and  604  rank  and  file.    Gordon. 

3  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  236.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  364.  The  number  of 
men  with  general  Sumpter  at  the  Wateree  was  600  or  700.  Colonel  Tarieton's 
loss  was  only  9  men  kiUed,  and  6  wounded. — Soon  after  colonel  Sumpter 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  recommenced  a  military  opposition  to  British 
government,  he  was  promoted  by  governor  Rutledge  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 
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It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  British,  since  the  gefieral  sub*  1780. 
mission  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  to  increase  the 
royal  force  by  embodying  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
British  militia.  In  the  district  of  Ninety  Six,  major  Ferguson, 
a  partisan  of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  employed  to  train 
the  most  loyal  inhabitants,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  own  corps. 
That  officer  was  now  directed  by  lord  Cornwallis  to  enter  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina  near  the  mountains,  and  to  em-» 
body  the  loyalists  in  that  quarter  for  cooperation  with  his  army. 
Cornwallis  in  the  mean  time  commenced  his  march  with  the 
main  army  from  Camden,  through  the  setdement  of  the  Wax- 
haws,  to  Charlotteville  in  North  Carolina.  About  the  same  time, 
colonel  Clark,  of  Georgia,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men  * 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  frontiers  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  advanced  against  Augusta,  and  laid  siege  to  that  place. 
Colonel  Brown,  who  widi  a  few  loyal  provmcials  held  that  post 
for  the  British,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  and,  on  the  approach  of 
colonel  Cruger  with  a  re-enforcement  from  Ninety  Six,  Clark 
relinquished  the  enterprise,  and  made  a  rapid  retreat  through  the 
country,  along  which  he  had  marched  to  tlie  attack.  Major 
Ferguson,  receiving  intelligence  of  his  movements,  prepared  to 
intercept  him.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  collecting  at  this  time  from  various  quarters,  constituted 
a  formidable  force,  and  advanced  by  a  rapid  movement  toward* 
Ferguson.  At  the  same  time  colonel  Williams,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ninety  Six,  and  colonels  Tracy  and  Banan,  also  of 
South  Carolina,  conducted  parties  of  men  toward  the  same  points. 
Ferguson,  having  notice  of  their  approach,  commenced  his  march 
for  Charlotteville.  The  several  corps  of  militia,  amounting  to 
nearly  3000  men,  met  at  Gilbert  town,  lately  occupied  by  Fer- 
guson. About  1600  riflemen  were  immediately  selected,  and 
mounted  on  their  fleetest  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
retreating  army.  They  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  King's 
Mountain,  where  Ferguson,  on  finding  that  he  should  be  over- 
taken, had  chosen  his  ground,  and  waited  for  an  attack.  The  oct.  7. 
Americans  formed  themselves  into  three  divisions,  led  by  colonels  ^P^*®*^  ** 
Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleaveland,  and  began  to  ascend  the  Mol^'taio. 
mountain  in  three  different  and  opposite  directions.  Ferguson, 
falling  with  great  boldness  and  impetuosity  on  the  first  assailants 
with  fixed  bayonets,  compelled  them  to  give  way ;  but  before 
one  division  could  be  dispersed,  another  came  up,  and  poured  in 
a  heavy  fire.  Against  the  second  body  of  assailants  the  bayonet 
was  again  used  with  success ;  but  before  any  material  advantage 
could  be  gained,  a  new  enemy  presented  himself  in  another 
quarter.  Ferguson  again  successfully  used  the  bayonet;  but 
both  the  corps,  which  had  been  repidsed,  now  returning  to  the 
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1780.     charge,  a  very  gaUbg  fire  was  kept  up  agabst  him  oo  all  sides. 

s^-v^^^/  The  action  havmg  been  continued  in  this  manner  nearly  an  hour, 

Feigaton     major  Ferguson  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  instandy  expired. 

f^mL     The  survivors  ended  the  contest  by  submission.     In  this  sharp 

action,  150  of  Ferguson's  party  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 

about  the  same  number  wounded ;  810,  of  whom  100  were 

British  troops,  were  made  prisoners^  and  1500  stand  of  exceUent 

arms  were  taken.    The  Americans  lost  very  few ;  but  amoi^ 

them  were  the  brave  cobnel  Williams,  and  major  Cronicle. 

General  Sumpter,  although  his  corps  had  been  dispersed  oo 
the  1 8th  of  August  by  colonel  Tarleton  near  the  Wateree,  soon 
after  collected  a  band  of  volunteers ;  and  kept  the  field  in  South 
Carolina  three  months,  when  there  was  no  continental  army  in 
tlie  state.     Varying  his  position  about  Evoree,  Broad,  and  Tyger 
rivers,  be  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  in* 
Britith  de-   cessanUy  harassed.     On  the  12th  of  November,  he  was  attacked 
^'**^  V      at  Broad  river  by  major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of  infantry 
*  and  dragoons ;  but  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  com- 
NoT.  90.      manding  officer  taken  prisoner.     Eight  days  afterward  he  was 
lu  ludf     attacked  at  Black  Stocks,  near  Tyger  river,  by  lieutenant  colonel 
StoGkf.        Tarleton,  who  began  the  attack  with  170  dragoons,  and  80  men 
of  the  63d  regiment ;  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  disk>dge 
the  Americans,   he  retreated  with  considerable  loss,  and  left 
Sumpter  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.    The  zeal  and  activity, 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  this  American  officer,  at  that 
trying  period,  procured  him  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  his  country. 
Attempt  OD       In  the  northern  states,  the  military  transactions  of  this  jrear 
hSaSi,        ^^^  unimportanL     Lord  Stirling  in  January  made  an  inefilectual 

attempt  to  surprise  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island. 
Inconionof  In  June,  5000  men,  commanded  by  lieutenant  general  Knyp- 
•cnmto""  ^^"sen,  made  an  incursion  from  New  York  info  New  Jersey. 
N.  Jeney.  Landing  at  Elizabethtown,  they  proceeded  to  Connecticut  Farms, 
where  Uiey  burned  about  13  houses,  and  the  presbyterian  church, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Springfield.  As  they  advanced,  they 
were  annoyed  by  colonel  Dayton  with  a  few  milida;  and,  on 
their  approach  to  the '  bridge  near  the  town,  they  were  farther 
opposed  by  general  Maxwell,  who  with  a  few  continental  troops 
was  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.  They  made  a  hah, 
therefore,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Elizabethtown.  Before 
they  had  retreated,  the  whole  American  army  at  Morristown 
marched  to  oppose  them.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
returning  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Charlestown,  ordered  a 
re-enforcement  to  Knyphausen ;  who  with  the  whole  body  ad- 
vanced a  second  time  toward  Springfield.  The  British  were 
now  opposed  by  general  Greene  with  a  considerable  body  of 
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continental  troops.     Colonel  Angel  with  his  regiment  and  a  piece    1780. 
of  artillery  was  posted  to  secure  the  bridge.     A  severe  action   s^-v^-^/ 
was  fought,  which  was  kept  up  forty  minutes ;  after  which,  the  June  S3. 
Americans  were  forced  by  superior  numbers  to  retire.     Greneral  s^^rfSS' 
Greene  took  post  with  his  troops  on  a  ran^e  of  hills,  in  the  hope  iaNjSneyi 
of  being  attacked;  but  the  British,  havmg  burned  the  town, 
consisting  of  nearly  50  dwellmg  houses,  retreated  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  the  next  day  set  out  on  their  return  to  New  fork. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  action  was  about  80 ;  that  of 
the  British  was  supposed  to  be  considerably  more. 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  treachery,  during  the  revolution-  Treacberr 
ary  war,  occurred  this  year.  The  American  army  was  stationed  x^± 
in  the  strong  holds  of  the  high  lands,  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
river.  For  the  defence  of  this  river,  a  fortress  had  been  built 
at  West  Point,  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery ;  and  it  was 
so  strong  and  impregnable,  as  to  be  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.  Of  this  post  general  Arnold  solicited  the  command ; 
and  general  Washington,  far  from  suspecting  any  sinister  views 
in  an  officer  who  had  been  uniformly  zealous  and  active  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  complied  with  the  solicitation.  When 
Arnold  had  become  invested  with  the  command,  he  carried  on  a 
negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
Arnold  should  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  would 
enable  the  British  general  efiectually  to  surprise  West  Point. 
The  agent,  employed  in  this  negotiation,  was  major  Andr6, 
adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  To  favour  the  communi- 
cadons,  the  Vulture,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  had  been  previously 
stationed  in  North  river,  as  near  Arnold's  posts  as  could  be 
without  exciting  suspicion.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  boat  was  sent  from  the  shore  to  fetch  major  Andre ; 
and  Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of  both 
armies.  Their  business  not  being  finished  until  it  was  too  near 
morning  for  Andre  to  return  to  the  Vulture,  Arnold,  telling  him 
he  must  be  concealed  until  the  next  night,  conducted  him  within 
one  of  the  American  posts,  where  he  continued  with  him  the 
following  day.  The  Vulture  having  in  the  mean  time  changed 
her  position,  the  boatmen  refused  to  carry  back  Andr6  the  next 
night ;  and  he  could  now  return  to  New  York  in  no  other  way 
than  by  land.  Quitting  for  a  common  coat  his  uniform,  which 
he  had  worn  under  a  surtout,  he  set  out  on  horseback  under  the 
name  of  John  Anderson,  with  a  passport  "  to  go  to  the  lines  of 
White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  being  on  public 
business."  When  advanced  a  great  part  of  the  way,  he  was  Major  An- 
stopt  by  three  of  the  New  York  militia,  belonging  to  a  scouting  dreukeD; 
party ;  and  several  papers,  containing  exact  returns  of  the  state 
of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point,  were  found 
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1780.    in  his  boots.    The  captors,  disdaining  a  proffered  bribe  of  a 
N.^-V'*^   purse  of  gold  and  permanent  provision  and  promotion,  on  con- 
dition of  their  conveying  and  accompanying  him  to  New  Yoric, 
delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  Ueutenant  colonel  Jameson,  who 
commanded  the  scouting  parties.     Andr6,  with  the  incautious 

1)ermission  of  Jameson,  informed  Arnold  of  his  detention,  in  a 
etter,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Arnold  abandoned  every  thing, 
and  went  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war.     General  Washing- 
ton referred  the  case  of  Andr6  to  the  examination  and  deci^on 
of  a  board,  consisting  of  14  officers,  who,  without  examining  a 
single  witness,  founded  their  report  on  his  own  confession.    After 
stating  the  facts,  they  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  "  that  major 
Andri  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and  that,  agreeably  to  the 
and  execut-  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he  should  suffer  death."     He  was 
ed  as  a  spy.  accordingly  hung  as  a  spy,  on  the  2d  of  October.^ 
Quotas  to        Congress  on  the  19th  February  resolved,  that  for  the  ensuing 
be  furnish-   campaign  the   States  be  respectively  required  to  furnish,  by 
Sta^  *     draughts  or  otherwise,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April  next, 
their  respective  deficiences  of  the  number  of  35,211  men,  ex- 
clusive of  commissioned  officers,  which  Congress  deem  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year.^ 
Enterprise       I"  November,  major  Talmage  crossed  the  Sound  to  Long 
of  major      Island  with  80  men ;  made  a  circuitous  march  of  twenty  miles 
Talmage.     ^  p^^^  George,  and  almost  instantly  reduced  it.     He  had  but 
one  man  wounded.     Eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  captain,  and  55  privates,  taken 
prisoners. 
British  The  British  corps  and  recruits,  sent  to  America  and  die  West 

troops  sent  Indies  this  year,  amounted  to  10,237.     By  returns  on  the  1st  of 
to     enca.  December,  the  British  land  forces,  serving  under  general  Clinton, 
amounted  to  19,153;  in  Canada,  3385;  in  the  West  Indies, 
7130;  and  under  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  1646. 

1  This  event  excited  a  deep  and  general  sympathy  both  among  Britons  and 
Americans.  Major  Andr^  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  peculiarly  engaging  in 
his  person  and  manners.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  royal  commanaers 
to  save  him,  but  without  effect.  His  execution,  however  apparently  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  "  cannot  be  condemned  without  condemning  the 
maxims  of  self  preservation,  which  have  uniformly  guided  the  practice  ol  hos- 
tile nations.*' — Congress  resolved,  that  each  of  the  three  captors  of  Andr^,  John 
Paulding,  David  wOliams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  receive  annually  200  doUare  in 
specie  during  life ;  and  that  the  board  of  war  be  directed  to  procure  for  each  of 
them  a  sUver  medal,  emblematic  of  their  fidelity  and  patriotism,  to  be  presented 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  thanks  of  Congress. 
S  The  quotas  of  the  several  States  were  to  be  : 

Pennsyh'ania  .  .  .  4853 
Delaware  ....  405 
Maryland      ....    8238 

Virginia 6070 

North  Corolina  .  .  3640 
South  Carolina      .    .    2430 


New  Hampshire 

.    1215 

Massachusetts  .    . 

.    .    6070 

Rhode  Island    .    . 

•      810 

Connecticut .    .    . 

.    3238 

New  York    .    .    . 

.     1620 

New  Jersey  .    .    . 

.    1620 
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In  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,     1780. 
many  of  the  citizens,  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  principles  v^v^^^/ 
which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  support,  were  torn  away  Ciiiacnt  of 
from  their  families,  and  exiled  to  St.  Augustine.    The  exiles  townSntto 
gave  their  paroles  to  confine  themselves  within  certain  prescribed  St.  Au^sm- 
Umits,  and  to  withhold,  until  exchanged,  all  active  opposition  to  ^^^ 
the  British  authorities.    General  Gadsden  was  the  only  exception. 
This  inflexible  patriot,  when  the  parole  was  tendered  to  him, 
said,  "  that  he  had  already  given  one,  and  honourably  observed 
It ;  that  in  violation  of  his  rights  as  a  prisoner  under  a  capitulation, 
he  had  been  sent  from  Charlestown,  and  that  therefore  he  saw 
no  use  in  giving  a  second  parole."     The  commanding  officer 
replied,  ''he  would  enter  into  no  argments,  but  demanded  an 
explicit  answer,  whether  he  would  or   would   not  renew   his 
parole."     General  Gadsden  answered  firmly,  ''I  will  not.     In 
God  I  put  my  trust,  and  fear  no  consequences."    He  was  instant- 
ly humed  off  to  the  castle,  where  he  was  confined  for  ten  months 
in  a  small  room,  and  kept  in  complete  separation  from  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
countrymen,  but  with  most  complete  details  of  their  defeats,  and 
particularly  of  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  with  the  estates  of 
the  other  Carolina  rebels. 

While  at  St.  Augustine,  tlie  exiled  patriots  suffered  great  in- 
dignities and  hardships.  What  most  aggravated  their  calamity, 
was  an  order  from  governor  Tonyn  to  the  commissary  of  prison- 
ers, forbidding  their  private  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing divine  service ;  with  notice  that  seats  would  be  provided  for 
them  at  the  parish  church.  They  were  charged  with  proceedings 
of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  the  violation  of  their  paroles. 
"  This,"  said  they,  "  we  absolutely  deny."  Their  only  desire 
was,  "  to  spend  a  part  of  every  sabbath,  in  holy  adoration  of  the 
Divine  Being,"  and  in  religious  service  appropriate  to  the  day ; 
and  this  tliey  "  thought  their  duty."  In  the  prayers,  offered  at 
the  parish  church,  they  could  not  join ;  and  the  discourses,  de- 
livered there,  they  were  unwilling  to  hear.  "  Such  worship," 
said  they,  "  would  indeed  be  no  better  than  solemn  mockery ; 
therefore,  rather  than  join  in  such  hypocritical  petitions,  and 

Eerhaps  be  insulted  with  sermons  calculated  to  affront  us,  we 
ave  resolved  to  refuse  our  attendance  on  divine  worship  ^t  the 
Parish  Church,  and  patiently  put  up  with  the  loss  of  paying  our 
devotions  publicly,  and  at  our  own  dwellings  silently  to  spend  our 
returning  sabbaths,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  by  reading  and 
meditation,  until  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  events, 
to  restore  us  to  peace,  and  to  our  afflicted  families  and  friends."^ 

1  Journal  of  Josiah  Smith,  son  of  the  minister  of  the  Independent  church  in 
Charlestown,  cited  by  major  Garden,  in  his  '<  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionaiy 
War." 
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1780.  In  this  forlora  situation,  where  they  could  receive  no  intdli- 
v^*v^w/  gence  but  through  British  channels,  they  were  informed  of  several 
decisive  batdes,  which  were  represented  as  completely  destroying 
every  prospect  of  American  independence,  and  led  to  expect  the 
fate  of  vanquished  rebels.  Th^  heard,  that  the  bkxxi  of  Andr& 
would  be  requu*ed  at  their  hands ;  and  were  told,  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  in  St  Augustine  had  announced  his 
fixed  resolution,  instantly  to  hang  up  six  of  them,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans should  execute  their  threats  of  puttmg  to  death  colonel 
Brown,  of  the  East  Florida  rangers.  Amidst  all  these  suflkrings 
and  perils,  not  an  individual  of  their  number  applied  for  Briti^ 
protection.* 
rir^ia  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  to  which 

u/statei^    it  had  tide  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.    The  acceptance 
of  this  cession  by  congress  was  believed  to  be  of  great  import^ 
ance.     ''  It  will  be  a  means,"  a  distmguished  patriot  observed, 
^'  of  perfecting  our  Union,  by  closing  the  Confederation ;  and 
thus  our  Independency  will  be  in  a  great  measure  secured."^ 
CoDftitii-         A  convention,  called  in  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose,  framed 
nu^u^^  a  constitution  for  that  State.     By  this  constitution,  a  govemofy 
lieutenant  governor,  senate,  and  bouse  of  representatives,  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  free  suffiages  of  the  people,  and  a  council  (tf 
nine  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature,  either  from  the  senate, 
or  the  people  at  large.    It  was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  John 
Hancock  was  chosen  governor.    To  the  Constitution  is  prefixed  a 
Declaration  of  rights,  the  first  article  of  which  is,  "  All  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal."    This  article  is  a  virtual  abolition  oi 
slavery.^ 
^in^iva-      The  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly,  b 
aboUtbing   justice  to  persons  heretofore  denominated  Negro  and  Mulatto 
•lavery.      slaves,  and  in  grateful  commemoration  of  their  own  happy  de- 
liverance from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to  which 
Britain  would  have  reduced  them,  passed  an  act  for  the  abolitioo 
of  slavery.     By  this  act  no  persons,  who  shall  be  born  within 
this  state  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  as  servants  for  life,  or  slaves ;  and  all  servitude 
for  life,  or  slavery  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  slavery  of 
their  mothers,  in  the  case  of  all  children  born  withm  this  state, 

1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  i.  872,  878 ;  U.  462. 

9  Letter  of  R.  H.  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  member  of  Congress,  dated  *'  Chan- 
tilly,  Feb.  6, 1781.''  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  186.  The  whole  territory  then 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  estimated  at 
about  200,000,000  acres. 

3  It  was  inserted  with  a  particular  view  to  the  liberation  of  the  negroes  on  a 
general  principle.  Some  persons,  however,  doubted  the  extent  of  this  principle 
mitil  the  trial  of  a  case  at  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1788» 
the  decision  of  which  ww  io  &vour  of  a  negro,  on  the  ground  of  tne  first  article 
in  die  Conatitutton. 
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from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is     1780. 
utterly  taken  away,  extinguished  and  for  ever  abolished.  s^v^^^ 

The  Mercury,  a  congress  packet,  was  captured  on  the  3d  of  H.  Laureni 
September,  by  the  Vestal  frigate,  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  gJL'^y**" 
Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  president  of  congress,  having  been  Europe  !• 
appointed  minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  States  General  ^«i>; 
of  Holland,  was  on  board  the  packet,  on  his  passage  to  the 
Hague.     He  was  taken  to  England,  where  he  was  examined  by 
the  privy  council,  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  tower,  on  and  com- 
an  accusation  of  high  treason.     His  papers,  which  had  been  JJe^"^,. 
thrown  overboard,  but  recovered  and  decyphered,  were  found  to 
contain  the  sketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
the  Republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America.^ 

Caghnawaga,  which  before  the  war  had  been  the  seat  of  Sir  Cadmawa- 
William  Johnson,  was  principally  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Indians  g^^^'^y* 
and  others  under  his  command. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  incorpo-  American 
rated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  ^  *°^* 

Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  was  incor-  Phuiipt 
porated.5  ^^"^y- 

The  19th  day  of  May  was  distinguished  by  the  phenomenon  DaAday. 
of  a  remarkable  darkness  in  the  northern  parts  of  America ; 
and  is  sull  caUed  "  The  Dark  Day."' 

Thomas  Hutchinson,   formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Death  of 
died  at  Brampton  in  England,  aged  69  years.  ^J?"^***"* 

1  Belsham,  G.  Britain,  b.  19.    Warren,  il.  276,  2T7. 

S  The  founders  were  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  and 
his  broUier,  John  Phillips,  ll.d.  of  Exeter  in  New  Hampshire,  who  made  their 
donations  for  this  purpose  in  1777.  Their  design,  as  expressed  by  themselves, 
was  **  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  public  free  School  or  Academy  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  Youth,  not  only  in  English  and  I^atin  Grammar,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, and  those  Sciences  wherein  mey  are  commonly  taught;  but  more  es- 
pecially to  learn  them  the  great  and  real  business  of  livi^. — The  first  and 
principal  object  of  this  Institution  is  the  promotion  of  true  Jnety  and  Virtu^." 
See  1808,  Art.  Theological.  Institution. 

3  The  darkness  commenced  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  a.  m.  and 
continued  until  the  middle  of  the  next  night.  The  wind  was  at  southwest ; 
and  the  darkness  appeared  to  come  on  with  clouds,  which  came  in  that  direc- 
tion. Its  extent  was  from  Falmouth,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  to  New  Jersey. 
The  darkness  appears  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  coun^of  Essex  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  the  lower  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  Province  of  Maine ; 
but  it  was  great  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  In  New  York  it  was  less 
than  in  those  places,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  darkness  was  not  very  uncommon. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  where  the  darkness  prevailed,  it  was  so  great,  that 
persons  were  unable  to  read  common  print,  determine  the  time  of  day  by  their 
clocks  or  watches,  dine,  or  manage  their  domestic  business,  without  additional 
tight.  *<  Candles  were  lighted  up  in  the  houses ;  the  birds,  having  sung  their 
evening  songs,  disappeared  and  became  silent ;  die  fowls  retired  to  roost ;  the 
cocks  were  crowing  all  around,  as  at  break  of  day  ;  objects  could  not  be  distin- 
guished  but  at  a  veiy  little  distance ;  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  and 
sk>om  of  night'*  Memoirs  of  American  Academy,  i.  284—246 ;  ColL  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  i.  95—96.    Beside  this  iostance  of  uncommon  daikness*  and  that  on 
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Mafcb  1. 
CoofiMleni- 
tioQ  com- 
pleted. 


1781. 

The  compact  of  die  Confederation  was  rendered  complete* 
Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  its  ratification. 
Various  and  sometimes  conflictbg  amendments  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  states  respectively ;  but  they  had  successively 
yielded  to  the  opinion,  that  a  federal  compact  would  be  of  vast 
importance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  One  of  the  greatest 
impediments  had  hitherto  been  found  insuperable.  Within  the 
chartered  limits  of  several  states  there  were  immense  tracts  of 
vacant  territory,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  constitute  a  large 
fund  of  future  wealth.  The  states,  not  possessed  of  this  advan- 
tage, insisted  on  considering  this  territory  as  a  joint  acquisitioo, 
to  be  applied  to  the  common  benefit.  The  cession  made  by 
Virginia,  the  preceding  year,  of  its  northwest  territory  was  now 
accepted  by  congress ;  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  America,  the 
Confederation  was  completed.* 

A  national  bank  was  instituted.  The  plan  of  it  was  projected 
cstabUflhedL  ^y  ^^^^^^  Morris,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  a  maa 
of  high  reputation,  and  well  versed  in  afiairs  of  commerce  and 
finance,  whom  congress  had  appointed  treausurer.  He  assgned 
to  this  bank  a  capital  of  400,000  dollars,  divided  in  shares  of  400 
dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  sub- 
scriptions. Twelve  directors  were  to  manage  the  bank,  which 
was  denominated  by  congress,  "  The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America."  To  the  financial 
skill  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Morris  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment, it  has  been  thought,  his  country  was  scarce  less  indebt- 
ed, than  to  the  valour  of  her  soldiers  and  the  wisdom  of  her 
statesmen.     Under  his  auspices,  public  credit  revived ;  the  army 


Bank  of 


the  19th  of  October,  1762  [not  14th,  as  ib.],  there  was  one  21  October,  1716; 
when  "  people  were  forced  to  light  candles  to  eat  their  dinners  by."  Of  thif 
da^ess  there  is  an  account  in  3ie  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  428 ;  but 
the  particulars  of  it  are  not  preserved. 

General  authorities  for  1780 :  Gordon,  iii.  Lett.  2—4 ;  Ramsay's  American 
Revol.  ii.  161—204,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c.  9—12 ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Waahi^ 
ton,  iv.  c.  4 — 6 ;  Stedman'o  American  War ;  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  c.  1—^; 
Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution ;  American  and  British  Chronide ;  and 
Anderson's  Hist  Commerce,  iv.  a.  d.  1780,  where  is  an  account  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  neutral  powers  of  Europe,  formed  this  year,  which  was  called  ^  The 
Armed  Neutrality.* 


*» 


1  Journals  of  Congress,  vii.  49—49.  Marshall,  iv.  c.  8.  All  the  states,  ex- 
cepting Maryland,  had  already  authorized  their  delegates  in  congress  to  ratify 
the  articles  of  Confederation.  The  Maryland  delegates,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
their  state  for  that  purpose,  signed  the  articles  on  the  Ist  of  March :  *'  By  which 
act,"  says  the  Journal  of  Congress,  *<  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States 
was  completed,  each  and  every  of  the  Thirteen  United  States,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  both  included,  having  adopted  and  confirmed,  and  by 
their  delegates  in  Congress  ratified  the  same.*^ 
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was  pacified ;  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  every  operadon  m  the     1781. 
field  and  the  cabinet.^  \^*v^«^ 

The  successes  of  the  British,  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah  Retrosoect 
and  Cbarlestown,  encouraged  them  to  a  vigorous  invasion  of  ranof  178(^ 
North  Carolina.    The  American  army,  after  its  defeat  and  dis-  when 
persion  on  the  16th  of  August,  1780,  rendezvoused  at  Hills- 
borough ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  advanced  to  Char- 
lottetown.     At  this  place  general  Grates  transferred  the  command 
to  general  Ghreene,  whom  congress  had  sent  to  take  charge  of  ^  com- 
tbe  southern  army.    The  whole  of  this  army  consisted  of  about  mand  of  Uie 
2000  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  militia.     With  this  ra-  JJ^^™ 
considerable  body  of  troops,  miserably  provided,  general  Greene 
look  the  field  against  a  superior  regular  force,  which  had  already 
marched  in  triumph  200  miles  from  the  sea  coast.     Soon  after 
he  took  the  command,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent  general 
Morgan  with  a  respectable  detachment  to  the  western  extremity 
of  South  Carolina,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hicks 
Creek,  on  the  north  of  the  Pedee,  oppodte  to  Cheraw  Hill. 

On  the  entrance  of  general  Morgan  into  the  district  of  Ninety 
Six,  lord  Comwallis,  who  was  far  advanced  in  his  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  found  it  necessary  to  drive 
him  fix)m  his  station,  that  he  might  not  leave  an  enemy  in  his 
rear.  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  was  therefore  ordered  to 
proceed  with  about  1 1 00  men,  and  '^  push  him  to  the  utmost.*' 
Tarleton  had  two  field  pieces,  and  a  superiority  of  infantry  in  the 
propordon  of  five  to  four,  and  of  cavalry  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  With  these  advantages,  he  engaged  Morgan  at  the  Jan.  17. 
Cowpens,  near  Pacolet  river,  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  2?"*®^J^ 
attack  was  begun  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  consisting  of  the 
7th  regiment,  the  infantry  of  the  legion,  and  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry annexed  to  it ;  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  placed  on  each 
flank;  the  first  battalion  of  the  71st  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  formed  the  reserve.  General  Morgan  had  drawn  up  his 
men  in  two  lines.  The  front  line  was  composed  entirely  of 
miliu'a,  placed  under  the  command  of  colonel  Pickens,  and  was 
advanced  a  few  yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to  form  on 
the  right  of  the  second  when  forced  to  retire.  Major  McDowell 
with  a  battalion  of  the  North  Carolina  volunteers,  and  major 
Cunningham  with  a  battalion  of  Georgia  volunteers,  were  ad- 
vanced about  150  yards  in  front  of  this  line.  The  second  line 
consisted  of  the  light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  Virginia  riflemen. 
The  cavalry  under  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  were  drawn  up 

1  Botta,  b.  13.  Journals  of  Congress,  vii.  109 — 111,  257.  Mr,  Morris's  plan 
WM  proposed  to  congress  17  Blay ;  approved  26  May ;  and  the  bank  incorpo- 
rated 81  December. 
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1781.  ^t  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  whole.  The  British,  led  to  the 
v^s/«^/  attack  by  Tarleton  himself,  advanced  with  a  shout,  and  poured  in 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  militia,  though  they  received 
the  charge  with  firmness,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  into 
the  rear  of  the  second  line ;  and  this  line,  in  its  turn,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  At 
this  juncture,  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  made  a  successful 
charge  on  captain  Ogilvie,  who  with  about  40  dragoons  was 
cutting  down  the  retreating  militia ;  lieutenant  colonel  Howard, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  rallied  the  continental  troops,  and 
charged  with  fixed  bayonets ;  and  the  milida  instantly  i^bwed 
the  example.  By  these  sudden  and. unexpected  clmrges,  the 
British,  wno  had  considered  the  fate  of  the  day  decided,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  fix>m  the  ground  with  great 
slaughter.  Howard  and  Washington  pressed  the  advantage, 
which  they  had  respectively  gained,  until  the  artillery  and  a  great 

!)art  of  the  infantry  had  surrendered.  So  sudden  was  the  d^^ 
eat,  that  250  horse,  which  had  not  been  brought  into  action,  fled 
with  precipitation.  The  first  battalion  of  the  71st,  and  two 
British  light  infantry  companies,  laid  down  their  arms  to  the 
American  militia.  Upward  of  300  of  the  British  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  above  500  taken  prisoners ;  800  muskets,  2  fieM 

Eieces,  2  standards,  35  baggage  waggons,  and  100  dragoon 
orses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  Americans, 
12  men  only  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  Congress,  in  honour 
of  the  good  conduct  of  general  Morgan,  presented  him  a  gold 
medal ;  to  lieutenant  colonels  Washington  and  Howard,  medals 
of  silver ;  and  to  cobnel  Pickens,  a  sword. 
Cornwaiiis  Lord  Comwallis  was  surprised  and  mortified,  but  not  dispirit- 
Sforean.  ^'  ^V  intelligence  of  this  disastrous  event.  With  the  expectation 
of  retaking  the  prisoners,  and  the  intentbn  of  obliterating  the 
impression  made  by  the  late  defeat,  his  lordship  instandy  deter- 
mined on  the  pursuit  of  Morean,  who  had  moved  off  with  his 
prisoners  toward  Virginia.  The  movements  of  the  royal  army 
mduced  general  Greene  immediately  to  retreat  from  Hick  s 
Creek;  and,  leaving  the  main  army  under  the  command  of 
general  Huger,  he  rode  150  miles  through  the  country  to  Join 
the  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in  front 
of  lord  Comwallis,  and  so  direct  both  divisbns  of  his  army,  as 
to  form  a  speedy  junction  between  them.  Greene,  on  his  arrival, 
ordered  the  pnsoners  to  Charlotteville,  and  directed  the  troops 
to  Guilford  court  house,  to  which  place  he  had  ordered  general 
Huger  to  proceed  with  the  main  army.  In  this  retreat  the 
Americans  endured  extreme  hardships  with  admirable  fortitude. 
The  British  urged  the  pursuit  with  such  rapidity,  that  they 
reached  the  Catawba  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which 
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the  Americans  crossed  it ;  and  before  the  next  morning  a  heavy    1781. 
fall  of  rain  rendered  that  river  impassable.    A  passage  at  length  >^-v^^ 
being  e&cted,  the  pursuit  was  continued.    The  Americans,  by 
expeditious  movements,  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  second  and 
third  days  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north  side ; 
but  the  British,  though  close  in  their  rear,  were  incapable  of 
crossing  it,  through  the  want 'of  boats,  and  the  rapid  rising  of  the 
river  from  preceding  rains.     This  second  remarkable  escape 
confirmed  the  Americans  in  the  belief,  that  their  cause  waS/ 
favoured  bv  Heaven. 

After  a  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army  at 
Guilford  court  house,  it  was  concluded  in  a  council  of  officers, 
called  by  general  Greene,  that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan, 
and  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  he  should  be  re-enforced. 
Lord  Comwallis  kept  the  upper  countries,  where  6nly  the  rivers 
are  fordable,  and  attempted  to  get  between  general  Greene  and 
Virginia,  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  oblige  him  to  fight  under 
many  disadvantages;   but  the  American    general    completely 
eluded  him.     So  urgent  was  the  pursuit  of  the  British,  that  on 
the  14th  of  February  the  American  light  troops  were  compelled  Oenend 
to  retire  upward  of  forty  miles;  and  on  that  day  general  Greene,  ^J^|JUJti,e 
by  indefatigable  exerdons,  transported  his  army  over  the  Dan  Dan. 
into  Virginia.     Here  again  the  pressure  was  so  close,  that  the 
van  of  the  British  just  arrived  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had 
crossed.    The  continental  army  being  now  driven  out  of  North 
Carolina,  earl  Comwallis  left  the  Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hills- 
borough, where  he  set  up  the  ro^  standard.     Greene,  perceiv- 
ing the  necessity  of  some  spirited  measure  to  counteract  his 
k)rdship's  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  concluded,, 
at  every  hazard,  to  recross  the  Dan.     After  manoeuvring  in  a  Recroswt 
very  masterly  manner  to  avoid  an  action  with  Comwallis  three  that  ri?er. 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  was  often  obliged  to  ask  bread  of 
the  common  soldiers,  his  army  was  Joined  by  two  brigades  of 
militia  from  North  Carolina,  and  one  from  Virginia,  together  with 
400  regulars.     This  re-enforcement  giving  him  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  he  determined  no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
The  American  army  consisted  of  about  4400  men,  oi  which 
more  than  one  half  were  milida ;  the  Bridsh,  of  about  2400, 
chiefly  veteran  troops.     The  Americans  were  drawn  up  in  three 
lines.     The  front  hne  was  composed  of  North  Carolina  militia, 
commanded  by  generals  Buder  and  Eaton ;  the  second,  of  Vir- 
ginia milida,  commanded  by  Stephens  and  Lawson ;  the  third, 
of  continental  troops,  commanded  by  general  Huger  and  colonel 
Williams.     The  British,  after  a  brisk  cannonade  in  front,  ad-  ^^^^^  i^ 
vanced  in  three  columns,  the  Hessians  on  the  right,  the  guards  BatUe  of 
m  the  centre,  and  lieutenant  colonel  Webster's  brigade  eo  the  ^"^^^'^ 
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left ;  and  attacked  the  front  line.  The  militia  compoang  this 
line,  through  the  misconduct  of  an  officer  in  giving  occasion  to  a 
false  alarm,  precipitately  quitted  the  field.  The  Virginia  militia 
stood  their  ground,  and  kept  up  their  fire  until  they  were  ordered 
to  retreat.^  The  continental  troops  were  last  engaged,  and  main- 
tained the  conflict  with  great  spirit  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  then 
were  forced  to  give  way  before  their  veteran  adversaries.  The 
British  broke  the  second  Maryland  brigade ;  turned  the  Ameri- 
can left  flank ;  and  got  in  rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade.  On  their 
appearing  to  be  gaining  Grreene's  right,  and  thus  threatening  to 
encircle  die  whole  of  the  continental  troops,  a  retreat  was  orders 
ed,  which  was  well  conducted.  This  was  a  dear  victory  to  the 
British,  whose  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  several  hundred.' 
Lieutenant  colonel  Webster,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
died  of  his  wounds,  much  regretted  by  the  whole  royal  army. 
About  300  of  the  continentals  and  100  of  the  Virginia  militia 
were  killed  or  wounded ;  among  the  former  was  major  Andersoo, 
a  most  valuable  officer  of  the  Maryland  line. 

Soon  after  the  action,  lord  Comwallis  began  a  march  toward 
Wilmington.  General  Greene,  on  receivmg  intelligence  of  this 
movement,  put  his  army  in  motion  to  follow  him,  and  continued 
the  pursuit  to  Ramsay's  mill,  on  Deep  river.  Comwallis,  having 
halted  and  refreshed  his  men  about  three  weeks  at  Wilmington, 
marched  across  the  country  to  Petersburg  in  Virginia.  Greene, 
before  he  had  knowledge  that  his  lordship  intended  this  move- 
ment, had  formed  the  bold  resolution  oi  returning  bto  South 
Carolina.  Before  he  commenced  his  march  back,  he  sent 
orders  to  general  Pickens  to  prevent  supplies  fix>m  going  to  the 
British  garrisons  at  Ninety  Six  and  Augusta,  and  detached  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Lee  to  advance  before  the  continental  troops. 
Lee  in  eight  days  reached  general  Marion's  quarters  on  the 
Santee ;  and  the  main  army  a  few  days  after  completed  its  march 
from  Deep  river  to  Camden. 

While  the  army  was  on  its  march  to  Camden,  general  MarioD 
and  L'eutenant  colonel  Lee  invested  Fort  Watson,  which  lay 
between  Camden  and  Charlestown.  This  fort  was  built  on  an 
Indian  mount,  upward  of  30  feet  high;  but  the  besiegers, 
speedily  erecting  a  work  which  overlooked  the  fort,  fired  into  it 
with  such  execution,  that  the  garrison,  consisting  of  114  men, 


I  General  Stephens,  their  heroic  commander,  had  posted  40  riflemen  at  equal 
distances,  twenty  paces  in  rear  of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  shoot  every  man 
who  should  leave  iiis  post. 

9  The  Return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
stated  the  whole  number  to  be  632.  [See  Tarleton,  p.  310,  note  B.l  Lieutenant 
colonel  Stewart,  of  Ae  guards,  was  Idlled ;  and  lieutenant  colonef  Tarieton,  of 
the  BdUdi  legioD,  woimded. 
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surrendered  by  capitulation.     Camden  was  at  this  time  defended    1781. 
by  lord  Rawdon  with  about  900  men.     General  Greene,  whose  n«^-v«^/ 
army  consisted  but  of  about  an  equal  number  of  continentals,  April  2& 
and  between  200  and  300  militia,  took  a  good  position  about  a  ^een^ 
mile  distant,  in  expectation  of  alluring  the  garrison  out  of  their  Rawdoa 
lines.     On  the  25th,  lord  Rawdon  sallied  out  with  great  spirit ;  ^^  ^^^"^ 
and  an  engagement  ensued.    The  American  army,  in  the  first  of 
the  action,  had  the  advantage  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  the 
premature  retreat  of  two  companies  occasioned  a  total  defeat* 
Greene,  to  prevent  Rawdon  from  improving  the  success  that  he 
bad  gained,  made  an  orderly  retreat,  and  encamped  about  five 
miles  from  his  former  position.     Most  of  his  wounded,  and  all 
bis  artillery,  together  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  were  safely 
brought  off  from  the  field.    Washington's  cavalry  enabled  general 
Greene  to  make  good  his  retreat.    The  general  ordered  them  to 
charge  the  enemy's  right  flank.     They  made  the  charge,  soon 
got  into  the  rear,  and  threw  them  into  the  greatest  confusion.^ 
The  British  retired  to  Camden.     Lord  Rawdon,  receiving  a  re-  Cimden 
enforcement,  attempted  the  next  day  to  compel  general  Greene  to  *^*^     " 
another  acuon ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  that  design,  he  returned  to 
Camden,  and,  having  burned  the  gaol,  mills,  many  private  houses, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  own  ba^age,  evacuated  that  post,  and 
retired  to  the  southward  of  the  Santee.    The  day  after  the  p^("' 
evacuation,  the  post  of  Orangeburg,  consisting  of  70  British  Onngeimig 
milida  and  12  regulars,  surrendered  to  general  Sumpter.     On  ^^"°' 
the  day  following.  Fort  Motte,  situated  above  the  fork  on  the  — 12. 
south  side  of  the  Congaree,  capitulated.     The  British  had  built  J^'J^'^ 
their  works  around  the  dwelling  house  of  Mrs.  Motte,  who  cheer- 
fully furnished  the  Americans  with  materials  for  firing  it;  by 

which  means  the  garrison,  consisting  of  1 65  men,  were  constrain- ^^ 

ed  to  surrender  at  discretion.     Two  days  afterward,  the  British  post  e?acii- 
evacuated  their  post  at  Nelson's  Ferry.     On  the  succeeding  »^*<^* 
day,  Fort  Granby,  garrisoned  by  352  men,  mostly  royal  militia.  Fort  Grin- 
surrendered  to  lieutenant  colonel  Lee.  ^y  taken. 
About  this  time  general  Marion  with  a  party  of  40  militia  George- 
marched  to  Georgetown,  and  began  regular  approaches  against  townevacu- 
the  British  post  in  that  place ;  but  on  the  first  night  after  his  men  ^^^  ^ 
had  broken  ground,  the  garrison  evacuated  their  works,  and  re- 
treated to  Charlestown.     Shortly  after,  Manson,  a  Carolinian 
tory,  appearing  in  an  armed  vessel,  and  being  refused  permission  and  bumt- 

I  Colonel  Washington  paroled  a  number  of  officers  upon  the  field,  amonip 
whom  were  11  surgeons,  who  were  dressing  their  wounded  men.  Generid 
Greene,  knowing  they  would  be  wanted  for  the  wounded  British,  sent  them  to 
lord  Rawdon,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  liberality,  that  he  immediately  sent  to 
the  commandant  in  Charlestown,  to  allow  general  Moultrie  to  exchange  the 
same  number  of  his  medical  line,  such  as  he  chose,  to  be  conducted  to  any 
poet  tfaftt  be  required.    Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  276, 
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1781.    to  land  hb  men  m  the  town,  sent  a  few  of  them  ashore,  and  set 

y^^^s/'^^  fire  to  it.     Upward  of  40  houses  were  burnt. 

Poitat su-       On  the  21st  of  May,  the  British  post  at  Silver  Blufl^  vrith  a 

field  pieoe  and  considerable  stores,  surrendered  to  a  detachment 

of  Lee's  legion,  commanded  by  captain  Rudolph.    Lieutenant 

colonel  Lee,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Granby, 

marched  to  Augusta,  and  joined  brigadier  general  Pickens,  who 

with  a  body  of  militia  had  some  time  before  taken  post  in  the 

vicinity ;  and  these  two  able  officers  joindy  carried  on  dieir 

approaches  against  Fort  Comwallis.    Two  batteries  were  erected 

within  thirty  yards  of  the  parapet  which  overlooked  the  fort; 

and  firom  them  the  American  rinemen  shot  into  the  bside  of  die 

Jane  5.       works  with  effect.    The  garrison,  almost  entirely  burying  tbeoH 

wiiUii  at^   selves  under  ground,  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate  until  resist- 

Augasta      ance  became  useless ;  and  then  the  fort  with  about  300  meo 

*^^^        surrendered  on  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Americans, 

during  the  siege,  had  about  40  men  killed  and  wounded.^ 

Geneni  On  the  22d  of  May,  general  Greene  laid  siege  to  Ninety  She, 

26*6*10**^  which  was  defended  by  lieutenant  colonel  Cruger  with  upward 

Ninety  Six.  of  500  men.    The  works  of  the  besiegers  were  carried  forward 

with  indefatigable  industry  and  success  undl  the  18th  of  June, 

when,  on  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  k>rd  Rawdon  for  the 

relief  of  the  place,  it  was  concluded  to  attempt  its  reductfoo  by 

assault.    The  assailants  displayed  great  resolution ;  but,  failing 

Jane  18.      of  success,  general  Grreene  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over 

Baiws  the    ^j^^  Saluda.     His  loss,  in  the  assault  and  previous  conflicts,  was 

about  150  men. 

The  British,  having  evacuated  all  their  posts  to  the  northward 
of  the  Santee  and  Congaree,  and  to  the  westward  of  Edisto, 
once  more  resumed  their  station  near  the  junction  of  the  Wateree 
and  Congaree.  Upon  this  movement,  general  Greene,  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  them  down  toward  Charlestown,  crossed  the 
Wateree  and  Congaree,  and  collected  his  whole  force  on  the 
south  side  of  the  last  mentioned  river.  On  his  approach,  the 
British  retired  about  forty  miles  nearer  Charlestown,  and  took 
post  at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  On  the  8th  of  September,  at  four 
ffl  the  morning,  general  Greene  advanced  with  2000  men,  to 

1  Captain  Michael  Rudolph  **  bore  a  preeminently  distinguished  part  in  eon- 
ductine  the  sieges  of  the  several  forts  reduced  in  the  interior  country,  and 
particularly  directed  that  against  Fort  Comwallis  at  Augusta."  Garden** 
Anecdotes.  Major  Garden  speaks  in  veiy  high  terms  of  me  military  talents 
and  conduct  of  "  the  captain,  under  whose  auspices  he  entered  the  army,  and 
whose  virtues  were  no  less  estimable  than  his  public  utility.'* — I  knew  capbdil 
Rudolph  in  Georgia,  after  the  war.  He  lived  near  Sunbury,  applauded  for  his 
exploits,  and  esteemed  for  his  virtues.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  I 
heard  nothing  more  of  him  untfl  tiie  year  1828,  when  tiie  gazettes  tranifiMmed 
him  into  manhal  Nst. 
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attack  them  in  their  encampment    His  army  moved  from  die     1781. 
ground  in  the  following  order.    The  South  and  North  Carolina 
militia,  commanded  by  generals  Marion  and  Pickens,  and  by 
colonel  Malmedy,   composed  the   front  line ;    the  continental 
troops,  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  led  on  by 

feneral  Sumner,  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  and  colonel 
l^illiams,  composed  the  second  line.  The  legion  of  lieutenant 
colonel  Lee  covered  the  right  flank;  and  the  state  troops  of 
South  Carolina,  under  lieutenant  colonel  Henderson,  covered  the 
left.  Lieutenant  colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry,  and  cap- 
tain Kirkwood  with  tlie  Delaware  troops,  formed  a  corps  de 
reserve.  As  the  army  advanced,  the  van  fell  in  with  two  parties 
of  the  British,  about  four  miles  from  the  camp  of  Eutaw,  and 
was  briskly  attacked ;  but  the  enemy,  on  receiving  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  state  troops,  and  a  charge  with  the  bayonet  from  the 
infantry  of  the  legion,  soon  retired.  On  notice  of  the  approach  Sept.  8. 
of  the  Americans,  lieutenant  colonel  Stewart,  who  commanded  5*JJj|*  ^ 
the  British  army,  immediately  formed  the  line  of  battle.  It  was 
drawn  up  obliquely  across  the  road,  on  the  heights  near  Eutaw 
Springs.  The  right  flank  was  covered  by  a^battalion,  command- 
ed by  major  Majoribanks,  the  left  of  which  approached  the  road, 
and  was  concealed  by  a  thick  hedge.  The  road  was  occupied 
by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  covering  party  of  infantry.  The 
front  line  of  the  Americans  continuing  to  fire  and  advance,  the 
action  soon  became  general.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
colonel  Williams  and  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  with  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  continentals,  were  ordered  to  charge  with 
trailed  arms;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  mtrepidity  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed.  The  troops  rushed  on  in 
good  order  through  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
and  bore  down  all  before  them.  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  Lieut,  coh 
while  leading  on  his  men  to  the  decisive  charge,  received  a  Campbell 
mortal  wound.  On  inquiring,  after  he  had  fallen,  who  gave  way,  "ounded. 
and  being  told,  that  the  British  were  fleeing  in  all  quarters,  he 
said,  "  I  die  contented,^'  and  immediately  expired.  A  part  of 
the  British  line,  consisting  of  new  troops,  broke,  and  fled ;  but 
the  veteran  corps  received  the  charge  of  the  assailants  on  the 
points  of  their  bayonets.  The  hostile  ranks  were  a  short  time 
mtermingled,  and  the  officers  fought  hand  to  hand;  but  Lee, 
who  had  turned  the  British  left  flank,  charging  them  at  this 
instant  in  the  rear,  their  line  was  soon  completely  broken,  and 
driven  off  the  field.  They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
Americans,  who  took  upward  of  500  of  them  prisoners.  The 
enemy,  on  their  retreat,  took  post  in  a  large  three  story  brick 
house,  and  in  a  picketed  garden ;  and  from  these  advantageous 
positions  renewed  the  action.     Four  6  pounders  were  ordered 
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1781.    up  before  the  bouse;   but  the  Americans  were  compelled  to 
s^-v^^^  leave  these  pieces  and  retire.    They  formed  again  at  a  small 
distance  in  the  woods ;  but  general  Greene,  thinking  it  inexpe- 
dient to  renew  the  desperate  attempt,  left  a  strong  picket  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  retired  widi  bis  prisoners  to  the  ground  from 
which  he  had  marched  in  the  morning.    In  the  evening  of  tbe 
next  day,  lieutenant  colonel  Stewart,  leaving  70  of  his  wounded 
men  and  1000  stand  of  arms,  moved  from  Eutaw  toward  Charlea- 
LoM  in  Uie  town.    The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  prispners,  was  sup- 
i>*tti«-        posed  to  be  not  less  than  1 100  men.^    The  loss  of  the  Amencaosi 
m  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  555. 

Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  every  corps  in  the  army ; 
and  a  resolution  for  presenung  to  major  general  Greene,  "  as  an 
honourable  testimony  of  his  merit,  a  British  standard,  and  a 
golden  medal,  emblematic  of  the  battle,  and  of  his  victory." 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  revo- 
lutionary war  in  South  Carolina. 
Operationa  Virginia  was  destined  to  be  a  theatre  of  still  more  decisive 
in  Viiginia.  operations.  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Petersburg,  without  much 
opposition,  on  the  20th  of  May ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with 
major  general  Phillips,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful 
army.  The  defensive  operations,  in  opposition  to  this  hostile 
force,  were  principally  entrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.^ 
The  marquis  advanced  to  Richmond;  but  such  was  the  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  British,  that  be  retired 
with  his  litde  army,  which  consisted  of  about  1000  regulars, 
2000  militia,  and  60  dragoons.  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced 
from  Petersburg  to  James  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Westown  ; 
and,  marching  through  Hanover  county,  crossed  the  Pamunkej 
river.  The  young  marquis  followed  his  motions,  but  at  a  guarded 
distance ;  and  his  judgment  in  the  selecdon  of  posts,  with  tbe 

I'lt  was  stated  by  themselves  to  be  693  men;  of  whom  86  only  were  kfflod 
in  the  field.  General  Greene,  in  his  letter  to  congress  of  11  September,  says, 
that,  including  70  wounded  who  were  left  at  Eutaw,  he  had  made  600  ptisonen. 
"  The  fugitives,'*  he  observes,  **  spread  such  an  ahum,  that  tbe  enemy  bumf 
their  provisions  at  Dorchester,  and  quitted  their  post  at  Fairlawn.  Nothing  but 
the  brick  bouse,  and  their  strong  post  at  Eutaw's,  hindered  ihe  remains  of  die 
British  army  from  falline  into  our  hands."  Greneral  Greene  testitified  h^ 
respect  for  the  memory  of  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell.  Colonel  Hendevsoo,  m 
valuable  officer,  received  a  dangerous  wound  during  the  action,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  South  Carolina  state  troops  devolved  on  colonel  Wade  Hampton* 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  who  made  a  very  spirited  charee,  in  whicn  he 
took  upwards  of  100  prisoners.  In  this  confusion,  colonel  Washington  bioughl 
up  the  corps  de  reserve,  and  charged  the  enemy  so  briskly  on  the  left,  as  to 
give  them  no  time  to  rally ;  and  upwards  of  600  were  taken  prisoners.  Colonel 
Washington  was  wounded;  and,  while  disengaging  himself  from  his  horie, 
which  was  shot  under  him,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

3  The  marquis  had  been  detached  early  in  the  year  from  the  main  aimy 
to  Virginia,  to  cooperate  with  the  French  fleet  in  attempting  the  capture  of 
Arnold. 
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vigour  of'his  movements,  would  have  reflected  honour  on  a     1781. 
veteran  commander.     In  the  course  of  these  marches  and  coun-  \^^y^tj^ 
termarches*,  immense  quantities  of  property  were  destroyed  by 
the  British  troops,  and  several  unimportant  skirmishes  took  place* 
Earl  Cornwallis,  who  had  marched  with  his  army  to  Portsn^outh^ 
was  at  length  instructed  by  an  express  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  secure  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Hampton  road,  as  a  station  for 
line  of  battle  ships ;  and  was  allowed  to  detain  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  forces  under  his  command  for  completing  that 
service.     A  strong  and  permanent  place  of  arms  in  the  Chesa- 
peak,  for  the  security  ot  both  the  array  and  navy,  being  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  campaign,  and  Portsmouth  and  Hampton 
road  having  been  pronounced  unfit  for  that  purpose ;  Portsmouth 
was  evacuated,  and  the  British  troops,  amounting  to  7000  men, 
were  transferred  to  Yorktown.     Lord  Cornwallis  assiduously 
applied  himself  to  fortiiy  his  new  posts.     While  the  officers  of 
the  Briush  navy  were  expecting  to  be  joined  by  their  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies,  preparatory  to  vigorous  operations  in  Virginia, 
count  de  Grasse  with   a   French  fleet  ot  28  sail  of  the  line 
entered  the  Chesapeak ;   and,  having  blocked  up  York  river 
with  three  large  ships  and  some  frigates,  moored  the  principal 
part  of  his  fleet  in  Lynnhaven  Bay.  From  this  fleet  3200  French 
troops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  St.  Simon,  were  disem- 
barked, and  soon  after  formed  a  junction  with  the  continental 
troops  under  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  and  the  whole  com- 
bined army  took  post  at  Williamsburg.     Admiral  Graves  with 
20  sail  of  the  line  attempted  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis ;  but, 
when  he  appeared  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  M.  de  Grasse  went  ^^^ 
out  to  meet  him,  and  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place.  NiTtl  en- 
While  the  two  admirals  were  manoeuvring  near  the  mouth  of  the  fSH^tomo^ 
Chesapeak,  count  de  Barras  with  a  French  fleet  of  eight  line  of 
battle  ships  from  Rhode  Island  passed  the  British  fleet  in  the 
night,  and  got  within  the  capes  of  Virginia  ;  and  by  this  combi- 
nation the  French  had  a  decided  superiority.     Admiral  Graves 
soon  took  his  departure ;  and  M.  de  Grasse  re-entered  the  Ches- 
apeak. 

In  the  mean  time  the  combmed  forces  of  France  and  America,  Pitnofth* 
by  an  effectual  but  unsuspected  plan  of  operations,  were  tend-  «""!•«"• 
ing,  as  to  a  central  point,  to  Virginia.  As  early  as  the  month  of 
May,  a  plan  of  the  whole  campaign  had  been  fixed  on  by  general 
Washington  in  consultation  with  generals  Knox  and  Du  Portrail  on 
tne  part  of  the  Americans,  and  count  de  Rochambeau  and  the 
chevalier  Chastellux  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  an  interview 
at  Wethersfield.  The  project  was,  to  lay  siege  to  New  York  in 
concert  with  a  French  fleet,  which  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in 
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1781.  tbe  month  of  August.  In  prosecution  (^  dns  [dan,  tbe  nordieal 
s^-v*-^  states  were  called  on  to  fill  up  their  battalions,  and  to  have  tbeir 
quotas  of  militia  in  readiness,  on  a  week's  notice.  Tbe  French 
troops  marcbefd  from  Rhode  Island,  and  joined  the  Americaa 
army  early  in  July.  About  the  same  time,  general  Wastaingtm 
marched  his  army  from  its  winter  encampment,  near  Peek's  Eill^. 
to  the  vicinity  of  King's  Bridge ;  general  Lincoln  fell  down 
North  river,  and  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  Fort  IiuU^ 
pendence  formerly  stood ;  and  the  British  with  almost  the  wholo 
of  their  force  retired  to  York  Island.  General  WasbingtOQ 
diligent  in  preparing  to  commence  operations  against  New 
Flat  bottomed  boats,  sufficient  to  transport  5000  men^  were  bait 
near  Albany,  and  brought  down  Hudson's  river  to  the  neigUkxv* 
hood  of  tbe  American  army ;  ovens  were  built  opposite  to  StatBO. 
Island  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops ;  and  every  movemenr 
pi^^  was  made  for  the  commencement  of  a  siege.     About  the  middle 

chained,  of  August,  general  Washington  was  induced  to  make  a  total 
change  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Tbe  tardiness  of  the  states 
in  filling  up  their  battalions  and  embodying  their  militia  ^  tbs 
peculiar  situation  of  lord  Comwallis  in  Virginia ;  the  arrival  of  a 
re-enforcement  of  3000  Grermans  from  Europe  to  New  York;, 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  in  that  city ;  and  especially  intdli^ 
gence  firom  count  de  Grasse,  that  his  destination  was  fixed  to  the 
Chesapeak,  determined  the  general  to  direct  the  operatiaiis  of 
the  combined  arms  against  lord  Cornwallis.  Having,  resolved  to 
lead  the  expedition  in  person,  he  committed  the  dedfeoce  of  the 
posts  on  Hudson's  river  to  major  general  Heath,  and  proceeded 
OD  the  grand  enterprise.  While,  with  consummate  addreas^  he 
kept  up  the  appearance  of  aa  intention  to  attack  New  Y<»1d;. 
the  aUied  army,  amounting  collectively  to  12,000  men,  crontd' 
die  North  river,  and  passed  on  by  the  way  of  Philadelpbia  te* 
Yorktown.  General  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau  veaob- 
ed  Williamsburg  on  the  14th  of  September ;  and  with  generals 
Chastellux,  Du  Portrail,  and  Knox,  visited  count  de  Grasse  on 
board  his  ship,  and  aereed  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

Yorktown  is  a  small  village  on  the  south  side  of  York  rifaar, 
whose  southern  banks  are  high,  and  in  whose  waters  a  diip  c^ 
the  line  may  ride  with  safety.  Gloucester  Point  is  a  pieoe  of 
land  on  the  opposite  shore,  projecting  deeply  into  diiB  river» 
Both  these  posts  were  occupied  by  lord  Comwallis ;  and  a  com- 
munication between  them  was  commanded  by  his  batteries,  and' 
by  some  ships  of  war.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  en- 
camped on  the  open  grounds  about  Yorktown,  within  a  range  of 
outer  redoubts  and  field  works ;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton 
witii  a  detachment  of  600  or  700  men  held  the  post  at  Glouces- 
ter Point    The  legion  of  the  duke  de  Lauzuui  and  a  brigade  of 
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militia  under  genertl  Weedon,  the  whole  conunanded  bjr  die    r78I. 
French  general  De  Cboisi,  were  directed  to  watch  and  restrain  >«^v^/ 
the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  grand  combined 
army,  on  the  30th  of  September,  moved  down  to  the  investiture 
of  Yorktown.     In  the  evening,  the  troops  halted  about  two  miles 
fiom  York,  and  lay  all  night  on  their  arms.     Causeways  having 
been  constructed  in  the  night  over  a  morass  in  front  of  the  Briti«£ 
worics,*  the.  continental  mfantry  marched  the  next  morning  in 
cdumns  to  the  right  of  the  combined  forces.    A  few  cannon  Septsa. 
shot  were  fired  from  the  British  work  on  the  Hampton  road ;  ™™'*"' 
and  some  riflemen  skirmished  with  the  pickets  of  the  Anspach 
bttttalioDs  on  the  left.    The  two  armies  cautiously  observed  each 
other;    but  nothing  material  occurred  until  evening,  when  an 
express  boat  arrived  at  Yorktown  with  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Chnton  to  earl  Comwallis,  giving  him  assurance,  that  joint  ex- 
ertions of  the  army  and  navy  would  be  made  for  his  relief. 
To  this  letter  is  attributed  an  order  for  the  British  troo[|s  to  quit 
the  outward  and  redre  to  the  inner  position  ;  in  compliance  with 
which,  that  movement  was  efiected  before  daybreak.    The  next 
morning,  colonel  Scammell  with  a  reconnoitring  party,  falling  in  — 90. 
with  a  detachment  of  picked  dragoons,  was  driven  back,  and  ^u^uml 
in  attempting  a  retreat  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  his  death  was  deeply 
lamented.    In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  allies  took  pos-  J^^JT 
sesskm  of  the  ground  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  British. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,  the  French  and  Americans  BatteriM 
opened  their  batteries.     On  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  second  oftnU. 
parallel  was  opened  within  300  yztds  of  the  Britbh  lines.    The 
besi^ers  being  annoyed  in  their  trenches  by  two  redoubts  that  were 
advanced  in  front  ot  the  British  works,  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
them  by  storm.     The  reduction  of  one  redoubt  was  committed  to 
the  French ;  of  the  other,  to  the  Americans.    The  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  commanded  the  American  detachment  of  light  infantry, 
against  the  redoubt  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  works ; 
and  the  baron  de  Viominel  led  the  French  grenadiers  and  chas- 
seurs against  the  other,  which  was  farther  toward  the  British 
right,  and  nearer  the  French  lines.     On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  TwoBritidi 
the  two  detachments  moved  firmly  to  the   assauk.     Colonel  redoabu 
Hamilton  led  the  advanced  corps  of  the  Americans ;  and  colonel      ^' 
Laurens,  at  the  head  of  80  men,  turned  the  redoubt,  in  order  to 
take  the  garrison  in  reverse,  and  intercept  their  retreat.     The 
troops  rushed  to  the  assault  with  unloaded  arms,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  carried   the   redoubt  with  inconsiderable  loss.^    The 


1  One  serEeant  and  8  privates  were  kflled ;  and  1  lieutenant  colonel,  4  cap- 
taiiMy  1  fubaltem,  1  sergMnt,  and  26  lank  and  file,  wounded.    Thera  waa  no 
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1781.    French  were  ako  successfiiL    The  redoubt  assigned  to  them 
\^-v-*^/  was  soon  carried,  but  with  less  rapidity  and  greater  loss.^    These 
two  redoubts  were  included  the  same  night  in  the  second  parallel, 
and  £icilitated  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  besiegers. 
Atmtie.  On  the  16th,  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  garrison  by  a  party 

of  350,  commanded  by  Ueutenant  colonel  Abercrombie,  who 
forced  two  batteries,  and  roiked  eleven  pieces  of  cannon ;  but 
the  guards  from  the  trenches  immediately  advancing  on  them, 
Aey  retreated,  and  the  pieces  which  they  had  hastily  spiked, 
were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  the  besiegers  opened  several  batteries  in  their  second  paral- 
lel ;  and  in  the  whole  line  of  batteries  nearly  100  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  were  now  mounted.  The  works  of  the  besieged  were 
ao  universally  in  ruins,  as  to  be  m  no  condition  to  sustain  the  fire 
which  might  be  expected  the  next  day.  In  this  extremity,  lord 
Comwallis  boldly  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape  by  land  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  His  plan  was,  to  cross  over  in  die 
'  night  to  Gloucester  Point ;  cut  to  pieces  or  disperse  the  troops 
under  De  Choise  ;  and,  mounting  Us  infantry  on  the  horses  be- 
longbg  to  that  detachment,  and  on  others  to  be  seized  on  the 
road,  to  cain  the  fords  of  the  great  rivers ;  and,  forcing  his  way 
through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  royal  army  at  New  York.     In  prosecution  of  this  des- 

gyrate  design,  one  embarkation  of  his  troops  crossed  over  to  the 
obt ;  but  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  boats, 
and  friistrated  the  scheme. 
New  iMtte-  In  the  morning  of  the  17tb,  several  new  batteries  were  opened 
fiesopenedi  j^^  ^j^^  second  parallel ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  lord  Comwallis, 
as  well  as  of  his  engineers,  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable. 
About  ten  in  the  forenoon,  his  lordship,  in  a  letter  to  general 
Washington,  requested  that  there  might  be  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties for  24  hours,  and  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed 
to  digest  terms  of  capitulation.  The  American  general  in  his 
answer  declared  his  "  ardent  desire  to  spare  the  farther  efiiision 
of  blood,  and  his  readiness  to  listen  to  such  terms  as  were  ad- 
misfflble ;"  and  granted  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  two  hours. 
The  general  propositions,  stated  by  lord  Comwallis  for  the  basb 
of  the  proposed  negotiation,  being  such  as  to  lead  to  an  opinion 
that  the  terms  of  capitulation  might  without  much  difficulty  be 
adjusted,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  prolonged  through  the 
night.     Commissioners  were  appointed  the  next  day  to  digest 

retaliation  of  the  recent  carnage  at  Fort  Griswold.  Tlie  assailants  kiDed  not  a 
man,  except  in  action.  "  Incapable  of  imitating:  examples  of  barbarity,  and 
loTEetting  recent  provocation,  the  soldiery  spared  every  man  that  ceased  to 

I  Tb»  kMfy  in  IdDed  and  wounded,  was  neariy  100  men. 
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into  foraa,  such  articles  as  general  Washington  had  drawn  up  and    '1781. 
proposed  to  lord  Comwallis;  and  early  the  next  morning  the   >,^>v^«^/ 
American  general  sent  them  to  his  lordship  with  a  letter,  express- 
ing hb  expectation,  that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven,  and 
that  the  garrison  would  march  out  by  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  Comwallis,  submitting  to  a  necessity  absolutely  inevitable,  ^'  ^^ 
surrendered  the  posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  with  of'teid" 
the  garrison,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  with  the  seamen,  to  Gomwallii. 
the  land  and  naval  officers  of  America  and  France.     By  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  the  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms 
and  private  property.     The   soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  due 

Proportion  of  officers,  were  to  remain  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  officers,  not  required  for  this  service, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  maritime 
port,  occupied  by  the  English  in  America.^ 

The  garrison  marched  out  of  the  town  with  colours  cased ; 
and  general  Lincoln,  by  appointment,  received  the  submission  of 
the  royal  army  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
mission of  his  own  army  had  been  previously  made,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Charlestown.  The  whole  army  merited  great  appro- 
bation ;  but  the  artillerists  and  engineers  received  the  highest 
applause.  Generals  Du  Portrail  and  Knox  were  each  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  general;  lieutenant  colonel  Gouvion  and 
captain  Rochefontaine  were  each  advanced  a  grade  by  brevet. 
Generals  Lincoln,  de  la  Fayette,  and  Steuben,  were  particularly 
mentioned  by  the  commander  in  chief  in  his  orders  the  day  after 
the  capitulation ;  and  governor  Nelson,  who  remained  in  the  field 
during  the  siege,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  who 
exerted  himself  to  furnish  the  army  with  supplies,  was  very 
honourably  mentioned.  The  count  de  Rochambeau  received 
the  highest  acknowledgments ;  and  several  other  French  officers 
were  named  with  distinction.  Congress,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  important  victory,  passed  resolutions,  returning  the  thanks 

1  The  army,  with  the  artiUery,  anns,  accoutrements,  military  chest,  and  all 
public  stores,  were  surrendered  to  genera]  Washington ;  the  ships  and  seamen, 
to  the  count  de  Grasse.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to 
7073 ;  of  which  number  5950  were  rank  and  file. 

Garrison  of  York    .     .    .    3273  Sick  and  wounded    .    .    1988 

*'        Gloucester    .      744  4017 

Fit  for  duty        4017  Total  of  rank  and  file         6950 

To  the  7073  prisoners  arc  to  be  added  6  commbsioned  and  28  non  commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  taken  prisoners  in  the  two  redoubts,  and  in  the  sortie 
made  by  the  garrison.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  552.  The  loss  of  the  combined 
army,  in  killed,  was  about  300. — ^The  allied  army,  to  which  that  of  lord  Com- 
wallis surrendered,  has  been  estimated  at  16000  men.  The  French  amounted  to 
7000 ;  the  continental  troops,  to  about  6500 ;  and  the  militia,  to  about  8500. 
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1781.  of  the  United  States  to  the  oonmuuider  in  cfaief^  Id  the  oouot  cfo 
s^v^^i/  Rocbambeau,  to  the  count  de  Grasse,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
different  corps,  and  the  men  under  them.  It  was  also  resolved, 
that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  with 
blems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  his 
Christian  majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  narratiTe  of  the 
surrender  of  earl  Comwallis. 

General  Washington,  on  this  yery  ioyful  occasion,  ordered, 
4hat  those  who  were  under  arrest,  should  be  pardoned  and  set  eC 
liber^ ;  and  closed  bis  orders  in  the  following  pious  and  im- 
pressive manner :  "  Divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-monovr 
m  the  different  brigades  and  divisions.  The  commander  in  cluef 
recommends,  that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  asnet 
at  it  with  a  serious  deportment,  and  that  sensibili^  of  heart, 
which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  particular  mterpoatioo 
of  divipe  Providence  in  our  favour  claims."^  Congress  resolved 
to  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church,  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  arms  with 
success ;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  the  ISth  day  of 
December  *'  as  a  da^  of  general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  oo 
account  of  this  signal  mterposition  of  divine  Providence." 
lUfoit  oC  The  capture  of  lord  Comwallis  may  be  considered  as  the 
^J^T  ^^^S  scene  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Events  of  less  magni- 
SLf.  tude,  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year,  require  less  detail. 
On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line  of  the  continentsd  army,  and  soon  became  ao 
universal  in  the  line  of  that  state,  as  to  defy  all  oppom&oo* 
A  destitution  of  pay  and  of  suitable  cbthbg  was  the  cause  of 
the  mutiny.  Congress  sent  a  committee  of  their  body  to  pro* 
cure  an  accommodation.  The  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  being 
and  of  the  fqunded  in  justice,  were  redressed,  and  the  revolt  was  completie- 
i^^JI^  ly  quelled.  A  part  of  the  Jersey  troops  soon  after  revdted ;  but 
g'  ■       ■        ■  ■      ■  I  II 

I  The  piety  of  a  conqueror  forms  an  immortal  wreath,  which  wiD  flouilrii 

Ehctn  <he  laurel  shall  have  withered.  Timoleoo,  in  reply  to  the  ealojduoM 
Tished  on  him  hy  the  S3rracu9ans,  said, «  The  eods  had  decreed  to  save  Slaly : 
I  tiiank  them  that  Hiay  chose  me  to  he  the  instniment  of  their  goodnea." 
Washington,  with  rimilar  hut  more  enlightened  piety,  uniformly  ascribed  bit 
successes,  and  eveiy  propitious  event,  to  the  divine  agency.  In  August,  1778^ 
he  remarked :  "  It  is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful  to  contempkta, 
that  aAer  two  years  manceuvring  and  under]^iog  the  stran^t  vicissitudes,  tfttt 
perhaps  ever  attended  any  one  contest  smce  the  creation,  both  armies  am 
Drouf^t  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the  offending  pjety  in  the 
beginninff  is  now  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe  lor  defenctt. 
T&  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he  must  be 


worse  than  an  in6del,  who  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked,  who  has  not  jpati* 
h,^  obtenred :  **  In  no  instance  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  tae 


tude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations."   In  the  case  of  Arnold's  tread 


interposition  of  Providence  appeared  more  remaricably  coospicuousy  than  In  the 
resciM  of  the  poit  and  ganifon  of  Weit  Point'' 


^hj  fffodeor  atti  tigoroos  measureB  thb  levok  was  aeaAM&aUjr    178h 
suppressed.  v^S/^-^/ 

Beoedict  Amdd,  who,  after  his  treachery  to  his  country,  had  EnedHte 
been  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  royal  army,  made  a  ^ni^^ 
descent  on  Virginia  m  January,  with  about  1500  men,  and  com-  pnU; 
initled  extensive  ravages  on  the  unprotected  coasts  of  diat  state.^ 

While  the  combined  armies  were  advancing  to  the  siege  of  *^  ^^^ 
Torktown,  general  Arnold,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Virginia,  ^'°"**** 
was  appointed  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  New  London. 
The  troops  employed  in  this  service,  were  landed  on  each  side 
of  the  harbour  in  two  detachments ;  the  one  commanded  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Eyre,  and  the  other  by  general  Arnold.    New 
London  is  a  seaport  town,  situated  near  die  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
audi  4m  the  west  side  of  that  river.     For  the  defence  of  the 
plM^  there  had  been  constructed  below  the  town,  and  on  the 
wfiHM  side  of  the  harbour,  a  fort,  called  Fort  TrumbtiU,  with  a 
redoabt ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on  Grroton  Hill,  another  fort,  called 
Fort  Griswold,  a  strong  square  fortification,  insufficiently  garrison- 
edw     Fort  Trumbull,  the  redoubt,  and  the  town  of  New  London,  Sept  & 
being  totally  untenable,  were  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  Ar-  ll^^km 
nold,  who  took  possession  of  them  with  inconsiderable  loss.    Fort 
Grfiswokl  was  defended  by  colonel  Ledyard  with  a  garrison  of  and  Fort 
about  160  men,  some  of  whom  had  just  evacuated  the  works  on  ^"'^^^^ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     On  the  rejection  of  a  summons 
to  surrender,  the  British  marched  up  to  the  assault  on  three 
sides ;  and,  thoueh  the  ascent  was  steep,  and  a  continued  fire 
was  directed  against  them,  they  at  length  made  a  lodgment  oo 
the^dilch  and  fraized  work,  and  entered  the  embrazures  with 
charged  bayonets.    An  officer  of  the  conquering  troops,  on  en-* 
tetin^  the  fort,  asked  who  commanded.     *^l  did,"  answered 
cokmel  Ledyard,  "  but  you  do  now,"  and  presented  him  his 
sword,  which  was  instandy  plunged  into  his  own  bosom.     Al- 
though resistance  had  now  ceased,  yet,  to  the  indelible  infamy  of 
the  conquerors,  they  commenced  a  merciless  slaughter,  which 
*'  was  kept  up  until  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  killed  or 
wounded."    The  town  of  New  London,  and  the  stores  con-  NewLon-  « 
tained  in  it,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  general  Arnold,  having  ^^^  ^mud** 
completed  the  object  of  the  expedition,  returned  in  eight  days  to 
New  York.* 


i^Mhi 


1  AraoM  landed  his  men  about  15  miles  below  Richmond,  and  marched  into 
Ihit  town  on  the  5th  of  January.  The  public  stores  and  buUdings  there,  and 
many  stores,  mills,  and  vessels  in  other  places,  were  taken,  or  destroyed. 

S  Colonel  Eyre,  the  commander  of  the  British  detachment  in  the  assault  on 
Fort  Griswold,  and  major  Montgomery^  the  second  in  command,  were  IdUed. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  enemy  wasls  Idlled,  and  145  wounded.  There  wera 
160  men  in  the  Fort,  of  which  number  80  were  killed,  40  wounded,  and  4iS 
taken  pnaonen .    Of  the  80  killed,  60  belonged  to  Groton.    Pies.  Stiles,  Lit 
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The  Cherokee  Indians  having  made  an  inourddn  into  Ninetjr 
Six  district,  in  South  Carolina,  massacred  some  families,  and 
burned  several  houses;  general  Pickens,  at  the  head  of  394 
militia  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  penetrated  into  their  country, 
and  in  fourteen  days  burned  13  towns  and  villages,  killed  upward 
of  40  Indians,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.^ 

Don  Gralvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  took  Pensa- 
cola  from  the  British,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  soon  after  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida. 

Articles  of  union  were  agreed  upon  in  February,  between  the 
legislature  of  Vermont  and  a  convention  held  at  Cornish,  by 
which  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  east  of  Connecticut  riverjai^ 
west  of  the  "  Mason  line,"  were  taken  into  Union  with  Vermoot* 
On  the  5th  of  April  the  union  of  the  grants,  east  and  weslj||t 
Connecticut  river,  was  consummated ;  and  on  the  following  dif^ 
35  representatives,  from  the  grants  east  of  Connecticut  river, 
took  their  seats  in  the  general  assembly  of  that  state.^ 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Henry  Laurens  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  house  of  commons,  stating.  That  for  many  years,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life  and  fortune,  he  laboured  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en the  ancient  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  ; 
and  that  in  no  instance  be  ever  excited  on  either  side  the  dissen- 
sions which  separated  them :  That  the  commencement  of  the 
i)resent  war  was  a  subject  of  great  grief  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
bresaw  and  foretold,  m  letters  now  extant,  the  distresses  which 
both  countries  experience  at  this  day  :  That  in  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  he  extended  every  act  of  kindness  in  his  power 
to  persons  called  Loyalists  and  Quietists,  as  well  as  to  British 
prisoners  of  war ;  very  ample  proofs  of  which  he  can  produce : 
That  he  was  captured  on  the  American  coast,  Grst  landed  upon 
American  ground,  where  he  saw  exchanges  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  a  course  of  negotiation ;  and  that  such  ex- 
changes and  enlargements  upon  parole  are  mutually  and  daily 
practised  in  America :  That  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1780,  being  then  dangerously  ill;  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  has,  in  many  respects,  particularly  by  being  de- 
prived (with  very  little  exception)  of  the  visits  and  consultations 


Diary,  information  from  Rev.  Mr.  Kinne.  **  It  is  a  fact,  which  seems  to  mani- 
fest the  respect  entertained  by  this  detachment  for  tiie  militia  of  Connecticttt, 
that  their  retreat  was  so  early,  as  to  leave  the  barracks  at  Fort  Gtiswold  standing, 
and  a  magazine  of  powder  at  that  place  untouched.*'    Marshall. 

1  This  success  is  ascribed  to  a  new  method  of  fighting  Indians,  introduced  on 
this  occasion.  The  American  militia  rushed  forward  on  horseback,  and  charged 
the  Indians  with  drawn  swords.  The  Cherokees  again  sued  for  peace,  and  ob- 
tained it 

•  Yennont  State  Pttpen,  182—187. 
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of  bis  children  and  other  relations  and  friends,  suffered  under  a  1781. 
degree  of  rigour  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unexampled  in  modern  v^^v^^^ 
British  history  :  That  from  long  confinement,  and  the  want  of 
proper  exercise,  and  other  obvious  causes,  his  bodily  health  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  that  he  is  now  in  a  languishing  state  :  He 
therefore  humbly  prayed  their  Honours  would  condescend  to 
take  his  case  into  consideration ;  and,  under  proper  conditions 
and  restrictions,  grant  him  enlargement,  or  such  other  relief  as  to 
their  wisdom  and  benignity  should  seem  fitting.^ 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  founded.'  Academy. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  Staples  Free  School  Muf.Med< 
in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  were  incorporated.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Sodety. 
Salter  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  made  a  donation  to  Yale  Col-  DonatioDto 
lege  of  a  house  and  200  acres  of  land  for  a  Hebrew  Professor.     ^'  ^^^'^^^t^ 

The  Vermont  Gazette  was  first  published. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  congress  resolved,  that  the  respective  Retolotlon 
states  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ofCongww. 
with  their  quotas  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  war  depart- 
ment and  civil  list  for  the  ensuing  year.^ 

Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  was  executed  at  Col.  HajM 
Charlestown  on  the  4th  of  August,  by  order  of  lord  Rawdon  and  «««<»^ 
colonel  Balfour.^ 

1  Annual  Register.  This  Petition  is  dated,  **  Tower  of  London,  Dec.  1, 
1781 ; "  and  it  "  was  presented  to  the  House  in  the  form  in  whidi  it  came  out 
of  Mr.  Laurens's  own  hand,  it  being  written  by  him  in  the  Tower  with  a  leaden 

pencil." Mr.  Laurens  was  soon  after  released ;  but  his  confinement  in  the 

tower  for  more  than  14  months,  '<  so  far  undermined  his  constitution,  that  he 
never  afterwards  enjoyed  good  health."    Ramsay. 

S  This  academy  was  founded  by  the  Honourable  John  Phillips,  x^.d.  of 
Exeter.     See  a.  d.  17S0. 

3  The  committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  several  states 
of  the  monies  to  be  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  reported  the 
following  proportions : 


New  Hampshire 

.     173,.398 

Delaware     .    . 

.     112,085 

Massachusetts   .     . 

.  1307,506 

Maryland     .     . 

.     938,996 

Rhode  Island     .     . 

.     .     216,184 

Virginia  .    .    . 

.  1307,594 

Connecticut      .     . 

.     .     727,196 

North  Carolina 

.     622,677 

New  York     .     ,     . 

.     .     373,598 

South  Carolina 

.    873,598 

New  Jersey  .     . 

.     .     4^5,679 

Geoi^a  .         • 

24,905 

Pennsylvania     .    . 

.  1120,794 

8,000,000  dol- 
lars, or  £1,800,000  sterling.  By  a  statement  of  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  from  the 
Office  of  Finance,  Oct.  15,  1781,  it  appears,  that  a  subsidy,  granted  by  the  king 
of  France  to  the  Uoited  States,  was  .        .        .        6,000,000. livres 

Loan  opened  in  Holland  ....       10,000,000    ** 

total  sixteen  million  livres ;  on  the  whole  of  which,  after  a  deduction  of  12,983,601 
livres,  there  remained  a  balance  of  3,016,499  livres.  "  This  with  the  sum 
brought  by  colonel  Laurens  may  be  considered  as  of  the  value  of  about  one 
million  dollars,  which  is  the  utmost."  See  The  Remembrancer,  for  the  year 
1782,  Part  H.  60—66.  The  loan  in  Holland  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Adams, 
27  February,  1781. 

4  After  the  reduction  of  Charlestown,  colonel  Hajme  had,  with  some  restric- 
ticms,  subscribed  a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
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Major  general  Phillips,  of  the  British  army,  died  at  Petersburg 
in  Virginia,  in  May.  Josiah  Smith,  minister  in  CharlestowD^ 
South  Carolina,  died  at  the  age  of  77  years.^ 

1782. 

The  capture  of  a  second  British  army  in  America  essentiaOj 
affected  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  It  rendered  the  Americao 
war  unpopular  in  Great  Britain,  and  emboldened  the  minority  in 
parliament  more  vigorously  to  oppose  its  continuance.     After 

afterward, from  an  "  open  breach  of  contract**  on  the  part  of  Uie  British,  and 
their  inability  to  afford  him  the  promised  protection  for  his  allegiance,  be  wa0 
led  to  consider  himself  released  from  his  engagements,  and,  on  solicitation,  took 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  militia  in  Carolina.  Falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  while  in  arms,  he  was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  provost ;  and,  thou^ 
he  was  at  first  promised  a  trial,  and  had  comisel  prepared  to  justify  his  conduct 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  usages  of  war ;  yet  this  privilege  was  finaJ^ 
refused,  and  he  was  ordered  for  execution.  The  royal  lieutenant  governor  Bull, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  both  loyalists  and  Ameri- 
cans, interceded  for  his  life.  The  ladies  of  that  town  generally  signed  a  petitMMi 
in  his  behalf.  His  children,  accompanied  by  some  near  relations,  begged,  on 
their  bended  knees,  for  the  life  of  their  father.  These  intercessions  "  direw 
tears  from  many  a  hard  eye ;  *'  but  the  British  commanders  were  inflexible. 
Colonel  Hajme  submitted  to  his  destiny  with  decent  firmness,  composure,  and 
dignity.  "  Thus  fell,**  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  **  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  brave  officer, 
a  worthy  citizen,  a  just  and  upright  man ;  furnishing  an  example  of  heroism  in 
deadi,  Uiat  extorted  a  confession  from  his  enemies,  that,  though  be  did  not  die 
in  a  good  cause,  he  must  at  least  have  acted  from  a  persuasion  of  its  being  so.'* 

I  He  was  bom  in  Charlestown  in  1704,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1725.  He  was  the  first  native  of  Carolina  who  obtained  a  depree  fiom  a 
college ;  and  he,  lieutenant  governor  William  Bull,  Dr.  John  Moultne,  and  Rer. 
John  Osgood  of  Dorchester,  were  all  the  natives  who  obtained  that  honour  for 
the  first  90  years  after  the  setUement  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
public  preacher  for  60  years,  and  an  author  for  45.  He  was  ordained  in  Boston 
as  minister  for  Bermuda  in  1726,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  independ- 
ent congregational  church  in  Charlestown.  <*  He  was  a  respectable  prea^er,  a 
learned  divine,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  reputation.**  He  published  an 
octavo  volume  of  sermons  in  1752,  and  at  different  times,  several  occasional 
discourses ;  "  all  of  which  were  well  received,  and  are  still  highly  esteemed.*' 
In  1781,  he  with  the  family  of  his  son  Josiah  Smith,  then  a  pnsoner  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, were  all  ordered  away  from  Charlestown,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia, 
where  shortly  after  he  died.  "  His  venerable^ age,  distinguished  eminence  in 
the  church  as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  his  steady  patriotism  and  personal 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  excited  a  general  sympathy  in  his  behalf. 
Though  he  died  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he  vras  particularly  honoured. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Philadelphia  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  with- 
in the  walls  of  their  Arch-street  church,  and  between  the  remains  of  his  two 
fiiends  the  Rev.  GUbert  Tennent  and  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  late  president  of 
Princeton  College.**  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  524— -526.  Miller,  iL  S63. 
Allen,  Biog.  Diet. 

General  authorities  for  1781 :  Ramsay,  Amer.  Revol.  ii.  c.  21 — 25,  Revol. 
S.  Carolina,  ii.  c.  12, 13,  and  Hist.  S.  Carolina;  Gordon,  iii.  Lett.  6 — 10 ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  c.  7 — 10 ;  Heath*s  Memoirs ;  Stedman,  ii ;  Tarlcton,  c.  4 — 6 ;  Narrative 
of  Sir  H.  Clinton ;  Correspondence  between  Sir  H.  Clinton  and  earl  Com- 
waUis;  Stokes,  British  Colonies;  Remembrancer  for  1781;  American  and 
Britisli  Chronicle ;  Coll.  M^s.  Hist  Society ;  Annual  Register ;  and  Journals 
of  Congrats. 
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repeated  but  unsuccessful  motions  against  the  measures  of  ad-    178S. 
ministration  respecting  America,  it  was  resolved  by  the  commons,  s^^v*^^/ 
''That  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  March 4 
the  country,  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  farther  JfJShSSia 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America."  ofcommoiia. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  die  royal  army  in  North  America,  was  instructed  to  use 
his  endeavours  for  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  Americans.  Commissioners  for 
negQtiating  peace  were  soon  after  appointed.  On  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  commissioners  were  John  Adams,  JBenja- 
min  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens;  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  JVIr.  Fitzherbert,  and  Mr.  Oswald.  On  the  30th  providowa 
of  November,  these  commissioners  agreed  on  provisional  articles  artidet  of 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales,  which  P®**^ 
were  to  be  inserted  in  a  future  treaty  of  peace,  to  be  finally 
concluded  between  the  parties  when  peace  should  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  these  articles,  the  in- 
dependence of  die  United  States  was  acknowledged  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  and  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  by  them  was 
obtained. 

On  the  capture  of  Henry  Laurens,  congress  had  commissioned  Mr.  Adami 
John  Adams  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  General  !IS??i-^^ 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  he  was  empowered  to  Holland, 
negotiate  a  loan  of  money  among  the  Hollanders.     Mr.  Adams 
soon  after  presented  to  their  High  Mightinesses  a  memorial,  in- 
forming them,  that  the  United  States  of  America  had  sent  him  a 
commission  with  full  power  and  instrucdons  to  confer  with  them 
concerning  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  had  appointed 
him  their  minister  plenipotentiary  to  reside  near  ihem.     Similar 
informadon  was  communicated  to  the  Stadlholder  the  Prince  of 
Orange.     It  was  not,  however,  until  about  a  year  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  diis  memorial,  diat  the  American  minister  was  ac- 
knowledged and  received  in  that  character.     Much  pains  had 
been  taken,  with  great  address,  to  convince  the  rulers  and  the 
people  of  the  States  General,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
them  to  connect  tliemselves  with  the  United  American  States. 
The  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  perceiving  their  commercial  U.  Piofin- 
interest,  and  encouraged  by  some  recent  naval  successes,  ac-  JJJg^  i^* 
knowledged  the  Independence  of  America  on  the  1 9th  of  April,  pcndence  of 
This  was  the  second  European  power  which  made  that  acknow-      Staict. 
ledgment.     Mr.  Adams,  having  obtained  this  point,  proceeded 
on  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  Treaty, 
was  concluded  on  the  8di  of  October.     He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  loan  of  money,  furnishing  a  most  seasonable  Loan, 
supply  to  his  almost  exhausted  country. 
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The  military  events  of  this  year  were  inconsiderable.  Cap* 
tain  Rudolph  and  lieutenant  Smith  with  12  men,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  took  a  British  galley  in  Ashley  river,  mounting  12  gtms 
beside  swivels,  and  manned  with  43  seamen.  Rudolph  did  not 
lose  a  man.  After  taking  out  such  stores  as  he  found  on  board  the 
galley,  he  burned  her,  and  returned  to  his  place  of  embarkation.^ 
After  the  reduction  of  lord  Comwallis,  the  Pennsylvania  line 
marched  to  South  Carolina,  and  this  increase  of  force  enabled 
general  Greene  to  detach  general  Wayne  with  a  part  of  bis  army 
to  Georgia.  On  the  21st  of  May,  colonel  Brown  having  marched 
out  in  force  from  Savannah,  general  Wayne,  rapidly  advancing 
from  Ebenezer,  got  between  him  and  the  British  garrison  in 
Savannah ;  attacked  him  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  routed 
bis  whole  party.  This  action  was  fought  about  four  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Savannah,  on  tlie  Ogechee  road.  The  van  guard 
of  the  Americans,  consisting  of  60  horse  and  40  infantry,  was 
led  on  by  colonel  White  of  the  cavalry,  and  captain  Parker  of 
the  infantry,  to  a  spirited  charge,  in  which  40  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  about  20  taken  prisoners.  This  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  the  use  of  the  sword  and  bayonet.  The 
Americans  had  only  5  privates  killed,  and  2  wounded. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  general  Wayne  was  violently  attacked, 
at  a  plantation  about  five  miles  from  Savannah,  by  a  large  body 
of  Creek  Indians,  who  at  first  drove  his  troops,  and  took  two 
pieces  of  artillery ;  but  they  were  soon  charged  with  great  spirit, 
and  completely  routed.  It  was  a  smart  action,  in  which  they 
fought  hand  to  band  with  tomahawks,  swords,  and  bayonets; 
14  Indians  and  2  white  men  were  killed.  Emistessigo,  a  famous 
Indian  chief,  was  among  the  slain.  The  royalists,  coming  out 
from  Savannah  to  join  the  Indians,  were  driven  back  by  general 
Wayne ;  who  took  one  British  standard,  and  127  horses  with 

tracks.  Of  the  continentals,  five  were  killed,  and  eight  wounded, 
n  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  and  general  Wayne 
soon  after  took  possession  of  it.^  Peace  was  restored  to  Georgia, 
after  having  been  four  years  in  possession  of  the  British.  That 
State  is  supposed  to  have  lost  1000  of  its  citizens,  and  4000 
slaves.^ 


1  H.  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War,  414 — 116.  Rudolph  disguised  himself  in  a 
countryman's  dress,  and  three  or  four  of  his  soldiers  in  the  garb  and  colour  of 
negroes,  and  pretended  to  be  going  as  a  market  boat  to  Charlestown. — To  the 
testimonv  of  major  Garden,  already  given  to  the  enterprise  and  gallantry  of 
captain  Rudolph,  may  be  added  that  of  generals  Moultrie  and  Henry  Lee*  in 
their  respective  Memoirs. 

S  The  last  division  of  British  transports  sailed  from  Georgia  24  July.  Stokc«» 
117, 118.  Judge  Stokes  embarked  with  this  division.  He  went  to  Georgia  in 
1769 ;  at  which  time  some  of  the  first  setUers  were  alive,  from  whom  he  learned 
feveral  fitets  relative  to  Uie  first  settlement  of  the  country. 

9  Moidtiie'a  Bfemoira,  ti.  840. 
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A  large  party  of  the  British  being  sent  to  Combahee  ferry  to     1782. 
collect  provisions,  brigadier  general  Gist  was  detached  with  about  v^*v^^/ 
300  infantry  and  cavalry  to  oppose  them.     He  captured  one  of  Action  near 
their  schooners,  and  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  their  design,  fer^^?*^ 
When  the  two  parties  were  near  each  other,  lieutenant  colonel 
Laurens,  who  was  in  advance  with  a  small  party,  fell  in  with  a  Aug.  27. 
sbperior  force,  and  while  engaged  with  it,  he  received  a  mortal  p«"**  <»*• 
wound,  and  died  in  the  field.     Soon  after,  captain  Wilmot  made  kUkT" 
an  attack  upon  a  party  of  British  on  James  Island,  near  Fort 
Johnson  ;  the  captain  and  some  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  the  ^^  ^^ 
rest  retreated.     This  was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  American  war. 
war.* 

General  Leslie  with  the  loyalists  evacuated  South  .Carolina  on  Charlef- 
the  14th  of  December,  and  on  the  17th  general  Wayne  with  6000  townevac»- 
continental  troops  took  possession  of  Charlestown. 

On  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Charlestown,  upwards  of  Number  of 
800  slaves,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  engineer  department,  •!»▼«•  •Wp- 
were  shipped  off  for  the  West  Indies.     It  has  been  computed,  ^BridSi. 
that,  during  the  war,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  deprived  of 
25,000  negroes.^ 

(Jeneral  Moultrie,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Memoirs,  pays  an  Patriodsm 
honourable  tribute  to  the  ladies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  ^f'**'  ^•- 
"  for  their  heroism  in  those  dreadful  and  dangerous  times  whilst    **" 
we  were  struggling  for  our  liberties ;"  and  says,  "  that  their  con- 
duct, during  the  war,  contributed  much  to  the  independence  of 
America."* 

The  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  under  admiral  Sir  George  Count  do 
B.  Rodney,  on  the  12th  of  April  gained  a  complete  victory  over  foSSu^ 
the  French  fleet  under  the  count  de  Grasse.     The  count  fought 

I  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  342,  343.  Lieutenant  colonel  Laurens  was  a  son 
of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  congress.  He  was  an  accomplished  officer,  and 
an  ardent  patriot.  "  His  various  talents  fitted  him  to  shine  in  courts,  or  camps, 
or  popular  assemblies."  This  excellent  young  man,  ^ao  was  an  ornament  to 
his  country  and  to  human  nature,  after  extreme  perils  in  the  most  formidable 
conflicts,  lost  his  life  in  an  unimportant  skirmish  in  the  very  last  moments  of  the 
war,  at  Uie  early  age  of  27  years-  '^  His  many  virtues  have  been  ever  since  the 
8*ibject  of  eulogy,  and  his  early  fall  of  national  lamentation.'*  Ramsay,  Hist 
S.  Carolina,  Biographical  Sketches,  Art.  John  Laurexs,  ii.  494 — 501. 

3  Moultrie,  ii.  352.  The  computation  of  the  number  of  slaves  of  which  the 
state  was  deprived  was  for  the  period  between  the  years  1775  and  1783. 
Charlestown  had  been  in  possession  of  the  British  two  years  and  7  months. 

3  This  encomium,  it  has  already  been  seen,  was  eminently  deserved  by  Mrs. 
Moite.  At  the  taking  of  the  fort  of  that  name,  in  May,  Marion  and  Lee  inform- 
ed her,  "  they  were  afraid  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  set  fire  to  her  house, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fort.  She  begged  them,  that  they  would  not 
consider  her  house  as  of  any  consequence  in  the  general  cause,  and  with  great 
patriotism  and  firmness,  presented  them  with  an  African  bow,  and  requested 
they  would  burn  the  house  as  quick  as  they  could.  With  the  arrows  and  skew- 
en  with  combustibles  tied  to  them,  fired  from  muskets,  they  soon  put  the  house 
in  a  blaze."    Moidtiie,  u.  280.    Garden,  226,  231. 
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llBSt.    OD  board  tbe  Ville  de  Paris  to  desperatbn,  until  he  and  two 

\^^/^^  others  were  the  only  men  left  standing  on  tbe  upper  deck,  when 

he  consented  to  strike.     This  magnificent  ship  was  the  pride  and 

glory  of  the  French  marine.    It  had  been  presented  to  Louis  XV. 

by  his  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  war  oi  Canada,  and  had  cost 

four  million  of  livres.     By  this  defeat  and  capture  there  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  English  36  chests  of  money,  and  the  whole  train 

of  artillery  intended  for  the  attack  on  Jamaica.^ 

BahuM  The  Bahama  Islands  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  8tb 

'■**'"^       of  May ;  but  they  were  retaken  by  the  English  on  the  16th  of 

July  the  following  year. 
Setdementt  M.  de  la  Perouse,  with  a  considerable  naval  and  military  force 
^Hudjon'a  from  Cape  Francois,  took  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Hudson's 
guj^  Bay,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  and,  soon  after.  Forts  York  and 
Severn ;  and  destroyed  the  English  settlements  and  forts,  to  the 
amount  of  £500,000.^ 
CkMd  Two  cartel  ships  arrived  in  August  from  England  at  Marble-^ 

'^^         head,  with  583  American  prisoners  to  be  exchanged ;  and  by 
the  21st  of  the  month  a  third  arrived  with  116  more.     The 
Ship  built    America,  a  ship  of  74  guns,  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  order  of  congress.    This  was  the  first  line  of  battle 
ship  ever  built  in  America. 
Vligliiia.  Vurginia  passed  a  law,  authorizing  the  manumission  of  slaves.^ 

Man.  Goort      "^^^  court  of  sessions  in  Massachusetts  was  erected  by  a  statute 
of  Mttioni.  of  the  legislature.     It  was  impowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  and  such  of- 
fences as  are  cognizable  by  them  at  common  law,  or  by  acts  of 
the  legislature.     "  K  these  words,"  an  annotator  remarks,  ^^  im- 


1  Botta,  Hist  American  War,  b.  14.  "  The  French  for  near  a  century  had 
not  in  any  naval  engagement  been  so  completely  worsted.  Their  fleet  was 
little  less  than  mined.  The  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  ta 
several  thousands;  the  loss  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  1100.  Ramsay. 
Congress,  at  a  subsequent  period,  testified  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
count  de  Grasse,  by  granting  a  pension  to  four  of  his  daughters,  who  came  ta 
America  in  extreme  poverty,  after  the  ruin  of  their  family  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    Warren,  iii.  38. 

3  The  humanity  of  M.  de  Perouse  is  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  victorioot. 
He  took  care  when  Fort  York  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  down,  to  spare  a  con- 
siderable magazine,  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flames  ;  where  he  caused 
to  be  deposited  provisions,  gunpowder,  lead,  firelocks,  and  a  quantity  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  the  most  proper  to  be  exchanged  among  the  natives,  that  several 
En^ish  inhabitants,  whom  he  knew  to  have  fled  to  different  parts,  might,  on 
their  return,  find  in  that  magazine  the  means  of  procuring  a  subsistence,  until 
the  English  government  could  be  informed  of  their  situation.  Remembrancer. 
American  and  British  Chronicle.  Dobson,  whose  Account  of  Hudson's  Bay 
was  published  in  1744,  speaking  of  the  Indians  that  come  annually  in  canoes  to 
bring  their  furs  in  trafiic  with  the  English,  says :  '*  There  come  down  generally 
to  Port  Nelson  1000  men,  some  women,  and  about  600  canoes." 

3  Walsh's  Appeal,  i.  892.  Judge  Tucker  calculates  that  upwards  of  10,000 
slaves  obtained  freedom  in  that  state,  between  this  year  and  1791. 
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port  the  common  law  of  the  commonwealth,  they  have  an  exten-  1783. 
sive  operation,  and  are  easily  understood.  Our  ancestors,  when  Vi^v^/ 
they  came  into  this  new  world,  claimed  the  common  law  as  their 
birthright,  and  brought  it  with  them,  except  such  parts  as  were 
judged  inapplicable  to  their  new'  state  and  condition.  The  com- 
mon law,  thus  claimed,  was  the  common  law  of  their  native 
country,  as  it  was  amended  or  altered  by  English  statutes  in 
force  at  the  time  of  their  emigration.  The  statutes  were  never 
re-enacted  in  this  country,  but  were  considered  as  incorporated 
into  the  common  law."^ 

A  medical  institution  was  established  in  the  University  in  Cam*  Medica}  Iih 
bridge,  consisting  of  three  professorships ;  one,  of  Anatomy  and  Har^*SSl 
Surgery ;  one,  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  ;  and  one, 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.^  Conneoti- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut  was  208,870.^  cul 

Washington  College  was  instituted  at  Chesterton  in  Maryland.  College. 
Dummer  Academy  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  was  incorpo-  Academy, 
rated.* 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  by  Robert  Bible. 
Aitken ;  and  recommended  to  the  public  by  congress.^ 

M^Fingal,  a  Modem  Epic  Poem  by  John  Trumbull,  was  pub-  Poem, 
lished  at  Hartford.® 

Charles  Lee,  late  a  major  general  in  the  American  army,  died  Death  of 
at  Philadelphia.''  ^en.Lee. 

1783. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be-  Cessatios 
tween   the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United   States  of  J^^^JJ^ 
America,  and  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  majes-  on. 
ty,  relative  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.     On  the  24th  of  March, 

1  Griffith,  Law  Register  of  the  United  States,  iil.  491.  The  court  of  sessions, 
in  criminal  cases,  was  succeeded  in  its  jurisdiction  by  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
by  a  sUtute  in  1804.    lb. 

S  The  three  first  professors  were  John  Warren,  m.  d.  Benjamin  Waterfaouse, 
M .  D.  and  Aaron  Dexter,  m.  d. 

3  "  Return  "  February  1, 1782 :  Whites,  202,597 ;  Indians  and  Negroes,  6278. 

4  It  was  founded  in  1756,  and  opened  in  1763.    Morse.     See  1761,  Art, 

DXTMMER. 

5  Thomas,  ii.  76.    See  ib.  i.  305  ;  and  1791. 

6  The  two  first  Cantos  of  this  original  Poem  were  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1775,  and  published  in  January,  1776. 

7  General  Lee  had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army,  but  was 
fending  in  Virginia  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war ;  and,  taking  an 
euhr  part  on  the  side  of  America,  congress  appointed  him  a  major  generad  in 
their  army.  Af^er  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  tried  on  several  charges  of 
misconduct  in  that  action  ;  found  guilty  ;  and  suspended  for  one  year.  See  1778. 
In  January,  1780,  he  was  dismissed  fit>m  the  service  of  congress.  He  was  ex- 
ceUently  versed  in  ^e  military  art ;  and,  though  eccentric,  united  solid  judg- 
ment wi^  undaunted  biayery.    See  hk  Life  and  Memoirs,  N.  York,  1613. 
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1783.  A  letter  was  received  from  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  aoDoanciiig 
a  general  peace.  This  intelligence,  though  not  official,  was  in- 
dubitable ;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  recalling  til 
armed  vessels  cruising  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  soon  after  received  official  intelligence  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  exchange  of  ratiGcations  of  the  preliminaij 
articles  between  Great  Brita'm  and  France;  and,  on  the  lith  of 
ProcUmap  April,  issued  a  Proclamation,  declaring  the  Cessadon  of  arms, 
^^JJ^""'  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  agreed  upon  between  the  Uoiled 
States  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  enjoining  its  observance. 
The  proclamation  refers  to  the  provisional  articles  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  the  preceding  November,  and  to  preliminaries 
for  restoring  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Giett 
Britain,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January  last,  by  which  it  had  been 
agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  same  were  ratified,  hostilities  between 
the  said  kings,  their  kingdoms,  states,  and  subjects,  should  cease 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  proclamation  farther  states,  that 
"  it  was  declared  by  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  by  the  express  order  of  the  king 
his  master,  on  the  said  20th  of  January  last,  that  the  Unitea 
States  of  America,  their  subjects  and  their  possessions,  shall  be 
comprised  in  the  abovementioned  suspension  of  arms,  upon  con- 
dition, that  on  the  part  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  states  of 
America,  a  similar  declaration  shall  be  delivered,  expressly  de- 
claring their  assent  to  the  said  suspension  of  arms ;  and  that 
"  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  these  United  States  did,  on  the 
same  20th  of  January,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  accept  the  said  declaration,  and  declare  that  the 
said  States  should  cause  all  hostilities  to  cease  against  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  his  subjects,  and  his  possessions,  at  the  terms  and 
epochs  agreed  upon  between  those  three  crowns ;"  and  that 
"  the  ratifications "  of  those  preliminary  articles  between  those 
kings  had  been  "  exchanged  by  their  ministers."  The  Procla- 
mation then  proceeds  :  "  And  whereas  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure, 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  conformable  to  the 
epochs  fixed  upon  between  their  Most  Christian  and  Britannic 
majesties ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  make  known  the  same  to  the 
citizens  of  these  States ;  and  we  hereby  strictly  charge  and 
command  all  our  officers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  tliese  United  States,  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  either 
oy  sea  or  by  land,  against  his  Britannic  majesty  or  his  subjects^ 
from  and  after  tlie )  respective  times  agreed  upon  between  their 
Most  Christian  and  Britannic  majesues,  as  aforesaid.     And  we 
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do  further  require  all  governors  and  others,  the  executive  powers     1783. 
of  these  United  States  respectively,  to  cause  this  our  proclama-   n^%/<«^ 
tion  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  duly 
observed  within  their  several  jurisdictions."    This  Proclamation 
was  agreed  to  ^^  By  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,"  on  the  11th  of  April. 

The  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ac-  independ- 
knowledged  by  Sweden,  on  the  6th  of  February ;  by  Denmark,  JSowSdwd 
on  the  25th  of  February ;  by  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  March ;  by  foie%B 
and  by  Russia,  in  July.    The  United  States,  at  or  near  these  "»^<»^ 
times  respectively,  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  each  of  those  powers. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  congress  passed  a  resolution,  com-  Commotap 
muting  the  half  pay  that  bad  been  promised  to  the  officers  of  ^^^  "^ 
the  American  army  for  life,  for  five  years  full  pay. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  congress  took  into  consideration  the  Resolves  of 
articles  agreed  upon  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November  last ;  *^'*'*"^ 
and  resolved,  "  That  the  agent  of  marine  cause  all  the  naval 

Erisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and.  That  the  commander  in  chief 
e,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  make  the  proper  arrangements 
with  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  for  receiving 
possession  of  the  posts  in  the  United  States  occupied  by  die 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  for  obtaining  the  delivery 
of  all  negroes  and  other  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  the  possession  of  the  British  forces,  or  any  subjects  of, 
or  adherents  to  his  said  Britannic  majesty ;  and  that  the  secretary 
at  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander  in  chief,  take  proper 
arrangements  for  setting  at  liberty  all  land  prisoners." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  ^^T^JJR'*' 
army  by  the  commander  in  chief,  precisely  eight  years  from  the  ^^  n^ny, 
day  of  the  first  efiusion  of  blood  at  Lexington. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  general  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Wasb- 
each  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States  in  the  Union,  on  the  i^,|2mo  Um 
present  situation,  and  what  appeared  to  him  the  wisest  policy,  of  govemon 
the  United  States.     In  this  paternal  and  afiectionate  letter  he  §(,1^^^* 
stated  four  things  which  he  humbly  conceived  to  be  essential  to 
their  well  being,  he  might  even  venture  to  say,  to  their  existence, 
as  an  independent  power  :  "  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States 
under  one  general  head  ;  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice ;  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and  the  prevalence 
of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition,  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  preju- 
dices and  politics,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are 
requisite  to  the  general  prosperity,  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity.    These,"  he  added,  *^  are  the  piUars  on  which  the 
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1783.  ^orious  fabrick  of  our  iDdependency  and  natiootl  character  miiat 
\^s/^^  be  supported."  Having  requested  that  each  governor  would 
conuDunicate  these  sentiments  to  his  legislature  at  their  next 
meetbgt  and  that  they  might  be  considered  *^  as  the  legacy  of 
one  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to 
his  country ;  and  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not 
fail  to  implore  the  divine  benediction  upon  it;"  he  concluded 
his  letter,  in  language  becoming  a  Christian  patriot,  and  wortl^ 
of  perpetual  remembrance  :  "  1  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer 
that  God  would  have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  you  preside, 
in  his  holy  protection,  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedieiice  fo 
government ;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one 
another,  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  laig^ 
and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  served  in  the  fieU  ; 
and  finally,  that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose 
us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  outsdvea 
with  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which 
ware  the  divine  characteristicks  of  the  Divine  Author  of  oor 
blessed  religion  ;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose 'example 
in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation." 
J.  Adaou  to  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  one  of  the  mioi»> 
congress.  ^^  ^f  ^^  United  States  in  Europe,  observed,  in  a  letter  to 
congress :  **  The  union  requires  additional  support  from  its  meni- 
bers ;  and  if  the  United  States  become  respectable,  it  must  be 
by  more  energy  in  the  government ;  for  as  some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  do  not  yet  perceive  this  important  truth,  that  the 
sphere  of  their  own  commerce  will  be  eventuallv  enlarged  by 
the  growth  of  America,  but  on  the  contrarv  manifest  a  jealobsy 
of  our  future  prosperity ;  it  becomes  the  United  States  seriously 
to  consider  their  own  interests,  and  to  devise  such  general  systems 
and  arrangements,  commercial  or  political,  as  our  own  peculiar 
circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  require." 
'  F.  Dtna  The  honourable  Francis  Dana,  who  had  been  appointed  envoy 

jg^^^  from  the  United  States  to  Russia,  and  had  resided  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  not  yet  been  received  in  his 
public  character.  His  presence,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
of  conciliatory  and  favourable  influence.  His  reception  was 
suspended  upon  the  result  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  among 
the  powere  at  war ;  the  empress  having  been  chosen  mediattix 
by  the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid,  and  London,  in  conjunction 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  her  Imperial  majesty  gave  him 
assurance,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  not  only  himself,  but  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  affairs  of  Commerce,  or  other 
concerns,  may  bring  into  her  empire,  shall  enjoy  the  most  favour- 
able reception,  and  the  protection  of  the  Laws  of  Nations.    The 
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flag  of  the  United  States  was  soon  after  dispkyed  at  Riga,  upon     1788. 
a  ship  of  500  tons,  which  arrived  there  on  the  1st  of  June,  n^v*^^ 
commanded  by  captain  M^Neal,  belonging  to  Massachusetts.  Amerkui 
*^  This  is  the  first  and  only  arrival  of  an  American  vessel  in  any  ^^j^'^ 
port  in  Russia.'*^ 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Definitive 
the  United  States  of  America  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  third  ^'^^  ^ 
day  of  September,  by  David  Hartley,  esquire,  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  by  John  Adams,  esquire,  late  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  late  a  delegate  in  congress  from 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  chief  justice  of  the  said  state, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  their  high 
mightinesses  the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  esquire,  late  delegate  in  congress  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  convention  of  said  state, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  court 
of  Versulles,  and  John  Jay,  esquire,  late  President  of  Congress, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

By  the  first  Article  of  this  Treaty^  his  Britannic  majesty  ac-  Indepeiid- 
knowledges  the  United  Slates,  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Massachu-  JJ^j^L. 
setts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  ed. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states ;  that  he  treats  with  them 
as  such,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  relinquishes  all 
claims  to  the  government,  propriety  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same,  and  every  part  thereof.     By  the  second  Article,  the  bonn-  Boondaries 
daries  of  the  United  States  are  declared  and  described  irom 
St.  Croix  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada,  by  the  lakes  and  the  river 
Mississippi  to  East  Florida.^     By  the  third  Article,  it  is  agreed.  Fisheries, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  ui\- 
molested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  bank, 
and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  also  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the 


1  Letter  Book  of  F.  Dana,  who  writes,  "  The  impression  it  has  made  here  is 
fiivourable/'  The  letters  containing  the  above  account,  arc  addressed  to  Count 
Ostermann,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Mr.  Dumas,  Charge  d'  AH&ires  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afi&irs,  and  are  dated 
at  **  St  Petersbourg,"  June  5th,  9th,  and  13th.  Mr.  Dana  had  just  before  ob- 
•erved  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  to  whom  he  had  stated  his  arguments  for  the 
reception  of  the  American  envoy  in  his  proper  character :  '*  I  shall  conform 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  her  Imperial  Majesty's  manner  of  thinking  re- 
ipecting  the  present  mediation,  and  wait  the  Conclusion  of  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace."    See  Note  IX. 

*  See  Note  X.  for  an  entire  description  of  the  boundaries. 
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1783.  inbabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  boetofore  to  fish  ; 
and  also  tbat  the  inbabitants  of  die  United  States  sball  haire 
liberty  to  take  fisb  of  eyery  kind  on  sucb  part  of  tbe  coast  of 
Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or 
cure  the  same  on  that  island) ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  all  other  of  bis  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liber^  to  diy 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsetded  bays,  harbours  and  creeks 
of  Noya  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands  and  Labrador  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  remain  unsetded,  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of 
them  sball  be  setded,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fisher- 
men to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  setdement  without  a  preyious 
agreement  for  that  purpose  of  the  inhabitants,  proprietors  or 
possessors  of  tbe  ground.  By  the  fourth  Article,  it  is  agreed, 
that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  bona 
RcftitotioD  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted.  By  the  fifth  Article,  it  is 
of  coofiscat-  agreed,  that  the  Congress  shall  earnesdy  recommend  it  to  tbe 
le^slatures  of  the  respecdve  states,  to  provide  for  the  resututioo 
of  all  estates,  rights  and  properties  which  have  been  confiscated, 
belonging  to  real  British  subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates,  rights 
and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the  possession  of 
his  majesty's  arms,  and  who  have  not  home  arms  against  tbe 
said  United  States ;  and  that  persons  of  any  other  descriptioa 
shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain  twelve  roonlbs,  un- 
molested, in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  tbe  restitution  of  such  of 
their  estates,  rights  and  properties  as  may  have  been  confiscated  ; 
and  diat  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several 
states  a  reconsideration  and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regardmg 
the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  perfecdy  con- 
sistent not  only  with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of 
conciliation,  which,  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
should  universally  prevail.  And  tbat  Congress  shaU  also  recom- 
mend to  the  several  states  that  the  estates,  rights  and  properties 
of  such  last  mentioned  persons  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they 
refunding  to  any  persons  w^bo  may  be  now  in  possession,  the 
bona  fide  price  (where  any  has  been  riven)  which  such  persons 
may  have  paid  on  purchasing  any  oi  the  said  lands,  rights  or 
properties,  since  the  confiscation.  And  it  is  agreed  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  any  interest  in  confiscated  lands,  eidier  by  debts, 
marriage  setdements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  vrith  no  lawful 
impediment  in  the  prosecution  of  their  just  rights.  By  the  sucth 
Article,  it  is  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  no  future  confiscations 
made,  nor  any  prosecutions  commenced  against  any  person  or 
penoQS,  for  or  by  reason  of  the  part  which  be  or  they  may  have 
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taken  in  the  present  war ;  and  that  no  person  idiall  on  that  ao>    1788. 
count  sutE&r  any  future  loss  or  damage,  either  in  his  person,  v^^v-*^ 
liberty,  or  property ;  and  that  those  who  may  be  in  confioement 
on  such  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  prosecution 
so  commenced  be  discontinued.     By  the  seventh  Article,  it  is  A  finn  and 
agreed,  that  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  5J2c^^ 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  said  states,  and  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other :  Wherefore,  all 
hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease ;  all 
prisoners  on  both  sides  shall  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  his  Britannic 
majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any 
destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of 
the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and 
fleets  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  post,  place, 
and  harbour  within  the  same ;  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the 
American  artillery  that  may  be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and 
cause  all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any 
of  the  said  states  or  their  citizens,  which  in  the  course  of  the  war 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith 
restCN^  and  delivered  to  the  proper  states  and  persons  to  whom 
they  belong.    By  the  eighth  Article,  the  navigation  of  the  river  NaTigptSon 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  oftbeMif- 
iiree  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  "*""P^ 
the  United  States.     By  the  ninth  Article,  In  case  it  should  so  conqaesti 
happen  that  any  place  or  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  after  the 
to  the  United  States,  should  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  JJ^Sm?  ** 
either  firom  the  other  before  the  arrival  of  the  said  provisional 
articles  in  America,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  same  shall  be  restored 
without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  any  compensation.     By 
the  tenth  Article,  The  solemn  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  To  be  rati- 
expedited  in  good  and  due  form,  shall  be  exchanged  between  ^l^if* 
the  contracting  parties  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if 
possible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  army,  the  American  officers,  Society  of 
in  their  cantonment  on  Hudson's  river,  instituted  a  society,  Cincinnati, 
which,  from  some  similarity  in  their  situation  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  Roman,  was  to  be  denominated  ^*  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati."  The  Society  was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of 
gold,  representing  the  American  eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  the 
devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to  be  suspended  by  a  deep  blue 
ribbon  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  the  Union  of  America 
and  France.  The  immutable  principles  of  the  Society  required 
the  members  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled,  and  to  promote 
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1763.  and  cherish  union  and  honour  between  the  respective  states. 
\.#iv««^  Its  objects  were,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  as  well  as  a  cordial  afiection  among  the  oflicers; 
and  to  extend  acts  of  beneficence  to  those  officers  and  their 
families,  whose  situation  might  require  assistance.  A  coromoa 
fund  was  to  be  created  by  the  deposit  of  one  month's  pay  on 
the  part  of  every  officer  becoming  a  member.^ 
Oct.  18.  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  for  disbanding  the  army.    The 

Prodama-    proclamation  states,  that  in  the  prc^gress  of  an  arduous  and  diffi- 
toDdiog  the  ^^  ^^^9  ^^  Armies  of  the  UnRed  States  of  America  have 
army.         displayed  every  military  and  patriotic  virtue,  and  are  not  less  to 
be  applauded  for  their  fortitude  and  magnanimity  in  the  most 
trying  scenes  of  distress,  than  for  a  series  of  heroic  and  illustri- 
ous achievements,  which  exalt  them  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
most  zealous  and  successful  defenders  of  the  rights  and  liber^ 
of  mankind ;  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence  on 
our  cause  and  our  arms,  the  glorious  period  is  arrived  when  our 
national  independence  and  sovereignty  are  established,  and  we 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  honourable  peace.    **  The 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  thus  impressed  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  distinguished  jnerit  and  good  conduct  of  the 
said  armies,  do  give  them  the  thanks  of  their  country  for  their 
long,  eminent,  and  faithful  services.     And  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  such  part  of  the  federal  armies  as  stand  engaged 
to  serve  during  the  war,  and  as  by  our  acts  of  the  26th  of  May, 
the  iith  of  June,  the  9th  of  August,  and  the  26th  of  September 
last,  were  furloughed,  shall,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember next,  be  absolutely  discharged,  by  virtue  of  this  our 
proclamation,  from  the  said  service." 
GeikWasb-      On  tlie  day  preceding  the  discharge  of  the  army,  general 
^^1^     Washington  issued  his  farewell  orders,  which  were  replete  with 
Oidflo.       salutary  advice  respecting  their  future  conduct,  ftnd  with  aflfee- 
tionate  wishes  for  their  present  and  future  happiness. 


1  This  Society  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  jealousy  and  oppooitioa. 
The  ablest  dissertation  against  it  was  entitled  **  Considerations  on  the  Society 
or  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  dated  Chaiiestown  (S.  C.)  October  10, 1788,  and  sign- 
ed Casaiui.  it  was  the  production  of  iEdanus  Burke,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina ;  who  undertook  to  prove,  Aat  tlie  Cmcin^ 
nati  creates  two  distinct  orders  among  the  Americans:  1.  A  race  of  hereditanr 
nobles,  founded  on  the  military,  together  with  the  most  influential  fiumKea  and 
men  in  the  state ;  and,  2.  The  people,  or  plebeians. — ^**More  than  twenty  yeais 
have  elapsed,"  says  colonel  Humphreys, "  and  not  one  fact  has  occurred  to 
comitenance  these  jealous  insinuations. '  Speech  to  the  Governor  and  CouncO 
of  Connecticut,  November  2, 1808,  in  support  of  a  Memorial  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  in  Connecticut — The  commutation  act,  piissed  by  congress  this 
year,  as  a  sabstitute  for  the  previous  half  pay  act,  excited  great  uneasiness  in 
the  seven!  States,  espedaUy  in  Connecticut ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  the  ap- 
of  judge  Budke's  publication ;  but  it  soon  subsided. 
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The  eulogy  of  a  living  statesman,  delivered  in  congress  upon     178Sk 
the  revolutionary  army  more  than  forty  years  after  its  dissolution,  s^v-<%^ 
while  pleading  the  cause  of  its  survivors,  is  at  once  a  suitable  Eulogy 
memorial  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  few  who  still  live.     "  In  the  xmerSlui 
history  of  this  army  there  is  something  so  prominent,  that  though  army, 
we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  against  it,  the  whole  world  would  yet 
see  it ;  a  noonument  of  their  worth  so  solid,  that  every  coming 
generation  will  contemplate  it.     I  mean  their  conduct  at  the  end 
of  the  war.    I  cannot  well  describe  that  scene  of  patriotism, 
tempted,  yet  not  yielding ;  of  honour,  goaded  by  the  sense  of 
injustice,  yet  bearing  itseu  with  unquestionable  loyalty ;  of  mili- 
tary power,  praud  in  its  victory,  yet  not  seduced  by  injury,  by 
suffering,  by  poverty,  by  real  or  supposed  coldness  and  neglect,— 
to  turn  its  sword  against  the  parental  bosom  of  the  country. 
The  occurrefice  stands  widiout  a  precedent.     No  other  histoiy 
shows  it :  and  the  honour  which  it  confers  on  our  own  annals  is 
worth  more,  far  more,  than  we  shall,  or,  indeed,  than  we  could 
now  bestow.  .  •  •  It  disbanded  itself ;  it  stripped  off  its  armour; 
it  laid  down  its  sword.     Unpaid,  as  it  was;  unclothed,  as  it 
was ;  unprovided,  as  it  was,  for  a  day's  maintenance,  it  dissolved, 
at  the  bidding  of  that  voice  of  public  liberty,  which  had  originally 
formed  it ;  and  it  left  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion unstained  by  a  single  instance  of  military  excess."^ 

New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  25th  of  No-  British 
vember ;   and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  city  the  J7"Y*rif 
same  day.^    Soon  after,  general  Washington,  having  taken  leave 
of  his  officers,  repaired  to  Annapolis ;  where,  at  an  audience  in  ^      ^^ 
congress,  he  with  equal-  dignity  and  sensibility  delivered  to  the  Unded. 
president  his  military  commission. 

After  the  peace,  a  jobt  committee  from  the  senate  and  house  s.  CuoiiiMi 
of  representatives  in  South  Carolina^  chosen  to  hear  the  petitions  '*^'**,^ 
of  the  loyalists,  who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  confisca-  estatM  to 
tion,  banishment,  and  amercement  laws,  made  a  report  to  the  ^  loyti- 
separate  houses  in  favour  of  a  great  majority  of  the  petitioners ;  "^ 
and  a  great  part  of  those  names  which  were  upon  the  confisca- 
tion, banishment,  and  amercement  lists,  were  struck  off.     The 
petitions  of  others  were  afterward  presented  from  year  to  year, 
and  ultimately  almost  the  whole  of  them  had  their  estates  restored 
to  them,  and  they  were  received  as  citizens.^ 

Congress  recommended  to  the  several  states,  to  secure  to  the  copy  right 
authors  or  publishers  of  any  new  books  not  hitherto  printed,  toautbon. 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  executors,  ad- 

1  Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  Speech  in  Congreaa,  on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  sur- 
▼hrinff  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
t  &e  NoTX  XI. 
3  Bfoultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  826. 
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ministrators  and  as^gns,  the  copy  right  ci  such  books  tot  a 
certain  term  of  time  not  less  than  14  years  from  the  first  publi- 
cation ;  and  if  they  shall  survive  the  time  first  mentioned,  to 
secure  to  them  the  copy  right  of  such  books  for  another  term  of 
time  not  less  than  14  years,  by  such  laws  and  under  such  re- 
strictions as  to  the  several  states  may  seem  proper. 

In  conformity  with  the  ninth  article  of  confederation,  vesting  con- 
gress with  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  tbe 
trade,  and  managing  all  afiairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of 
any  of  the  states,  congress  issued  a  Proclamation,  prohibiting  all 

Crsons  from  making  settlements  on  lands  inhabited  or  claimed 
Indians  without  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
state,  and  from  purchasing  or  receivmg  any  gift  or  cession  oi 
such  lands  or  claims,  without  tbe  express  authority  and 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  was  formed  by  a 
vention  of  delegates  of  the  people  of  that  state  held  at  Concord 
in  June,  and  established  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  was  to  go 
into  operation  on  tbe  first  Wednesday  of  the  following  year. 

Cbarlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  was  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state  by  the  name  of  The  City  of  (Jbailes- 
ton. 

Dickinson  CoUege  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  founded.  It 
was  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  great  and  important  services 
rendered  to  his  country  by  John  Dickinson,  the  president  of  the 
executive  council,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  very  liberal  do- 
nation to  the  institution. 

A  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language  by  Noab 
Webster  was  published.^ 

An  earthquake  was  felt  from  New  Hampshire  to  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  29th  of  November. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  by  cnumeratioo, 
amounted  to  about  113,000  English  and  French,  exclusive  of 
10,000  loyalists,  who  had  recendy  setded  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  province.* 

William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  major  general  in  the 
American  army,  died  at  Albany,  aged  57  years ;  Samuel  Cooper, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  aged  58  years;'  and  James 


I  At  the  beginning  of  1801,  more  than  one  miUion  and  a  half  of  copies  of  thia 
work  had  been  sold.    Biiller,  ii.  384. 

S  Coll  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  yi.  49. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  son  of  William  Cooper,  who  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Brattle  street,  and  whom  this  son  succeeded  in  the  ministiy  in 
1746,  as  coUeaeue  with  Dr.  Colman.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  a 
zealous  and  influentid  patriot  His  various  talents  and  virtues,  witi^  a  peculiar- 
ly engaging  address,  procured  for  him  an  unusual  share  of  estimation  in  private 
and  in  public  life.  During  ttie  contest  with  Great  Brittain,  he  rendered  very 
important  services  to  his  coontiy.    <<  He  did  much  to  obtain  foreign  alSaiices* 
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Otis,  of  Boston,  author  of  political  tracts,  and  a  distinguished     1783. 
patriot,  in  his  58th  year.^  n^v*^^ 

1784* 

It  was  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  that  conn.  m- 
Ae  lieutenant  governor  and  council  should  constitute  the  supreme  premeoouit 
court  of  errors,  and  should  be  the  dernier  resort  in  all  matters  of  °  *"**"' 
law  and  equity,  brought  by  way  of  error  from  the  judgment  of 
the  superior  court.^ 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  no  negro  or  mu-  Conn,  kw 
latto  child,  bom  within  that  siate  after  the  first  day  of  March  thb  J^JI^jf^ 
year,  can  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  the  age  25  years. 
An  act  of  the  legislature,  to  promote  the  making  of  raw  silk  within  suk. 
that  state,  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  March.     The  towns  of 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Middletown,  Cidei. 
in  Connecticut,  were  incorporated  as  cities ;  and  in  each  was 
established  a  city  court,  (Consisting  of  the  mayor  and  two  senior 
aldermen. 

St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  was  founded ;  UniTenhy 
this  and  Washington  College  constitute  the  University  of  Mary-  ^^^' 
land.'    A  Roman  Catholic  college  was  founded  at  Georgetown  r^c^jj^^ 
on  the  Potomack.  college. 

The  Massachusetts  Bank,  and  the  Boston  Episcopal  Charitable 
Society,  were  incorporated. 

The  First  Medical  Society  in  Vermont  was  established  by  an  Veimoiit. 
act  of  the  legislature.     An  act  was  passed  for  establbhmg  post 
ofiices  within  that  state ;  also  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  free  trade  to  and  through  the  province  of  Quebec. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce,  instituted  in  New  York  under  the  N.  Toik. 

and  his  letters  were  read  with  ^at  satisfaction  by  the  ministry  of  Versailles, 
whilst  men  of  the  most  distingmshed  characters  in  Europe  became  his  corres- 
pondents." Beside  his  political  writings,  he  published  sermons  on  the  Artillery 
Election,  1751 ;  before  the  Society  for  encouraging  Industry,  1763 ;  at  the 
General  Election,  1756;  on  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  1759;  at  the  Ordination 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  1760 ;  on  the  death  of  Geoi^e  II.  1761 ;  at  the  Dud- 
leian  lecture,  1775 ;  and  a  sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  on 
the  commencement  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  stote,  25  October,  1780. 
This  last  discourse,  and  some  of  his  other  productions,  have  been  published  in 
•everal  languages.  Clarke's  Sermon  at  his  Interment.  Thacher*8  Century 
Sermon.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

1  For  a  full  and  lucid  account  of  the  character,  writings,  and  patriotic  acts  of 
this  eminent  man,  see  Tudor's  "  Life  of  James  Otis ; — containii^  also,  Notices 
of  some  contemporary  Characters  and  Events."    Boston,  1823. 

9  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut.  In  1793,  the  governor  was  added  to 
the  court,  and  made  the  presiding  judge.  In  1806,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
governor  and  council  was  transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  who 
were,  from  this  time,  to  constitute  the  supreme  court  of  errors. 

3  Trumbull.     See  1782. 
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colonial  government,  was  continued  a  corporation}  untfa  enlarged 
privileges,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,^ 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  and  sciences.  By  this  act,  the  copy 
right  of  books  was  secured  to  the  authors,  and  a  like  privilege  to 
the  inventors  of  useful  machines.^ 

The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  late  war,  was  revived.  The  number  of  vesseb  beloo^ng 
to  the  city,  engaged  in  the  West  India  and  foreign  trade,  air^y 
amountea  to  33 ;  of  which  number  one  was  a  ship  of  300  tons, 
four  were  square  ri^ed  vessels,  or  brigs ;  the  others,  sloops  of 
to  to  110  tons.' 

The  town  of  Hudson,  in  New  York,  was  founded.  The 
ground  for  this  purpose  was  purchased  the  preceding  year,  fajr 
Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins  from  Providence  in  Rhode  Uand, 
with  28  associates.'* 

The  Empress  of  China,  a  ship  of  360  tons,  commanded  by 
John  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  February  for 
Canton,  and  returned  the  following  year.  This  was  die  firai 
voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China.^ 

The  third  census  was  taken  in  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  oomber 
of  inhabitants  in  the  state  was  357,510.® 

A  bridge  365  feet  long  was  erected  over  ConnecUcut  river,  at 
Bellows  Falls,  connecting  Walpole  in  New  Hampshire  with 
Rockingham  in  Vermont.'' 

A  temporary  government  was  provided  for  the  Western  Terri- 
tory. Congress  resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  territory  ceded 
or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  states  to  the  United  States,  a;  is 
already  purchased  or  shall  be  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants, 
and  offered  for  sale  by  Congress,  shall  be  divided  into  distinct 
states :  That  the  settlers  on  any  territory  so  purchased  and  of- 
fered for  sale,  shall,  either  on  their  own  petition  or  on  the  order 
of  Congress,  receive  authority  from  them,  with  appointments  of 


^  It  was  desired  to  promote  the  success  of  commerce  ;  and  received  a  pi^ 
tent  from  the  kinc  of  Great  Britain  in  1770.    Spafford. 
S  Grimk^,  Public  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  348. 

3  Stiles,  Lit.  Diaiy,  In  1775  there  were  40  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  New 
Haven ;  in  1781,  they  were  reduced  to  a  single  sloop  of  75  tons,  and  not  a 
coaster  was  left    lb. 

4  Between  the  spring  of  1784  and  that  of  1786  there  were  erected  150  dweD- 
isg  houses,  beside  whiuves,  warehouses,  shops,  and  other  buildings  and  several 
works  connected  with  manufactures ;  and  the  population  had  increased  to  1500 
persons.  This  spot,  three  years  before,  had  been  occupied  as  a  farm,  with  a 
•ingle  store  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  Election  Sermon,  (2d  edit.)  89. 

6  Belknap,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  198, 199.  The  whites  were  853,183 ; 
ttie  blacks,  4877.  The  »econd  census  was  taken  in  1776,  at  which  time  the 
whites  were  348,845,  and  the  blacks,  5249.    For  the^rs<  census  see  1763. 

7  Fanner's  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampshire.  The  bridge  was  supported  in  the 
middle  ^^  by  the  great  rock.*' 
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time  and  place,  for  their  free  males  of  full  age  withio  the  limiti  1784, 
of  their  state  to  meet  together,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
temporary  government,  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  original  states ;  so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall 
be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature;  and  to 
erect,  subject  to  a  like  alteration,  counties,  townships,  or  other 
divisions,  for  the  election  of  members  for  their  legislature  :  That 
when  any  such  state  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  free 
inhabitants,  on  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall 
receive  from  them  authority  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
to  call  a  convention  of  representaUves  to  establish  a  permanent 
constitution  and  government  for  themselves :  Provided,  that  both 
the  temporary  and  permanent  governments  be  established  on 
these  prmciples  as  their  basis. 

FirsL  That  they  shall  for  ever  remain  a  part  of  this  confede- 
racy of  the  United  States  of  America.  Second.  That  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation  in  all  those  cases  m 
which  the  original  states  shall  be  so  subject,  and  to  all  the  acts 
and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
conformable  thereto.  Third.  That  they  in  no  case  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  nor  with  the  ordinances  and  regulations 
which  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  Fourth.  That  thev  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be 
contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to 
the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  states.  Fifth.  That  no  tax 
shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
Sixth.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  be  republican* 
Seventh.  That  the  lands  of  non  resident  proprietors  shall  in  no 
case  be  taxed  higher  than  those  of  residents  within  any  new 
state,  before  the  admission  thereof  to  a  vote  by  its  delegates  in 
Congress. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  of  free 
inhabitants,  as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  the  least  nume- 
rous of  the  thirteen  original  states,  such  state  shall  be  admitted 
by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an 
eaual  footing  with  the  said  original  states ;  provided  the  consent 
01  so  many  states  in  Congress  is  first  obtained  as  may  at  the 
time  be  competent  to  such  admission.  And  in  order  to  adapt 
the  said  articles  of  confederation  to  the  state  of  Congress  when 
its  numbers  shall  be  thus  increased,  it  shall  be  proposed  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  originally  parties  thereto,  to  require  the 
assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
in  all  those  cases  wherein  by  the  said  articles,  the  assent  of  nine 
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1784.    states  is  now  required,  which  being  agreed  to  by  them  shall  be 
>^i^/^^/  binding  on  the  new  states.     Until  such  admission  by  their  dele- 
gates into  Congress,  any  of  the  said  states  after  the  establishment 
of  their  temporary  government  shall  have  authority  to  keep  a 
member  In  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting. 

That  measures  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
federation, and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order  among  the  settlers  in  any  of  the  said  new  states  until  they 
shall  assume  a  temporary  ^vemment  as  aforesaid,  may  from  time 
to  time  be  taken  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of 
compact ;  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his  hand,  and  the  seal  of 
the  United  States ;  shall  be  promulgated ;  and  shall  stand  as 
fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  states,  and 
each  of  the  several  states  now  newly  described,  unalterable  from 
and  after  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  such  state, 
pursuant  to  this  resolve,  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular  state  within 
which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made. 
ll.8ootla.  Nova  Scotia  was  divided  into  four  separate  British  govern- 
ments ;  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's,  and  Sydney. 
DMthi.  Benjamin  Liord,  minister  of  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  died  at 

die  age  of  90  years  ;^  Anthony  Benezet,  of  Philadelphia,  aged 
71  years.* 

1786. 

Trea^with      A  TREATY  of  Amity  and  Commerce  was  concluded  between 
**"*"*■•       the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States.^ 

On  the  1st  of  June  John  Adams  was  introduced  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  ambassador 

1  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lord  was  ordained  in  1717 ;  was  sole 
pastor  of  the  church  until  his  84th  year ;  and  died  in  the  67th  year  of  his  minis- 

Sf ;  <*  having  been  a  man  of  distinction  and  a  faithful,  evangelical  preacher." 
e  published  sermons  on  various  occasions,  one  of  which  was  a  Half  Century 
Discourse,  29  November,  1767,  fifty  years  from  his  ordination.  During  his 
ministry,  the  town  was  divided  into  eight  ecclesiastical  societies.  Trumbull, 
Hist.  Conn.  ii.  629. 

9  This  distinguished  philanthropist  was  bom  in  France.  His  protestant 
parents,  being  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  on  account  of  their  religion, 
went  first  to  London,  and  after  remaining  there  16  years,  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1731.  Having  previously  imbibed  the  religious  opinions  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  they  were  received  into  that  body  at  their  arrival.  This  son  became 
very  eminent  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  for  various  and  extensive  offices  of  philanthropy  and  charity.  Reese, 
Cyclopaed.    Allen,  Biog. 

3  It  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  places  of  their  respective 
residence ;  T.  Jefferson,  Paris,  July  28 ;  B.  Franklin,  Passy,  July  9 ;  J.  Adams, 
LondoD,  Aug.  6, 1785. 
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extraordinary  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  court  of    1785. 
London.  v^-vr^z 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hopewell,  on  the  Keowee,  between  Not.  28. 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickens,  Joseph  Martin,  and  Lach-  ^!^^^|^ 
Ian  Mcintosh,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  of  the  one  kees. 
part,  and  the  head  men  and  warriors  of  all  the  Cherokees,  of  the 
other.     By  this  treaty,  these  Indians,  for  themselves,  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  acknowledged  all  the  Cherokees  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
no  other  sovereign  whomsoever.     The  boundaries  of  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  settled,  and  several  mutual  and  pacific  con- 
ditions agreed  on.    The  treaty  concludes  with  this  article  :  ^'  The 
hatchet  shall  be  for  ever  buried,  and  the  peace  given  by  the 
United  States,  and  friendship  re-established  between  the  said 
States  and  the  Cherokees  shall  be  universal ;  and  the  contracting 
parties  shall  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  maintain  the  peace 
given  as  aforesaid,  and  friendship  re-established." 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  passed  an  act,  granting  23,000  Gram  to 
acres  of  land  to  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Moore's  coJiq^ 
Charity  School.     In  pursuance  of  this  act,  a  charter  was  issued 
by  the  governor  on  the  10th  of  June,  for  a  tract  of  land  six  miles 
square,  by  the  name  of  Wheelock.^ 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a  charter  for  an  institutbn,  Univenity 
designed  to  embrace  the  literary  interests  of  the  state,  and  de-  of  G«o»«'^ 
nominated  The  University  of  Georgia. 

A  college  was  instituted  by  the  Methodists  at  Abington,  in  Cookesbory 
Maryland,  by  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College,  after  Thomas  College. 
Coke  and  Francis  Asbury,  bishops  of  the  Methodist  episcopal 
church. 

The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  was  published  Conqaeitof 

at  Hartford.  Canaan. 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  was  founded.  Favette- 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  instituted.     The  ^ 
Humane  Society  in  Massachusettswas  incorporated.     The  As-  Societiei. 
sociation  of  Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Boston 
was  formed. 

An  organ  was  set  up  in  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  This  was  Organ  in- 
the  first  instance  of  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  into  a  *^^'*^^* 
congregational  church  in  New  England. 

James  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  Georgia,  died  in  England,  at  the  Deatba. 
reputed  age  of  97  years.*     Samuel  JVfather,  minister  of  the  Old 
North  Church  in  Boston,  died,  at  the  age  of  79  years.^ 

1  Vermont  State  Papers,  497. 
«  See  Note  XII. 

3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  258,  263.    Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
the  last  minister  of  the  venerable  family  of  the  Matheia.    He  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
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^'"ISr  This  year  is  rendered  memorable  by  an  insurrection  in  Ma»- 
MchiuettoT  sachusetts.  A  heavy  debt,  lying  on  the  state,  with  a  similar 
burden  on  almost  every  corporation  within  it ;  a  relaxatioo  of 
manners,  and  a  free  use  of  foreign  luxuries ;  a  decay  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  with  a  scarcity  of  money ;  and,  above  aU,  the 
debts  due  from  individuals  to  each  other,  were  the  primary  cauaes 
of  this  dangerous  sedition.  Heavy  taxes,  necessarily  imposed 
at  this  time,  were  the  immediate  excitement  to  discontent  and 
insurgency.  On  the  22d  of  August,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  50  towns  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  met  at  Hatfield,  and 
voted  a  great  number  of  articles  as  grievances  and  *^  unnecessary 
burdens  now  lying  on  the  people  ;"  and  gave  directions  for  trana- 
mitting  these  proceedings  to  the  convention  of  Worcester,  and  to 
the  county  of  Berkshire.     Very  soon  after,  a  number  of  insnr- 

Stnts,  supposed  to  be  nearly  1500,  assembled  under  arras  at 
orthampton ;  took  possession  of  the  court  house  ;  and  eflbcto- 
ally  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  wad 
general  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  governor  issued  a  prock- 
roation  calling  on  the  officers  and  citizens  of  the  comnooDwealth 
to  suppress  such  treasonable  proceedings ;  but  it  had  little  eflect. 
The  counties  of  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and  Berkshire, 
were  set  in  a  flame.  In  the  week  succeeding  die  proclamaiion, 
a  body  of  more  than  300  insurgents  posted  themselves  at  tbe 
court  house  in  Worcester,  and  obliged  the  courts  of  comraoQ 
pleas  and  general  sessions  to  adjourn.  Insurgents  in  Middlesex 
county  prevented  the  courts  from  sitting  at  Concord.  In  tbe 
county  of  Bristol,  the  malcontents  assembled  to  prevent  tbe 
sitting  of  the  courts  at  Taunton ;  but  the  people,  to  the  number 
of  300,  appearing  in  arms  under  major  general  Cobb,  counter- « 
acted  ibeir  designs. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
several  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester  sent  out  an  address  to 
the  people.  An  attempt  was  at  length  made  to  prevent  the  sittiitf 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  by  a  number  of  insurgents  headed 
by  Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  continental 
army,  but  had  resigned  his  commission.    The  general  court,  at 


Septs. 

Procluiia< 


CottOD  Mather,  who  was  the  son  of  Increase,  who  was  a  son  of  Richard,  the 
first  minister  of  Dorchester.  The  portraits  of  each  of  these  four  ministeri  were 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Crocker,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  in 
Boston ;  but  arc  now  in  an  apartment  of  the  cdince  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  at  Worcester. — Beside  sermons  and  essays.  Dr.  S.  Mather  published  die 
Life  of  his  Father,  and  an  Apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  Choiches  ki  New 
Eaahaid. 
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this  distressiiig  period,  passed  three  laws  for  eamng  the  burdens  1786* 
of  the  people :  an  act  for  collecting  the  back  taxes  in  specific  >^n^'^ 
articles ;  an  act  for  making  real  and  personal  estate  a  tender  in 
discharge  of  executions  and  actions  commenced  at  law ;  and  an 
act  for  rendering  law  processes  less  expensive.  They  provided 
for  the  apprehending  and  trial  of  dangerous  persons ;  but  at  the 
same  time  tendered  pardon  to  all  the  insurgents.  These  lenient 
measures  of  government  were  ascribed,  not  to  clemency,  but  to 
weakness  or  timidity.  The  judicial  courts  being  adjourned  by 
the  legislature  to  the  26th  of  December,  to  sit  at  Springfield ; 
Shays  with  about  300  malcontents  marched  into  that  town  to 
oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took  possession  of  the 
court  bouse.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  court 
with  an  order,  couched  m  the  bumble  form  of  a  petition,  re- 
ouiring  tbem  not  to  proceed  on  business ;  and  both  parties  re- 
tired. 

The  disposition  to  insurgency  was  not  confined  to  Massachu-  insarreo 
setts.  On  the  20th  of  September,  about  200  men,  armed  in  h^^^JT 
difierent  modes,  surrounded  the  general  assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
diire  convened  at  Exeter,  and  held  the  whole  body  prisoners 
several  boors ;  but  the  citizens,  appearing  in  arms,  crushed  the 
insurrection  there  in  its  infancy.  The  object  of  the  insurgents 
was,  to  force  the  legislature  into  a  paper  money  system,  agreea- 
bly to  a  petition  idiich  bad  been  previously  preferred  by  a  coo- 
veolioB  of  delegates  from  about  thirty  towns  in  that  state.  The 
president,  in  a  cool  and  deliberate  speech,  explained  to  the  in- 
surgents the  reasons  for  which  the  assembly  had  rejected  the 
petition ;  exposed  the  weakness  and  injustice  of  their  request ; 
said,  it  it  were  ever  so  proper,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
were  in  favour  of  it,  yet  the  legislature  ought  not  to  comply  with 
it,  while  surrounded  by  an  armed  force ;  and  declared,  that  no 
consideration  of  personal  danger  would  ever  dompel  the  legisla- 
ture to  violate  the  rights  of  their  constituents.  When  his  speech 
was  finished,  the  drum  beat  to  arms ;  as  many  as  had  guns  were 
ordered  to  load  them  with  balls ;  sentries  were  placed  at  the 
doors ;  and  death  was  threatened  to  any  person  who  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  until  their  demands  were  granted.  This  insult 
to  the  legislature  was  beheld  in  silence  until  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  beat  a  drum  at 
a  distance,  and  others  cried,  '^  Huzza  for  government !  Bring  up 
the  artillery."  The  sound  of  these  words  struck  the  mob  with 
an  instant  panic,  and  they  scattered  in  every  direction.  They 
collected  the  next  day ;  but  the  president,  having  called  out  the 
force  of  the  state,  soon  dispersed  them.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners.  Eight  were  arraigned  at  the  superior  court  on  an 
indictment  for  treason ;  but  no  one  suffered  capital  punishment. 
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^^  The  whole  opposition  was  completely  subdued ;  wavering 
minds  became  settled ;  converts  were  made  to  the  side  of  gov- 
emment ;  and  the  system  of  knavery  received  a  deep  wound, 
from  which  it  has  not  since  recovered."^ 

A  proposal  was  made  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia  for  a  con- 
vention, to  consist  of  committees  from  all  the  states,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  continent,  and  to 
agree  upon  some  general  plan,  or  to  delegate  power  to  congress 
to  legislate  on  the  subject*  Committees  from  some  of  the  states 
met  at  Annapolis  in  September ;  but  only  five  states  being  re- 
presented in  this  meeting,  no  plan  was  adopted  for  the  regulatioa 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  was  reconmiended  by  them, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
May  of  the  following  year,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  firom 
all  the  states,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  confederation,  and 
giving  power  to  congress  sufficient  for  adopting  and  enforcing  all 
such  regulations  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  credit,  respectar 
bility,  and  prosperity  of  the  country.^ 

The  same  commissioners  who  had  recentiy  made  a  tteatf 
with  the  Cherokees  at  Keowee,  concluded  a  trea^  at  the  same 
place,  and  of  the  same  purport,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Choctaw 
nation  on  the  3d  of  January. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
establishing  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Pordand,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  wvls  incorporated.  xlarri»- 
burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  founded. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 
238,897.3 

Charles  river  bridge,  connecting  Boston  with  Charlestown, 
was  opened  for  passengers  on  the  19th  of  June. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  premising  the  continiung 
the  seat  of  government  in  the  city  of  Charleston  was  produce 
tive  of  many  inconveniences  and  great  expense  to  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  passed  an  act,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  purchase 
land  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  town,  and  for  removing  to  it 
the  seat  of  government.  •  The  town  was  to  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Columbia.^    A  company  was  incorporated  by 


1  Belknap,  Hist  N.  Hampshire,  ii.  c.  27. 

9  Bradford,  MaM.  ii.  253.    The  motion  for  the  first  meeting  was  made  by  die 
Hon.  James  Madison  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  in  1785. 

18,889 
13,542 

4  Giimk^'s  Public  Laws  of  S.  Carolina.  The  commissioners  were  authorized 
and  required  to  "  lay  off  a  tract  of  land  2  miles  square,  near  Friday's  feny,  on 
the  Congaree  river,  into  tots  of  half  an  acre  each,"  with  streets  of  suitabto  di- 
Seel789. 


3  A.  D.  1786      wiiu^-      220,008 
1766       ^™^*        96,776 
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the  same  legislature,  for  the  inland  navigation  from  the  Santee     1786. 
river  to  the  Cooper.^  >^-v-««i/ 

The  Connecticut  Socie^  of  Arts  was  bstituted.    The  Massa-  SodetiM. 
chusetts  Congregational  Charitable  SocieQT}'  and  the  Scotch 
C|haritable  Society,  were  incorporated.     A  Universal  church 
was  founded  at  Boston.    The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  was 
established. 

Lord  Dorchester  (Sir  Guy  Carleton)  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  JjjJ^'*' 
the  commission  of  captain  general  and  governor  of  Quebec,  ofCtiMbe&' 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  their  dependencies,  and  the 
idand  of  Newfoundland. 

A  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  Woodstock,  in  Con-  Tonado* 
oecticut,  on  the  23d  of  August.' 

Printing  was  begun  at  Ijexington,  in  Kentucky. 
^  Nathamel  (Sreene,  late  major  general  in  the  American  army.  Death  of 
died  at  his  seat  aear  Savannah,  aged  47  years.*  ^'  Greene. 

1787. 

The  insurgents  in  Massachusetts  continuing  to  assemble,  and  inramc- 
to  endeavour  to  impede  the  measures  of  government  by  an  ^[^Muetti*' 
armed  force ;  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  amount  of  above  4000,^  comiiuief. 


1  Drayton,  S.  Car.  15S— 167.  Grimk^,  Laws  of  S.  Car.  The  Santee  Canal 
iras  first  passed  by  a  boat  in  1800. 

3  The  act  authorizes  to  direct  the  timds  which  charity  had  placed  or  should 
place  in  their  hands ;  and  requires  that  "  the  annual  income  thereof  shall  be 
appHed  to  the  support  of  such  widows  and  chUdren  of  deceased  congregational 
ministers,  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  settled  within  this  commonweuth,  and  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  president  and  professors  of  the  University  in 
Cambridge,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  proper  objects  of  the 
charity.  The  origin  of  this  Society  m^  be  traced  to  the  year  1692,  from  which 
time  the  congregational  ministers  of  Aiussachusetts  held  an  annual  Convention 
on  the  next  day  after  the  General  Election.  Account  of  Mass.  Cong.  Char. 
Society.    Hist.  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers. 

3  About  five  o*clock,  p.  m.  a  very  dark  cloud  appeared  in  the  west,  moving 
with  great  velocity  in  an  eaoteiiy  direction ;  and  an  uncommon  darkness  with  a 
violent  tempest  and  tornado  succeeded.  More  than  100  buildings  were  either 
unroofed,  shattered  or  destroyed,  and  an  immense  number  of  forest  trees  laid 
desolate. 

4  Congress  resolved.  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  Nathaniel 
Crreene,  esquire,  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  esquire,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  June,  1786,  late  major-general  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  their  army  in  the  southern  de- 
partment. The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  in  honour  of  his  patriot- 
ism, valour,  and  ability,  have  erected  wis  monument." 

5  It  was  advised  by  the  Council,  that  700  men  should  be  raised  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  600  from  Essex,  800  from  Middlesex,  1200  from  Hampshire, 
and  1200  from  Worcester ;  the  whole  amounting  to  4400  rank  and  file.  Two 
companies  of  artilleiy  were  ordered  to  be  be  detached  from  Sufiblk,  and  two 
from  Middlesex.  The  whole  were  to  be  raised  for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 
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1787.    was  ordered  out  to  suj^rt  the  Judicial  courts,  and  suppress  die 
\^\^^^  insurrection.    The  command  of  this  respectable  force  was  ^vea 
by  the  governor  to  major  general  Lincob,  ^^  whose  reputatioa 
and  mil£iess  of  temper  rendered  him  doubly  capadtatea  for  so 
delicate  and  important  a  trust.''    The  army  reached  Worcester 
on  die  22d  of  January ;  and  the  judicial  courts  sat  there  widi- 
out  interruption.     Previous  to  the  marching  of  the  troops  from 
Roxbury,  orders  had  been  given  to  general  Shepard  to  take 
posses^n  of  the  post  at  Springfield,  where  was  a  coDtineiital 
arsenal.    Here  he  accordingly  collected  about  900  men,  wlio 
were  afterward  re-enforced  with  the  addition  of  nearly  300  of 
the  Hampshire  militia.    To  this  post  the  insurgents  directed  their 
first  attention,  from  a  hope  of  carrying  it  beJore  the  arrival  of 
general  Lincoln.    About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th  of  January,  general  Shepard  perceived  Shays  advancing  on 
the  Boston  road  toward  the  arsenal,  with  his  tro(q>s,  ^Mdx 
amounted  to  1100  men,  in  open  column.    The  general  sent  one 
of  his  aids  with  two  other  gentlemen,  several  times,  to  know  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.     Their 
answer  purported,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks ;  and  th^ 
immediately  marched  forward  within  250  yards  of  the  arsensl 
A  message  was  again  sent  to  inform  them,  that  the  militia  were 
posted  there  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  of  congress ;  and 
that,  if  they  approached  near,  they  would  be  fired  on.    ''That," 
said  one  of  the  leaders,  ''is  all  we  want;"  and  they  advanced 
Jani25.       lOQ  yards  farther.     General  Shepard  now  gave  orders  to  fire; 
a^°A^^(ra  ^^^  ^^  ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  beads. 
the  insur-     This  discharge  quickening,  instead  of  retardbg  their  qtproach, 
gents.         ^Q  artillery  was  levelled  against  the  centre  of  their  ccdumo. 
A  ciy  of  murder  instantly  rose  from  the  rear  of  the  insui«ot8, 
and  their  whole  body  was  thrown  into  total  confusion.     Shays 
attempted  to  display  liis  column,  but  in  vain.    His  troops  re- 
treated precipitately  to  Ludlow,  about  ten  miles,  leaving  three  of 
theur  men  dead,  and  one  wounded,  on  the  field.^ 
They  take'       The  main  body  of  the  insurgents  took  post  at  Pelham ;  from 
TOftatPel-  which  place,  on  the  13th  of  January,  their  officers  addressed  a 
°^  petition  to  the  general  court.     On  die  3d  of  February,  while  a 

conference  was  holding  between  one  of  their  leaders  and  an 
officer  of  the  army,  the  insurgents  withdrew  firom  Pelbam  to 
Petersham.    General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  at  Hadley,  receiv- 

1  At  this  time  about  400  of  the  insurgents  were  assembled  at  West  Spring- 
field, under  the  command  of  Luke  Day,  who  was  to  have  cooperated  widi  Shays 
on  the  26th,  but  found  reasons  for  assigning  another  day  for  the  attack,  and 
&i1ed  in  the  cooperation.  Beside  these  and  the  1100  widi  Shays,  aparty  of 
about  400  firom  the  county  of  Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  Eli  JPUMiify 
* —  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfield. 
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iD^  inteffigenee  of  their  movement,  put  his  army  in  motion  in  pur-    1787. 
suit  of  them,  and  made  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  marches  that  v^-v^^/ 
was  ever  performed  m  America.    His  troops  commenced  their  Gen.Liii. 
march  at  right  in  the*evening,  and  bjr  two  in  the  morning  reach-  ^^^^^^ 
ed  New  Salem.    Here  a  violent  north  wind  rose ;  the  cold  was  Sb^f''^ 
extreme ;  a  snow  storm  at  once  heightened  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  filled  the  paths ;  the  route  lay  over  high  land, 
where  the  exposure  was  great ;  the  counby  was  thinly  settled, 
and  for  many  miles  aflbrded  them  no  covering.    Exposed  to  all 
these  evib,  Uiey  advanced,  without  scarcely  halting,  the  distance 
of  30  miles ;  their  front  reaching  Petersham  by  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  their  rear  bein^  five  miles  distant.    A  pursuit  8orprife8& 
through  so  many  difficulties  being  totally  unexpected,  the  insur-  fi!!S!"^ 
gents  were  comi>letely  surprisel;  and,  scarJdy  IGring  a  gun,  *^ 
quitted  the  town  in  great  oonfuaon.    They  were  pursued  about 
two  miles,  and  150  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.    Many  of  the 
fu^tives  retired  to  their  own  houses ;  and  the  rest,  including  all 
their  principal  officers,  fied  into  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  Vermont.     Some  predatory  incur^ons  were 
afterward  made  by  them  ijx)m  their  lodgments  in  the  neighbour- 
ing states ;  but  such  decisive  measures  were  taken,  as  obliged 
diem  to  seek  refuge  in  Vermont,  as  their  last  resort. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  general  court  appointed  three  com-  Commis- 
missioners,^  whose  duty  it  was,  on  certam  conditions,  to  promise  JlSntS.*^ 
indemniQr  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion.     Seven 
hundred  and  ninety  persons  took  the  benefit  of  the  commission. 
Fourteen  persons,  who  were  tried  at  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
received  sentence  of  death ;  but  they  were  successively  pardon- 
ed.   "  Thus,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Insurrection,  ^^  was  a  Termina- 
dangerous  mtemal  war  finally  suppressed  by  the  spirited  use  of  tionofthe 
constitutional  powers,  without  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  hand  ^o^"*^' 
of  the  civil  magistrate ;  a  circumstance  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  ascribe  to  its  real  cause,  the  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  their  weakness ;  a  circumstance,  too,  that  must 
attach  every  man  to  a  constitution,  which,  from  a  happy  principle 
of  mediocrity,  governs  its  subjects  without  oppression,  and  re- 
claims them  without  severity."^ 

A  proposition  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  Caosesofa 
United  States,  brought  forward  this  year,  requires  a  retrospective  SenaUooal 
view  of  the  antecedent  state  of  the  Union.     The  articles  of  govem- 
C!onfederation,  framed  during  the  struggles  against  oppressions  of  ™®°*' 
the  British  government,  cautiously  withheld  such  a  delegation  of 

1  Benjamin  Lincoln,  comnuinder  of  die  anny ;  Samuel  Phillips,  ion.  president 
of  the  Sienate ;  and  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  speaker  of  the  Uoum  of  Repreflenta- 
tiTes. 

s  Bfinot,  History  of  the  InsurrectioDfl  in  Massachusetts. 
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power,  as  mi^t  endan^r  the  ri^its  of  the  people  from  nden  of 
their  own  election.  This  form  of  confederation,  during  the 
period  of  common  danger,  answered  the  general  pmrposes  of 
government;  but  no  sooner  had  that  period  elapsed,  than  die 
total  inefficiency  of  the  federal  government  was  perceived.  An 
emmnous  debt  had  been  contracted,  yet  public  credit  was  in 
the  lowest  state  of  depredation.  Congress  devised  a  qrstem  of 
revenue,  an  essential  part  of  which  was  a  continental  impost  fiv 
twenty  five  years,  die  neat  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  exdn- 
sively  applied  to  the  discharge  oS  existing  debts.  lUs  sysleDi 
was  transmitted  to  the  state  l^slatures,  accompanied  by  an 
address  strongly  enforcing  the  expediency  of  its  immediate  adop* 
tion ;  but,  from  the  various  and  interfering  interests^of  the  difeneot 
states,  it  was  but  partially  adopted,  and  never  put  in  operalioD. 
The  ordinances  of  congress  were  disregarded.  Many  antes 
neglected,  or  refused,  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  the  national  ex- 
penditures. Li  some  states,  the  treaties  with  foreign  nationS) 
particularly  widi  Great  Britain,  were  disregardeld,  or  openly 
violated.  Dangerous  insurrections  in  some  parts  of  the  Union 
excited  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  like  evils  in  other  parts*  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  citizens,  that 
an  energetic  system  of  national  government  only  could  revive  the 
ruined  state  of  commerce ;  restore  public  and  private  credit ; 
give  a  national  character  to  the  States ;  secure  the  faith  of  public 
treaties ;  and  prevent  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.^  A  pro- 
position was  made  by  Virginia  to  the  other  states  to  meet  in 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, which  should  be  adequate  to  the  national  exigenci^.' 

Agreeably  to  this  proposition,  delegates  from  m  the  states^ 
excepting  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  May; 
chose  general  Washington  for  their  president ;  and,  on  the  I7th 
of  September,  unanimously  agreed  on  a  federal  constitution. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  congress  resolved  unanimously,  eleven 
states  being  present,  that  the  new  constitution  be  transmitted  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to 
conventions,  chosen  by  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  convention. 

Connecticut  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  within 
her  chartered  limits  west  of  Pennsylvania,  reserving  to  itself  about 
four  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  reserve  500,000  acres  were 
granted  by  the  state  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  London,  Fairfield, 
and  Norwalk,  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  revolutionary  war. 


1  See  Chipinan's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  OoTemment. 
9  See  1786. 
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The  dispute  between  Massachasetts  and  New  York,  respect'     1787. 
ing  a  claim  of  the  former  state  to  a  part  of  the  territory  west  of  >^-v-««^ 
Hudson  river,  was  this  year  brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  i>in»<e^ 
Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  two  states,  met  [Il^l^tu** 
at  Hartford,  and  finally  agreed,  that  Massachusetts  should  have  and  N.Tmk 
the  pre-emptive  right  to  two  large  tracts  of  land  within  the  bounds  ^^l^d.^^' 
it  claimed,  being  in  the  whole  about  five  millions  of  acres ; 
230,000  of  which  were  situated  near  die  centre  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  other  tract,  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  state, 
borderbg  on  lake  Erie.    All  the  residue,  claimed  by  Massachu- 
setts, was  ceded  and  relmquished  to  New  York  for  ever,  except- 
ing die  most  western  part  of  the  original  claim  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  been  previously  ceded  to  congress,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  northern  and  Western  territory  of  the  United  States,  bor- 
dering on  the  British  possessions.^ 

The  pre-emptive  title  to  this  territory  was  claimed  by  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  under  its  colonial  charter,  which  contemplated 
the  whole  region  between  its  north  and  south  boundaries,  firom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  charter  of  the  state  of 
New  York  interfering  with  this  claim,  the  differences  of  the  two 
states,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  adjust  them  under 
the  old  congress  of  the  confederation,  were  thus  settied  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  Massachusetts  ceding  to  New  York  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the  former  within 
die  limits  of  the  latter,  and  New  York  ceding  to  Massachu- 
setts the  property  of  the  soil.  The  line  commences  in  the  42d 
degree  of  north  latitude,  82  miles  west  of  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  called  the  "Pre-emption 
line."  It  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Seneca  lake,  at  its 
north  end,  and  about  the  middle  of  Geneva,  and  also  through 
Sodus  bay.* 

A  treaty  was  concluded  in  January  between  the  United  States 

1  Bradford,  Hist.  Mass.  ii.  283.  The  tracts  ceded  by  New  York  to  Massa- 
chusetts mchided  "  all  the  lands  within  their  jurisdiction,  west  of  a  meridian 
that  shall  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  north  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
82  miles  west  from  the  Delaware  (excepting  one  mile  along  the  east  side  of 
Niagara  river)  ;  and  also  10  townships  between  the  Chenango  and  Owegy  rivers, 
reserving  the  jurisdiction  to  the  state  of  New  York."  Morse.  See  a.  d.  1778, 
in  which  year  commissioners  agreed  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bounds 
should  be  settled,  and  the  line  was  actually  run,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties ;  but  the  war  commenced  before  the  agreement  received  the  sanction  oi^the 
king.  The  present  adjustment  was,  in  a  great  measure,  conformable  to  the 
agreement  made  fourteen  years  before. 

S  Description  and  Memorandums  of  the  County  of  Munroe  (N.  Y.)  and  its 
Environs.  **  It  proves  to  be  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  Washington."  Spafford. 
It  is  also  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  New  York  Military  Lands,  which  contain 
28  townships,  each  10  miles  square — "  that  splendid  monument  of  the  gratitude 
of  New  York  to  her  Revolutionary  heroes.  She  gave  650  acres  of  good  land  to 
every  soldier." 
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1787.    and  the  emporor  of  Morocco,  by  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
w-v^^  Jeflferson,  and  ratified  by  congress  on  the  18th  of  Jdy. 
Oi^^uce        Congress  made  an  ordinance  for  the  goYemment  oi  die  tairi- 
^^^mSoi  ^7  of  ^  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Cttuo.    By  die 
ti^N«w.    foiffth  article  oi  this  ordmance,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
T«.«iuu>.    j^^  prohibited,  except  in  die  punishment  of  crimes^    On  die 
loftnictioiis  ^^^  of  October,  congress  prepared  Instructions  to  the  comims- 
to  commu-  sbners  for  negotiating  a  Treaty  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
u  iDdl^   Southern  department,  for  die  purpose  of  establishing  Peace  be- 
toUty;       tween  the  United  States  and  those  tribes:  Also,  Instmctions  to 
and  to  the    ^^  GovemoT  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  die 
goTemor  of  rivcr  Ohio,  rekdve  to  an  Indian  Treaty  in  the  Northern  depart- 
tbe  N.  w.    ment.    In  die  first  of  these  Instructions,  the  present  treaty  is 
em  ry.    jg^^]J^^  ^  {^^^^  f^^  jl^  principal  object  the  restoration  of  peace; 
in  the  second,  ^^  the  primary  otgects"  are  declared  to  be  ^  the 
removing  all  causes  oi  controversy,  so  that  peace  and  harmony 
may  continue  between  the  United  States  and  die  Indian  tribes; 
die  regulating  trade  and  settling  boundaries.''^ 
Wortem         The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  cedii^  die 
s.  oiiSiM.  ^'^^stem  territory  of  that  state,  toward  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
'  United  States.    The  same  l^islature  incorporated  companies 
for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  and  Wateree,  and  for 
improving  the  navigadon  of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivers.^ 
Sodetief  f        The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  die  Indians 
and  others  in  North  America  was  incorporated  by  the  l^dature 
of  Massachusetts.    The  Pennsylvania  Socie^  for  promodi^  the 
aboUdon  of  slavery  and  the  relief  of  free  Negroes  unlawfully 
held  in  bondage,  begun  in  1774,  was  now  enlarged.     A  Society 
was  established  at  New  York  for  promoting  the  manumisdon  it 
slaves  in  that  city,  and  to  establish  a  free  school  for  black  ch3- 
dren.     The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  and  useful  arts  was  instituted. 
PubUca-  A  Defence  of  the  Constituticms  of  Government  of  tho  United 

t^n>-         States  of  America,  by  John  Adams,  then  minister  at  the  court  of 
St  James,  was  printed  at  Liondon.^    The  Vision  of  Cohimbos, 
a  Poem  by  Joel  Barlow,  was  published  at  Hartford. 
Biihopt  The  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  die 

««yc«ted  preceding  year,  empowering  the  English  bishops  to  consecrate 

Sri?an^     to  the  officc  of  bishops  persons  being  subjects  and  citizens  of 
•  Yoik,     foreign  countries.    By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  Rev.  Drs.  William 
White,  rector  of  Christ  church  and  St.  Peter's  in  Philadelf^a, 

1  Life  of  Richard  H.  Lee,  i.  240. 
a  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  i.  274—276.    Edit  1821. 
a  Drayton.  S.  Carolina,  It.  155—168.    Grimk^,  Laws  S.  Car. 
4  Two  Yolumes  were  Uien  printed ;  the  third,  in  1788. 
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and  Samuel  Prevost,  rector  of  Trinity  church  in  New  York,     1787. 

were  consecrated  bishops  at  Lambeth  palace ;  the  one,  for  the  \^^sy^^ 

superintendence  of  the  episcopal  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  and 

the  other,  ibr  the  superintendence  of  those  in  the  state  of  New 

York.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  of  New  York,  was  also  £^^[1^ 

consecrated  at  Lambeth,  bishop  of  the  Province  o!   Nova  *^^^^ 

Scotia.^ 

Franklin  College  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  Fn&Um 
Sex  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  German,  English,  Latin  and  ^^^8^ 
Greek,  and  other  learned  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  sciences  and  literature.    It  was  founded  for  the  particular 
accommodation  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  that  state,  and 
received  its  name  fix>m  a  profound  respect  for  the  talents,  virtues, 
and  services  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  president  of  the  supreme 
execudve  council.^    Columbian  College,  in  the  city  of  New  Columbia 
York,  was  incorporated.    The  College  of  Phyacians  at  Philar  ^^•s^ 
delnhia  was  instituted. 

Maiden  bridge,  built  across  Mystic  river  in  Massachusetts,  was  MaUen 
opened  on  the  28th  of  September.  ^^^^ 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Beach  street,  at  the  south  part  of  Boston,  f^^^ 
on  the  24th  of  April,  and  consumed  100  houses.  BoMon. 

Baltimore  contained  1959  houses,  9  churches,  and  164  war^  Baitiiaoie. 
bouses  and  stores.^ 

Catawba,  the  only  town  of  the  Catawbas,  the  only  nation  of  Catawbu. 
Indians  in  South  Carolina,  contained  about  450  inhabitants ;  of 
which  number  about  1 50  were  fighting  men. 

Thomas  Gage,  the  last  governor  of  Massachusetts  appcmited  Dwtbi. 
hy  the  crown,  died  in  England ;  Ebenezer  Gray,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hu^ham,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  69th  of 
his  ministry ;  Charles  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  ministry  ;^ 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenburg,  senior  minister  of  the  German 
Lutheran  congregation  of  Philadelphia,  aged  77  years.^ 

1  StOes,  Literary  Diaiy.  This  [Dr.  loglis]  is  the  first  En^h  bishop  in  tiie 
English  dominions  in  America,  or  foreign  parts.    lb. 

5  Report  on  the  subject  of  Education,  Senate  of  Peimsylvania,  1822. 

3  About  1200  of  the  houses  were  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  at  Fell's  Point. 
Biorsc. 

4  For  the  characters  and  publications  of  Dr.  Gay  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  see  EMk 
and  ADen,  Bioe.  Dictionaries. — Dr.  Chauncy  was  a  great  grandson  of  Chailei 
Chauncy,  president  of  Harvard  College,  *'  and  had  much  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  his  ancestor."  Emerson,  in  his  I&story  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  has 
given  a  particular  account  of  his  ministrv  and  printed  works. 

6  He  was  bom  at  Eimbeck,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  in  1711 ;  and  was 
a  fidthfol  and  zealous  minister  of  the  church  of  Christ  48  years,  45  of  which 
were  spent  in  America.  **  He  may  be  considered  as  Uie  patiiardi  of  the  Luthettn 
churches  in  America.**    Fret.  Stiles,  Literary  Diuy. 
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1788. 

The  constitution,  proposed  the  last  year  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  national  Convention,  was  adopted  by  all  the 
States,  excepting  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina ;  predsdy 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Revolution  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  Federalist,  a  Collection  of  Essays  written  in  favour  of  die 
New  Constitution,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Conventioii, 
was  published  at  New  York.  The  aeagn  of  the  work  was,  to 
prove  the  utility  of  the  union  of  the  American  States  to  .their 
political  prosperity ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  confederar 
lion  to  preserve  that  union ;  the  necessity  of  a  goveniment  at 
least  equally  energetic  with  die  one  proposed  to  the  attainmeot 
of  this  object ;  the  conformity  of  the  proposed  constitution  to  the 
true  principles  of  republican  government ;  its  analogy  to'  the 
constitution  of  this  state ;  and  the  additional  securiQr  which  its 
adoption  will  affi}rd  to  the  preservation  of  that  species  of  govern- 
ment, to  liberty  and  to  proper^.^ 

Oliver  Phelps,  of  Granville,  Massachusetts,  havmg  prepared  him- 
self with  men  and  means  to  explore  a  tract  of  country  purchased 
of  Massachusetts  the  last  year,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  from 
the  German  Flats,  in  Herkimer,  to  Canandaigua.^  Sending  out 
runners,  he  collected  the  sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  in  July,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  fijrk- 
land,  as  State  Commissioner,  and  Indian  Missionary,  concluded 
a  treaty  and  purchase  of  a  tract  containbg  about  2  j-  million  of 
acres.  The  leading  chiefs  and  warriors  concerned  in  these 
negotiations,  were  Farmer's  Brother,  the  grand  sachem,  eminent 
for  his  political  wisdom,  and  Red  Jacket,  the  celebrated  orator. 
The  kindness  and  good  faith  with  which  Mr.  Phelps  uniformly 
conducted  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  secured  their  confi- 
dence and  affection ;  in  token  of  which,  they  adopted  both  him 
and  his  son  Oliver  I.  Phelps  as  honorary  members  of  their 
national  councils. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the 
slave  trade,  and  for  granting  relief  to  the  families  of  such  persons 
9fi  may  be  kidnapped  or  decoyed  from  the  commonwealth. 
Che  seizing  of  three  people  of  colour  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
in  Boston,  and  takmg  them  by  force  to  the  West  Indies,  with  an 


1  The  wAters  of  these  Essays  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Bfadison,  and 
John  Jay ;  gentlemen  "  distin^ished  for  their  political  experience,  their  talents, 
and  their  love  of  union.''  These  Essays,  collected  in  two  volumes  under  the 
title  of  2%e  Federalist,  "  will  be  read  and  admired  when  the  controvemy,  in 
wliich  that  valuable  treatise  on  government  originated,  shall  be  nd  longer  re- 
membered."   Marshall. 

2  Lands  that  had  been  ceded  by  N.  York  to  Massachusetts.    See  1787. 
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intention  to  make  sale  of  them,  were  the  occa^on  of  this  hw.     1788* 
The  person  engaged  in  thus  forcibly  taking  or  detaining  any  v^-v^^^/ 
negro,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  as  a  slave,  was  sulh- 

i'ected  to  a  heavy  penalty  ;  the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  made 
iable  in  a  large  sum ;  the  insurance  was  to  be  void ;  and  the 
relations  of  the  persons  kidnapped,  if  these  were  sold  in  a  distant 
country,  were  allowed  to  prosecute  for  the  crime.^ 

By  order  of  congress,  two  of  the  four  cannon  which  con-  iMcripdow 
stituted  the  whole  train  of  artillery  possessed  by  the  British  ^q^q  "^ 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  used  in  the 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  received  appropriate  inscriptions*  ^*^' 
Two  of  these  cannon  belonged  to   a  number  of  citizens  of 
Boston,  and  the  other  two,  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 
On  one  of  the  two  first  was  inscribed,  ^'  The  Hancock,  Sacred 
to  Liberty;"  on  the  other,   ^^The  Adams."     Both  had  this 
historical  sketch,  with  the  addition,  that  ^^  these  were  used  in 
many  engagements  during  the  war ; "  and  that  "  the  other  two, 
the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by 
the  enemy."* 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  resolved,  that  a  tract  of  land  Sendmiyof 
should  be  laid  out  to  the  northward  of  Waldo's  plantation,  nearly  **""** 
central  between  the  two  rivers  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot,  for 
thepurpose  of  erecUng  a  seminary  of  learning. 

The  presbyterian  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  S^nod  di- 
divided  into  four  synods :  the  synod  of  New  York  and  New  ^***^ 
Jersey ;  the  synod  of  Philadelphia ;  the  synod  of  Virginia ;  and 
the  synod  of  the  Carolinas.  The  four  synods  now  consisted  of 
16  presbyteries,  in  which  there  were  182  presbyters,  who  had 
the  care  of  220  churches.  Beside  these,  there  were  about 
210  churches  vacant.  The  number  of  presbyterian  churches 
in  America  was  computed  to  be  618 ;  the  number  of  presby- 
terian ministers,  226.  Tennessee  already  had  a  presbytery, 
called  Abington  presbyter}',  consisting  of  23  large  congregations, 
but  supplied  by  six  ministers  only.^ 

The  Society  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  for  propa*  ^^T^*" 
gating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  incorporated  by  the       *^* 
government  oi  Pennsylvania.    There  were  at  tnis  time  about 


1  Mass.  Laws.    Bradiord,  Mass.  ii.  c.  14. 

S  The  secretary  at  war  represented  to  congress,  that  there  were  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  United  States  **  two  brass  cannon,  which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the 
field  artillery  with  which  the  late  war  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  America, 
and  which  were  constantly  in  service  throughout  the  war;"  and  that  they 
belonged  to  Massachusetts.  Congress  resolved,  that  the  secretary  at  war  cause 
a  suitable  inscription  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  order  of  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts. 

3  Adams,  View  of  Religions. 
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1300  souls  of  this  denoroioatioD  of  Christians  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
between  500  and  600  of  whom  were  at  Bethlehem. 

Mass  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.^ 

Essex  bridge,  over  Bass  river,  between  Salem  and  Beveriejr, 
was  built. 

A  card  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston,  with  a  newly  in- 
vented machine,  essentially  lessening  the  necessity  of  manual 
labour. 

Richard  Leake,  esquire,  made  an  extoisive  and  very  success- 
ful experiment  for  introducing  a  new  staple  for  the  plantii^ 
interest  of  Georgia,  the  planting  of  cotton.  Several  planters  in 
Greorgia  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  similar  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Leake  sent  samples  of  his  cotton  to  the  Ptuladelpfaia 
Society  for  encouraging  manufactures,  that  the  quality  migfa^  be 
examined.^  The  black  cotton  seed  was  brought  about  this  time 
into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas. 

A  convention  between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  settling  the  boundaries  between  the  two  states,  having 
been  concluded  by  commissioners  at  Beaufort  the  last  year,  it 
was  now  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Cajro- 
lina. 

The  settlement  of  Ohio  was  begun  at  Marietta  on  the  7th  of 
April,  under  the  superintendence  of  general  Rufus  Putnam. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  20,000  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  passed  the  Muskingum.^ 


I  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ii.  264.  It  was  in  a  church  in  School  street^  origj^ 
naUy  built  for  the  French  Protestants.  The  service  of  the  French  church  ww 
discontinued  after  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Merder  had  desisted  from  ofl&ciating  as  mlnirter, 
and  the  house  was  for  some  years  unoccupied.  In  1748  it  was  purchased  by 
congregationalists,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  CrosweU  was  installed  their  pastor.  The 
house  was  next  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chape),  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a  native  of  Boston,  havinsr  ombiaced  the  Romao 
Catholic  religion,  and  received  orders  at  Rome,  began  his  mission  here  in  1790. 
After  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Franklin  Place  was  dedicated,  the  French 
church  was  taken  down,  and  a  Universal  church  built  near  the  place  where 
it  stood.  What  consecrated  ground  has  sustained  such  changes  in  one  centuiy ! 
It  is  remaikable,  that  the  same  church,  which  was  originaUy  built  for  French 
Protestants  who  had  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  Roman  Catholics  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Jacobins  of  France.  Memoir  of  French  Protestants,  in  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
iL62— 64. 

S  Letter  of  Mr.  Leake,  dated  Savannah,  11  Dec.  1778,  to  col.  Thomas  Proc- 
tor of  Philadelphia,  afteiwanl  in  possession  of  Tench  Cox,  Esq.  President  of 
Ihe  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Manufactures  and  the  useful  arts. 
He  writes :  "  I  shall  raise  alMut  6000  pounds  in  the  seed,  from  about  8  acres  of 
land,  and  next  jrear  I  intend  to  plant  from  50  to  100  acres,  if  suituble  encourage- 
ment be  given."    Niles,  Register,  vL  834. 

3  A  list,  taken  from  the  commandant  of  Fort  Harmar,  gives  the  above  nam* 
her  of  souls,  as  ahK>  850  boats,  600  waggons,  7000  horses,  3000  cows,  and  900 
sheep. 
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Francis  John,  marquis  de  Chastellux,  died  at  Paris  ;^  Mather  1788. 
Byles,  minister  in  Boston,  aged  82  years  ;^  Joseph  Hawley,  of 
Northampton  in  Massachusetts,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  Deathi* 
patriot,  aged  64  years  ;^  Abraham  Redwood,  founder  of  the 
Redwood  Library  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age ;  and  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Traveller,  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  the  38tb  year  of  bis  age.^ 

1  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  several  other  learned 
societies.  He  was  a  commander  of  the  French  army  in  America  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  Among  his  other  publications  were  Travels  in  North  America,  « 

which  have  been  translated  into  English.    Lempriere. 

3  Allen,  Biog.  where  is  a  full  account  of  his  character  and  publications. 

3  Ibid.    Dr.  Lyman's  Funeral  Sermon.    Alden's  Epitaphs,  iii.  No.  486. 

4  Sparks,  Life  of  John  Ledyard.  He  was  bom  at  Groton  in  Connecticut, 
and  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Hartford,  the  last  at  Dartmouth 
College,  with  the  view  of  becoming  qualified  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
He  travelled  into  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  afterward,  at  Hanover,  on 
the  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  he  constructed  a  canoe  with  his  own  hands,  in 
which  he  descended  alone  to  Hartford.  Relinquishing  his  missionary  design, 
he  embarked  on  a  vo^rage  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies.  After 
returning  home,  he  visited  England,  joined  the  British  navy,  and  obtained  a 
post  in  Cook's  last  expedition,  with  which  he  continued  more  than  four  years 
until  its  arrival  in  Eneland.  He  was  in  the  skirmish  in  which  Cook  lost  his 
life  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  near  the  great  navigator  when  he  fell. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  came  back  to  his  native  country,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  eight  years ;  and  was  the  first  to  propose  a  voyage 
to  the  Northwest  coast.  After  encountering  man^  difficulties  in  America  and 
Europe,  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  this  project  mto  effect,  but  without  suc- 
cess, he  formed  the  design  of  goine  by  land  from  Paris  to  Beering's  Straits, 
thence  coming  to  the  American  continent,  and  proceeding  homeward  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  determination  to  explore  those  unknown  regions. 
Afler  obtaining  leave  to  pass  through  the  Russian  dominions,  and  setting  off 
fit>m  Kamtschatka  for  Siberia,  the  empress  became  suspicious  of  his  designs, 
and  sent  two  Russian  soldiers  afler  him,  who  brought  him  back  in  the  winter  to 
die^confines  of  Poland,  a  distance  of  6000  miles.  Finding  his  wayto  London* 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  and  The  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  Travels  in  Africa  having  been  instituted  just  at  that  time,  he 
engaged  under  the  auspices  of  that  Society.  Proceeding  by  the  wa^  of  Paiiii 
to  Marseilles,  he  sailed  thence  for  Alexandria  in  Eg3rpt.  At  Grand  Cairo  he  had 
passed  several  weeks,  and  had  made  an  agreement  to  accompany  one  of  the 
caravans  to  the  interwr,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  "  being  the 
first  victim  in  the  cause  of  AIncaa  discovery,  to  which  so  many  since  have  be- 
come martyrs." 


PART  IIL 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


PERIOD  11. 

FROM  THE  COMBfENCEBfENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT, 
IN  1789,  TO  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  FIFTIETH  YEAR  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1826. 


1789. 

The  commencement  of  the  government  under  the  Ckmsdtu- 
don  of  the  United  States  begins  the  last  Period  of  the  Anoals  of 
America.  However  great  the  diversity  of  sentiment  concerning 
the  constitution  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  -the 
necessity  of  an  efficient  federal  government  was  generally  feh 
and  acknowledged ;  and  after  much  discussion  and  mature  con^ 
sideration,  the  constitution  was  acceded  to  by  eleven  of  the 
states.  Delegates  from  those  states  assembled  at  New  York  on 
the  8d  of  March,  and,  on  opening  the  votes  of  the  Electors  chosen 
by  the  several  states,  it  was  ascertained,  that  George  Washington 
was  elected  President,  and  John  Adams,  Vice  President.  On 
G.WasbioE-  the  14th  of  April,  the  election  of  general  Washington  was  officially 
ton  elected  announced  to  him  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia.  The  commis- 
&?Siatei°  sion  was  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
late  congress,  who  presented  to  him  the  certificate  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate.  On  the  23d  of  April,  the  president 
N/yorkr^  elect  arrived  at  New  York,  where  he  was  received  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  and  conducted  with  military  honours,  through 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  the  apartments  provided 
for  him.  Here  he  received  the  salutations  of  forei^  minis- 
ters, public  bodies,  political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of 


^ 
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distinction,  who  pressed  around  him  to  offer  their  conmtulations,     1789. 
and  to  express  their  joy  at  seeing  the  man  who  had  the  confi-  v^-^^^^ 
dence  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  Anierican  republic. 

Two  days  before  his  arrival,  the  vice  president,  in  a  dignified  Speech  <^ 
speech  addressed  to  the  senate,  congratulated  the  people  of  JjJ^jPJ^ 
America  on  the  formation  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  fair  senite. 
prospect  of  a  consistent  administradon  of  a  government  of  laws ; 
on  the  acauisition  of  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  them- 
selves ;  of  a  senate  thus  composed  by  their  state  legislatures ; 
and  on  the  prospect  of  an  executive  authority,  in  the  hands  of 
one  whose  portrait  he  should  not  presume  to  draw.  "  May  I 
nevertheless,"  said  the  vice  president,  "  be  indulged  to  inquire,  if 
we  look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  first  magistrates  of  nations, 
whether  they  have  been  denominated  presidents  or  consuls,  kings 
or  princes,  where  shall  we  find  one,  whose  commanding  talents 
and  virtues,  whose  over-ruling  good  fortune,  have  so  completely 
united  all  hearts  and  voices  in  his  favour?  who  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  and  admiration  of  foreign  nations  and  fellow  citizens^ 
with  equal  unanimity  f  qualities  so  uncommon,  are  no  common 
blessing  to  the  country  that  possesses  them.     By  these  ereat 

aualities,  and  their  benign  efifects,  has  Providence  marked  out 
le  head  of  this  nation,  with  a  hand  so  distinctly  visible,  as  to 
have  been  seen  by  all  men,  and  mistaken  by  none." 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  pre^dent  was  inaugurated.     Having  President 
taken  the  oath  of  office  in  an  open  gallery  adjoining  the  senate  Wailrin^ 
chamber,  m  the  view  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who  at-  ^[Ji}^"" 
tested  their  joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  returned  to 
the  senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 
After  expressing  a  conflict  of  emotions  on  being  thus  called  by  speech  to 
the  voice  of  his  country  from  his  chosen  retreat  to  a  trust,  the  congress, 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  which  he  oppressively  felt,  he  ob- 
served :  '^  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have,  in 
obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to  the  present  station, 
it  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over 
the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  his  bene- 
diction may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instru- 
ment employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  his  charge.     In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself 
that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own ;  nor 
those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  less  than  either.     No  people 
can  he  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand, 
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178§.  which  conducts  the  affiiirs  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States.  Every  step,  by  which  they  have  advanced  to 
the  character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tbguished  by  some  token  of  providential  agency.  And  in  tbe 
important  revolution  just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their 
muted  government,  the  tranquil  deliberations,  and  voluntary  coih 
sent  of  so  many  disunct  conununities,  ijx)m  which  the  event  has 
resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most 
governments  have  been  established,  without  some  return  of  pious 
gratitude,  along  with  a  humble  anticipation  of  the  future  blessingB 
which  the  past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflections,  arising  out 
of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too  strongly  on  my 
mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  think- 
ing that  there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which  tbe  pco- 
ceedings  of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspiciously 
commence."  In  regard  to  the  article  in  the  constitution,  makii^ 
it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  to  the  consideralioo 
of  congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient, the  president  refers  congress  "  to  the  great  ConstttutioDd 
Charter"  under  which  they  were  assembled,  and  which,  in  de- 
fining their  powers,  designates  tbe  objects  to  which  their  attentioQ 
should  be  given ;  subjoining,  that,  it  will  be  more  consistent  with 
tbe  circumstances  under  which  he  now  meets  them,  and  far 
more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  him,  ^  to  substi- 
tute, in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular  measures,  die 
tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriocisai 
which  adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them. 
In  these  honourable  qualifications,"  proceeds  the  president,  ^  I 
behold  the  surest  pledges,  that  as  on  the  one  side  no  local  preju- 
dices or  attachments,  no  separate  views,  nor  party  animosities, 
will  misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests  ; 
so  on  another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be 
laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  morality ; 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government  be  exemplified  by  aU 
the  attributes  which  can  win  tbe  affections  of  its  citizens,  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

"  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent 
love  for  my  country  can  inspire :  since  there  is  no  truth  more 
thoroughly  established,  than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and 
course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness— between  duty  and  advantage — between  the  genuine  max- 
ims of  an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards 
of  public  prosperity  and  felicity :  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less 
persuaded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be 
expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
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and  right  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained :  and  since  the  pre-     1789. 
servation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the   s^^^^^^-^z 
republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply^ 
perhaps  as  finally^  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people." 

The  same  disinterested  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  the 
general^  was  now  shown  in  the  president.  Having,  at  his  en- 
trance on  the  military  service,  renounced  every  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, he  now  *^  declined  any  share  in  the  personal  emolu- 
ments, which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a  permanent 
provision  for  the  executive  department;"  and  requested,  that 
the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  he  was  placed, 
might,  during  his  continuance  in  it,  "  be  limited  to  such  actual 
expenditures  as  the  public  good  may  be  thought  to  require." 
His  speech  has  this  conclusion  :  "  Having  thus  imparted  to  you 
my  sentiments,  as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion 
which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave  ;  but  not 
without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human 
race,  in  humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  been  pleased  to 
favour  the  American  people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  on  a  form  of  government,  for  the  security  of  their  Union, 
and  the  advancement  of  their  happiness ;  so  his  divine  blessing 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate 
consultations,  and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of 
this  government  must  depend." 

The  Senate,  in  their  answer  to  the  President's  Speech,  said  :  Answer  of 
"  We  rejoice,  and  with  us  all  America,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  ^  •««««•• 
call  of  our  common  country,  you  have  returned  once  more  to 
public  life.  In  you  all  parties  confide ;  in  you  all  interests  unite ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have 
been,  will  be  equalled  by  your  future  exertions ;  and  that  your 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  a  statesman  will  tend  to  avert  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  to  give  stability  to  the  present 
government,  and  dignity  and  splendour  to  that  country,  which 
your  skill  and  valour  so  eminently  contributed  to  raise  to  inde- 
pendence and  to  empire." 

The  government  being  now  completely  organized,  and  a  sys-  President 
tem  of  revenue  established,  the  president  proceeded  to  make  ^niJ,JJ[, 
appointments  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  ofiSces  which  had  to  office, 
been  created.     At  the  head  of  the  department  of  state  he  placed 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  at  the  head  of  tlie  treasury,  colonel  Hamilton ; 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  general  Knox  ;  in  the  ofiice 
of  attorney  general,  Edmund  Randolph ;  at  the  head  of  the 
judicial  department,  Mr.  Jay.     The  associate  justices  were  John 
Kudedge  of  South  Carolina,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
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1789.    William  Gushing  of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Harrison  of  Maiy- 

s^-v^i^i^  land,  and  John  Blair  of  Virginia. 

CongreM         After  a  laborious  and  important  session,  in  which  '^  perfect 

adjoonii.  harmony  subsisted  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature," 
congress  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  September  to  the  first  Monday 
in  the  succeeding  January. 

Pretident         In  October  the  president  visited  the  New  England  states. 

]^^^®^  Passing  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  as  far  as  Ports- 
mouth in  New  Hampshire,  and  receiving  every  where  the  highest 
tokens  of  respect  and  affection,  he  returned  by  a  different  nnite 
to  New  York  in  November. 

Got.  Han-       Grovemor  Hancock,  in  his  message  to  the  general  court,  re- 

meDd7the^  coniraended  an  attention  to  the  educaUon  of  youth.     Advertnu; 

encourage-  with  approbation  to  the  federal  government,  and  with  confidence 

r^minL  ^^  ^®  benefits  which  might  justly  be  expected  from  it ;  **  but," 
he  proceeded  to  observe,  "  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that 
no  form  of  government,  or  mode  of  administration,  can  maJce  a 
vicious  people  happy ;  and  that  therefore  the  public  felicity  wiB 
in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  practice  of  the  social 
and  private  virtues  by  the  people  of  this  extensive  republic 
That  this  commonwealth,  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  general  government,  may  bcrease  its  own  prosperity  while  it 
promotes  that  of  the  Union,  we  must  support  and  encourage  the 
means  of  learning,  and  all  institutions  lor  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation ;  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence  being  as  ne- 
cessary to  a  fi'ee  government,  as  laws  for  an  equal  distribuUon  of 
property." 

Mara,  law        A  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  requir- 

icJSoiiu"*"  '°S  ^^  towns  with  200  families  to  support  a  grammar  school, 
agreeably  to  former  usage  in  the  province.  Towns  with  thai 
number  and  upwards  were  required  to  employ  for  instructors  of 
youth,  those  who  had  been  educated  at  some  college,  and  were 
able  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.^ 

Land  office.  Oliver  Phelps  opened  a  land  office  in  Canandaicua.  Thb 
was  the  first  land  office  in  America  for  the  sale  oi  her  fiirest 
lands  to  settlers.^ 

N.Caioiina.  ^  November,  North  Carolina,  in  a  convention  of  the  state, 
adopted  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.^ 

1  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  16. 

9  Description  of  the  county  of  Munroe  and  its  Environs,  1827. 

3  Miller,  ii.  504.  The  college  buildings  were  erected  in  1794.  The  geneid 
assembly  had,  in  1772,  passed  an  act  for  founding,  establishing,  and  endowing  a 
college,  called  Queen's  College,  in  Mecklenburg  county.  StUes,  Lit.  Diaiy. 
<*  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  mainly  imiebted  to  the  exertioBt  aod 
labours  "  of  general  Davies  for  its  ettaUishmADt    Garden's  Anecdotes. 
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Some  EngKdh  mercbaots  having  opened  a  trade  at  Nootka     1789* 
Sound,  on  the  northwest  coast  oi  America,  and  attempted  a  v^^v-^/ 
setdement  at  that  place,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long  claimed  Trade  it 
that  part  of  the  American  contment  as  their  exclusive  property,  ^^^ 
despatched  a  frigate  from  Mexico,  which  captured  the  two 
English  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  broke  up  the  setdement 
on  the  coast.     On  complamt  of  the  Spanish  government  of  this 
intrusion^  the  British  government  demanded,  that  the  captured 
vessels  should  be  restored,  and  adequate  satisfaction  granted. 
The  Spanish  government  agreed  to  restore  the  vessels,  and  to 
indemnify  the  interested  parties ;  and  restored  the  buildings  and 
tracts  of  land,  of  which  the  British  subjects  had  been  dispos- 
sessed.   The  British,  however,  soon  relmquished  the  possesskm 
by  a  voluntary  dereliction.^ 

A  convention  of  episcopal  clergy  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  Fint  epb- 
settled  a  general  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ^J^|^ 
in  the  United  States  of  America.    The  constitution,  among  other 
provisions,  required,  that  there  shall  be  a  general  convention  of  ComaiB' 
the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  ^^^ 
TueKiay  of  August,  1792,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August 
in  eveiy  third  year  afterwards,  in  such  place  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  convention ;  that  the  church  in  each  state  shall  be 
entitied  to  a  representation  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
chosen  by  the  convention  of  the  state ;  that  the  bishops  of  this 
church,  when  there  shall  be  three  or  more,  shall,  whenever 

Seneral  conventions  are  held,  form  a  house  of  revi^on ;  that  the 
ishop,  or  bishops,  in  every  state,  shall  be  chosen  agreeably  to 
such  rules  as  sbaJl  be  fixed  by  the  convention  of  that  state ; 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  he  shall 
have  been  examined  by  the  bishop  and  by  two  presbyters,  and 
shall  have  exhibited  such  testimonials  and  other  requisites,  as  the 
canons  may  direct ;  and  that  a  book  of  common  prayer,  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  articles  of  religion,  and  a  form  and  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  when 
established  by  this  or  a  future  convention,  shall  be  used  in  the 
protestant  episcopal  church  in  those  states,  which  shall  have 
adopted  this  constitution.  This  convention  corrected  and  ratified 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  prayers  for  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  omitted  ;  and  prayers  adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  inserted.  An  alteration  was  made  in 
the  burial  service ;  and  various  resolutions  were  passed  for  the 
government  and  good  order  of  the  episcopal  church  in  the 

1  Amencan  State  Papers,  1800—8,  SS9. 
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United  States.  This  was  tbe  first  edscopdooDTentioD  in 
The  general  assembly  of  the  presoyterian  church,  constituted  fajr 
the  four  synods  the  last  year,  met  for  the  first  time  in  Bibj  at 
Philadelphia.  About  this  time,  there  were  90  congregatiaiis  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  church  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  there  were  66,  and  in  New  Jersey  24 ; 
the  whole  divided  into  five  classes.  These  churches  were  Sanor 
ed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  churches  in  North  HcUand  ;  and, 
until  after  the  American  revolution,  were  under  the  direction  of 


the  classes  of  Amsterdam.  They  are  Calvinistic,  and  ea8eDliaII|r 
differ  in  nothing  from  the  presbyterians.^  The  Rev.  Dr.  CSarro^ 
of  Maryland,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Roman  Cadmlie 
church.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church  in  the  Uniled 
States.     A  Roman  Catholic  church  was  founded  in  Boston. 

The  seat  of  government  in  South  Carolina,  with  the  pakSc 
records,  was  removed  to  Columbia.  Here  the  legislature  ocmh 
vened  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  year,  exactly  120  yean 
after  the  first  English  settlement  in  Carolina.^ 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.  Tlie 
trustees  fixed  on  Chapel  Hill,  in  Orange  county,  for  the  seat  of 
this  seminary,  which  was  patronized  and  aided  by  subsequent 

Snts  of  the  general  assembly,  and  opened  in  1793.'    St.  Jolin^ 
liege  in  Maryland  was  opened.^ 

Barrell's  Sound,  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  was  first 
visited  by  captain  Gray  in  the  Washington.  It  was  named  (or 
Joseph  Barrell,  Esq.  of  Charlestown. 

Kirby's  Reports,  comprising  the  cases  adjudged  in  the  superior 
court  of  Connecticut  from  1785  to  1788,  were  published.  Thb 
was  the  first  volume  of  Reports  published  in  the  United  States.* 


ITrambuD. 

a  Ramsay,  Hist  S.  Car.  ii.  435.  Giimk^,  Laws  S.  Car.  In  each  of  the  eolmdet, 
settled  before  the  revolution,  the  seat  of  government  was  originally  on  or  near  the 
sea  coast  The  seat  of  South  Carolina  government  was  first  established  at  BeMi- 
fort  in  1670 ;  next  on  the  banks  of  Asnley  river  in  1671 ;  next  in  Chailestown 
In  1680.  **  It  is  remarkable,  Uiat  the  centre  of  population  was  just  as  maay 
miles  from  the  sea  coast  as  years  had  passed  away  trom  the  first  year  of  Mttl*- 
ment  in  South  Carolina,  llie  interval  of  space  was  120  miles — of  time  UO 
years."    Ramsay. 

9  Morse.  Worcester.  BGBer,  ii  604.  The  number  of  Trustees  hicoiponled 
was  40,  five  fivm  each  district  Chapel  Hill  is  28  miles  west  of  Raleigh.  Tbs 
Tillage  began  with  the  university,  around  which  were  erected  25  or  30  houses 
before  the  year  1808. 

4  MS.  Letter  to  PMsident  Stiles,  received  6  July,  1790.  •*  The  CoDege 
buflding  is  large,  elegant,  and  commodious."    See  1784. 

5  Day,  Hist  Judidary  Conn.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  had  passed  an 
act  in  1784,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  common  law  in 
that  state,  by  requiring  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  and  of  the 
snperior  court,  to  give  in  writing  the  reasons  of  their  decisions  upon  points  of 
law,  and  lodge  them  with  the  ieq»ective  clerks,  with  a  view  that  me  cases 
migfat  be  foDy  reported. 
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Diflserti^oDS  on  the  Englisb  Language  by  Noah  Webster,  and     1789» 
the  American  Geography  by  Jedidiah  Morse,  were  published.        ^i^v^/ 

The  influenza  prevailed  extensively  in  America.  Inflaeua. 

Greneral  Knyphausen,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Hesrian  ru^^^ 
troops  in  the  American  war,  died  in  Germany,  aged  59  years ; 
James  Vamum,  a  major  general  in  the  late  continental  army,  at 
Marietta ;  and  Ethan  Allen,  a  brigadier  general,  who  coounanded 
the  militia  of  Vermont. 

1790. 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  congratulated  them  Jan*  a. 
m  the  present  favourable  prospect  of  our  national  afiairs.  The  §1!!!^!?''^' 
recent  accession  of  the  important  stale  of  North  Carolina  to  the  ^**^^ 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  rising  credit  and  respecta- 
bility of  our  country,  and  the  general  increasing  good  will  towards 
the  government  of  tiie  Union,  and  the  concord,  peace,  and 
plenty  with  which  we  are  blessed,  are  circumstances,  he  observed, 
auspicious,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  our  national  prosperiQr. 
Among  the  many  interesting  objects,  said  the  president,  which 
will  engage  your  attention,  that  of  providing  for  the  common 
defence,  will  merit  particular  regard.  **  To  be  prepared  for  war 
18  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace."  Al- 
though there  h&d  been  reason  to  hope  that  the  pacific  measures, 
adopted  with  regard  to  certain  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  would 
have  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  our  southern  and  western  fixMi- 
tiers  from  tiieir  depredations ;  yet  congress  would  perceive,  firom 
the  information  which  he  should  direct  to  be  laid  before  them, 
comprehending  a  communication  from  Virginia,  that  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  afford  protection  to  those  parts  of  the  union  ; 
and,  if,  necessary,  to  punish  aggressors.  The  president  recom- 
mended an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  unifor- 
mity in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures  of  the  United  States ; 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  agricuhure,  commerce,  and 
manufactures ;  effectual  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  exertions 
of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home ;  and  the  facilitat- 
ing of  the  intercourse  between  the  distant  parts  of  oiur  country, 
by  a  due  attention  to  tlie  post  office  and  post  roads.  Having 
expressed  his  confidence  m  the  attention  of  congress  to  these 
objects,  he  subjoined :  '^  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better 
deserve  your  patronage,  than  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive 
their  impression  so  immediately  firom  the  sense  of  tbe-commanity, 
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1790.  08  in  ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential.  To  the  securi^  of  a 
y^%y^  free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways :  by  coDvinciBg 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  administration,  that  eveiy 
valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened 
confidence  of  the  people';  and  by  teaching  the  people  tbemsehes 
to  know  and  to  value  their  own  rights ;  to  discern  and  provide 
against  invasions  of  tliem  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppressiOD  and 
the  necessanr  exercise  of  lawful  authority ;  between  burdeos 
proceeding  ux>ra  a  disregard  to  their  convenience,  and  those 
resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  diacrimi* 
nate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishiDg 
die  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy,  but  tempeiate 
vigilance  against  encroachments,  with  an  inviolable  respect  to  die 
laws. 

'*  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  afibrd- 
ing  aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the 
institution  of  a  national  university,  or  by  any  another  expedtenls, 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  b  the  deliberations  of  the  I^s- 
lature." 
Report  of        The  secretary  of  the  treasury  reported  a  plan  for  the  support 
iwy^f  the   ^^  public  Credit.     With  great  strength  and  perspicui^  he  lUus- 
tieasiury.     trated  the  political  advantages  of  public  credit,  and  *'  the  com- 
plicated variety  of  mischiefs  which  proceed  from  a  neglect  of 
the  maxims  which  uphold  it.     Public  credit  could  only  be  main* 
tained  by  good  faith,  by  a  punctual  performance  of  contracts  ;'' 
and  ^*good  faith  was  recommendea  not  only  by  the  strongest 
inducements  of  political  expediency,  but  was  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  still  higher  authority.     There  are  arguments  fix* 
it,  which  rest  on  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  oUigation : 
And  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  disposed  to  contemplate  io  the 
order  of  Frovidence,   an  intimate  connexion  between  public 
virtue  and  public  happiness,  will  be  its  repugnancy  to  a  violaticMi 
of  those  principles.     This  reflection  derived  additional  streqgtb 
from  the  nature  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.    It  was  die 
price  of  liberty.     The  faith  of  America  had  been  repeatedly 
pledged  for  it,  and  with  solemnities  that  gave  peculiar  force  to 
the  obligation." 
Congieti         The  report  of  the  secretary  was  largely  discussed,  and  with 
Srfn^iM  ff^^^  ^^^^®  °^ argument  and  eloquence.     In  conclusion,  consress 
tbenaiioDai  passed  an  act  for  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  and  for  fund- 
^^  ing  the  national  debt.     By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  21,500,000 

dollars  of  the  state  debts  were  assumed  in  specified  propordons ; 
and  it  was  particularly  enacted,  that  no  certificate  should  be  re- 
ceived from  a  state  creditor,  which  could  be  "  ascertained  to 
have  been  issued  for  any  purpose  other  than  compensadons  and 
expenditures  for  services  or  supplies  towards  the  prosecudon  of 
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the  late  war,  and  the  defence  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  1790. 
part  thereof,  during  the  same."  Thus  was  the  national  debt  n.^^v-*^ 
funded  upon  principles  which  considerably  lessened  the  weight 
of  the  public  burdens,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  public 
creditors.  *'  The  produce  oi  the  sales  of  the  lands  lying  in  the 
western  territory,  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  revenue,  after 
satisfying  the  appropriations  which  were  charged  upon  it,  with  tho 
addition  of  two  millions  which  the  president  was  authorized  to 
borrow  at  five  per  centum,  constituted  a  sinking  fund  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reauction  of  the  debt.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  great  and  rapid."  The  permanent  value  thus  given  to  the 
debt  produced  a  result  equal  to  the  most  favourable  anticipations. 
'<  The  sudden  bcrease  of  monied  capital  derived  from  it  invigo* 
rated  commerce,  and  consequendy  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture." ^ 

Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  ^-  ^9^  ^ 
New  York,  (on  the  6th  of  March)  declared  the  consent  of  that  jLTdirtJ^D 
k^lature,  that  the  state  of  Vermont  be  admitted  into  the  union  within  Ver- 
OI  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  immediately  from  "^^^ 
such  admission,  all  claim  of  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  should  cease.     The  commissioners 
also  declared  what  should  thenceforth  be  the  perpetual  boundary 
line  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  state  of  Vermont ; 
and  declared  the  will  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  that  if  the  f^,  ^^ 
legislature  of  Vermont  should,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  conditioiii. 
January,  1792,  declare  that,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June, 
1794,  the  state  of  Vermont  would  pay  to  the  state  of  New  York 
the  sum  of  30,000  dollars,  all  rights  and  tides  to  land  within  the 
state  of  Vermont,  under  grants  from  the  government  of  the  late 
fiolony  of  New  York  or  from  the  state  of  New  York,  with  certain 
exceptions,  should  cease.     In  consideration  of  this  act  of  the  ActofYiiw 
commissioners  of  New  York,  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  ginia  con- 
passed  an  act  on  the  23th  of  October,  directing  the  payment  of  °"™*^*"T- 
30,000  dollars  to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  declaring  that  the 
line,  described  in  that  of  those  commissioners,  shall  be  the  per-  Boandary 

Kitual  boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Vermont  and  state  of  ^*^  "cttlwi- 
ew  York  ;  and  declaring  certain  grants  therein  mentioned  null 
and  void.* 


1  Marshall)  Life  of  Washington,  v.  c.  4.    Journals  of  Congress. 

S  Vermont  State  Papers,  193, 194.  The  consent  to  the  athnission  of  Vermont 
was  expressed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  6th  of  March.  The  boundary  line 
was  settled  as  follows :  "  Begiiming  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  thence  westward,  along  the  south  boundary  of  Pownall,  to  the 
southwest  comer  thereof,  thence  northeriy,  along  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
townships  of  Pownall,  Bennington,  Shansbury,  Arlington,  Sandgate,  Rupert, 
Pawlet,  Wells,  and  Poultney,  as  the  said  townriiips  are  now  held  or  possessed, 
to  the  liver,  commonly  called  Podtney  river,  tfaenoe  down  the  nine,  duoo^ 
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Sept  30. 
Haniuir*t 
expedition 
■gaiiifttbe 


Indiani 
born  their 
principal 
village* 

GoLHai^ 
den*t  men 
attacked, 
and  re* 
pobed; 

Initliani 
their  re- 
maining 
towns. 

Col.  Harden 
again  de- 
tached. 


The  preadent  uDiformly  and  earnestly  punned  a  just  and 
pacific  policy  towards  tlie  Indians.  His  enaeavours  to  give  se- 
curity to  die  northwestern  frontiers,  by  pacific  arrangements, 
having  been  unavailing,  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  tribes 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  planned  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  treaty  with  them  was  impracticable.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an  engagement,  if  po8sU>le ; 
but,  m  any  event,  to  destroy  their  setdements  on  the  waters  of 
the  Scioto  and  Wabash.  On  the  30d)  of  September,  general 
Harmar,  who  was  daced  at  the  head  of  the  federal  troops, 
marched  from  Fort  Waslungton  with  320  regulars,  and  efficted 
a  junction  with  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  who 
had  advanced  about  20  miles  in  firont.  The  whole  army  amount- 
ed to  1453  men. 

On  the  approach  of  colonel  Harden,  who  commanded  the 
Kentucky  militia,  with  a  detachment  of  600  men  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  the 
Indians  set  fire  to  their  principal  village,  and  jfled  precipitately 
to  the  woods.  Tlie  same  officer,  again  detached  at  the  head  of 
210  men,  30  of  whom  were  regulars,  when  about  10  miles  west 
of  Chilicothe,  where  die  main  body  of  the  army  lay,  was  attacked 
by  a  small  party  of  Indians.  The  militia  fleeing  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  the  handful  of  regulars,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Armstrong,  made  a  brave  resistance.  Twen^ 
three  of  them  fell  in  the  field,  and  the  surviving  seven  escapea, 
and  rejoined  the  army.  The  remaining  towns  on  the  Scioto 
were,  notwithstanding,  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  provisions,  lud 
up  before  the  winter,  were  entirely  destroyed*  After  this  service, 
the  army  decamped,  to  return  to  Fort  Washington.  To  retrieve 
the  disgrace  of  his  arms,  general  Hannar  halted  about  eight 
miles  from  Chilicothe,  and  late  in  the  night  detached  colonel 
Harden  again,  with  orders  to  find  the  enemy  and  bring  on  an 
engagement.  His  detachment,  consisting  of  360  men,  of  whom 
60  were  regulars  commanded  by  major  Wyllys,  early  the  next 
morning,  reached  die  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St. 
Mary,  where  it  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  left  di- 
vision, commanded  by  colonel  Harden,  crossed  the  St.  Joseph, 
and  proceeded  up  its  western  bank ;  the  centre,  consisting  of 
the  federal  troops,  was  led  by  major  Wyllys  up  die  eastern  side 
of  die  river ;  and  the  right,  und,er  major  M'Jlillan,  marched 


the  middle  of  the  deepest  channel  thereof,  to  East  Bay,  thence  through  Uie 
middle  of  the  deepest  channel  of  East  Bay  and  the  waters  thereof,  to  where  the 
same  communicates  witli  Lake  Champlain,  Uience  through  the  middle  of  the 
deepest  channel  of  I^ake  Champlaiu,  to  the  eastward  of  the  islands,  called  the 
Four  Brothers,  and  the  westward  of  the  islands,  called  the  Long  Isle,  or  the 
Two  Heroes,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Isle  La  Motte,  to  the  4lth  degree  of 
north  latitude.*' 
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akM^  a  range  of  heists  which  commanded  the  right  flank  of    1790. 
the  centre  division.     The  columns  were  soon  met  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  Indians,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.     The 
militia  retrieved  their  reputation.     Several  of  the  bravest  officers 
feU;  among  whom  was  major  Fontaine,  a  gallant  young  gentle-  Major  Fon- 
man,  who  acted  as  aid  to  the  general.     The  Indians,  after  giving  ^*'^®' 
a  semblance  of  fighting  with  the  regulars  in  front,  seized  the 
heights  of  the  right  of  the  centre  column,  and  attacked  the  right 
flank  of  the  centre  with  great  fury.     Major  Wyllys  was  among  and  major 
the  first  who  fell ;  but  the  batde  was  still  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  ^^ 
with  considerable  execution  on  both  sides.    The  remnant  of  this 
litde  band,  overpowered  at  length  by  numbers,  was  driven  off 
the  ground,  leaving  50  of  their  comrades,  beside  two  valuable  ^^^^ 
officers,  mmor  Wyllys  and  lieutenant  Frothingham,  dead  upon 
the  field.    The  loss  sustained  by  the  militia  amounted  to  upwards 
of  100  men,  among  whom  were  ten  officers.     After  this  engage- 
ment, the  detachment  joined  the  main  army,  and  the  troops  re- 
turned to  Fort  Washington.^ 

A  negotiation  for  peace,  held  at  the  Rock  Landing,  ha^g  coi.  WiUet 
been  broken  off  by  the  Creeks,  colonel  Willet  was  sent  as  an  wij^.jp 
agent  with  a  letter  of  mtroduction  to  Alexander  M'Gillivray,  who  to  soikUa^ 
was  at  the  head  of  that  nation,  making  suitable  representations,  tieaty. 
and  earnestly  exhorting  him  to  repair  with  the  chiefs  to  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government,  in  order  to  effect  a  solid  and  satisfac- 
tory peace.     He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  agency,  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  with  M'Gallivray  at  their  head,  were 
induced  to  repair  to  New  York,  where  negotiations  were  imme- 
diately opened,  which  terminated  in  a  ti*eaty  of  peace.    The 
treaty  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  7th  of  August,  by  Henry  T^^J^ 
Knox,  secretary  of  war,  and  sole  commissioner  for  treatbg  with 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
and  by  Alexander  IVrGillivray  and  23  Indian  chiefs,  in  behalf  of 
thenjselves  and  the  whole  Creek  nation  of  Indians.     In  this 
treaty,  an  extensive  territory,  claimed  by  Georgia  under  treaties 
the  validity  of  which  was  contested  by  the  Creeks,  was  entirely, 
or  in  a  great  part,  relinquished.^ 

1  By  genera]  Harmar's  Return,  the  loss  of  federal  troops  was  75  killed,  and  of 
militia  lOS.  "  Not  less  than  100  or  120  warriors  \?ere  slain,  and  300  log  houses 
and  wigwams  burned." 

9  Marshall,  v.  c.  4.  American  Museum,  viii.  Appendix,  where  the  treaty  is 
Inserted  entire.  It  was  signed  by  chiefs  of  the  "  Cusetahs,  Little  Tallisee,  nig 
TaUisee,  Tuckadatchy,  Natchez,  Chowetas,  of  the  Broken  Arrow,  Coosades,'' 
an  **  Alabama  chief,'*  and  a  chief  of  "  Oaksoys."  The  £irst  signature,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  was  that  of  "  Alex.  M'Gillivray.'*  This  £unouB  chief,  at 
the  age  of  10  years,  was  sent  by  his  £ither  from  the  Creek  nation  to  Charlos 
town.  South  Cfarolina,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  M'GiUiviagr, 
a  relation  of  his  &lher,  by  whom  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  emineot 
Eni^  master.    He  was  also  taught  the  Latin  language  in  tbe  fipee  scbool. 
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Dec.  8. 

President*! 
Speech. 


Kentack^ 
applies  for 
admission 
Into  the 
Union. 


Indian  in- 
currioni. 


The  district  of  Kentucky,  at  that  time  a  part  of  Virginia,  had 
concurred  in  certain  propositions,  in  consequence  of  which,  with 
the  requisite  sanction  of  congress,  the  district  was  to  become  a 
distinct  member  of  the  Union.  The  president,  in  his  speeeh  to 
congress,  said,  that  since  the  last  session  he  had  received  coo*- 
munications  by  which  this  appeared ;  and  that  application  is  now 
made  for  the  sanction  of  congress.  **  The  liberality  and  har- 
mony," he  observed,  **  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  will  be 
found  to  do  great  honour  to  both  the  parties ;  and  the  sentiments 
of  warm  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  its  present  govemmenv 
expressed  by  our  fellow  citizens  of  Kentucky,  cannot  fail  to  add 
an  afiectionate  concern  for  their  particular  welfare,  to  Ae  great 
national  impressions  under  which  you  will  decide  on  the  case 
submitted  to  you." 

Adverting  to  the  Indians,  the  president  said,  it  had  been  her&»^ 
tofore  known  to  congress,  that  frequent  incursions  have  beeo 
made  on  our  frontier  settlements  by  certain  banditti  of  Indians, 
from  the  Northwest  side  of  the  Ohio.  These,  he  observed, 
with  some  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  and  near  the  Wabash,  have 
of  late  been  particularly  active  in  their  depredations ;  and,  being 
emboldened  by  importunity^  and  aided  by  such  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  as  could  be  seduced  to  join  in  their  hostilities^ 
or  a^rd  them  a  retreat  for  their  prisoners  and  plunder,  they 
have,  instead  of  listening  to  the  humane  invitations  and  overtures, 
renewed  their  violences  with  fresh  alacrity  and  greater  efiecl. 
The  lives  of  a  number  of  valuable  citizens  have  thus  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  some  of  them  under  circumstances  peculiar  shocking  ; 
whilst  others  have  been  carried  into  a  deplorable  captivi^. 
These  aggravated  provocations,  said  the  president,  render  it 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  western  settlements,  that  the  ag- 

fressors  should  be  made  sensible  that  the  government  of  the 
Jnion  is  not  less  capable  of  punishing  their  crimes,  than  it  b 
disposed  to  respect  tneir  rights,  and  reward  iheir  attachments. 
As  this  object  could  not  be  effected  by  defensive  measures,  it 


At  the  age  of  17,  he  was  sent  to  Savannah,  and  placed  in  the  counting  hooee 
of  genera]  Elbert  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  devoted  mudi  more  of  bit 
time  to  leading  history,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  mercantile  Icnowledge.  On 
this  representation  being  made  to  his  father,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Creek  nation. 
The  Creeks  afterward  chose  him  their  Idng;  and,  it  was  said,  his  Catholic 
majesty  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  biigamer  general  in  his  service. — WfaOe 
in  Georgia,  during  the  war  between  the  Creeks  and  the  United  States  piior  to 
this  treaty,  I  heaM  much  of  M^Gillivrav.  A  respected  friend  and  parishioner  aft 
Midway,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  the  interior  of  Georgia,  had  seen  him  at 
his  own  house  in  the  Creek  nation.  If  I  rightly  remember,  he  told  me  tiliat  Uie 
father  of  M'Gillivray  was  a  Scotsman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian  woman.  Alex. 
M*GilIlvray  married  a  Creek  woman,  and  they  had  several  cliildren.  Their  Either, 
(he  said),  desirous  that  they  should  learn  the  English  language,  always  talked 
with  them  in  English ;  but  their  mother,  jealous  for  her  native  tongue,  never 
would  talk  to  them  in  English,  but  always  in  Indian. 
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became  necessary  to  put  in  force  the  act,  which  authorizes  the    1790. 
President  to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers*  >^-v«w 
He  had  accordingly  authorized  an  expedition,  in  which  the  regu- 
lar troops  in  that  quarter  are  combined  with  such  draughts  of 
militia  as  were  deemed  sufficient.^ 

An  act  was  was  passed  by  congress  to  accept  the  cession  ol  Acts  of  coo* 
the  claims  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  a  certain  district  *""* 
of  Western  territory ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  an  act  to  provide 
for  its  government,  under  the  title  of  The  Territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  the  river  Ohio.  An  act  was  also  passed  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  their  authors  and  proprietors. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  Virginia  and  Mary-  Di«trictof 
land  to  the  United  Slates.  OoiombU. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island,  represented  in  a  convention  at  Itiiiand. 
Newport,  adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

A  convention  of  South  Carolina  formed  a  constitution  for  the  s.  Caroiinm. 
state  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  United  States.     An  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  for  the  erection 
and  establishment  of  an  orphan  house  in  Charleston. 

Kentucky  was  detached  by  common  consent  from  Virginia,  Kentucky* 
and  on  the  6th  of  December   erected   into  an  independent 
state. 

Galliopolis,  on  Ohio  river,  was  settied  by  a  French  colony.  G«mopolii* 
The  earliest  setdement  in  the  territory  now  the  county  of  Mun- 
roe,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  made  this  year.     Geneseo,  Geneteo. 
in  the  same  state,  was  setded  by  William  and  James  Wadsworth 
from  Connecticut,  who  were  the  principal  proprietors.* 

The  Connecticut  Society  for  the   abolition  of  slavery  was  Societies, 
formed  ;  and  the  Middlesex  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts. 

The  counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Coontiei  in 
Maine,  were  formed.     They  comprised  an  extent  of  more  than     **"*' 
IDO  miles  square,  from  Penobscot  river  to  Passamaquoddy,  and 
contained  21  incorporated  towns,  and  8  handsome  plantations. 
In  all  these  towns  and  plantations  there  were  but  three  ordained 
ministers. 

The  Universal  churches*  in  the  United  States  agreed  on  their 
articles  of  faith  at  Philadelphia. 

By  the  census  taken  this  year,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Censui. 
United  States  was  3,929,326 ;  of  which  number  695,655  were 
slaves. 

I  American  State  Papers,  i.  16. 

9  The  inhabitants  of  Geneseo  are  emigrants  from  the  £a«tem  states.    In 
1810,  the  liousehold  manufactures  produced  11,278  yards  of  clothi    Spafibnl. 
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BeDJaroin  Franklin  died,  aged  85  years ;  William  Livingsloiit 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  aged  64 ;  James  Bowdoin,  late  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  aged  64 ;  Israel  Putnam,  major  general 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  aged  72;  and  Thomas  Bradbury 
Chandler,  minbter  in  the  episcopal  church  at  Elizabethtown, 
aged  65  years.^ 

1791. 

The  controversy  between  Vermont  and  New  York  having 
been  amicably  setded,  the  assembly  of  Vermont  proceeded  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  people  to  take  bto  consideratioa  the 
expediency  of  joining  the  federal  union.  The  convention  met 
at  Bennington  on  the  6th  of  January.  After  a  debate  of  three 
days,  the  question  was  carried  almost  unanimously  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  general  assembly,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
made  choice  of  Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris  as 
their  commissioners  to  attend  congress,  and  negotiate  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  into  the  union  of  the  confederated  states.  The 
commissioners  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  laid  the  acts  of  die 
convention  and  legislature  of  Vermont  before  the  president  of 
the  United  States;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  Vermont  was 
admitted  by  an  act  of  congress  into  the  Union.  By  this  act  the 
federal  union  was  completed  in  every  part  of  the  Lfnited  States.* 

An  act,  passed  by  congress  at  the  last  sesaon  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  in  addition  to  its  other  provisions,  gave  the  presi- 
dent an  unlimited  power  to  call  mounted  militia  into  the  field. 
Under  this  authority,  two  expeditions  had  been  conducted  against 
the  villages  on  the  Wabash,  in  which  a  few  Indian  warriors  were 
killed,  some  of  their  old  men,  women,  and  children  made  prison- 
ers, and  several  of  their  towns,  with  extensive  corn  fields,  de- 
stroyed. The  first  expedition  was  led  by  general  Scott,  in  May ; 
the  second,  by  general  Wilkinson,  in  September;  but  th^ 
desultoty  incursions  had  not  much  bfluence  on  the  war.  At  die 
close  of  them,  the  generals  left  a  talk  for  the  head  men  of  the 
nation,  in  which  pacific  overtures  were  repeated,  but  without 
efilect. 

Congress  having  put  more  ample  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  the  attention  of  the  presi- 


1  For  their  characters,  see  Memoirs  of  the  IJfe  and  Writinn  of  BenjamiB 
Franklin,  ll j>.  f.  r.  b.  Allen's  Biog.  and  Hist.  Dictionary,  jfrfTwilliam  iJnng* 
ston,  LL.D.  Lowell's  Eulogy  on  3ie  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.  li^d.  late 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  vol.  2.  of  the  Me^ 
moirs  of  the  Academy ;  Humphreys'  Essay  on  the  Life  of  General  Putnam ; 
and  Allen,  Art.  Chandler,  MiUer,  ii.  856. — ^A  handsome  ohelisk,  in  memojy  oi 
Dr.  Franklin,  was  erected  in  the  grave  jrard  near  Park  street  chureh  in  Bostoiia 
in  1827,  near  tiie  tomb  of  bk  father,  who  died  in  1744. 

2  MUiams,  Yeimont,  iL  e.  6. 
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dent  was  immediately  directed  to  this  object.    On  his  nomination,     1791, 
major  general  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  territory  northwest  v^^-v.-^^/ 
of  the  Ohio,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  to  in  chief  of 
be  employed  in  a  meditated  expedition ;  the  immediate  objects  of  J^q  a^init 
which  were,  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Miamis,  to  theMumit. 
expel  the  savages  from  that  country,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
Ohio  by  a  chain  of  posts,  which  would  prevent  their  return 
during  the  war. 

The  troops  could  not  be  raised  and  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Washington  until  the  month  of  September. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  regulars,  marching  thence  directly  Troopi 
north  towards  the  object  of  their  destination,  established  two  m«rch. 
intermediate  posts.  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jeflferson,  about  40  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  as  places  of  deposit  and  security.  After 
garrisons  had  been  placed  in  these  forts,  the  effective  number  of 
me  army,  including  militia,  amounted  to  nearly  2000  men.  With 
this  force  the  general  continued  his  march,  which  was  necessarily 
slow  and  laborious.  After  some  unimportant  skirmishes,  as  the 
army  approached  the  country  in  which  they  might  expect  to 
meet  an  enemy,  about  60  of  the  militia  deserted  in  a  body ;  in 
pursuit  of  whom  the  general  detached  major  Hamtranck  with  the 
first  regiment.  The  army,  consisting  of  about  1400  effective 
rank  and  file,  continued  its  march,  and,  on  the  dd  of  November, 
encamped  on  a  commanding  ground,  about  15  miles  south  of  the 
Miami  villages.  The  militia,  crossing  a  creek,  and  advancbg 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front,  encamped  in  two  lines ;  and 
on  their  approach,  a  few  Indians,  who  had  showed  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  fied  with  precipitation.  It 
was  the  general's  determination  to  throw  up  a  slight  work  at  this 
place,  for  the  security  of  the  baggage ;  and,  after  being  rejoined 
by  major  Hamtranck,  to  march  unincumbered,  and  expeditiously, 
to  the  Indian  villages.  In  both  these  designs,  however,  he  was 
fiiistrated. 

The  next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  an  un-  Nov.  4. 
expected  attack  was  made  upon  the  militia,  who  fled  in  the  5*^J^* 
utmost  confusion,  and  rushing  into  the  camp  through  the  first  line 
of  continental  troops,  threw  them  into  disorder.  The  exertions 
of  the  ofiicers  to  restore  order  were  not  entirely  successful* 
The  Indians  pressed  closely  upon  the  flying  militia,  and  intrepid- 
W  engaged  general  Butler.  The  action  bstantly  became  severe. 
The  fire  of  the  assailants,  passing  round  both  flanks  of  the  first 
fine,  was  in  a  few  minutes  poured  furiously  on  the  rear  division 
of  die  American  army.  Directed  most  intensely  against  the 
centre  of  each  wing,  where  the  artillen"  was  posted,  it  made 
great  destruction  among  the  artillerists.  The  Indians,  firing  from 
the  ground,  and  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  were  scarce- 
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1791.    I7  seen,  but  when  springing  finom  one  cover  to  anolber.     IIhb 

s^^st^/  adrvidngckne  up  to  the  American  fines,  and  to  the  Terymooihi 
of  the  field  (Neces,  they  fought  imh  the  most  daring  sod  inttcpid 
brarery. 

The  unequal  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  as  is  usual  00  soch  no- 
casions,  imminentlj  exposed  the  officers,  who,  in  their  fearfes 
efibrts,  fell  m  great  oumbers.  Their  only  hope  of  Tictoiy 
now  in  the  bavooeu  Lieutenant  arfooel  Darke,  with  the 
r^ment  forming  the  left  of  the  wing,  made  an  impetuoos  charga 
upon  the  enemy,  and  droFC  them,  with  some  loss,  aboot  400 
yards ;  hot,  though  followed  by  that  whole  wing,  he  was 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  outober  of  riflemen  to  press  this 
tage,  and  when  he  stayed  the  pursuit,  the  enemy  renewed  thn 

GcB.n«kr  attack.    In  the  mean  time,  general  Butler  was  mortaDy  wounded; 

■^>«'^^  the  left  of  the  right  wing  was  broken ;  the  artillerisis,  aJmoat  to  a 
man,  were  killed ;  the  guns  seized ;  and  the  camp  penetrated 
by  the  enemy.  Darke,  with  his  own  re^ment,  and  widi  die 
battalions  commanded  by  majors  Butler  and  Clarke,  chaigiug 
again  with  the  bayonet,  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the  campt,  and 
lecorered  the  artillery.  But  while  pressed  in  one  point,  diej 
kept  up  a  fatal  fire  from  efery  other.  Thoc^h  snccesBfidly 
charged  in  several  instances  by  particular  corps,  th^  ooidd  uC 
be  fought  by  the  whcde  combined  forces ;  and  in  ereiy  charge^ 
a  great  loss  of  officers  was  sustained.  The  soldiers,  fareakiBg 
their  ranks,  flocked  together  in  crowds,  and  were  shot  down 
without  resistance.  To  save  the  remnant  of  his  armj,  general 
St.  Clair,  in  the  morning,  ordered  lieutenant  colonel  Darke,  willi 
the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a  body  of  Indians  who  had  inler- 
cepced  their  retreat,  and  to  gain  the  road ;  and  major  ChikBi 
with  hb  battalion,  to  cover  the  rear.  A  most  disorderly  Sdhi 
now  commenced.  After  a  pursuit  of  about  four  miles,  the  In- 
dians turned  back  to  the  camp  for  plunder,  and  the  troops  con* 
tmued  their  flight  about  30  miles,  to  Fort  Jefiersoo.  Hen 
they  met  major  Hamtranck  with  the  first  repment ;  and,  caSi^ 
a  council  of  war,  it  was  detemuned  not  to  attempt  to  letiiefa 
their  misibrtune ;  and,  learii^  the  wounded  at  Foit  J^erson* 
•o    the  troops  continued  their  retreat  to  Fort  Washingioa.     In  thii 

l^Sal^*^  disastrous  battle,  38  commissioned  officers  were  kflied  iqioo  the 
field,   and  593  non-commisaioned  officers  and   privates    wece 

jfj^^*^  slab  and  missii^;  21  commissiooed  officers,  se«Wal  of  whom 
died  afterwartb  of  their  woimds,  and  243  non-commiaaioned 
officers  and  piivates  were  woiroded.  General  Buder  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,  who  had  served  with  dtsdnction  through  the  revdn- 
tionary  war.  It  was  observed  by  general  St.  Clair,  in  his  oflKial 
ktier:  ''The  loss  the  pubfic  has  sustaned  by  the  loss  of  so 
■Hiqr  officers,  pankolarly  of  general  Bnder  and'  major  Fetgoson, 
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cannot  be  too  much  regretted."    The  Indian  force,  in  this  action,     1791, 
was  estimated  from  1000  to  1500  warriors;  but  no  estimate   v^pn^-*^/ 
could  be  made  of  their  loss.^ 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  took  notice  of  the  Oct.  35. 

Erogress  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation.  SMclr"'* 
1  tracing  the  causes,  he  observes,  you  will  have  remarked,  with 
particular  pleasure,  the  happy  effects  of  that  revival  of  confidence, 
public  as  well  as  private,  to  which  ihe  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  so  eminently  contributed. — ^The  rapid 
subscriptions  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  completed 
the  sum  allowed  to  be  subscribed  in  a  single  day,  is  among  the 
striking  and  pleasing  evidences  which  present  themselves  not 
only  of  confidence  in  the  government,  but  of  resource  in  the 
community. — Some  of  the  offensive  operations  against  the  hos- 
tile Indians  had  been  successful ;  others  were  not  yet  completed. 
Overtures  of  peace  are  still  continued  to  the  deluded  tribes,  and 
considerable  numbers  of  individuals  belonging  to  them  have 
lately  renounced  all  further  opposition,  removed  from  their  former 
situations,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  desired,  said  the 
president,  that  all  need  of  coercion,  in  future,  may  cease,  and 
that  an  intimate  intercourse  may  succeed,  calculated  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and  to  attach  tliem  firmly  to  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  this,  he  subjoined,  it  seems  necessary 
that  they  should  experience  the  benefits  of  an  impartial  dispen- 
sation of  justice :  That  the  mode  of  alienating  their  lands,  the 
main  source  of  discontent  and  war,  should  be  so  defined  and 
r^ulated,  as  to  obviate  imposition,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, controversy  concerning  the  reality  and  'extent  oi  the 
alienations  which  are  made  :  That  commerce  with  them  should 
be  promoted  under  regulations  tending  to  secure  an  equitable 
deportment  towards  them,  and  that  such  rational  experiments 
should  be  made,  for  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  may,  from  time  to  time,  suit  their  condition :  That  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  should  be  enabled  to  employ 
the  means  to  which  the  Indians  have  been  long  accustomed  for 
uniting  their  immediate  interests  with  the  preservation  of  peace  : 
And,  that  efficacious  provision  should  be  made  for  inflicting  ade- 
quate penalties  upon  all  those,  who,  by  violating  their  rightSi 
shall  infringe  the  treaties,  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
— ^A  system  corresponding  with  die  mild  principles  of  religioo 
and  philanthropy  towards  an  enlightened  race  of  men,  whose 
happiness  materially  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  as  honourable  to  the  national  character,  as  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.   The  president  informed  congress : 

1  lianhaU,  Life  of  Wuhi^^fln,  y.  c  6. 
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1791«    Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  several  acts  oo  die 

x^^^r^/  subject  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  a  district  of  ten  miles 

square  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 

States  has  been  fixed,  and  announced  by  proclamation ;  wUch 

district  will  comprehend  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Po- 

towmac,  and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Creorgetown.     A  city 

has  also  been  laid  out  agreeably  to  a  plan  which  will  be  placed 

before  Congress ;  and  as  there  is  a  prospect  favoured  by  the  rate 

of  sales  which  have  already  taken  place,  of  ample  funds  far 

carrying  on  the  necessary  public  buildings,  there  is  every  expeo- 

tation  of  their  due  progress. 

N.  Cuoiina      The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  fix- 

iiMtibe Mat  ^  ^^  '^^^^  ^^ ^^  government,  and  appropriated  £10,000  towards 

ofgoveiii-    the  erection  of  public  buildings.     A  town  was  accordingly  laid  out 

soon  after,  and,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  English  statesman 

under  whose  direction  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  that  coasts 

was  named  Raleigh. 

Bank  of  the      The  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 

u. Scales,     i^^^  ,^^^^  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  "Hie 

President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 

Beraiue.     States."    The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  $4,771,200; 

and  the  expenditure  $3,797,436. 
'^^^^^^^  A  treaty  was  made  in  July  with  the  Cherokee  nadon,  at  HdsfOD. 

bts, 

UandL" '  subject  to  the  condiuon  of  being  removed  whenever  demanded 
by  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief.  A  setdement  was  b^un 
on  the  island,  as  a  place  of  health,  and  was  named  Moultrieville.^ 

Colleges.  A  college  was  founded  at  Burlington,  in  Vermont.     The  Uni- 

versity of  Pennsylvania  was  established  by  the  union  of  the  col- 
lege and  academy  of  Philadelphia. 

N.Yoik.  The   Society  for  the   promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,   and 

Manufactures,  was  established  at  New  York.  The  exports  firom 
New  York  to  foreign  parts  amounted  to  ^,505,465. 

N.  Hamp.        fhe  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  was  incorporated. 

S.CaroiiDa.      The  militia  of  South  Carolina  amounted  to  24,435. 

Pioyidence.  The  number  of  sail  of  vessek  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Providence  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129 ;  the  tonnage  was  1 1,942.* 

^^®"^*  The  first  parcel  of  cotton,  of  American  growth,  was  exported 

firom  the  United  States.^ 

1  In  1700,  an  act  of  assembly  directed  the  woods  in  diis  island  to  be  deared. 

a  In  1764,  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  64  sail  of  vessels,  t-t%ni^\w%if^ 
4820  tons. 

3  Until  this  time,  rice  and  indigo  were  the  only  staples  in  the  low  comity  of 
the  Southern  States.  In  1789  or  1790,  a  respec^ble  rice  planter  at  lifCdway  in 
Georgia,  told  me  that  Mr.  GignilUat,  a  planter  not  fitf  distant  at  the  south  of 
Liberty  county,  had  that  year  raised  a  crop  of  cotton,  which  was  the  first  and 
only  instance  he  had  then  known  in  die  low  countiy. 


Moultrie-         The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  resolutioo, 
^^^^,      mitting  persons  to  build  on  Sullivan's  Island  on  half  acre 
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A  factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  wasput  in  success-     1791. 
ful  operation  by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Khode  Island.^  v^v^^^/ 

The  first  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the  United  States,  was  Bible  pri■^ 
printed  this  year  by  Isaiah  Thomas  at  Worcester ;  an  edition,  in  *^ 
royal  quarto,  with  a  Concordance,  was  also  now  printed  at  his 
press.     A  quarto  edition  of  the  English  version  was  printed  the 
same  year  by  Isaac  Collins,  at  Trenton.^ 

Ingraham  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  were  discovered  ingrabam 
by  Joseph  Ingraham  of  Boston,  commander  of  the  brigantine  I'luidi. 
Hope  from  that  port,  bound  to  the  Northwest  coast  of  America.^ 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  Quebec, 
into  two  separate  provinces,  to  be  called  The  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  Judge  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for  Pennsylvania,  died,  m  the  53d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Peter  Oliver, 
formerly  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  at  Birmingham  in  Eng- 
land, aged  79  ;^  James  Manning,  first  president  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  in  his  53d  year;^  and  John  Jones,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  at  Philadelphia.^ 

1  Alter  Mine  attempts  by  Daniel  Anthony  to  establish  a  factory  for  spinning 
cotton  by  water  power,  in  which  he  only  partially  succeeded,  Moses  Brown 
and  others  advertised  for  an  Enelish  mechanist  to  make  improvements.  BAr. 
Slater,  Uien  a  young  man,  came  from  England  in  1790.  The  machinery  «which 
be  introduced  into  Uie  establishment  at  Pawtucket,  is  in  successful  operation  to 
this  day,  and,  with  some  modifications,  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  immense 
number  of  ^M^tories  in  Rhode  Island  and  its  vicinity,  if  not  throughout  the 
United  States.    Letter  from  an  intelligent  correspondent  at  Providence,  1828. 

9  In  1776,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  in  quarto,  was  printed 
by  Christopher  Lower  of  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  this  was  tne  fint 
quarto  Bible  that  issued  from  an  American  press. 

3  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  19th  of  April,  a  day  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  America  for  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  first 
discoveries  made  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  marked  its  16th  anniver- 
sary. "  Account  of  a  recent  discovery  of  seven  Islands  "  &c.  copied  from 
captain  Ingraham's  Journal,  and  printed  in  1792,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
iL  20 — 24.  This  account  was  extracted  from  his  Journal  by  Dr.  Belknap,  who 
expected  <*  the  public  voice  will,  in  justice  to  him,  in  friture  give  them  die  de- 
nomination of  Lnoraham  blands, 

4  He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and  educated  at  the  college  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  resided  in  New  Jersey,  of  which 
state  he  was  a  delegate  in  congress  in  1776,  and  siened  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.   He  was  distinguished  for  his  vivacity  and  wit ;  and,  during  the 


^  of  distinguished 

«  Eliot  and  Allen,  Bioe. 

6  Miller's  Retrospect,  li.  375.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
and  educated  at  Nassau- Hall.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Warren  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  there  took  charge  of  the  College  of  which  he  had  been  chosen  President 
In  1770  he  removed,  with  that  Institution,  to  Providence,  and  continued  in  the 
presidency  of  it  till  his  death.     See  1769. 

7  In  1767  Dr.  Jones  was  chosen  first  professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College, 
New  York.  After  his  death,  his  pupil.  Dr.  James  Mease,  published  nis  surgical 
works,  with  an  account  of  his  life. 
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1792. 

The  excise  law  met  with  opposidoQ.  It  was  so  niuch  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation,  exhort- 
ing and  admonishing  all  persons  to  desist  from  any  combmations 
or  proceedings  tending  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
requiring  the  interference  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  prosecu- 
tions were  directed  to  be  instituted  against  the  offenders.^ 

Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishbg  a  mint,  and  r^ukting 
the  coins  of  the  United  States. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  1st  of  June. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  for  enlarging  the 
powers  and  increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College.  The  Corpo- 
ration of  the  college  was  previously  composed  of  clergymen  only; 
but  by  tliis  act,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  six  senior 
assistants  in  the  council  of  the  state,  were  ever  afterward,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  Trustees  or  Fellows  of  the  college, 
together  with  the  existiug  Preeidont  and  Fellows  and  their  suc- 
cessors, who  were  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  their  number 
by  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  this  act  had  not 
passed.^ 

In  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticot  who  sus- 
tained losses  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  legislature  of  that  state 
granted  them  half  a  million  of  acres  of  the  west  part  of  the  re- 
served lands  of  Connecticut,  which  lie  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  plan  of  union  between  the  general  assembly  of  the  presby- 
terian  churches  in  the  United  States  and  the  general  association 
of  congregational  churches  in  Connecticut  was  adopted. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated. 
The  Northern  Inland  Navigation  Company  of  New  York  was 
incorporated.  The  South  Carolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Bank  of  New  Hampshire  were  established.  The 
Union  Bank  in  Boston  was  incorporated. 

The  exports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  year,  were 
estimated  at  $2,917,979.3 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Claggett  was  consecrated,  at  New  York,  bi^op 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Maryland,  by  bishops  Provost, 
Seabury,  White,  and  Madison,  the  only  bishops  according  to  the 


1  American  State  Papers,  i.  29.    MarshaU,  v.  c.  6. 

9  The  Act  was  unanimouly  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  Effects  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  college.  By  means  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
funds,  a  college  edifice  was  built  in  1798,  and  other  buildings  have  been  since 
erected.    The  library  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  professorslups  are  extended. 

3  The  exports  were  106,419  banels  of  rice ;  839,666  pounds  of  indigo ;  62190 
hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  and  68,530  pounds  of  cotton. 
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Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  m  the  United  States.    This    1792. 
was  the  first  episcopal  church  of  England  ordination  in  this  s^-v^w/ 
country. 

The  sjrstem  of  Chemistry,  digested  and  published  by  Lavoi-  Progiyyof 
sier  and  his  associates,  was  now  first  publicly  taught  in  an  Ameri-  ^^***'"^'*^^" 
can  seminary,  m  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Columbia 
College  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  a  professor  in  that  institu^ 
tion.^ 

The  rearing  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and  the  cuhure  Culture  of 
of  silk,  had  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  in  ■^ 
Branfcid  had  a  silk  gown  made  for  him  this  year,  at  his  own 
home.   This  was  the  first  clergyman's  gown  fabricated  throughout 
in  America.* 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  3,700,000  Reremief 
ddlars«    The  tonnage  of  vesseb  which  paid  duty  in  the  ports  of  ^^u.Siatet, 
the  United  States,  between  the  1st  of  October  1791  and  30th  of 
September  1792,  including  the  coastmg  and  fishing  vessels,  was 
upwards  of  800,000  tons.^ 

Henry  Laurens  died  in  South  Carolina,  near  the  close  of  his  Deathi. 
69th  year;*   Arthur  Lee,  in  Virginia;*  John  Burgojme,  in 
England  ;*  and  John  Paul  Jones,  in  Paris.'' 

1  Miner,  Retrospect,  ii.  890.    See  1769  and  1782. 

S  Stiles,  Lit  I>iaiy.  The  Rer.  Jason  Atwater,  minister  of  Branford,  showed 
the  gown  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  writes :  '*  He  raised  and  manufactured  the  silk  from 
his  own  trees  and  wonns."  On  the  20di  of  Januaiy,  1791,  Dr.  Stiles  <*  saw  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich  in  a  loom  made  tiiere — ^weighed  4 
ounces — ^white.  Also  a  handkerchief  made  at  Northford,  2^  ounces ;  both  made 
ot  silk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northford."    See  1784. 

3  See  Tables. 

4  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  ii.  481 — 494.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Laurens  were 
French  Protestant  refugees,  who  first  dettled  at  New  York,  and  aAerward  re- 
moved to  CharlestowD,  South  Carolina.  His  own  elevated  patriotism,  his 
mifierings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  eminent  services  as  president  of  con- 
gress, and  a  foreign  ambassador,  appear  in  his  public  and  recorded  acts. 
Isiographical  sketches  of  him  and  of  his  son  colonel  John  Laurens  are  given  in 
the  above  cited  History  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Laurens,  published  also  her  biography,  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay ; "  a  work  which  presents  a  bright  example  of 
intellectual  improvement,  of  polite  accomplishments,  and  of  Christian  virtues. 

5  Arthur  Lee,  ll..d.  was  an  agent  in  London,  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
before  the  Revolution.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  American  coounissionert 
at  the  court  of  France ;  he  was  also  commissioner  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain  and  Prussia.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  board 
<H  the  treasury,  and  a  member  of  congress,  for  several  years,  from  Virginia.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  an  able  and  distinguished 
^plomatist.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  56.  In  this  Suable 
work  are  several  letters  of  Arthur  Lee,  the  brother  of  R.  H.  Lee,  illustrative  of 
fbe  characters  of  both,  and  of  the  history  of  the  times.  * 

6  Major  general  Burgoyne  was  the  British  lieutenant  general  in  the  American 
war,  who  lost  his  laurels  at  Saratoga.  His  history  is  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  war ;  and  a  sketch  of  it  given  in  Allen's  Biog.  and  Hist.  Dictionaiy, 
and  in  Lord's  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biography. 

7  Captain  Jones  was  a  native  of  Scodand,  bom  1747.  He  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  captain  in  the  American  nairy  in  the  revohitiooary  war.    After  the 
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Gbobge  WASWMStemm  wwa  le-eiected  president,  and  Join 
Adams  rice  president,  of  die  United  Slates.  The  presideot,  in 
bis  speedi  to  congress,  cipfCMcd  a  deep  and  reqiectful  sense  of 
tins  renewed  tes&monj  of  pnhEc  approbation.  While,  oo  tbe 
one  hand,  it  awakened  bis  giratitnde  for  aD  tbose  instances  of 
affectionate  partiaG^,  witb  wlach  he  had  been  honoured  lij  bis 
ooontry ;  oo  the  other,  it  could  not  pretent  an  earnest  widi  far 
that  retKement,  from  which  no  private  coosMlefation  shnoM  eter 
have  torn  him.  "  Bat,"  cooDnoed  he,  **  infloenced  by  tbe  beief^ 
that  my  conduct  would  be  estimated  acconfii^  to  its  real  mo- 
tifes;  and  that  the  people,  and  the  authorities  derived  from  them, 
would  support  exertions,  having  nothing  personal  far  their  oljecf, 
I  have  obeyed  the  suffiaget  wfaicfa  commanded  me  to  resume 
die  executive  power;  and  I  humbly  implore  that  Bein^  fn 
whose  wiD  the  late  of  naticxis  depends,  to  crown  with  snoc«»  oar 
mutual  endeavours  far  the  general  bappfoess." 

The  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom 
die  United  States  have  die  most  extensive  relations.  Tbe  presi* 
dent,  having  reason  to  apprdiend  *'that  our  intercourse  with 
tbem  might  be  btermpted,  »>d  our  dispositk»  for  pe«»  dnwn 
mto  question  by  tbe  sus{NCions,  too  often  entertained  by  belKge- 
rent  nations,"  issued  a  proclanmtioo  of  neutrality.  In  a  message 
to  congress  on  tbe  5th  of  December,  tbe  preadent  said,  it  was 
with  extreme  concern,  be  had  to  mform  them,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  person,  vsbom  the  National  Assembly  of  France  had 
appointed  plenipotentiary  here,  ^  have  breathed  nothing  of  the 
friendly  spirit  of  tbe  nation  which  sent  him ;  tlieir  tendency,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  to  invdve  us  in  war  abroad,  and  discord 
and  anarcliy  at  bome."^ 

M.  Genet,  minister  from  France  to  tbe  United  States,  arrived 
in  April  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  During  a  short  cootinn- 
ance  here,  before  he  had  been  to  the  seat  oi  governinent,  be 
undertook  to  authorize  the  fittii^  and  arming  of  vesseb  in  dnt 
port,  enlisting  men,  and  giving  commissions  to  cruize  and  commit 
oostilities  on  nations  with  whcxn  the  United  States  were  at  peace; 

WIT  he  letiBBed  to  Ewope,  >nd  engaged  hk  tibe  gcrriceof  tlie  cmprcMof  B—iii, 
who  gave  hia  a  rommhwino  in  tiie  fleet  in  tiie  Bbck  See,  where  he  was  iulni- 
mental  in  eantarinr  the  TMiah  fleet  He  at  length  letnnied  to  France,  where 
he  eontinaed  uDtfllM  deafli.  He  wae  honooiably  boned  at  the  ezpeoae  of  the 
Natiooal  ConrentioQ. 

t  American  State  PUpeis,  L  40.    The  minister  was  IC.  Genet    Docamenta 
«a  tibe  FVeadi  debt  and  nrmrlihrf*j  and  Pl^>ers  accompanying  the  president^ 
■iilitin  la  Briliih  dipmiliitiwii  and  Tioiatioiis  of  Ae  twaty  of  pimcfi, 
iathiMvilMor/  - 
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captured  vessels  were  brought  into  port,  and  the  consuls  of  France     1793* 
assumed,  under  the  authority  of  M.  Genet,  to  hold  courts  of  s^-v^w/ 
admiralty  on  them,  to  try,  condemn,  and  authorize  their  sale. 
The  declaration  of  war  made  by  France  against  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  reached  the  United  States  early  in  the  same  month. 
The  president,  regarding  the  situation  of  these  States,  issued  his 
proclamation  of  neutrality  on  the  9th  of  May.    In  July,  he  re-  q^,^|, 
quested  the  recall  of  M.  Genet;  who  was  soon  afterward  re-  ncalled. 
called,  and  succeeded  by  M.  Fauchet.^ 

Williamstown  College,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated,  and  wmaiw- 
named  in  honour  of  colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  who,  by  a  liberal  j^  ^^ 
donation,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  funds.^ 

The  Marine  Socie^  of  South  Carolina  was  established.    The  SodetiM. 
Humane  Society  of  Philadelphia,  instituted  in  1780,  was  incor- 
porated.    The  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York  was  incorpo- 
rated.   The  Proprietors  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  MassachusettSi  Canai. 
were  incorporated. 

There  entered  the  port  of  New  York  683  vesseb  from  foreign  N.  Toik. 
ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

The  taxable   inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  were  upward  of  Peonsylnk-; 
90,000.    The  taxable  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  were  7088.  >^ 
The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia ;  of  which  disease 
3645  died. 

The  Wesleian  Methodists  in  the  United  States  were  more  Methodim. 
than  60,000;  about  16,000  of  whom  were  people  of  colour,  n^^j^^^ 
The  Baptists  were  73,47 1 .  **^ 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Albany  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  con-  pm. 
sumed  26  dwelling  houses,  several  stores,  and  printing  presses. 

A  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee.  TenneiMe. 

West  Boston  bridge  was  built  across  Charles  river  firom  Cam- 
bridge to  Boston. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  Exports. 
26  millions  of  dollars. 

John  Hancock  died  in  Boston,  aged  55  years  ;'  Roger  Sher-  !>•*«*». 

1  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  y.  c.  6. 

9  It  was  opened  at  first,  in  1791,  as  a  Free  School,  &e  preceptor  of  which 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  afterward  the  first  president  of  the  coUege. 
The  first  commencement  was  held  in  1795. 

3  Governor  Hancock  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock  of  Braintree. 
Losine  his  father  when  he  was  young,  his  uncle  Thomas  Hancock  took  the 
care  o?  his  educaton.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1754.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  he  received  a  very  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  became 
an  eminent  merchant.  [See  1764.]  The  seizure  of  his  sloop  in  1768  made  a 
fltrong  impression  on  his  fellow  citizens  of  Boston ;  and  when  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  assumed  a  more  serious  shape,  and  affidrs  were  hastening  to 
a  crisis,  he  evinced  the  most  fervent  and  decided  attachment  to  the  rights  of  his 
country.  He  was  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1774 ;  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  continental  congrcM.    In  1780  ne  was  elected  the  6tat  go? er- 
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1793.  man,  at  New  Haven,  aged  72  ;^  Edward  Trowbridge,  at  Cann 
bridge,  in  his  84th  year ;'  and  John  Manly,  commander  of  the 
cojQtinental  frigate  Hancock  in  the  revoluuonary  war. 

1794. 

This  year  is  distinguished  by  an  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
^^  In  179],  congress  had  enacted  laws,  laymg  duties  upon  spirits 
^ffy  distilled  within  the  United  States,  and  upon  stills.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  combinations 
were  formed  in  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to 
defeat  them;  and  violences  were  repeatedly  committed.  In 
Julv  of  the  present  year,  about  100  persons,  armed  with  guns 
and  other  weapons,  attacked  the  house  of  an  inspector  of  the 
revenue,  and  wounded  some  persons  within  it.  They  seized  the 
marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  previously 
fired  on  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  by  a  party  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  forbear  the 
execution  of  his  office.  Both  the  inspector  and  the  marshal 
were  obliged  to  fiy  from  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  seat  of 
government.    These  and  many  other  outrages  induced  president 

nor  of  Massachusetts  under  the  new  constitution,  and  was  in  that  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  name  appears  as  president  of  the  congress  which  signed 
ib»  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1  Mr.  Sherman  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1721.  In  1743  he 
removed  to  Bffiltord  in  Connecticut ;  applied  himself  afterward  to  the  study  of 
the^law ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1764.  In  1761  he  removed  to  New 
Haven.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  continental  congress,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  member,  except  when  excluded  by  the  law  of  rotation.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  penned 
by  Mr.  Jefferson.  After  the  peace,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sherman  possessed  a  vigorous  mind ;  and,  though 
not  favoured  with  a  systematic  education,  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  application,  he  was  enabled  to  make  great  acquisitions 
of  knowledge.  He  was  an  upright  statesman  and  on  exemplary  Christian. 
See  Waln*s  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  Independence. 

8  Judge  Troworidge  was  bom  at  Newton  near  Cambridge  in  1709,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers in  Massachusetts,  and  was  first  appointed  attorney  general  by  governor 
Shirley,  in  1749,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  till  1767,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  the  principal  judge  in  the 
memorable  trial  of  captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers  for  firing  upon  the  people  in 
Boston  on  the  6th  of  March,  1770.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  profound ; 
and  governor  Hutchinson,  while  on  the  bench,  often  availed  himself  of  it.  He 
urgedjudge  Trowbridge  to  continue  on  the  bench  at  a  time  when  the  tenure  of 
the  office,  from  ministerial  innovations  on  the  charter,  was  extremely  unpopular, 
and  disapproved  of  by  judge  Trowbridge  liimscif ;  who  refused  to  accept  the 
appointment  against  his  principles.  He  leaned  in  his  politics  to  the  government 
side,  without  becoming  obnoxioas  to  his  fellow  citizens,  who  respected  him  for 
his  ability  and  integrity.  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  161.  Though  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  retirement  from  public  life,  great  respect  was  shown  to  his 
memory. 
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Washington,  on  the  7th  of  August,  to  issue  a  prockmation,  com*    1794. 
manding  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning  all  persons  w%^-<^ 
against  aiding,  abetting,  or  comforting  the  perpetrators  of  these  Proclam*- 
treasonable  acts,  and  requiring  all  officers,  and  other  citizens,  ^^^ 
according  to  their  respective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  and  suppress  such 
dangerous  proceedings. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  president  issued  a  second  Another 
proclamation,  admonishing  the  insurgents ;  forcibly  describing  ^focJa"**" 
the  obstinate  and  perverse  spirit  with  which  the  lenient  proposi- 
tions of  the  government  had  been  received ;  and  declaring  his 
fixed  determination,  in  obedience  to  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by 
the  constitution,  '^  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted," to  reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience.^ 

It  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  president  to  maintain  the  Treaty  bo- 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  until  it  should  be  incompatible  ix^^sutrnT 
with  their  honour  and  interest.     Believing,  from  the  last  advices  and  Great 
from  England,  that  the  differences  between  the  two  nations  had  ^"^*"*'    , 
not  yet  reached  that  point,  he  on  the  16th  of  April  nominated 
Mr.  John  Jay  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  his  Britannic  majesty ; 
and  on  the  i9th  of  November,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
was  signed  by  that  minister  and  the  earl  of  Grenville  at  London. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  ?*^2I*^ 
suggested  the  measures  adopted  by  congress  in  the  system  of  tary  of  the 
internal  taxation ;  nor  could  any  thing  deter  him  from  continuing  ueatnry. 
to  recommend  what  he  considered  as  essential  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances.     Believing  that  the  establishment  of  public 
credit  on  a  sound  basis  was  essential  to  the  character  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  to  effect  this  was  his  great  object. 
While  the  legislature  was  discussing  the  subject  of  making  farther 
provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  secretary 
adressed  a  letter  to  the  house  of  representatives,  through  their 
speaker,  informing  them  that  he  had  digested  and  prepared  a  plan 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  for  the  farther  support  of 
public  credit,  which  he  was  ready  to  communicate.     This  very 
important  Report  was  communicated  to  congress  and  it  was  tlie 
last  official  act  of  colonel  Hamilton  in  the  treasury  department.^ 

The  insurgents  proceeded  to  outrages.  In  July,  they  robbed 
the  western  mail.  On  the  1  st  of  August,  several  thousand  ren- 
dezvoused at  Braddock's  Field,  on  the  Monongahela ;  and  on 
the  14th,  about  200  delegates  from  the  four  western  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  including  three  from  Ohio  county  in  Virginia,  and 

I  llaitliall,  T.  688.    Americaa  State  Papeu,  i.  467—471. 
9  Ifanlttll,  Life  of  WashingtoD,  t.  c.  8. 
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1794.  two  from  Bedford  county  in  Pennsylvania,  met  at  Parldnscm's 
y^\,^^^  Ferry  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  western  country. 
On  the  28th  and  29th  of  the  same  month,  there  was  a  conference 
at  Brownsville  (Redstone  Old  Fort)  between  commissioners  from 
the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  conferees, 
appointed  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  Insurgents.  On  the 
1 1th  of  September,  560  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fayette  coun^r  de- 
clared their  determination  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and  intelligence  was  given  to  government  of  a  prevalent 
disposition  in  thatcoun^  to  behave  peaceably,  and  with  a  due  sub- 
mission to  the  laws.  The  president,  having  ordered  out  a  suitable 
number  of  the  militia,  proceeded  in  October  to  Bedford,  whence 
he  gave  out  bstructions  to  governor  Lee,  of  Maryland,  whom  he 
appointed  to  conduct  the  militia  army  for  the  suppression  of 
the  insurgents.  Grovemor  Lee  marched  his  troops,  amountmg 
to  1 5,000  men,  into  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania ;  and, 
on  the  approach  of  this  respectable  force,  the  insurgents  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  solicited  the  clemency  of  government. 
The  same  delegates,  who  met  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the  1 4th 
of  August,  met  there  again  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  gave 
to  the  government  assurances  of  submission.  Their  last  meeting 
was  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  they  gave  renewed  assurances 
of  submission ;  and  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  an  armed  force 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  support  the  civil  authority.  Eighteen 
of  the  insurgents  were  tried  for  treason,  but  not  convicted. 
During  the  scene  of  insurgency,  no  person  was  killed,  excepting 
major  M^Farlane,  who  was  kUled  in  an  attack  on  the  inspector's 
house  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  and  two  men 
who  were  killed  by  some  of  the  army  on  their  raarch.^ 
Acts  for  Congress  passed  an  act  in  March  for  fortifying  and  garrisoning 

foi^ying     ^Q  principal  ports  in  the  United  States.     An  act  was  also  passed 
to  provide  a  naval  armament.     By  this  act,  the  president  was 
and  for  a     authorized  to  provide,  equip,  and  employ  four  ships  to  carry  44 
naviU  arma-  guns  each ;  and  two  ships  to  carry  36  guns  each.    The  reason  as- 
signed for  the  act  was,  on  account  of  depredations  committed 
by  the  Algerine  corsairs  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

1  ProceediD^  ot  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the  Insur- 
gents, 1794.  Findlay's  History  of  the  Insurrection.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
malcontents  was  at  a  place  called  Redstone  Old  Fort  on  the  27th  of  July,  1791  ; 
the  second,  on  the  7ih  of  September,  at  Pittsburgh.  Another  meeting  was 
holden  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  21st  of  August,  1792.  In  June,  1793,  the  inspector 
of  the  revenue  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  AUeghany  county,  at  a  place,  and  on  a  day, 
of  some  public  election,  with  much  display,  and  without  interruption,  in  the 
presence  of  magistrates  and  other  public  officers.  In  November,  an  armed 
party  in  the  night  attacked  the  house  of  W^ells,  an  excise  officer,  compelled  him 
to  surrender  his  commission  and  books,  and  required  him  to  publish  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  office  within  two  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  on  pain  of  having  his 
house  burnt 
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In  the  same  month  congress  passed  an  embargo  law,  prohibiting     1794. 
all  trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port  or  place  for  v^^v*^ 
the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  empowering  the  president  to  carry  Embaiso. 
it  into  efiect. 

General  St.  Clair  having  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  Genena 
after  his  defeat,  major  general  Wayne   had  been  appointed  to  J'^'^J, 
succeed  him.     The  natives  were  still  disposed  for  war.     The  een.  sl 
most  hostile  tribes  were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanoes,  ^lair. 
and  Miamis.     After  the  total  failure  of  negotiation  with  them 
the  preceding  year,  the  campaign  was  opened.     To  bring  the 
war  to  a  prosperous  termination,  it  was  judged  necessary  not  Jj^'^j^^ 
merely  to  expel  the  Indians,  but  to  prevent  their  return,  and  opened., 
for  this  purpose  to  hold  the  country  by  a  chain  of  permanent 
posts.     Not  being  able  to  execute  this  plan  during  the  autumn, 
the  general  had  contented  himself  with  collecting  his  army  and 

Kenetrating  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefierson,  where 
e  established  himself  for  the  winter  in  a  camp  called  Greens- 
ville. After  fortifying  this  camp,  he  took  possession  of  the 
ground  on  which  die  Americans  had  been  defeated  in  1791 ; 
and  there  another  fort  was  erected,  called  Fort  Recovery.  The  Fort  Re- 
opening of  the  campaign  was  unavoidablv  protracted  until  near  co^'T* 
midsummer.  Early  in  August,  general  Wayne  reached  the  con-  Aug.  & 
fluence  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miamis  of  the  lakes,  where 
were  the  richest  and  most  extensive  settlements  of  the  western 
Indians ;  and  here  he  threw  up  some  works  of  defence  and 
protection  for  magazines.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Au  Glaize  was  a  post  occupied  by  the  British,  on  the  Miamis 
of  the  lakes,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  collected  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy,  understood  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
2000  men.  The  continental  legion  was  not  much  inferior  in 
number;  and  a  re-enforcement  of  about  1100  mounted  militia 
from  Kentucky,  commanded  by  general  Scott,  gave  the  army  of 
Wayne  a  decided  superiority  in  strength.  Though  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  Indians  had  determined  to  give  him  battle  ; 
yet,  in  pursuance  of  the  paci&c  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
general  sent  messengers  to  the  several  hostile  tribes  assembled 
in  his  front,  inviting  them  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  him  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  permanent  peace. 

The  American  army  on  the  15th  of  August  marched  down 
the  Miamis,  and  on  the  18th  arrived  at  the  rapids,  where  they 
halted  the  next  day  to  erect  a  temporary  work  for  the  protection 
of  the  baggage,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
were  advantageously  posted  behind  a  thick  wood,  and  behind  the 

British  fort.     On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  American  army SO. 

advanced  in  columns  :  the  legion,  with  its  right  flank,  covered  by  ^  **"^* 
the  Miamis ;  one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  commanded  by 
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1794.  senenl  Todd,  oo  the  left ;  the  odber,  mder  genend  Babee,  io 
the  rear ;  and  a  select  battalion,  oonuDanded  ligr  wnxx  Fidoe, 
moFiog  b  froDtof  the  legioa,  in  adFance.  After  maicfaing  about 
fi^e  oules,  major  Price  received  a  heair  fire  ftom  a  *^ngir<^M 
enemy,  which  compeUed  him  to  retreat.  The  Indians  bad  taken 
a  position  almost  inaccessible,  in  a  thick  wood  in  frool  of  the 
British  works,  where  they  were  formed  b  three  lines,  with  a 
very  extended  front,  their  Ibe  stretching  to  the  west,  at  ligbt 
angles  with  the  river,  about  two  miles ;  and  their  first  efibrt  was 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army.  On  the  dischaigje 
of  the  first  rifle,  the  leg^  was  formed  b  two  Ibes.  The  fine 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  trailed  arms,  reserving  tbeir  fire 
mail  the}'  had  forced  the  enemy  from  his  covert  at  me  pout  of 
the  bayonet,  and,  after  a  discharge,  to  press  the  fiigitives  too 
closely  to  permit  them  to  reload  their  pieces.  Perceiving  the 
aim  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the  American  left,  the  general  ordeted 
the  second  line  to  support  the  first.  The  l^ion  cavalry,  led  by 
captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  between  the  Indians 
and  the  river,  to  charge  their  left  flank  ;  and  general  ScoCt,  with 
the  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit,  and  turn  their  r^|bt 
flank.  These  orders  were  executed  with  great  sprit  and  com- 
ladiaHife*  P'^^  success.  An  impetuous  charge,  made  by  the  first  line  of 
feated.  mfantT}',  entirely  broke  the  enemy's  line ;  a  rapid  pursuit  aoo- 
ceeded  ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  hour  the  Indians  were  ckiven 
more  than  two  miles,  through  thick  woods,  withb  gun  ahol  of 
the  British  fort.  In  diis  decisive  batde,  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, io  killed  and  wounded,  includbg  officers,  was  107.  AoMHig 
the  slain  were  captab  Campbell,  and  lieutenant  Fowles,  both  of 
whom  fell  in  the  first  charge.  The  American  troops  engagjed  in 
th^  battle  did  not  amount  to  900 ;  the  number  of  Indians  was 
2000. 

After  remainbg  on  the  banks  of  the  Aliamis,  in  froot  of  die 

field  of  battle,  three  days,  during  which  time  the  houses  and  com- 

Anojre-     fields  above  and  below  the  fort  were  burnt,  general  Wayne,  on 

c^^  ^°  the  28th,  returned  with  the  army  to  Au  Glaize,  havbg  destroyed 

all  the  villages  and  com  withb  fifty  miles  of  the  river. 

The  Indians  still  contbubg  hostilities,  their  whole  country  was 
laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erected  b  the  heart  of  tbeir  settle^ 
ments.  The  eflfect  of  the  batde  of  the  20th  of  August  was 
EfkoM  of  instandy  and  extensively  felt  To  the  victory,  gained  by  the 
theTktory.  Americans,  b  ascribed  the  rescue  of  the  United  States  (ram 
a  general  war  with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
its  influence  is  believed  to  have  extended  to  the  Indiams  b 
Georgia.^ 
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The  foreign  and  domestic  debts  of  the  United  States  on  the    1794* 
1st  day  of  January  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  74  millions  of  n^->>^/ 
dollars.^ 

Union  College  was  founded  at  Schenectady ;  Greenville  Col-  Colleges, 
lege,  at  Tennesec  ;  and  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, District  of  Maine. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Boston  Library  Societiet 
Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society,  were  "^7^ 
incorporated.  A  Medical  Society  was  instituted  in  Vermont; 
and  a  Medical  Society  in  South  Carolina  incorporated.  A  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  Piety  was 
instituted  at  New  York.  The  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  and  the  Insurance  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
incorporated. 

A  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  New  Milford,  in  Con-  Tornado, 
necticut,  on  the  22d  of  June. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  a  ropewalk,  near  Gray's  wharf  in  Boston,  p,re  in 
on  the  30th  of  July,  and  consumed  7  ropewalks  and  43  dwell-  Boston. 
ing  houses.    The  whole  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  96 ; 
and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  210,000  doUars. 

The  yellow  and  scarlet  fevers  prevailed  in  New  Haven ;  of  n.  Haven, 
which  upvirards  of  100  persons  died.^ 

A  bridge  was  built  over  the  Pascataqua,  seven  miles  above  Bridges. 
Portsmouth ;  a  bridge  over  the  Merrimack,  between  Haverhill 
and  Bradford ;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  river,  a  mile 
below  Cohoez  Falls. 

A  theatre  was  opened  in  Federal  street,  in  Boston.  Tbeatni 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees  was  xreatiet 
concluded  on  the  26th  of  June ;  between  the  United  States  and  with  the 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  on  the  11th  of  November ;  between  ^*"***""- 
the  United  States  and  the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge 
Indians,  on  the  2d  of  December.' 

John  Witherspoon,  president  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey,  D^athfi 
died,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age;^  Richard  Henry  Lee,  late 


I  These  debts  are  stated  **  as  they  appeared- on  the  public  books ; "  but,  after 
a  deduction  for  different  kinds  of  stock,  purchased  in  by  means  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  other  deductions,  the  result  was,  "  that  48  millions  of  dollars  in 
specie,  about  £10,000,000  sterling,  would  purchase  or  discharge  all  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  owe  to  individuals,  or  to  bodies  politic  oUter 
than  themselves.**    Coae. 

^  The  deaths  in  that  city,  during  the  year,  were :  of  yellow  fever,  68 ;  of 
teariet,  50 ;  consumption  and  Ungering  diseases,  61 ;  other  infirmities,  diseases, 
&c.  15 ;  died  at  sea,  12.    The  census  of  the  city  in  1791  gave  3471  souls. 

3  These  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  president  21  January,  1795. 

4  For  Dr.  Witherspoon*s  character,  see  Dr.  Rodgers*s  Sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death ;  Miller's  Retrospect,  IL  376 ;  and  Allen's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. 
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1794.  presideiit  of  ooogress,  at  his  seat  in  l^rooiay  in  his  64th  year  ;^ 
John  Sullivan,  hte  president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  major 
general  m  the  revolutionary  war,  aged  54;^  and  the  baipn 
Steuben,  also  a  major  general  in  the  American  war,  aged  61 


years.' 


1796. 


Thank*-  Thk  19th  day  of  February  was  observed,  aereeably  to  a 

^^^        proclamation  of  president  Waslungton,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 

throughout  the  United  States. 
GaiiioiKriii.      Ciongress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  a  grant  of  lands  to  the' 

French  inhabitants  of  Gralliopolis. 
GMMgia.         The  legislature  of  Greorgia  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  sale 

of  a  large  tract  of  its  western  territory.^ 
Goitogpt.         Beaufort  and  Winnsborough  Colleges,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  Bowdoin  College,^  in  the  District  of  Maine,  were  incor- 
porated. 
Timtiet         A  treaty  of  P^ace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
with  Spain;  hqJ  Spain,  bv  Thomas  Fmckney,  in  October;  and  a  treaty  be- 
Aigtonf      tween  the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  cotond 
Humphreys,  on  the  28th  of  November.    Major  general  Wayne, 
m  benalf  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  trea^  of  peace  at 
and  the       Greenville,  m  August,  with  the  chiefs  of  die  Wjrando^  Dela- 
indiani.      ii^ares,  Sbawanoes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Putawatimes,  Miaoiis, 
Eelriver,  We^as,  Kickapoos,  Piankoshaws,  and  Kaskasldas.    By 
ivtmitMui  ^'*  ^^^^y  the  Indians  ceded  the  post  of  Detroit,  and  a  conader- 
I^J^^^  able  tract  of  adjacent  land,  to  me  United  States.    A  tract  of 
land!  ceded  land  WHS  ceded  on  the  main,  to  the  north  of  the  island  on  which 
toU.Sutes.  jjjg  post  of  Michilimakinack  stands,  to  measure  six  miles  on  lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to  extend  three  miles  back  from  the 
water  of  the  lake  or  strait.     De  Bois  Blanc,  or  White  Wood 
Island,  was  also  ceded ;  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chippewas.^ 

I  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Heniy  Lee,  and  his  Correspondence  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  America  and  Europe,  illustrative  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution ;  by  hk  Grandson  Richard 
H.  Lee,  of  Leesburg,  Virginia. 

9  Allen's  Bioe.  and  Hist.  Dictionary,  Jirt,  Sullivan. 

3  Baron  Steuben  died  at  Steubenville,  New  York.    Allen,  Biog. 

4  By  virtue  of  this  act,  about  20,000  acres  of  that  ter^toiy  were  sold,  and  the 
purchase  money,  600,000  doUars,  was  paid  into  the  state  treasury;  but  the 
legislature,  at  a  session  in  1796,  declared  the  act,  which  authorized  the  sale,  to 
be  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 

5  This  college,  which  was  named  in  respect  to  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  its 
most  liberal  patron,  was  opened  in  1802.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  M'Keen ;  its  first  commencement  was  in  1806. 

^  Michilimakinack  is  within  the  line  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  been 
delivered  up  by  the  British.    For  Iktroit,  see  1796. 
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Goods,  to  the  amount  of  20,000,  dollars  were  now  distributed     1795. 
among  the  Indians ;  and  they  were  to  receive  8000  annually.^       >^-v^-^w/ 

The  remainder  of  the  Connecticut  reserve  lands  was  sold  for  Scbooii  ia 
1,200,000  dollars;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  appropri-  cut"*^** 
ated  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  state.^ 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  upward  of  47  Exports, 
million  of  dollars.     The  net  amount  of  imports  and  toqnage  was 
nearly  8  million. 

The  freeholders  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  upward  of  N.  York. 
36,000.     Richmond,  in  Virginia,  contained  between  400  and  Richmond. 
500  houses,  and  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 

The  first  vessel  despatched  from  Carolina  for  the  East  Indies,  Charleston, 
sailed  this  year  from  Charleston.     The  amount  of  imports  to 
Baltimore  was  upward  of  5,000,800  dollars.     There  were  ob-  Baltimore, 
served  to  pass  up  to  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  ships,  1G2  brigs 
and  snows,  and  5464  bay  craft. 

The  Massachusetts  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Aque-  SocicUes. 
duct  Society  for  bringing  fresh  water  from  Jamaica  Pond,  in 
Roxbury,  were  incorporated.     The  Boston  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  first  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  were 
established. 

Merrimack  bridge,  between  Newbury  and  Haverhill  bridges.  Bridges, 
was  built.     A  bridge  was  built  over  the  Raritan,  opposite  to 
Brunswick.     The  passage  of  the  Lower  Canals  on  Connecticut 
river,  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  was  opened. 

A  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio.  Ohia 

Colonel  Hamilton  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  the  trea-  secretaries 
sury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut ;  who  of  treasury 
as  comptroller  had  been  eminendy  useful  to  the  head  of  the  de-        °  '^'* 
partment.    General  Knox  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  war, 
and  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Pickering. 

The  president's  speech  to  congress  presents  a  pleasing  view  dcc  8. 
of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  nation.     "  Our  agriculture,  com-  President's 
merce,  and  manufactures  prosper  beyond  former  example.    Our  ^^tlonai 
population  advances  with  a  celerity,  which,  exceeding  the  most  prosperity, 
sanguine  calculations,  proportionally  augments  our  strength  and 
resources,  and  guarantees  our  future  security.     Every  part  of 
the  Union  displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement, 
and  with  burdens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived ;  with  re- 
sources fully  adequate  to  our  present  exigencies ;  with  govern- 
ments founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and 
with  mild  and  wholesome  laws ;  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  our 


1  Another  treaty  for  settling  boundaries,  was  concluded  with  these  Indian 
tribes  in  1803. 
3  See  1786. 
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country  exhibits  a  spectacle  of  natkmal  bappinets  nerer  surpaaa* 
ed,  if  ever  before  equalled  f " 

Francis  Marion,  an  officer  of  distinguished  reputation  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  died  in  South  Carolina;^  Ezra  Stiles,  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  aged  68 ;'  and  John  Phillips,  founder  of 
Exeter  Academy,  aged  76  years.' 


Tvllli6tt06« 


June  29. 

Traatywitk 

tbeCnekii 


President 
Washing- 
ton's Vale- 
dictory 
Address. 


Dec  7. 
His  last 
speech  to 
congress. 


1796. 

The  Territory  of  the  United  States  south  of  the  Ohio  was 
erected  into  an  independent  state  by  the  name  of  Tennessee, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  concluded  at  Colerain, 
in  Georgia,  between  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Creek  Indians.  By  this  treaty  the  line  between  the  white  people 
and  the  Indians  was  established  to  run  from  the  Currakee 
mountain  to  the  head  or  source  of  the  main  south  branch  of  the 
Oconee  river,  called  by  the  white  people,  Appalatchee,  and  by 
Indians,  Tulapocka,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  same.  liberqr 
was  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  trading  or  military  post  on  the  south  side  of  Alatar 
maha,  about  one  mile  from  Beard's  BIufi»  or  any  where  fiom 
thence  down  the  river,  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
Indians  agreed  to  annex  to  said  post  a  tract  of  land  five  miles 
square.  In  return  for  this  and  other  tokens  of  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  stipulated  to  ^e  them 
goods  to  the  value  of  6000  dollars,  and  to  furnish  them  with  two 
blacksmiths,  with  tools. 

President  Washington,  having  formed  a  resolution  to  retire 
from  public  life,  prepared  for  the  occasion  a  valedictory  address, 
which  was  published  in  September.  It  was  worthy  of  the  patriot 
and  the  statesman.  It  bears  the  impressions  of  affection  and 
solicitude  for  his  country.  It  was  his  "  last  effort  to  impress 
upon  his  countrymen  those  great  political  truths,  which  had  been 
the  guides  of  his  own  administration,  and  which  could  alone,  in 
his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and  solid  basis  for  the  happiness,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  liberty  of  the  United  States." — "  It  contains 
precepts,"  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  "  to  which  the  American 
statesman  cannot  too  frequently  recur." 

In  his  last  speech  to  Congress,  after  presenting  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  recommending  those 
great  national  measures  which  he  judged  to  be  useful  and  reason- 
able, he  used  these  concluding  words :  "  The  situation  in  which 

1  Allen,  Biog.  and  Lempriere,  Araer.  edit.    Memoirs  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  394. 

2  Life  of  President  Stiles,  8vo.  Boston,  1798.    Miller,  Retrospect,  ii.  397. 
Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

3AUen,Biog.    A£Uer,  u.  381,  382.    See  1781. 
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1  now  stand,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  1796; 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls  the  period  wn^^^ 
when  the  administration  of  the  present  form  of  government 
commenced ;  and  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate 
you  and  my  country  on  the  success  of  the  experiment;  nor 
to  repeat  my  fervent  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  nations,  that  his  providen- 
tial care  may  still  be  extended  to  the  United  States ;  that  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  may  be  preserved  ;  and  that 
the  government,  which  they  have  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
their  liberties,  may  be  perpetual." 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  Penntyifar 
establishing  schools  throughout  the  state.  ^^'^' 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  New  York  "  for  the  Indiani. 
relief  of  the  Indians,  who  are  entided  to  land  in  Brothertown  ;" 
also  an  act,  by  which  the  Oneidas  were  to  receive  of  the  state  of 
New  York  an  annuity  of  3552  dollars,  in  consequence  of  a  pur* 
chase  of  lands  in  1795,  and  in  lieu  of  all  former  stipulations ; 
the  Cayugas,  $2300^  and  the  Onondagos,  $2000. 

In  the  district  comprehended  between  the  Oneida  reservation  Whites- 
and  the  Mohawk  river,  above  the  German  Flats,  now  divided  Y^"^.  V^ 
into  the  three  townships  of  Whitestown,  Paris,  and  Westmore-  *^  ^     ^' 
land,  there  were  six  parishes,  with  five  setded  ministers,  three 
full  regiments  of  mOiua,  and  one  corps  of  light  horse.^ 

Robert  Morris  purchased  land  that  had  been  surrendered  to  R*  Monit 
Massachusetts  by  Gorham  and  Phelps ;  extinguished  the  Indian  JJS^ianS*" 
tide ;  sold  out  several  tracts  of  50,000  and  100,000  acres  off  the 
east  side  of  the  tract  and  along  the  Genesee  river ;  and  mort-  ^e  SEiKiid 
gaged  the  residue  to  Wilhelm  Willink  and  others,  of  Amsterdam,  Und  Com- 
called  the  Holland  Land  Company."  P*°y- 

The  city  of  Albany,  according  to  actual  survey,  contained  700  Albany. 
dwelling  houses,  beside  162  in  the   Northern  Liberties;   and 
6021  inhabitants. 

The  first  Methodist  church,  erected  in  Boston,  was  opened  by  Methodist 
a  Methodist  missionary.  church. 

The  first  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  was  established. 
The  Boston  Medical  Dispensary  was  instituted.  The  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  were  es- 
tablished. 

A  System  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  Zepha-  ConnecU- 
niah  Swift,  was  published ;  the  first  work  of  its  kind  published  in  "**  ^'^ 
the  United  States. 

1  In  17S5,  there  were  but  two  families  in  this  district. 

S  Under  this  mortgage  the  company  afterward  acquiring  the  title  to  the  land, 
surveyed  it,  and  in  1801  opened  a  land  office  at  Batavia,  under  the  agency  of 
Joseph  ElUcott,  for  the  sale  of  it. 
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1796.  Beniamin  count  Rumford,  of  Munich  in  Bavaria,  pre^nted 
..^-s^^w/  5000  doUars  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
Donatioii  of  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  given  once  every  second  year,  as  a 
premium  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or  im- 
provement on  heat  and  light,  in  any  part  of  America,  or  in  any 
of  the  American  islands.^ 

The  post  of  Detroit  was  delivered  up  by  the  British  to  the 
United  States,  according  to  treaty. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Charleston  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  laid 
a  considerable  part  of  the  city  in  ashes.^  On  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, a  fire  consumed  350  buildings  b  Savannah. 

There  were  about  1000  Indians,  pure  and  unmixed,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for 
regulating  hackney  coaches  in  Boston;  the  number  of  which 
was  51. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  annually  exported  near- 
ly 300,000  pair  of  shoes. 

The  New  York  Missionary  Society  was  formed. 

Samuel  Huntington,  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  formerly 
president  of  congress,  died  at  Norwich  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age;^  David  |Rittenhouse  at  Philadelphia,  in  his  65th  year,  and 
was  buried  under  his  observatory;^   Anthony  Wayne,  major 

1  The  name  by  which  this  eminent  man  had  been  known  in  America,  was 
Benjamin  Thompson.    He  was  bom  at  Wobum  in  Massachusetts.  See  1814. 

9  By  frequent  fires  that  city  sustained  a  loss  estimated  at  £300,000  sterling. 
There  were  800  houses  burnt. 

3  Governor  Huntington  was  bom  in  Windham,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
family.  In  1774  he  was  an  assistant  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  Connecticut 
In  1775  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress  ;  and  in  1779  was  president  of 
that  body.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  goveraor,  and  appointed  chief 
justice  ;  and  in  1786  he  was  chosen  governor,  and  was  annually  re-elected  till 
his  death.  He  was  highly  respected  for  his  talents,  integrity,  prudence,  and 
piety. 

4  David  Rittenhouse,  ll.d.  f.  r.  s.  was  bom  at  Germantown,  near  Philadel- 
phia. He  very  early  discovered  a  fondness  for  mathematical  science,  and  while 
at  the  plough,  covered  the  handles  of  it  with  his  calculations.  At  the  age  of 
17,  without  foreign  assistance,  he  constmcted  a  complete  clock.  Astronomy 
next  became  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  books,  he 
soon  made  a  wonderful  progress.  In  1768,  he  completed  his  first  orrery,  upon 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  observed,  that  "  as  an  artist  he  had  exhibited  as  CTeat  proofs 
of  mechanic  genius,  as  the  world  had  ever  produced."  In  1770,  he  went  to 
reside  in  Philadelphia.  In  1791,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  annually  re-elected  until  his 
death.  In  1792,  he  accepted  the  office  of  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  but,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  resigned  it  in  1795.  **  On  the  whole," 
says  a  foreign  writer,  "  as  a  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  America  has  not 
produced  any  one  superior  to  David  Rittcnhouse.  To  the  principle  of  liberty 
he  was  invariably  attached ;  his  philanthropy  was  universal,  and  rendered  him  a 
friend  to  the  whole  human  race,  without  distinction  of  country,  colour,  or  com- 
plexion. In  private  life,  amiable  and  unassuming ;  in  public,  a  constant  and 
firm  supporter  of  the  rights  of  man."  Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Esq.  in  Vol.  i.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Hist.  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Burton's  Life  of  Rittenhouse.  Miller,  ii.  373. 
Allen,  Biog,  Diet. 
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general  in  the  revolutionary  war,  at  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,     1796* 
in  his  52d  year;^  Samuel  Seabury,  bishop  of  the  church  of  v^-v^*^ 
England  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  his  68th  year  ;^  and 
George  Wyllys,  at  Hartford,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1797. 

John  Adams  was  chosen  President,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

The  president  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  day  of  March.    In  JJlJ^dent's 
his  speech  to  congress  at  his  inauguration,  he  first  adverted  to  Speech  mt 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  American  revolution  ;  to  its  sue-  h".i««ugi»- 
cessful  issue,  under  an  over-ruling  Providence,  in  Uie  establish- 
ment of  national  independence ;  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Confederation ;  and  to  the   evils  that  were 
experienced  from  the  defects  in  that  first  system  of  government. 
'^  In  this  dangerous  crisis,"  he  proceeded  to  observe,  ^'  the  people 
of  America  were  not  abandoned  by  their  usual  good  sense,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  resolution,  or  integrity.     Measures  were  pursued 
to  concert  a  plan  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquiUity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 

?romote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
!*he  public  disquisitions,  discussions,  and  deliberations,  issued  in 
the  present  happy  constitution  of  government."  Employed  in 
the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  during  the  whole  of  these 
transactions,  he  '^  first  saw  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 

I  General  Wajnie  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  was  distinguished  for  his  militaiy  skill  and  bravery ;  and  emi* 
nently  at  the  memorable  assault  of  Stony  Point.  After  the  capture  of  Com- 
wallis,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  m  Gcorzia ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  the  legislature  of  that  state  presented  him  with  a  valuable  farm.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  army  employed  aeainst  the  Indians.  After  his  com- 
plete victory  in  1794,  his  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  last  offices  of 
his  life.    Allen,  Biog.  and  the  histories  of  the  war. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  Seabuiy  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  in 
November  1784,  by  three  nonjuring  bishops ;  and  took  charge  of  the  episcopal 
churches  in  Connecticut  in  1785.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England  in  the  United  States.  He  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons ;  and 
another  volume,  selected  from  his  MSS.  has  been  published  since  his  death. 

3  Strong's  Sermon  at  his  Funeral.  Life  of  President  Stiles.  Mr.  Wyllys  was 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  Wyllys,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  who  was  the  son  of 
George,  who  came  to  New  England  at  a  very  earlyperiod,  leaving  an  estate  of 
£500  a  year  at  Fenny  Comptoo,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  and  who,  with  his 
fiunily  and  dependents,  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Hartford  in 
Connecticut.  This  descendant  succeeded  his  father  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  in  1730,  and  without  interruption  filled  the  office  nearly  66 
years.  He  was  a  wise  and  upright  man,  and  an  estimable  Christian ;  '^  and 
obtained  an  influence  by  moderation  and  integrity,  to  which  faction  vainly 
aspires." 
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1797.  in  a  foreign  country,  and  read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  a  re- 
sult of  good  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts  :  as  an  experiment 
better  adapted  to  the  genius,  character,  situation,  and  relations  of 
this  nation  and  country,  than  any  which  had  ever  been  proposed 
or  suggested.  In  its  general  principles  and  great  outlines,  it  was 
conformable  to  such  a  s}rstem  of  government  as  he  had  ever 
most  esteemed,  and  in  some  states,  his  own  native  state  in  par- 
ticular, bad  contributed  to  establish."  ^  Returning,"  said  he,  ^  to 
the  bosom  of  my  country,  after  a  painful  separation  from  it  for 
ten  years,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  I  have  repeatedly  laid  myself  under  the 
roost  serious  obligadons  to  support  the  constitution.  The  opera- 
ti(m  of  it  has  equalled  the  most  sangume  expectations  of  its 
fnends;  and,  from'' an  habitual  attention  to  it,  satisfaction  in  its 
administration,  and  delight  in  its  effects,  upon  the  peace,  order, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have  acquired  an 
habitual  attachment  to  it,  and  veneration  for  it."  After  a  brief 
comment  upon  the  advantages  of  tiiis  form  of  government,  and 
remarking  that  ^  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  if  we 
should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties,  if  any  thing 
partial  or  extraneous  should  infect  the  purity  of  our  firee,  fair, 
virtuous,  and  independent  elections,"  the  president  proceeded : 
^'  Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of  government  (and 
such  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be  exposed)  which 
the  people  of  America  have  exhibited,  to  tiie  admiration  and 
anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  nations,  for  eight  years ; 
under  the  administration  of  a  citizen,  who,  by  a  long  course  of 

i^reat  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and 
ortitude ;  conducting  a  people,  inspired  with  the  same  virtues, 
and  animated  vnih  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty, 
to  independence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  unexampled 
prosperity  ;  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  com- 
manded the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  im- 
mortal glory  widi  posterity. 

"  In  that  retirement  which  is  his  voluntary  choice,  may  he  long 
live  to  enjoy  the  delicious  recollection  of  his  services,  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself  and  the 
world,  which  are  daily  increasing ;  and  that  splendid  prospect  of 
the  future  fortunes  of  his  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and  ihe  knowledge  that 
he  lives,  a  bulwark,  against  all  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his 
country's  peace.  This  example  has  been  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  his  successors,  by  both  houses  of  congress,  and  by 
the  voice  of  the  legislatures  and  the  people,  throughout  the 
nation."  After  a  delicate,  yet  ingenuous  developement  of  his 
principles,  and  views,  and  purposes,  in  reference  to  his  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  government,  and  an  assurance  that  it  should  be  his  1797* 
endeavour  that  the  injunction  of  the  two  houses  in  regard  to  s^^^^w 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  should  not  be  without  effect,  he 
thus  closes  his  address  :  *'  With  this  great  example  before  me  ; 
with  the  sense  and  spirit,  tlie  faith  and  honour,  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  same  American  people,  pledged  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  entertain  no  doubt  ol  its  con- 
tinuance in  all  its  energy ;  and  my  mind  is  prepared,  without 
hesitation,  to  lay  myself  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
support  it,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  And  may  that  Being, 
who  is  supreme  over  aU,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of 

{'ustice,  and  the  protector,  in  idl  ages  of  the  world,  of  virtuous 
iberty,  continue  bis  blessing  upon  this  nation  and  its  government, 
and  give  it  all  possible  success  and  duration,  consistent  with  tlie 
ends  of  his  providence." 

In  the  preceding  year,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinkney  had  been  New  am- 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic.     The  J^^q"" 
object  of  his  mission  was  declared,  in  his  letter  of  credence,  to  France, 
be,  "  to  maintain  that  good  understanding,  which,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alliance,  had  subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  and  to  efiace  unfavourable  impressions,  banish  suspicions, 
and  restore  that  cordiality  which  was,  at  once,  the  evidence  and 
pledge  of  a  friendly  union."     On  inspecting  liis  letter  of  cre- 
dence, tlie  directory  announced  to  him  their  determination  ''  not 
to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the  American 

fjovernment,  which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect 
irom  it."  The  American  minister  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  a 
written  mandate,  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  French  republic. 
Beside  other  hostile  mdications,  American  vessels  were  captured 
wherever  found ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  their  wanting  a 
document,  with  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  uniformly 
understood  to  dispense,  they  were  condemned  as  prizes.^ 

The  president,  by  proclamation,  required  congress  to  meet  on 
tlie  15th  of  June  ;  when,  in  a  firm  and  dignified  speech,  he  stated 
the  great  and  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  French  government. 
Having  mentioned  a  disposition  indicated  in  the  executive  direc- 
tory to  separate  the  people  of  America  from  their  government, 
"  such  attempts,"  he  added,  "  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  de- 
cision which  shall  convince  France  and  all  the  world  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear 
and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of 
foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honour,  character, 
and  interest."     He  expressed,  however,  his  wish  for  an  accom- 

1  ManhaD,  v.  c.  9. 
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modatioD,  and  his  purpose  of  attempting  it.  *'  Retaining  stui 
the  desire  which  has  uniformly  been  manifested  by  the  American 
government  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  and 
believing  that  neither  the  honour  nor  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  forbade  the  repetition  of  advances  for  securing 
these  desirable  objects  with  France,  he  should,"  he  said,  ^'  insti- 
tute a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  should  not  fail  to  promote 
and  accelerate  an  accommodation  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honour  of  the  nation.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  congress  to  provide  efiec- 
tual  measures  of  defence. 

Three  envoys  extraordinary  were  now  appointed,  at  the  bead 
of  whom  was  general  Pinckney.  By  their  mstructions,  "  Peace 
and  reconciliation  were  to  be  pursued  by  all  means  compatible 
with  the  honour  and*  the  faith  of  the  United  States ;  but  no 
national  engagements  were  to  be  impaired  ;  no  innovations  to  be 
permitted  upon  those  internal  regulations  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  which  had  been  deliberately  and  uprightly  established; 
nor  were  the  rights  of  the  government  to  be  surrendered." 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  above  57 
million  of  dollars.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  were  carried 
over  14,385  miles  of  territory;  in  which  space  there  were  up- 
ward of  480  post  offices.  The  revenue  ot  the  post  office,  this 
year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

The  publication  of  the  Medical  Repository  by  Drs.  Mitchill, 
Miller,  and  Smith,  was  begun  at  New  York ;  the  first  periodical 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  frigate,  rated  as  a  44  gun  ship,  was  launched 
at  Boston ;  and  the  Constellation  frigate,  at  Baltimore. 

There  arrived  in  September  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware, 
191  emigrants  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  140  from 
Hamburg. 

A  treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Bey  and  Subjects  of  Tripoli  in  January. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  an  act  was  passed  to  declare  the  treaties 
heretofore  concluded  with  France,  no  longer  obligatory  on  the 
United  States.  The  reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble,  are,  that 
those  treaties  had  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government ;  that  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States 
for  the  reparation  of  those  injuries  had  been  refused,  and  their 
attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  complaints 
between  the  two  nations,  repelled  with  indignity ;  and  that,  under 
authority  of  the  French  government,  tliere  was  yet  pursued 
against  the  United  States  a  system  of  predatory  violence,  infract- 
ing the  said  treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 
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The  yelbw  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia.    The  burials  in     1797. 
the  City  and  Liberties,  in  August,  September,  and  October,   v^v^/ 
were  988. 

1798. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatches  were  received  from  the  Uespatchei 
American  envoys  in  France,  announcing  the  total  failure  of  their  from  the 
mission.     The  executive  directory,  under  slight  pretexts,  had  fJ^J.*" 
delayed  to  accredit  them  as  the  representatives  of  an  independent 
nation.     While  thus  unacknowleaged,  they  were  addressed  by 
certain  persons,  not  formally  authorized,  but  sufficiently  indicat- 
ing the  source  of  their  powers,  who  explicitly  demanded  money 
as  an  antecedent  condition,  not  only  of  the   reconciliation  of 
America  with  France,  but  of  any  negotiation  on  the  subject  of 
differences.^    The  reply  to  the  preliminary  was  such  as  became 
the  representauves  of  a  free   republic ;    a   decided   negative- 
Much  address  was  displayed  by  the  unauthorized  agents  to  bring 
over  the  American  ministers  to  their  views  and  measures ;  but 
this  degrading  intercourse  was  at  length  broken  off  by  the  positive 
refusal  of  the  envoys  to  hold  any  farther  communication  with 
them.     When  their  resolution  was  distinctly  perceived,  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  two  of  them  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their 
station ;  which  proving  of  no  avail,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  Xwoof  the 
the  territories  of  the  republic.     The  third  was  permitted  to  re-  envoys  re- 
nain,  and  invited  to  resume  the  discussions.     The  despatches  J^jj^**  ^ 
excited  great  and  general  indignation  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  Frsuce. 
the  American  continent,  the  language  was, ''  Millions  lor  defence, 
not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

Congress  adopted  vigorous  measures ;  one  of  which  was,  a  Meataresof 
regular  army.    A  regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers  was  added  consress. 
to  the  permanent  establishment.     The  president  was  authorized 
to  raise  twelve  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  authorized 
of  cavalry,  to  serve  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  differ-  to  raise 
ences  with  the  French  republic,  if  not  sooner  discharged.     He  tnwpfc" 
was  authorized  also  to  appoint  officers  for  a  provincial  army,  and 
to  receive  and  organize  volunteer  corps ;  the  provisional  army  Proyisionai 
not  to  receive  pay,  unless  called  into  actual  service.     An  act  was  ^^^J* 
passed,  more  effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  Protection 
the  United  States.     These  acts  were  passed  in  May.     In  June,  of  com- 
icongress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  defence  of  the  merchant  "®'^*- 
vessels  of  the  United  States  against  French  depredations.     In 
July,  president  Adams  appointed  George  Washington  lieutenant 

1  *'  Besides  this  a  sum  of  money  was  required  for  the  pocket  of  the  Directory 
and  ministers,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Talleyrand.'*  Despatches 
from  the  envoyi. 
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general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  defensive  array,  raising 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  appointment  was  accepted.  In 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  general  Washington  observed  :  "  Satis- 
fied that  you  have  sincerely  wished  and  endeavoured  to  avert 
war,  and  exhausted  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  reconciliation,  we 
can,  with  pure  hearts,  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  may  confidently  trust  the  final  result  to  that  kind 
Providence  who  has  heretofore,  and  §o  often,  singularly  favoured 
the  people  of  the  United  States."  Happily  for  this  great  and 
good  patriot,  and  for  his  country,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  uniform  belief,  the  hostile  attitude  of  France  was  followed 
by  no  invasion  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  another 
embassy  to  France  was  a  restoration  of  peace  ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  it.* 

Casde  William,  having  been  previously  ceded  by  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  to  the  United  States,  was  put  under 
command  of  captain  Gates,  of  the  federal  troops,  on  the  2d  of 
October.  On  the  7th  of  December,  the  following  year,  president 
Adams  visited  Casde  William,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Independence. 

Commissioners,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Ami^, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  the  United  States  and  his 
Britannic  majesty,  determined  what  river  was  truly  intended 
under  the  name  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  menUoned  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  line  described  in 
diat  treaty.* 

A  college  was  founded  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  styled  Tlie 
Transylvania  University. 

A  committee,  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  to 
revise  the  laws,  and  to  prepare  and  report  a  code  of  State  laws, 
reported  a  code,  which  was  adopted. 

Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  30th  of  April,  sujfered 
the  loss  01  between  50  and  60  dwelling  houses  by  fire ;  and  in 
November,  from  130  to  150  dwelling  houses  and  warehouses. 

A  ship  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  November,  from 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  with  425  passengers,  chiefly  tradesmen 
and  persons  of  property. 

Upward  of  1000  muskets  were  fabricated  at  the  natiooal 
armory  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts.^ 

The  frigate  John  Adams  was  built  af  Charleston,  S.  Carolina. 

The  British  Encyclopaedia,  with  large  additions,  was  printed 
by  Thomas  Dobson  of  Philadelphia ;  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
printed  in  the  United  States. 


1  See  1799  and  1800.  8  See  1604. 

3  In  1796  were  fabricated  245 ;  in  1796,  835 ;  in  1797,  1028 ;  in  179S,  1044 ; 
and  in  July,  August,  and  September  1799,  1184. 
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The  yellow  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia     1798. 
and  New  York.     In  the  first,  3645  persons  died  of  this  disease  ;  >^-v^-^w/ 
in  the  last,  1310.     It  appeared  for  the  first  time,  as  an  epidemic,  Yellow 
at  Boston,  where  the  deaths  were  about  145.  ^"' 

The  new  state  house  in  Boston  was  first  occupied.^ 
Jefifery  lord  Amherst,  the  British  commander  in  chief  at  the  Deaths, 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  1759,  died  in  England,  aged  81  years  ;^ 
Jeremy  Belknap,  minister  in  Boston,  aged  54  years.' 

1799. 

The  French  government  having  made  a  fresh  proposal  of  Embany  to 
negotiation,  president  Adams  appointed  Oliver  Ellsworth,  chief  *''*"*^- 
justice  of  the  United  States,  Patrick  Henry,  late  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  WiUiam  Vans  Murray,  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  be 
envoys  to  the  French  republic,  to  discuss  and  settle  by  treaty  all 
controversies  between  the  United  States  and  France.  Mr.  Hen- 
ly  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  before  the  time  of  embarkation ; 
and  governor  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his 
room.  The  envoys  were  not  to  embark  for  Europe  flitil  the 
Executive  Directory  of  France  should  give  assurances  to  the 
United  States  that  they  shall  be  cordially  received,  and  that  a 
minister  of  equal  powers  shall  be  appointed  to  treat  with  them.^ 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  United  States  Treatici 
and  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  negotiated  by  William  Eaton  and  with  Tunit 
James  L.  Cathcart,  was  concluded  on  the  6th  of  March  ;  and  a  *  P"**"** 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  negotiated  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  on  the  1 1th  of  July. 

^  Its  comer  stoue  was  laid  by  governor  Adams  on  the  4th  of  July,  1794. 

9  General  Amherst,  having  taken  Cape  Breton  in  1758,  succeeded  Abercrom- 
bie  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  North  America ;  and  the  fall  of  Niagara, 
Ticonderoga,  Quebec,  and  Montreal,  with  the  submission  of  all  Canada,  msmced 
the  progress  of  his  judicious  and  successful  measures.  His  services  were  hon- 
ourably rewarded  by  the  court,  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  colonies. 
The  American  artist  has  introduced  Amherst  into  his  '*  Death  of  Chatham ; " 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  has  well  copied  the  original.  On  making 
some  inquiry  of  prince  Edward  when  at  Cambridge,  while  we  were  looking 
upon  West's  Death  of  Chatham  in  the  coUege  library,  pointing  to  lord  Amherst, 
he  said,  the  likeness  was  excellent 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1762.  After  a  ministry  of  some  years  in  the 
church  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  on  invitation  of  the 
presbjTterian  church  there,  which  was  at  this  time  formed  upon  congregational 
principles,  he  was  installed  its  pastor  in  1787.  The  character  of  this  estimable 
man,  and  eminent  historian  and  biographer,  and  an  account  of  his  publicatiomi, 
may  be  found  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  10 — 18,  and  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

4  See  A.  D.  1800.  For  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  biography  of  the 
great  Virginia  statesman  and  orator,  tee  Wirt's  Sketches  of  die  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Patrick  Hkic ry. 
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Thomas  Tnixton,  commander  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Constellation,  took  the  French  frigate  Insurgente.^  The  whole 
American  navy  consisted,  this  year,  of  42  vessels,  canying  950 
guns. 

Of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  United  States  there  were,  at 
this  time,  7  bishops,  and  211  presbyters.^ 

The  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  was  founded.  It  is 
composed  of  persons  who  have  actually  navigated  the  seas  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  as  masters  or 
supercargoes  of  vessels  belonging  to  Salem.  The  chief  objects 
of  this  institution  are,  to  assist  the  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased members ;  to  collect  such  facts  and  observations  as  lend 
to  the  improvement  and  security  of  navigation ;  and  to  form  a 
Museum  of  natural  and  artiBcial  curiosities,  particulady  such  as 
are  found  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.' 

The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  insdtuted.  A 
Medical  Society  in  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.  The 
Marine  Hospital  of  the  United  States  was  opened  at  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. Its  object  is  the  reception  of  sick  or  disabled  officers 
and  sajlim,  in  the  service  of  the  public  or  of  merchants.^ 

An  American  Review  was  begun  at  New  York.* 

A  telegraph  on  an  improved  plan  was  invented  by  Mr.  Jooa- 
than  Grout  of  Belcherton,  in  Massachusetts.  The  inventor  set 
up  one  of  his  telegraphs  between  Boston  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
places  90  miles  apart,  at  which  distance  he  asked  a  questbo  and 
received  an  answer  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 


1  The  captured  frigate  had  44  guns.  The  action  was  off  St.  Christopher's, 
in  the  West  Indies.  Congress  presented  captain  Tnixton  a  gold  medal ;  and 
the  Underwriters  of  Lloyd's  coffee  house,  in  London,  presented  him  a  alrer 
um,  estimated  at  600  guineas. — "  A  schedule  of  the  names  of  American  veawls 
captured  by  the  French,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending  them,"  commenc- 
ing with  July  1796,  is  inserted  in  Wait's  American  State  Inipen,  iii.  21.  Tbb 
whole  number  captured  was  308. 

2  Adams,  View  of  Religions.  In  the  states  south  of  New  England  there  wert 
164  ordained  and  officiating  episcopal  ministers ;  18  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
6  in  New  Jersey,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Delaware,  89  in  Maryland,  68  in  Yu^ 
ginia,  and  15  in  South  Carolina.    Trumbull. 

3  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1801.  By  one  of  the  articles  in  its  Regodb- 
tions,  every  member  bound  to  sea,  is  authorized  to  receive  from  the  Sode^  t 
blank  journal  in  which  he  is  to  insert  all  things  worthy  of  notice  which  occv 
during  his  voyage,  and,  upon  his  return,  it  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  Societj. 
In  1S21,  67  journals  of  voyages,  made  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  had  beett 
deposited.  They  are  open  to  the  public,  and  recourse  is  often  had  to  them,  to 
correct  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  visited  by  our  ships.  The  Musoem 
contains  a  rich,  extensive,  and  splendid  collection  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities,  which  are  placed  in  the  Hall  where  the  Society  holds  its  meetingi; 
Account  of  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1821. 

^  Bartlctt's  Progress  of  Medical  Science,  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  125. 
This  hospital  was  established  at  Charlestown  in  1803 ;  and  is  supported  by  a 
monthly  assessment  on  seamen.     See  Act  of  Congress  16  July,  1796. 

5  It  was  connected  with  a  Magazine  until  1801,  when  it  assumed  the  title  of 
the  American  Review  and  Literaiy  Journal. 
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Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  made  the  seat  of  government     1799. 
of  that  state,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  v^-v^-^w/ 

The  militia  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  854,636,  MUiUa. 
and  the  seamen  at  63,500.^ 

George  Washington,  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  forces  Death  of 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  first  president  of  the  United  |^L^^" 
States,  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, aged  68  years.  The  impression  of  this  afflictive  event  is  with- 
out a  parallel -in  the  annals  of  America.  It  was  spontaneous  and 
unaffected  grief,  which  nothing  but  the  loss  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  could  have  excited.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  resolved,  ^'that  a  marble  monument  be 
erected  by  the  United  States  in  the  Capitol,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  family  of  general  Washington  be  requested 
to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it ;  and  that  the  monu- 
ment be  so  designed,  as  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  his 
military  and  political  life."  Agreeably  to  other  resolutions  and 
recommendations  of  congress,  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by 
one  of  its  members  (major  general  Lee),  in  honour  of  the  memory 
of  general  Washington,  beiore  both  houses ;  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  wore  crape  on  the  lefl  arm,  as  mourning, 
thirty  days.  "  His  example,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  now  com- 
plete ;  and  it  will  teach  wisdom  and  virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens, 
and  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  but  in  future  generations, 
as  long  as  any  history  shall  be  read.  If  a  Trajan  found  a  Pliny, 
a  Marcus  Aurelius  can  never  want  biographers,  eulogists,  or 
historians."^ 

1800. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  was  removed  to  Seat  of  gov- 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  president,  in  his  e">«nen« 
speech  to  congress  in  November,  said,  that  since  the  adjournment  Washing- 
of  congress  at  their  last  session  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  given  ^Q* 
directions  in  compliance  with  the  laws  for  the  removal  of  the  pub- 
lic offices,  records,  and  property ;  that  tliese  direcrions  had  been 
executed,  and  the  public  officers  had  since  resided  and  conduct- 
ed the  ordinary  business  of  the  government,  in  this  place.     After 
congratulating  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  assembling 
of  congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government,  and  con- 
gress, on  the  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  be  changed,  the 
president  said,  "  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  representetives  of 

1  For  the  increase  of  the  militia  and  seamen  of  the  United  States  from  1774 
to  1799,  see  Tables. 

s  Answer  of  president  Adams  to  t  letter  from  the  senate,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Washington. 
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tbis  nation  to  assemble,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  solemn  temple, 
without  looking  up  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
imploring  his  blessmg. — May  this  territory  be 'the  residence  of 
virtue  and  happiness !  In  this  city  may  that  piety  and  virtue, 
that  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  that  constancy  and  self-government 
which  adorned  the  great  character  whose  name  it  bears,  be  for- 
ever held  in  veneration !  Here,  and  throughout  our  countiy, 
may  simple  manners,  pure  morals,  and  true  religion,  flourish  for- 
ever!" 

The  envoys,  appointed  the  last  year,  found  the  government  of 
France  in  new  hands.  Negotiations,  begun  under  more  favour- 
able auspices,  terminated  the  adjustment  of  differences,  in  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Republic, 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  September.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Ddefonso  between  France  and 
Spain,  by  which,  under  certain  conditions,  the  sovereignty  and 
property  of  Louisiana  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The 
treaty  was  executed  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  French  republic 
into  possession  of  that  province. 

Congress  enacted  a  law  for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy.* 

The  Mississippi  Territory  was  erected  into  a  distinct  govern- 
ment. A  part  ot  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States 
was  erected  into  a  temporary  government  by  an  act  of  congress, 
and  named  Indiana  Territory. 

By  the  second  census,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found 
to  be  5,305,482.^  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  939,000  tons.  The  revenue  of  the  post  office  was  80,000 
dollars.  The  state  of  things  in  Europe  rendering  the  retention 
of  the  provisional  army  no  longer  necessary,  congress,  on  the 
13tb  of  May,  passed  a  resolution  to  disband  it. 

The  college  at  Middlebury  in  Vermont  was  incorporated. 

The  municipal  court  of  Boston  was  established.  It  was  held 
by  one  judge. 

St.  Augustine's  church,  Roman  Catholic,  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Santee  Canal,  extending  22  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers,  began  to  be  passed  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  pro- 
prietors above  600,000  dollars;  a  sum  exceeding  seven  times 
the  amount  of  what  the  province  sold  for  72  years  before. 

Inoculation  of  the  cow  pock  was  introduced  into  America  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  of  Cambridge. 


1  This  convention  was  ratified  by  president  Adams  18  February,  1801 ;  agreed 
to  by  Bonaparte  31  July  ;  and  promulgated  by  the  president  21  December. 

2  In  1803  this  law  was  repesded. 

3  See  Tables. 
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The  weather  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  uncommonly     1800* 
cold  at  the  commencement  of  this  year ;  and  several  snows  fell   v^-v^^ 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February.     The  grounds  of  the  Snow  in 
lower  country  were  covered  six  inches,  and  tliose  of  the  upper  '^®°'8**^ 
country,  two  or  three  feet  deep.     In  the  upper  country  the  snow 
lay  several  weeks.     A  sleet,  at  this  time,  loaded  the  trees  with 
ice,  from  Broad  river  toward  the  Savannah,  a  space  of  1 0  or  1 5 
miles,  and  made  great  devastation  in  the  forests.^ 

William  Walter,  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  died  in  the  Deathi. 
64th  year  of  his  age  ;*  John  Rutledge,  at  the  age  of  61  years  ;^ 


1  Drayton.  A  letter  from  Savannah,  dated  11  January,  states  that  the  even- 
ing preceding,  there  was  "  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a  severity  of  cold  never 
before  known  "  in  that  state ;  and  that  "  the  depth  of  snow  was  from  two  to 
three  feet"  By  a  MS.  letter  from  Midway  in  Georgia  dated  17  February,  it 
appears,  that  the  snow  had  been  three  feet  deep  in  particular  places,  and  from 
16  to  IS  inches  on  a  level. — During  seven  winters  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  I  never  saw  the  ground  whitened  with  snow. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  W^alter  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbury. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London. 
He  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church  under  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper;  at  whose 
decease  ho  succeeded  to  the  rectorship,  which  ho  held  until  1776,  when  he 
went  to  England.  In  1791  he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1792  was  chosen 
rector  of  Christ  Church.  Rev,  Dr.  Parker,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
delineated  his  character  as  ornamental  to  religion  and  to  the  church,  to  literature 
and  humanity.     £aton*s  Hist.  Account  of  Christ  Church. 

9  He  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1739.  In  1761  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  was  sent  a  delegate 
to  the  first  continental  congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765 ;  and  "  the 
members  of  the  distant  provinces  were  surprised  at  the  eloquence  of  the  young 
member  from  Carolina."  At  the  commencement  of  Uie  revolution  he  was  by 
successive  elections  a  member  of  congress  till  the  year  1776,  when  he  was 
elected  president  and  commander  in  chief  of  South  Carolina,  in  conformity  to  a 
constitution  established  by  tlie  people  in  that  year.  In  this  office  he  rendered 
important  service  to  his  country.  General  Lcc,  who  commanded  the  continen- 
tal troops,  pronounced  Sullivan's  island  to  be  a  '*  slaughter  pen,"  and  either 
gave  orders,  or  was  disposed  to  give  them,  for  its  evacuation.  The  troops 
which  Carolina  had  raised  before  congress  had  declared  Independence,  remained 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  at  this  early  period  were  not  under 
the  command  of  the  officers  of  congress.  To  prevent  the  evacuation  of  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  island,  president  Rutlege  shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
the  action  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  1776,  wrote  the  following  laconic  note  to 
general  Moultrie,  who  had  the  command  on  the  island  :  "  General  Lee  wishes 
you  to  evacuate  the  fort.  You  will  not  do  it  without  an  order  from  me. 
1  would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand  than  write  one.  John  Rutledge."  In  1778 
he  resigned  the  office  of  president ;  but  at  the  next  election  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  executive  authority  of  the  State,  under  a  new  constitution,  with  the  name 
of  governor,  substituted  in  the  place  of  president.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  South  Carolina.  In  1787  he  assisted  in 
framing  a  national  constitution ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  operation,  he  was 
designated  by  president  Watiliington  as  first  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  1791  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
**  Thus  for  more  than  30  years,  with  few  short  intervals,  he  served  his  country 
in  one  or  other  of  the  departments  of  government ;  and  in  all  with  fidelity  and 
ability."    Ramsay,  Hist.  South  CaroUna,  ii.  510—519. 
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1800.     Edward  Rudedgc,  governor  of  Soinh  Carolina,  at  the  ag^  of 
v^-v'^^  about  50  years;'    and  Artemas  Ward,  major  general  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  at  Shrewsbury  in  Massachusetts.^ 

1801. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  President,  and  Aaron  Burr 
Vice  President,  of  die  United  States. 
March  4.  The  president,  in  his  Inauguration  Address,  summarily  stated 
Prnident's  ^jj^j  }jg  deemed  "  the  essential  principles  of  our  govemmeDt, 
inaugura-  and  Consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration : 
tion.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persua- 

sion, religious  or  political ;  peace,  conmierce,  and  honest  firiend- 
ship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none  ;  the  support 
of  the  state  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competeot 
administrations  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  geoeral 
government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  neace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad  ;  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  oi  election  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of 
abuses  which  arc  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided ;  absolute  acquiescence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics, 
from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  im- 
mediate parent  of  despotism  ;  a  well  disciplmed  militia,  our  best 
reliance  m  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  r^ukrs 
may  relieve  them  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority ;  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labour  may  be 
lighty  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid  ;  the  difliision  of  information, 
and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason ; 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  pCT- 

1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  (Biograph.  Sketches)  ii.  519--523.  Mr.  RaUedgs 
resembled  his  brother  John  Rutledge,  in  his  patriotism ;  and  rendered  impoituit 
service  to  his  country.  **  The  talents  of  few  were  estimated  equally  his|i ;  the 
virtues  of  none  attracted  a  greater  proportion  of  public  love  and  esteem/* 

S  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  General  Ward  was  educated  at  Harvard  College ; 
was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  general  court  for  several  years ;  and 
one  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massaoiusetts  in  1T74.  When  me  revohi- 
tionary  war  commenced,  he  was  the  first  officer  in  rank,  and  comntanded  Che 
troops  at  Cambridge  till  general  Washington  arrived.  His  residence  was  at  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  writer,  where,  at  the  memorable  time  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  general  held  his  military  consultations ;  and  it  was 
from  the  very  apartment  in  which  this  account  is  now  drawn  up,  that  his  ordeis 
were  issued  on  that  day.  In  April,  1776,  he  resigned  his  military  commission; 
and  though,  at  the  request  of  Washington  he  continued  some  time  longer  in 
command,  he  afterward  devoted  himseli  to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  Christian  principles  and  character. 
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SOD,  under  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  and  trial  bv     1801. 
juries  impartially  selected.     These   principles,"   he   subjoineci,    >^v-^/ 
form  the  bright  constellation,  which  has  gone  before  us,  and 
guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation." 

Congress  declared  war  against  Tripoli  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  president,  in  his  message  to  both  houses  of  congress  on  Dec  8. 
the  8th  of  December,  expressed  his  sincere  gradfication,  that  he  JcJ^^wS** 
was  able  to  announce  to  diem  on  grounds  of  reasonable  certain- 
tfy  that  the  wars  and  troubles,  which  have  for  so  many  years 
afflicted  our  sister  nations,  have  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  communications  of  peace  and  commerce  are  once  more 
opening  among  them. — "  Among  our  Indian  neighbours  also," 
he  subjoined,  '^  a  spirit  of  peace  and  friendship  generally  pre- 
vails;" and  he  was  happy  to  inform  them,  ''that  the  continued 
eSorts  to  introduce  among  them  the  implements  and  the  practice 
of  husbandry,  and  of  the  household  arts,  have  not  been  without 
success." 

To  this  state  of  general  peace,  with  which  the  United  States  Tripoli 
were  now  favoured,  there  was,  he  said,   but  one  exception.  hJsJjJJ."^^ 
Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barbary  states,  had  made 
demands,  founded  neither  in  right  nor  in  compact,  and  had  de- 
nounced war,  on  the  failure  of  the  American  government  to 
comply  with  tiiem  before  a  given  day.     The  president,  on  this 
occasion,  sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  deut  Senlds 
with  assurances  to  that  power  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Ameri-  a  squadron 
can  goveniment  to  remain  in  peace  ;  but  with  orders  to  protect  JS^itena- 
our  commerce  against  the  threatened  attack.    It  was  a  seasonable  neamto 
and  salutary  measure.     The  Bey  had   already  declared  war.  ?!^!!2J^' 
His  cruisers  were  out.     Two  of  them  had  arnved  at  liibraltar. 
The  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded, 
and  that  of  tlie  Adantic  in  peril.     The  arrival  of  the  squadron 
dispelled  the  danger.     One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers,  having 
fallen  in  wiUi  and  engaged  the  small  schooner  Enterprise,  com-  xripoiiton 
inanded  by  lieutenant  Stcrret,  which  had  gone  out  as  a  tender,  cnmcr 
was  captured,  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of  her  men,  witiiout  the  ^®"* 
loss  of  a  single  American.     The  armament  being  not  authorized 
to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  die  captured  vessel,  which  was 
disabled  from  committing  farther  hostilities,  was  liberated  with  its 
crew. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis,  by  a  communica-  inttmciiom 
tion  from  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  20th  of  May,  was  in-  *°.^**^/SJ_' 
structed  to  take  due  pains  to  satisfy  the  Bey,  that  the  United  nis  and 
States  are  desirops  of  maintaining  peace  with  all  nations,  who  Aigien. 
are  willing  to  live  in  peace ;  that  they  have  given  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  disposition  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Bar- 
bary regencies,  and  of  himself  in  particular ;   and  that  if  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  either  of 
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them,  it  will  be  a  war  of  defence  and  necessity,  not  of  choice  or 
provocation.  Similar  instructions  were  given  to  the  American 
consul  at  Algiers.^ 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  was  upward  of 
93  million  of  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was 
upward  of  900,000.  The  amount  of  duties  received  by  the 
United  States  was  upward  of  20  million  of  dollars ;  and  of  draw- 
backs, paid  by  the  states,  toward  8  million.^ 

Indiana  territory  was,  by  act  of  congress,  erected  into  a  tem- 
porary government. 

There  were  exported  from  South  Carolina  nearly  65,000 
barrels  of  rice,  and  upward  of  8  million  pounds  of  cotton.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coasters  of  South  Carolina,  during  the  year,  was 
1274.  The  exports  from  the  state,  exclusive  of  rice  and  cotton, 
were  8502  pounds  of  indigo,  5996  hogsheads  of  tobacco  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  entire  exports  was  14,304,045  dollars.^  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  funds  were  appropriated  for 
establishing  a  college  at  Columbia,  to  be  named  the  South  Caro- 
lina College.* 

A  place  was  fixed  on  for  the  University  of  (Jeorgia.  The 
Senatus  Academicus  resolved  that  it  should  be  in  Jackson  coun- 
ty. A  committee,  appointed  by  the  board  to  select  the  scite, 
fixed  on  a  height  of  land  near  the  north  fork  of  the  Oconee  river. 
The  honourable  Mr.  Milledce  purchased  the  land  for  1000  dol- 
lars, and  presented  it  to  the  University  ;  and  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  the  spot  where  the  buildings  were  to  be  erected, 
and  named  it  Athens.  Josiah  Meigs,  late  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  m  Yale  College,  was  chosen  the 
first  president  of  the  University,  which  soon  commenced  opera- 
tion.^ 

The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  incor- 
porated. The  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  composed 
of  seceders  from  the  old  church  of  Scotland  or  Antiburghers, 
was  constituted  at  Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  Charity  Schools  went  into 
extensive  and  successful  operation.® 


1  American  State  Papers,  1801 — 6.  p.  25. 
9  See  TabijXs. 

3  See  1792.  The  cultivation  of  rice  in  South  Carolina  has  of  late  yean  been 
diminished;  that  of  cotton,  increased.    See  Tables. 

4  The  comer  stone  of  it  was  laid  18  July,  1803. 

5  Sihald's  Account  of  the  State  of  Georpa,  1801. 

^  This  excellent  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  voluntary  meetings  of  a  few 
young  men,  in  1799,  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  boys  in  the  evening.  By 
public  encouragement  the  society  was  enabled  to  open  a  day  school.  In  1801, 
an  increase  of  funds  secured  its  permanence,  and  extended  the  sphere  of  its 
Activity  and  usefulness. 
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A  digest  or  compilation  of  the  statute  laws  of  Georgia  was     1801. 
completed.^  v^-v-^/ 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  containing  an  u»  States 
area  of  about  12  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  government  for  ^•^Yaid. 
37,500  dollars. 

There  were  now  printed  in  the  United  States  about  200  news-  Ncwi- 
papers ;  17  of  which  were  printed  daily ;  7,  three  times  a  week ;  P*!*"* 
30,  twice  a  week  ;  and  146  weekly.^ 

Jonathan  Edwards  died,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age;^  Bene-  DeaUu. 
diet  Arnold,  memorable  for  his  bravery  and  his  treachery  in  the 


1  Griffith,  iii.  429.     It  contained  the  laws  from  1755  to  1800. 

2  Miller,  ii.  485.  Dr.  Miller  supposes  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  cir- 
culated in  the  United  States,  at  a  moderate  computation,  to  be  ttoehe  mUUons, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  in  his  MS.  Chronology,  a.  d.  1789,  says,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate lately  made,  chiefly  from  actual  accounts  received  from  the  several  printers, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  of  newspapers,  printed  in  the  United  States  week-> 
ly,  is  76,438  ;  annually,  3,974,776. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  was  a  son  of  the  eminent  theologian  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college  in  Princeton.  He  was  bom  at  Northampton  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  when  but  six  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely ;  there 
being  in  me  town  but  12  families  of  whites,  and  perhaps  150  families  of  Indians. 
Here,  while  at  school,  he  learned  the  language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  or  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  so  perfectly,  that  the  natives  frequently  observed,  **  he  spoke 
exactly  like  an  Indian."  He  told  the  present  writer,  that,  while  a  boy  at 
Stockbridge,  **  all  his  thoughts  run  in  Indian."  This  language  he  retained,  in  a 
good  measure,  through  lile,  and  wrote  valuable  remarks  upon  it,  entitled, 
**  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians ;  in  which  the 
Extent  of  that  Language  in  North  America  is  shown ;  its  Genius  is  grammati- 
cally traced :  some  of  its  peculiarities,  and  some  instances  of  Analogy  between 
that  and  the  Hebrew  are  pointed  out."  These  Observations  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  published  in  1788. 
When  he  was  in  his  10th  year,  his  father  sent  him  among  the  Six  Nations,  with 
a  design  that  he  should  leam  their  language,  and  become  qualified  to  be  a 
missionary  among  them ;  but  on  account  of  the  French  war  he  continued 
among  them  but  about  six  mouths.  In  1765  he  was  graduated  at  the  college  in 
New  Jersey,  and  was  afterward  a  tutor  in  that  seminary.  In  1769  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  there 
until  1798,  when,  by  mutual  request,  he  was  dismissed  ;  and  the  year  following 
he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Colcbrook.  In  1799  he  was  elected  president 
of  Union  College,  in  Schenectady,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  the  office,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention  and  talents  until  his  death.  He  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  study,  and  allowed  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  his  custom,  at  New  Haven, 
when  collpj^iate  students  were  in  his  family,  to  propose  some  question  for  dis- 
cussion at  his  table  ;  and  if,  on  abstruse  subjects,  he  sometimes  failed  to  con- 
vince, he  always  seemed  secure  from  refutation.  In  the  ailment  called  by 
logicians  reductio  cul  ahsurdum,  so  masterly  a  disputant  seldom  appears.  "  He 
was  an  able  metaphysician.  Few  works  in  the  English  langua;j:e  discover  more 
penetration  than  his  book  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Will.  On  the  reputation  of 
these  two  American  ilivincs,"  the  father  and  son,  "  the  chaiacter  of  our  country, 
with  respect  to  metaphysic.d  science,  may  honourably  rest.  The  father,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  educated  and  spent  his  life,  was 
truly  a  prodigy  of  talents.  For  acuteness  and  extent  of  comprehension,  and 
fervour  of  piety,  he  has  had  but  few  equals  belonging  to  any  age.  The  son  very 
much  resembled  his  father,  in  talents,  in  piety,  and  in  the  circmnstanccs  of  his 
life."    MiUer,  ii.  453.    Preface  to  <<  Observations  "  &c.    Allen,  Biog. 
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revolutionary  war,  in  London ;  Ebenezer  Cobb,  tt  KingsCOQ  in 
Massachusetts,  aged  107  years ;  *  and  Orono,  chief  of  the  Penob* 
soot  tribe  of  Indians,  at  Old  Town,  an  island  in  Penobscot  river, 
aged  113  years.^ 


Louisiana 
ceded  to 
-  France. 


Oct.  18. 
Decree 
concerning 
N.  Orleans. 


Ck)nvention 
between  the 
U.  Stetes  & 
Georgia. 


Indian 
boundaries. 


Treaty. 


1802. 

Louisiana  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  By  an  order  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  the  Intendant  of 
Lousiana  was  informed,  that  his  Catholic  majesty  had  ceded  to 
the  French  that  province  in  all  its  extent,  and  as  it  was  held  by 
the  French  when  ceded  to  his  majesty ;  and  was  instructed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  delivery  to  the  French 
commissioiiers. 

The  Intendant  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  published  a  de- 
cree, by  which  the  Americans  were  no  longer  permitted  ID 
deposit  their  merchandise  in  New  Orleans.  That  port  was  abo 
shut,  the  same  day,  against  aU  foreign  commerce ;  which  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  Spanish  subjects  in  Spanish  bottoms.' 

A  convention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  with 
the  state  of  Georgia  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  that  state; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  repurchase  was  made  from  the  Creeks 
of  a  part  of  the  Talassee  country.  In  this  purchase  was  com- 
prehended a  part  of  the  lands  within  the  fork  of  Oconee  and 
Oakmulgee  rivers.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  settlement  of 
boundaries  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.  The 
boundary  of  the  Choctaw  nation  was  partly  fixed  this  year. 
The  governor  of  the  Indiana  territory  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  which  two  millions  of  acres  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  that  part  of  the  Indiana  territoiy 
which  includes  Vincennes,  the  lines  settled  with  the  neighbouring 


1  He  exceeded  the  107th  year  8  months  and  6  days.  Mr.  Cobb  was  bom  in 
Plymouth  22  March,  1694 ;  and  was  ten  years  contemporary  with  Peregrine 
White,  of  Marshfield,  the  first  son  of  New  England,  who  was  bom  on  board 
the  May  Flower,  in  Capo  Cod  harbour,  in  1620,  and  who  died  in  1704. 

9  Allen,  Biog.  His  wife  died  in  1809,  aged  113  years. — Orono  inculcated 
upon  his  subjects  peace,  temperance,  and  religion.  During  the  revolutioiiaiy 
war  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  American  government,  to  which  he  faithfoDy 
adhered.  The  Pcnobscots  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  have  a 
church.    A  benevolent  association  at  Bangor  is  endeavouring  to  civilize  and 

improve  them. The  Passcunaquoddy  Indians,  in  Maine,  arc  also  Roman 

Catholics,  and  have  a  church ;  but  they  admit  a  Protestant  missionaiy  to  in- 
struct their  children  in  English  learning.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  acted  is 
that  capacity  among  them  for  several  years,  employed  by  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  Nortifi  America.  By  a  grant 
from  the  United  States,  a  school  house  has  been  built  for  them  ;  and  the  State 
of  Maine  has  encouraged  and  assisted  them  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and 
fimiishcd  them  with  Ac  implements  of  agriculture. 

3  American  State  Papere,  iv.  186—188. 
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tribes  fixed  the  extinction  of  their  title  at  a  breadth  of  24  leagues     1802. 
from  cast  to  west,  and  about  the  same  length,  parallel  with  and   v^-v-^w/ 
including  the  Wabash.     The  Indians  also  ceded  a  tract  of  four 
miles  square,  including  the  Salt  Springs,  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river.^ 

The  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  an  act  of  Ohio, 
congress.     A  convention  of  Ohio  at  Chilicothe  in  November 
settled  a  constitution  for  that  state.     The  number  of  its  white 
inhabitants,  the  next  year,  was  estimated  at  about  76,000.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Fort  Wilkinson  between  Treaty, 
the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation  on  the  1 6th  of  June. 

The  Catawba  Indians  could  scarcely  number  60  men  in  the  Cttawba 
list  of  their  warriors ;  or  200  persons  in  their  whole  nation.  Indians. 

David  Humphreys,  late  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  im-  Merino 

Sjrted  into  New  England  100  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  "^^P* 
om  Spain,  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal  in  his 
own  country.^     Some  were  also  imported  by  R.  R.  Livingston. 

The  only  manufactory  of  sheet  copper  in  America  was  in  Sheet  cop- 
Massachusetts.  P®'' 

A  bridge  was  built  over  Connecticut  river  between  Montague  Bridge, 
and  Greenfield. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  15  millions  of 
dollars;  and  the  expenditures  upward  of  13  millions.^ 

The  value  of  the  articles  imported  this  year  into  the  United  Louisiana. 
States  from  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  was  1,006,214  dollars; 
the  value  of  tlie  articles  exported  to  those  places  was  above 
1,100,000.5 

South  Carolina  College  was  founded  in  Columbia,  the  seat  CoUegea. 
of  the  state  government.®    Jefferson  College  was  incorporat* 
ed  and  established  at  Canonsburg  in  Pennsylvania.     The  Law 
Library  in  Philadelphia   was    established.''      The    Massachu-  braTy. 
setts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  instituted.     The  Boston 
Female  Asylum  was  incorporated. 

1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  151. 

9  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  28  April,  1802 ;  organized  3  March,  1803 ; 
divided  into  18  counties  in  1804.  In  1808  it  contained  about  76,000  inhabi- 
tants.   Harris's  Tour. 

3  For  this  patriotic  act  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture 
presented  colpnel  Humphreys  with  a  gold  medal. 

4  See  Tables. 

5  The  estimate  is  1,124,710  dollars ;  of  which  170,110  dollars  worth  only  were 
domestic  articles. 

G  The  assembly,  in  1801,  passed  a  law  for  buildmg  and  endowing  this  college. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Maxccy,  who  had  presided,  with  great  reputation,  over  Brown 
University  and  Union  CoUcgc,  was  its  first  president.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car. 
ii.  361. 

"^  The  Law  Libraiy  was  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of 
the  bar,  of  whom  the  association  consists.  In  182-1,  it  contained  about  650 
volumes. 
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An  experiment  of  literary  fairs  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
books  was  made,  but  not  extensively  adopted. 

Mathematical  and  physical  Essays,  by  Jared  Mansfield  of 
New  Haven,  were  published.  This  was  the  first  publication  of 
an  original  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  by 
an  American  author. 

The  city  of  Washington  contained  4350  inhabitants. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  con- 
sumed about  100  buildings.  The  college  at  Priqceton  in  New 
Jersey  was  burnt. 

John  Ewing  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;* 
John  Lowell,  at  Roxbury,  in  his  59th  year  ;^  Samuel  Phillips, 
at  Andover,  aged  50  years  ;^  and  George  Richards  Minot,  at 
Boston,  in  his  44th  year.* 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ewine  was  minister  of  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Phfla- 
delphia,  and  provost  of  the  college  in  that  city.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1755,  and  was  afterward  a  tutor  in  that  seminary.  He  was  an  accu- 
rate and  profound  scholar,  and  had  an  uncommon  talent  for  communicating 
instruction  on  the  most  almtniso  and  intricate  subjects. 

3  John  Lowell,  ll.d.  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  of  Newbury,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760.  Upon  the  new  organization  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  February,  1801,  he  was  appointed  chief  judee  of 
Uie  first-  circuit.  Possessing  a  vigorous  mind,  which  was  enriched  with  ac- 
quisitions of  science  and  literature,  and  especially  with  legal  knowledge,  he 
became  eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  Uniting  with  integrity,  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  a  refined  taste,  and  conciliatory  manners,  he  was  the  delight  of 
his  fiiends,  and  an  ornament  of  society.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  an  elected  member  of  its  fiist 
Council.  His  Eulogy  upon  its  first  president  does  honour  to  his  talents  and 
eloquence,  while  it  does  justice  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  subject  of  it. 
He  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved ;  and  his  death  was  deeply  laniented. 

3  Samuel  Phillips,  i.l.d.  was  the  <;randson  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775.  In  1780,  he  assisted  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  on  its  adoption,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  afterward  president  from  1785  to  1801,  when 
he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  As  a  statesman  he  was  wise  ;  as  a  patriot, 
disinterested  ;  as  a  Christian,  exemplary.  To  institutions  for  literary,  religious, 
and  charitable  purposas,  he  was  a  friend  and  patron  ;  to  the  academies  of  And- 
over and  Exeter  he  was  a  liberal  and  distinguished  benefactor. 

4  Mr.  Minot  was  born  in  Boston  in  1758,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1792  he  was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  several 
years  afterward,  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  Boston.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  for  his  mildness,  candour,  and  moderation.  A  just  portrait 
of  his  character  was  drawn  by  his  friend  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  an  Ad- 
dress delivered  soon  after  his  death  before  the  Massachusetts  Cliaritable  Fire 
Society.  He  there  appears  as  an  estimable  man,  an  exemplary  citizen,  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  able  historian.  "  As  an  histoiian,  authenticity,  impartiality,  pene- 
tration, and  sagacity,  are  obvious  characters  of  his  writings.*'  His  publications 
are :  An  Oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  delivered  in  1782 ;  History  of  the 
Insurrections  in  Massachusetts,  1788  ;  Address  to  the  Mass.  Charitable  Fire  So- 
ciety, 1795  ;  F^ulogy  on  Washington,  1800  ;  and  Continuation  of  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Massachusetts,  2  vols.  8vo.  1798  and  1803.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
viu.  86—119. 
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1803. 

Louisiana  was  purchased  of  the  French  republic  by  the  United  April  aa 
States  for  15  million  of  dollars.  On  a  representation  to  the  ^^^JJJJJl 
Spanish  government  of  the  injury  done  to  the  United  States  by  byUJStaiesi 
its  officer,  who  had  suspen^d  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans,  tliat  right  had  been  restored.  The  government,  how- 
ever, had  been  previously  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
public  peace  would  be  perpetually  exposed,  whUst  so  important 
a  key  to  the  commerce  of  tne  western  country  remained  under  a 
foreign  power ;  and  propositions  had  been  authorized  for  obtain- 
ing, on  fair  conditions,  the  sovereignty  of  New  Orleans,  and  of 
other  possessions  in  that  quarter.  At  this  juncture,  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  perceiving  the  importance,  to  both  nations,  of 
such  arrangements  as  might  permanently  promote  their  mutual 
peace,  interests,  and  friendship,  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
on  certain  conditions,  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Loui- 
siana.^ 

In  execution  of  an  act  of  congress  for  taking  possession  of  Ponenkm 
Louisiana,  and  for  its  temporary  government,  governor  Claiborne,  of  i^>«»»- 
of  tlie  Mississippi  territory,  and  general  Wilkinson,  were  appoint-  "**' 
ed  commissioners  to  receive  possession.     On  their  arrival  at 
New  Orleans,  tliey  found  the  province  already  delivered  by  the 
commissaries  of  Spain  to  the  commissary  oi  France,  who  de- 
livered it  over  to  thern  on  the  20th  of  December.     Governor 
Claiborne,  being  duly  invested  widi  the  powers  before  exercised 
by  the  Governor  and  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  same  day,  and,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  immediately  issued  a  Proclamation,  with  an  Address  to 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana.^ 

This  year,  also,  tliere  was  another  important  acquisition  of  Indian 
territory.  The  friendly  tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  reduced  by  {o^'^^ 
wars  and  other  causes  to  a  few  individuak  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  transferred  its 
country  to  the  United  States ;  reserving  only  a  sufficiency  to 
maintain  its  members  in  an  agricultural  way.  The  stipulations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were,  to  extend  to  them  patron- 

1  American  State  Papers.    The  instniments  are  dated  30  April,  1803. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  220—27.  On  the  16th  of  Jaouaiy,  1804,  the  American  goveni- 
ment  at  New  Orieans  received  the  orders  of  the  French  and  Spanish  commis- 
sioners for  the  delivery  of  the  posts  in  apper  Louisiana ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
April,  about  300  Spanish  troops  embailced  (rom  New  Orieans  for  Pensacola, 
leaving  a  few  officers  and  men  in  the  city,  the  stores  and  magazines  being  stiU 
occupied  by  the  French  and  Spanish  goyemments ;  and  on  t&  2l8t  the  prefect 
ot  France  embarked. 
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1803.    Age  and  protection,  and  to  give  them  certain  annual  aids,  in 

money,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  articles  of  their 

choice.    This  ceded  country  extends  along  the  Iffissisappi  from 

the  mouth  of  the  Illmois  to  and  np  the  Ohio ;  and  is  estimated 

as  "  among  the  most  ferdle  within  our  limits."^ 

lattn  The  governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory  concluded  a  treaty 

tnmj.        ^]||j  ^  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  which  nearly  two  million 

acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  the  nei^ibourfaood  of  Vincennes,  were 

granted  to  the  United  States. 

OonPnUe      Commodore  Preble,  with  an  American  fleet,  bombarded  the 

xS^S!!'    ^^^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^  Tripoli.    The  United  States,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, set  the  first  example  to  the  world,  of  obliging  the  Bai^ 
bary  powers  to  respect  their  flag  by  the  force  of  arms,  instead 
of  a  disgraceful  tribute.' 
Anwriotn        The  frigate  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  captam  Bainbridge, 
^j^        struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  was  taken  oy 
the  Tripolitans ;  and  her  oflicers  and  crew,  amounting  to  300, 
were  made  prisoners. 
HamAny        In  diis  and  the  following  year,  the  town  of  Harmony,  in  the 
Mttied  Am  western  part  of  Pennsjrlvania,  was  setded  by  about  160  faoulies 
GenMBj.    ^f  ^  reiigioug  sect  from  Crermany,  called  Harmonists.' 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
was  instituted.    The  Boston  Female  Asylum  was  incorporated. 
^^fgg^j^  Elements  of  Botany,  or  Outfines  of  the  Natural  Histmv  of 

Vegetables,  by  professor  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  were  publisoed. 
Dr.  Barton  "  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first'Amencan,  who 
gave  to  his  country  an  elementary  worc  on  Botany.^ 
Academy.        Bacon  Academy  was  opened  at  Colchester  in  Connecticut. 
Deaths.  Samuel  Adams  died  at  Boston,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age  ;^ 

1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  200. 

9  CoU.  N.  York  Hist  Society,  iii.  404. 

9  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  90  families  more.  The  setders  have  once 
removed  to  Indiana. 

4  Mr.  Adams  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1722,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1740.*  The  thesis  which  he  maintained  at  the 
commencement  in  1743,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  indicated  the 
germ  of  his  political  character :  <*  An  supremo  Magistratui  resistere  liceat  si  aliter 
servari  republica  nequit  ?  *'  Affirmat  Respandens,  Samuel  Adams.  '<  Whether  it 
is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  Magistrate,  if  the  Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise 
be  preserved  ?  *'  jSffirmed  by  Samuel  Adams.  When  the  trial  came,  he  adhered 
to  the  principle.  No  man  was  more  decided  than  he,  in  his  resistance  to  the 
supreme  magistrate  when  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  required  it.  It  was 
for  his  early  and  decisive  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  British  government, 
that  he  was  excepted  with  John  Hancock,  in  Gage's  proclamation,  *<  in  the 
king's  name,"  of  a  general  pardon.  In  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  Ma8^u:hu8etts 
delegates  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate,  of 
wliich  body  he  was  elected  president.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, as  successor  to  governor  Hancock.  Mr,  Adams  was  a  man  of  inconupti- 
ble  integrity,  of  Christian  principles  and  profession,  and  of  ezemplaiy  piety. — 
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Samuel  Hopkins,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  aged  83;^  David     1803. 
Tappan,  at  Cambridge,  aged  61  ;*  Anthony  W.  White,  a  general   v^^^^w/ 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  at  Brunswick,  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  John  Barry,  first  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

1804. 

The  Delaware  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United  States  their  i>eiaware8 
native  title  to  an  extensive  territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  undi'tTthe 
tract  contained  all  the  country  between  the  Wabash  and  Ohio,  soutli  u.  States, 
of  and  including  die  road  from  the  Rapids  toward  Vincennes ; 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  annuities  in  animals  and  imple- 
ments for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This  acquisition 
was  considered  important,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but 
because,  by  its  fronting  300  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  nearly  half 
that  extent  on  the  Wabash,  the  produce  of  the  settled  country, 
conveyed  down  those  rivers,  would  no  longer  pass  in  review  of 
the  Indian  frontier,  but  in  a  small  portion  ;  and  because,  with  the 
cession  recently  made  by  the  Kaskaskias,  it  nearly  consolidated 
our  possessions  north  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  very  respectable  breadth 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Piankashaws,  having 
some  claim  to  the  country  ceded  by  the  Delawares,  were  quieted 
by  a  fair  purchase.^ 

The  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  on  the  19th  of  October,  resolved 
unanimously,  "  That  ttiis  House  is  penetrated  with  a  full  sense  of  the  eminent 
services  rendered  to  his  country,  in  tlie  most  arduous  times,  by  the  late  Samuel 
Adams,  deceased ;  and  that  the  members  thereof  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
one  month,  in  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  and  reverence  towards  the 
memory  of  that  undaunted  and  illustrious  patriot.'* 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  bora  at  Waterbury  in  Connecticut,  and  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1741.  He  studied  divinity 
with  Mr.  Edwards  at  Northampton,  and  in  1743  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Great  Harrington  in  Massachusetts.  In  1769  he  was  regularly  dismissed ;  and 
in  1770  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  liis  death.  He  was  an  eminent  divine,  distinguished  chiefly  by  ^ 
deducing  from  certain  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  consequences  which  the 
Reforme<l  churches  had  never  admitted  to  be  deducible  from  them.  Allen, 
Biog.     Life  of  Hopkins. 

.  2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Man- 
chester, in  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  in  1774 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  third  church  in  Newbury.  In  1792  he  was  elected 
professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College,  and  inducted  into  office,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  usefulness  until  his  death.  He  was 
eminent  for  humility,  meekness,  and  modesty ;  and  he  exemplified  the  benevo- 
lent spirit  and  fervid  devotion,  the  Christian  candour  and  kindness,  which  he 
uniformly  taught  and  inculcated.  He  was  always  interesting  as  a  preacher,  and 
hin  works  do  honour  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  heart.  Beside  many  occa- 
sional sermons,  published  during  bis  lite,  two  volumes  were  printed  from  his 
manuscripts  after  his  death ;  the  one  consisting  of  Sermons  oo  Important  Sub- 
jects, and  the  other,  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities. 
3  American  State  Paperst  iv*  231. 
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Congress  having  given  author!^  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  be  should  deem  it  expedient,  to  erect  the 
shores,  waters,  and  inlets  of  the  bay  and  river  Mobile,  and  of 
the  other  waters  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
river  Mobile,  and  west  of  it  to  the  Pascaguola,  inclusive,  into  a 
separate  district  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imposts  and  ton- 
nage, and  to  establish  a  place  there  to  be  the  port  of  entry 
and  delivery  for  such  district;  the  president  decided,  that  all 
the  above  mentioned  shores,  waters,  inlets,  creeks,  and  rivers, 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  should  consti- 
tute a  separate  district,  to  be  denominated  "The  Disurict  of 
Mobile ;"  and  designated  Fort  Stoddert  to  be  the  port  of  entiy 
and  delivery.* 

Stephen  Decatur,  a  lieutenant  in  the  American  navy,  sailed 
from  oyracuse  in  a  small  schooner,  with  70  men,  accompanied 
by  the  brig  Syren,  with  the  design  of  retaking,  or  destroying, 
the  captured  frigate  Philadelphia,  at  Tripoli.  He  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  her,  amidst  a  tremendous  assault  from  two  corsairs 
and  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  retired  with  his  brave  and  daring 
companions.  Tripoli  was  bombarded  in  August  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  was  instituted. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  provision  (at  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  tne  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.2 

A  great  hurricane  was  experienced  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  September.  It  is  ascribed  by  the  liistorian  of 
South  Carolina  to  two  simultaneous  gales  of  wind  on  the  coast ; 
the  one  commencing  at  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  proceeding 
northwestward  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  ;  the  other  commencing  at  the  northeast,  and  proceed- 
ing southwestwardly.  These  two  gales,  after  having  separately 
done  much  injury,  forming  a  junction  in  the  latitude  of  Charles- 
ton or  Beaufort,  effected  much  greater  devastation.  Their  con- 
flict, attended  widi  torrents  of  rain,  retarded  the  gulf  stream,  and 
accumulated  so  much  water  on  the  coast,  as  to  inundate  a  great 
part  of  the  low  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  the  same  month  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  from  the  northeast,  which  continued  with  some  intermis- 
sion until  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  9th,  accompanied 
with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  did  great  damage  at  Charleston. 
The   amount  of  property   destroyed   was  immense.     All   the 

1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  235, 236. 

9  Griffith,  iii.  477.  This  act  was  continued  for  limited  periods  until  1815, 
when  it  was  continued  without  limitaUon.  Ephraim  Williams,  Esq.  the  first 
Reporter  under  the  act,  published  one  volume  of  Reports,  and  Dudley  Atidns 
Tyng,  Esq.  15  additional  volumes. 
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wharves  from  general  Gradsden's  on  Cooper  river  to  the  extent  1804. 
of  South  bay  were  greatly  damaged.  Very  few  vessek  escaped  v^-v*-^/ 
uninjured ;  many  were  totally  lost,  and  more  were  materially 
damaged.  A  new  street,  made  to  continue  East  Bay  to  White 
Point,  was  destroyed,  the  water  passing  through  it  up  Water 
street  as  far  as  Meeting  street,  where,  opposite  to  die  presbyterian 
church,  it  was  some  inches  deep.  On  Sullivan's  island,  to  which 
many  had  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air,  the  scene  was 
distressing  beyond  description.  The  western  part  of  the  island  was 
entirely  under  water,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Upwards  of  20 
houses  were  either  blown  down,  or  their  foundations  undermined 
by  the  sea,  and  completely  washed  away.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  houses  escaped  by  resorting  to  the  Lazaretto  barracks,  and 
to  other  less  exposed  parts  of  the  Island.  Fort  Johnson  was  so 
injured,  as  not  to  admit  the  mounting  of  a  single  cannon.  The 
breastwork  and  paDisades  of  Fort  Pinckney  were  washed  away. 
The  gale  was  severely  felt  at  (Jeorgetown,  at  Savannah,  at  ot. 
Simon's  and  St.  Catherine's  islands,  and  the  other  islands  along 
the  coast,  and  at  Sunbury.^ 

A  bridge  was  built  over  Mystic  river  at  Chelsea.  Bridge. 

Philip  Schuyler  died  at  Albany,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;*  DeaUw. 
Joseph  Willard,  president  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  66th  year ;' 
Joseph  Priesdey,  at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  aged  71.* 
Alexander  Hamilton,  first  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr,  vice  president  of  the  U.  States. 


1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  321—331. 

9  He  was  a  major  general  in  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1775,  the  year  of  his 
appointment,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  the  af&irs  in  the 
northern  department ;  and  was  very  serviceable  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
Indian  concerns.  On  the  evacuation  of  Hcondcroga  by  St  Clair,  general 
Schuyler  was  superseded  by  general  Gates.  Afterwards,  though  not  in  the 
regular  service,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  in  the  military 
transactions  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  that  state  under 
the  first  confederation,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  federal  government,  in 
1789,  he  was  a  senator. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  was  a  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  vice 
president  of  Harvard  College.  In  1765  he  took  his  first  degree  at  this  college, 
in  which  he  was  afterward  a  tutor  about  six  years.  In  1772  he  was  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Beverly,  where  he  continued  in  the  high  esteem  of  the  people  of 
his  chaise  until  1781,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  and 
inducted  into  office.  He  was  distingubhed  for  his  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature,  and  with  mathematical  and  astronomical  science ;  and  pre-eminently 
for  his  attainments  in  Greek  literature.  In  his  presidency  at  the  university,  he 
performed  its  duties  with  ability  and  dignity,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  punc- 
tuality and  faithfulness.  Uniting  the  paternal  with  his  official  character,  he 
maintdned  a  firm  authority,  and  secured  respect  and  affection.  Ho  published 
aewmml  lermons,  and  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 
he  WM  vice  president,  he  made  sevend  communications,  which  are  printed  in 
the  fifemobs  of  tiie  Academy. 

^  Lempriere.  Dr.  Prieatley  left  England  in  1794,  and  fixed  his  rendenee  at 
Northumberland. 
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1805. 

Thomas  JEFnusoN  was  diosen  Presidem,  and  Geofge  Cliih' 

ton  Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

Ludiadid       Tbe  nortbem  tribes  of  Indians  sold  to  the  United  States  the 

*^£u^  lands  between  the  Connecticiit  Reserve  and  the  fimner  Indian 

SaiML        boundary ;  and  those  on  the  (Xuo,  from  the  same  boundary  to 

the  Ra{»ds,  and  for  a  considerable  depth  inland.    The  CShick- 

asaws  and  Cherokees  sold  to  the  United  States  the  countrj 

between,  and  adjacent  to,  the  two  districts  of  Tennessee ;  and 

the  Creeks,  the  residue  of  dieir  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocmulgee, 

up  to  the  Ulcofauhatche.^ 

rwb.as.         ^lUiam  Eatm,  consul  of  the  United  States  at  lYmia,  entered 

OonvMtioo  into  a  convention  in  behalf  of  Us  pvemmen^  with  Halmet  Ca- 

buiHiy  of   ramanly,  the  exile  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  as  the  Intimate  sovereigp  of 

TUpoiL      the  kingdom  of  Trijpoli ;  the  objects  ofwhich  wore,  a  firm  and  pei^ 

petual  peace  and  free  intercourse  between  the  government  <h  tbe 

United  States  and  the  Bashaw,  and  their  citizens  and  sulgects, 

^d  die  re-establishment  of  Hamet  Bashaw  in  the  possessioo  of 

the  sovereign^  of  Tripoli,  against  the  pretensions  of  Joeeph 

Bashaw,  who  obtained  that  sovereignty  by  treason,  who  held  it 

by  usurpation,  and  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  actual  war 

agamst  the  United  States.' 

Denw.  Deme,  in  Africa,  was  taken  by  general  Eaton  on  the  27th  of 

April. 
TreatYwith      A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli  was 
TripolL       concluded  on  the  3d  of  June.     The  success  of  general  Eaton, 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  ex-bashaw,  was  believed  to  have  great 
influence  in  accelerating  this  treaty,  and  procuring  favourable 
terms  from  tbe  reigning  bashaw.     The  arrangement  made  with 
American    him  by  Mr.  Lear,  and  ratified  in  tbe  United  States,  obtained 
Pjj^n^     the  immediate  release  of  the  American  prisoners  for  the  sum  of 
G0,000  dollars,  and  engaged  that  the  Americans,  in  withdrawing 
their  forces,  should  use  their  influence  to  induce  Hamet  to  retire. 
The  peace  with  Tripoli  was  considered  more  honourable  than  any 
peace  obtained  by  any  Christian  nation  with  a  Barbary  regency, 
at  any  period  within  a  hundred  years.^ 
Profetsor-        A  Professorship  of  Natural  History,  with  a  botanic  garden, 
sh^  ofNat-  ^vas  founded  in  Cambridge,  connected  witli  the  University.    The 
founde?u7  fund  for  this  establishment  was  raised  by  subscription.     The  sum 
Cambridge,  of  31,000  dollars  was,  in  a  short  time,  raised  by  private  dona- 
tions.   The  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  granted  a  township 
of  land  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
to  be  applied,  under  their  directbn,  to  the  benefit  of  this  inslitu- 

lAmer.S.Papen,ir.a65.    9  Ibid.  878-^888;  v.  91, 18&-189.    3  IbkL  iv.  897. 
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tioD.  A  piece  of  land,  well  situated,  about  half  a  mile  west  oi  1805. 
the  colleges,  was  purchased  by  the  subscribers,  to  which  Andrew  s.^^v^^/ 
Cragie,  esquire,  generously  added  another  adjoining  tract,  making 
the  whole  site  for  the  garden  upwards  of  seven  acres.  WiUiara 
Dandridge  Peck,  chosen  by  the  subscribers  the  first  professor, 
was  inducted  into  office  on  the  14th  of  May.  Succeeding  pro- 
fessors are  to  be  elected  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  and  approved  by  the  overseers.  A  board  of  visitors  is 
established,  composed  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agriculture,  the  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

An  additional  edifice  was  erected  for  the  university  in  Cam-  Harvard 
bridge  ;  and,  in  memory  of  lieutenant  governor  Stoughton,  was  ^^*6®* 
called  Stoughton  Hall.^    A  state  prison  was  built  at  Charlestown  State 
by  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  prison. 

A  Botanic  Garden  was  instituted  in  Charleston,  South  Caro-  Botanic 
lina,  and  a  Botanic  Society  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that  ^JJ^j°*  * 
state.     A  Botanic  Garden  was  formed  about  this  time  by  Dr. 
Hosack,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded.  *"»«»«  ^^^ 

The  covered  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  near  Schuyikm 
Philadelphia,  was  completed.     It  is  1300  feet  in  length,  with  bridge, 
three  arches,  the  span  of  the  central  arch  being  194  feet  long, 
and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  300,000  dollars. 

The  harbour  of  Genesee  was  made  a  port  of  entry.  Geoeice. 

Thomas  Pownall  died  at  Bath,  in  England,  at  the  age  of  83  Deaths, 
years  ;*  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  in  Georgia,  at  an  advanced  age ;' 

1  The  first  edifice  of  this  name,  having  fallen  into  decay,  had  been  taken 
down  a  few  years  before.    See  1698. 

9  Governor  Pownall  was  bom  in  1722,  and  educated  at  Lincoln.  In  1753 
be  came  to  America,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersev,  and  afterwards 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1760  he  removed  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  comptroUer-gencral  of  the  expenditure 
and  accounts  of  the  eztraordinaries  of  the  army  in  Germany.  He  served  in 
three  parliaments,  and  afterward  retired  from  public  business.  WhUe  in  parlia- 
ment, he  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  of  the  administration  against  the 
colonies.  See  1770.  An  account  of  his  publications,  with  sketches  of  his  life 
and  character,  may  be  seen  in  Rees*s  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  Eliot's  and  Allen's 
Biog.  Dictionaries.  His  principal  publicatians  relating  to  America  are  :  Princi- 
ples of  Polity,  1752 ;  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  1764 ;  and  a  Topographi- 
cal Description  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies  in  NorUi  America,  with  an 
improved  Map,  folio.    Lond.  1776. 

3  Dr.  Jones  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Georgia.  His  family  came  over 
to  that  province  with  general  Oglethorpe ;  and  so  early  as  1738  he  bore  a  mili- 
tary commission  under  that  officer.  Uniformly  an  advocate  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  he  made  a  decided  opposition  to  the  Stamp  act ;  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  first  provincial  congress,  which  set  aside  the  Britbh  government 
in  the  province.  After  the  capitulation  of  Charlestown  he  was  sent  by  the 
British,  with  the  inflexible  Gadsden  and  otben,  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he 
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1805.    William  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  in  his  75th  year  ;^  and  Chris- 
N^^v-^w/  topher  Gadsden,  aged  81.^    Lord  Comwallis  died  in  India,  it 
the  age  of  67  years.^ 

1806. 

Expedition  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  induced  die  American  government 
ci^^*  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  its  value,  and  rendering  it  the 
exploring'  ™ost  useful.  The  president  sent  captains  Lewis  and  Clarice  Id 
the  Missoa-  explore  the  river  Missouri,  and  the  best  communication  from  that 
"*  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.     With  a  company  of  45  men  ascend- 

ing the  river  more  than  3000  miles,  and  tracmg  it  nearly  to  its 
source,  then  crossing  a  chain  of  mountains  140  miles  broaid,  tbef 
descended  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  ascertained  the 
geography  of  that  interesting  communication  across  our  contineot, 
and  learned  the  chai'acter  of  the  country,  of  its  conunerce,  and 
of  its  inhabitants.    They  traversed  the  region  firom  the  mootfa  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  28  months  and  10  days.    Bjr 
their  account,  the  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  to  the  discharge  of  the  Columbia  river  into  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  3555  miles  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the   course  of 
these  rivers ;  and  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of 
Lieut.  Pike  ^^^  Missouri,  3096  miles.     In  this  and  the  following  year,  Keu- 
ascends  the  tenant  Pike  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  and  made  that 
Mississippi,  noble  river  much  better  known  to  the  Americans. 

remained  a  prisoner  until  an  exchange  took  place  near  the  close  of  the  ww. 
As  a  physician,  he  was  respected  for  nis  skill  and  humanity ;  and  as  a  man,  fcr 
his  amiable  disposition  and  exemplary  life. 

1  He  was  a  major  general  in  the  American  war,  and  obtained  great  liooosr 
for  his  defence  of  SuHiTan's  island  in  1776 ;  but  '*  tfie  gloiy  of  his  honomblt 
services  was  surpassed  by  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity.*'  Aflsr  tlia  ww. 
he  was  repeatedly  chosen  governor  of  South  Carolina,  until  the  infinnities  of 
age  induced  him  to  retire  from  public  life.    Garden.    Ramsay.    Allen. 

S  He  was  an  upright  and  inflexible  patriot.  See  1780.  He  was  ofiie  of  te 
delegates  from  South  Carolina  to  the  congress  which  met  at  New  Teik,  is 
1765,  and  to  the  congress  of  1774 ;  and  was  afterwards  lieutenant  govcnor  «f 
South  Carolina.  A  sentence  from  Cicero,  that  was  recommended  as  an  appie- 
priate  epitaph  for  Gadsden,  is  as  just,  as  it  is  elegant :  '*  In  dificUfimis  Reipab> 
licro  temporibus  urbem  nunquam  deserui ;  in  prosperis  nihil  de  publico  doBsivi ; 
in  dcspeiatis  nihil  timui."    Garden. 

S  This  British  general  has  left  indelible  impressions  of  his  name  and  dnmetw 
in  America.  AiVer  a  military  course  tliat  did  him  honour,  he  terminated  it  bf 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  army  at  Yorktown.  Disastrous  as  this  eveat 
was  to  the  British  interests  in  America,  his  lordship  was  never  Uamed  lor  wast 
of  courage,  prudence,  or  sagacity.  In  1790  he  yna  appointed  to  tibe  gorexn- 
mcnt  of  India ;  and  in  1805  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  again.  On  hii 
arrival  in  India,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  northern  provinces ;  bat  on  aecoiflt 
of  debility,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Ghazeporc,  in  the  province  of  BenarM^ 
above  1000  miles  firom  Calcutta,  where  he  expired.  His  remains  were  intcned 
at  Ghazeporc,  and  every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory,  not  only  by 
the  British,  but  by  the  natives  of  India,  who  regarded  him  as  a  humane  and  be- 
nevolent governor.    Lempriere. 
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A  line  of  territorial  jurisdiction  between  the   provinces  of     1806. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  having  become  indispensable,  for  the  ad-   v^^v-^w/ 
ministration  of  justice,  tlie  security  of  property,  and  the  preven-  Li°?  °/J"" 
tion  of  hostile  collisions,  the  United  States  adopted  the  Sabine  "*^**^^**'"- 
river  as  the  most  obvious,  most  convenient,  most  natural,  and 
least  exceptionable,  temporary  boundary  ;  general  Wilkinson,  by 
command  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  informed  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Texas,  of  his  orders,  and  determination  to 
assert  and  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Sabine  river.^ 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  having  received  in  for-  Prociama- 
mation  that  a  great  number  of  private  persons  were  combining  vent *a  bos- 
together,  arming  and  organizing  themselves,  contrary  to  law,  to  fUc  enier- 
carry  on  a  military  expedition  against  the  territories  of  Spain,  P"*** 
issued  a  proclamation,  and  gave  special  orders  to  take  measures 
for  preventing  and  suppressing  this  enterprise,  for  seizing  the 
vessels,  arms,  and  other  means  provided  for  it,  and  for  bringing 
to  justice  its  authors  and  abettors. 

A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  Great  i>ec.«i. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  concluded  at  London,  and  o^BrU^n^' 
signed  by  the  American  commissioners  Monroe  and  Pinckney  ;  not  ratified. 
but  it  was  not  ratiQed  by  the  American  government. 

Washington  College,  established  at  the  borough  of  Washington  Colleges. 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Cumberland  College  at  Nashville,'  in  Ten- 
nessee, were  incorporated. 

The  Lehigh  coal,  obtained  at  the  Mauch-Chunk  mountain  in  Lehigh 
Pennsylvania,  wliich  had  for  some  time  been  only  used  by  the  *^*^* 
blacksmiths  and  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  brought 
into  notice.  William  Tumbull  had  an  ark  constructed  at  Lausanne, 
which  brought  down  200  or  300  bushels  to  Philadelphia.^ 

The  fund  provided  by  the  legacy  of  Nicholas  Boylston  having  Boyiston 
become  accumulated  to  such  an  amount  as  to  admit  the  estab-  Ha^j^'coil." 
lishment  of  a  professorship,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected 
and  installed  first  professor,  with  the  tide  of  "  The  Boylston 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College.^ 

1  AmericaD  State  Papers,  v.  172 — 175. 

2  Account  of  the  discovery  of  Antliracite  Coal  on  the  Lehigh,  by  Thomas  C. 
James,  m.  d.  in  Memoirs  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  315.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1792,  the  "  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  "  was  formed,  but  without 
a  charter  of  incorporation.  This  company  "  took  up  about  8  or  10,000  acres  of, 
till  then,  unlocated  land,  including  the  Mauch-Chunk  Mountain,  but  probably 
never  worked  the  mine."  In  the  trial  of  the  coal  in  1806,  it  was  **  rejected  as 
unmanageable ; "  and  seems  not  to  have  been  extensively  used  until  about  the 
year  1820.  That  year,  the  auantity  of  coal  sent  from  Mauch-Chunk  to  Philadel- 
phia by  water  was  16,000  bushels.  The  quantity  was  very  i^pidly  increased 
annually  until  1825,  when  it  was  546,236  bushels.  In  half  the  season,  up  to 
10  August,  1826,  there  descended  to  Philadelphia  20,260  tons,  equal  to  567,280 
buflheu. 

3  See  1772.    The  fiind  now  amounted  to  $23,800. 
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1806. 


The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  AssociatioD,  in 

ton,  was  incorporated. 

There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  16th  of  June.^ 
Robert  Morris,  superintendant  of  the  finances  of  the  United 

States,  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ;*  Isaac 

Backus,  at  Middleborough,  in  Massachusetts,  in  his  83d  ^'^^  *' 

and  Levie  Frisbie,  at  Ipswich,  in  his  58th  year.^ 


Jane  22. 
Attack  on 
the  Chesa- 
peake. 


1807. 

The  frigate  Chesapeake,  bemg  ordered  on  a  cruise  in  Ae 
Mediterranean  sea>  under  the  command  of  commodore  Bama, 
sailing  from  Hampton  Roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  British 
ship  of  war  Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  widn 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  An  officer  was  sent  lirom  tiie 
Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake  with  a  note  from  the  captah  re- 
specting some  deserters  from  some  of  his  Britannic  makatjli 
ships,  supposed  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Cbest- 

1)eake,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  vice  admiral  Betk- 
ey,  requiring  and  directing  the  commanders  of  ships  and  vessds 
under  his  command,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the  American  finale 
at  sea,  and  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the 
order  to  her  captain,  and  to  require  to  search  his  ship  for  the 
deserters  from  certain  ships  therein  named,  and  to  proceed  and 
search  for  them ;  and,  if  a  similar  demand  should  be  made  by 


1  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  iii. 
containing  the  Observations  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  on  the 

s  Mr.  Morris  was  a  native  of  Manchester  in  Eneland.  Coming  to  AwMitfa»a, 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  PhUadelpnia ;  and  his  eoteipriie  and 
credit  have  seldom  been  equaUed.  In  1T76,  he  was  elected  to  a  seal  in  eoB* 
gress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  signed  the  aitlcka  of 
confederation  formed  in  1778 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  conventioii  yMA 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787.  In  1781  he  was  intraitod 
with  the  public  finances,  and  by  bis  wealth  and  credit  at  that  period  whoi  dtt 
public  funds  were  exhausted,  he  rendered  incalculable  services  to  the  country. 

3  The  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  was  a  distinguished  baptist  minister.  In  1748  be  WM 
ordained  pastor  of  a  congregational  church  in  a  precinct  in  Middleboroi]|^ ;  bat 
aftei  wards  a  number  of  ms  church  changing  their  principles  with  regard  to  bap- 
tism, and  he  uniting  with  them,  a  baptist  church  was  iormed  in  1766,  and  be 
was  installed  its  pastor.  Several  of  his  writings  were  published,  but  he  is  prin* 
cipally  known  by  his  History  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  New  England.    ABen. 

^  He  was  educated  principally  at  Yale  College,  but  completed  hia  coBefa 
education  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  first  dasa,  in  ITH. 
A  pious  youth  of  promising  talents,  he  had  been  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock,  with  a  special  view  to  the  missionary  service ;  and  fai 
1775  he  was  ordained  and  commenced  a  mission.  After  extending  his  tebooei 
into  Canada,  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country  obstructing  bis  progreei^  Iw 
was  settled  in  the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Nadnnlel 
Roeers,  in  1776.  With  a  discerning  mind,  strengthened  by  close  application  to 
study,  and  fiimishcd  with  the  most  useful  knowledge,  he  possessed  me  ChiialiaB 
virtues  of  humility,  meekness,  and  benevolence,  and  was  greaUy  respected  and 
esteemed.     Several  of  his  discourses  were  published.    Allen. 
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the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from  1807. 
their  service,  according  to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized  s.^>v^^/ 
nations  on  terms  of  amity  with  each  other.  Commodore  Barron 
gave  an  answer,  purporting,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  men  as 
were  described ;  that  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Chesapeake 
had  been  particularly  instructed  by  the  government,  through  him, 
not  to  enter  any  deserters  from  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships ; 
that  he  knew  of  none  such  being  in  her ;  that  be  was  instructed 
never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any  ship  under  his  command  to  be 
mustered  by  any  officers  but  her  own ;  that  he  was  disposed  to 
preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his  answer  would  prove  satisfac- 
tory. The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was  received  by 
her  commander,  ranged  along  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire  upon  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprepared 
for  action,  made  no  resistance,  but  remained  under  the  fire  of 
the  Leopard  from  20  to  30  minutes;  when,  havinc  suffered 
much  damage,  and  lost  3  men  killed,  and  18  wounded,  commo- 
dore Barron  ordered  bis  colours  to  be  struck,  and  sent  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  tlie  Leopard,  to  inform  her  commander,  that  he 
considered  the  Chesapeake  her  prize.  The  commander  of  the 
Leopard  sent  an  officer  on  board,  who  took  possession  of  the 
Chesapeake,  mustered  her  crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of  her 
men,  abandoned  the  ship.  Commodore  Barron,  after  a  commu- 
nication, by  writing,  with  the  commander  of  the  Leopard,  finding 
that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured,  returned,  with  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  to  Hampton  Roaas.^ 

On  receiving  information  of  this  outrage,  the  president,  by  July  ft. 
proclamation,  interdicted  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the  United  g^^'g^^ 
States  to  all  armed  British  vessels,  forbade  intercourse  with  them,  ish  vessels, 
and  ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk,  and 
such  other  preparations  as  the  occasion  appeared  to  require. 
An  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  despatched  with  in- 
structions to  the  American  minister  at  London,  to  call  on  the 
British  government  for  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  the 
outrage  required.* 

On  the  14th  of  December,  about  half  past  6  o'clock,  a.  m.  an  ExtraordU 
extraordinary  meteor  made  its  appearance  in  Weston,  in  Con-  ""'^  "*•" 
necticut.  It  made  several  explosions,  and  discharged  several 
masses  of  stone  in  different  places,  principally  within  the  town  of 
Weston.  At  the  third  explosion,  a  mass  of  stone  far  exceeding 
the  united  weight  of  those  thrown  out  at  the  two  preceding  ex- 
plosk)ns,  fell  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Elijah  Seelcy,  and  within 
30  rods  of  his  house.  After  this  explosion,  a  rending  noise,  like 
that  of  a  whirlwind,  passed  along  to  the  east  of  his  house,  and 

I  American  State  Papers,  1806—8. 
a  Ibid.  1806—8.  188, 184,  248—252. 
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1807.     immediately  over  his  orchard.     At  the  same  instant,  a  streak  ot 
v,^*v*w/   light  passed  over  tlie  orchard  in  a  large  curve,  and  seemed  to 
pierce  the  ground.     A  shock  was  felt,  and  a  report  heard  like 
that  of  a  heavy  body  falling  to  the  earth.     Three  or  four  hours 
afterward,  Mr.  Seeley,  coming  to  the  place,  found  a  great  mass 
of  fragments  of  a  strange  looking  stone,  and  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  violent  collision.     '^  A  ridge   of  micaceous  schistus 
lying  nearly  even  with  the  ground,  and  somewhat  inclining  like 
the  hill  to  the  southeast,  was  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  impulse 
of  the  stone,  which  thus  received  a  still  more  oblique  direction, 
and  forced  itself  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  tearing  a 
hole  of  5  feet  in  length  and  4  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth,  and 
throwing  large  masses  of  turf  and  fragments  of  stone  and  earth 
to  the  distance  of  50  and  100  feet."     Professors  Silliman  and 
Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  who  examined  the  whole  subject  on 
the  spot  soon  after  the  occurrence,  from  the  best  information 
which  they  could  obtain  of  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  this  last 
stone,  compared  with  its  specific  gravity,  concluded  that  its  weight 
could  not  have  fallen  much  short  of  200  pounds.^ 
Aaron  Burr      Aaron  Burr  was  arrested  for  a  conspiracy.     He  was  suspected 
arrested,      of  prosecuting  a  scheme  for  the  separation  of  ihe  Western  States 
from  the  Union,  and  the  subjugation  of  New  Orleans.    His  arrest 
was  on  a  charge  of  treason  committed  within   the  district  of 
Virginia ;  but  after  a  long  trial,  no  overt  act  of  treason  being 
proved  against  him,  he  was  released. 
Orders  in         The  British  orders  in  council  were  issued  on  the  1 1  th  of  No- 
councii.       vember.    The  Milan  decree  was  issued  on  the  17th  of  December. 
Milan  dc-     Under  this  decree,  a  vessel  which  has  been  searched  or  visited 
against  her  will,  by  a  British  cruiser,  or  is  proceeding  to  or  re- 
turning from  England,  is  liable  to  be  captured  as  a  good  prize. 
Embargo.     ^  general  embargo  was  laid  by  the  American  government  on  the 

22d  of  December.* 
Anniver-  The  200th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  in 

sary  at        Virginia,  was  celebrated  on  its  deserted  site,  with  orations  and 

Jaaicstown.  r    *•   •.  tvt  •  r  i  •        •     •  •  i  •       ■ 

leslivjty.     JNo  vestiges  of  this  primitive  settlement  now  remained, 
but  old  tombstones,  and  the  ruins  of  a  church  steeple. 
Steam  boats  were  first  used  on  Hudson  river. 
Comet  A  comet  appeared  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  was  seen 

till  the  30th  of  January.     A  scientific  observer  and  accurate 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  i.  141 — 174 ; 
where  there  is  an  Account  of  the  Meteor  by  Professors  Silliman  and  Kingsley, 
with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  Stones,  by  Professor  Silliman,  and  A  View  of 
the  Theories  which  have  been  proposed,  to  explain  the  Origin  of  Meteroic 
Stones,  by  Professor  Day. 

9  American  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  containing  the  documents  and  coirespond- 
ence  on  these  subjects. 
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calculator,  concluded  that  the  comet,  whose  elements  he  calcu-     1807. 

lated,  is  one  which  was  before  unknown  to  Astronomers.^  v^#-v-^^ 

The  Boston  Atheneura  was  incorporated.  Athencum* 

Oliver  Ellsworth  died,  m  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ;*  Uriah  Deathi. 

Tracy,  at  Washington,  in  his  64th  ;^  commodore  Prehle,  in  his 

46th  ;^  and  William  Gordon,  at  Ipswich  in  England,  in  his  78th 

year.* 


1  Memoirs  Amer.  Academy,  iii.  1 — 17,  Obsenrations  of  the  Comet  of  1807,  by 
Nathaniel  Bow^itch,  a.m.  f.a.a. 

9  Oliver  Ellsworth,  ll.o.  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  in  1745,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1766.  After  rising  to  distin- 
guished eminence  at  the  bar,  he  was  in  1777  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continen- 
tal congress,  and  in  1784  appointed  a  jadse  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut 
In  the  convention  which  ibrmed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an 
assembly  illustrious  for  talents,  learning,  and  patriotism,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  useful.  On  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  continued  in  the  office  until 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
1796.  After  discharging  the  duties  of  that  station  with  great  credit  to  his  legal 
science,  integrity,  and  eloquence,  for  nearly  four  years,  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  France.  See  1799, 1800.  Havmg  accomplished  Uie  business 
of  his  mission,  his  health  requiring  particular  attention,  he  repaired  to  England 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800  he 
transmitted  a  resignation  of  his  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  On 
his  return  to  Connecticut  he  was  elected  into  the  council,  and  in  May,  1807, 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state.  This  office  his  Ul  health  admonished 
him  to  decline,  and  he  died  on  the  26th  of  November.  **  He  died,  greatly 
regretted;  as  in  his  life  he  had  been  admired  for  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, his  accomplishments  as  an  advocate,  his  integrity  as  a  judge,  hi» 
patriotism  as  a  legislator  and  ambassador,  and  his  exemplariness  as  a  Christian." 
Lempriere,  Univ.  Biog.  Lord's  edit.    Allen,  Amer.  Biog. 

3  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College ;  and  became  first  distinguished  at  the 
bar,  afterward  an  eminent  statesman.  The  last  14  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  national  councils,  where  he  was  admired  by 
his  friends  and  respected  by  his  opponents.  Having  been  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  delegation  from  Coimecticut,  he  was 
chosen  into  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  in  it  imtil  his  death. 

'1  In  1804  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He  took  such 
measures  with  regard  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  led  to  a  peace.  He  com- 
pelled tlie  Tripolitans  to  set  at  liberty  captain  Bainbridge,  with  his  officers  and 
men,  and  his  bravery  contributed  towards  obtaining  a  peace  on  honourable 
terms.  The  good  conduct  of  commodore  Preble  extorted  praise  from  the  bashaw 
of  Tripoli ;  and  the  pope,  at  Rome,  declared  that  he  had  done  more  towards 
liumbling  the  antichristian  barbarians  on  that  coast,  than  all  the  Christian  states 
of  Europe  had  ever  done. 

^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  England.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  settled  pastor  of  a  large  independent  church  at  Ipswich,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  good  esteem  many  years.  In  1770  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1772 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  third  church  in  Roxbury.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  measures,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  to 
the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  In  1776  he  began  to  collect  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  recourse  to  the  records  of  congress  and 
other  ori^nal  papers.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  hia 
histoiy,  and  was  resettled  in  the  ministry  at  St.  Neot*s,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
bnt  afterwards  he  returned  to  Ipswich,  where  he  had  been  first  settled,  and  died 
there.     Lempriere.     Alien. 
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PhiUips 
Academy  in 
Andover. 


Tlieolo|ical 
InstitauoiL 


Aiiociate 

Foonda- 

don. 


President's 
message. 


1808. 

An  act  was  passed,  the  preceding  year,  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  to  receive,  purchase,  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate, 
the  annual  mcome  oi  which  was  not  to  exceed  5000  dollars,  in 
addition  to  what  they  were  previously  allowed  by  law  to  bold  : 
provided  the  income  be  always  applied  to  the  objects  of  the 
pious  Founders  and  Benefactors,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
Donors,  if  consistent  with  the  original  design  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Academy.  The  Constitution  of  die  Theological  Seminary  in 
Andover  was  setded.  Phoebe  Phillips  oi  Andover,  relict  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  late  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
John  Phillips  their  son,  obligated  themselves  to  erect  and  fimsh 
two  buildings  for  the  Institution ;  and  Samuel  Abbot  of  Andover 
gave  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose  ci 
maintaining  a  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  and  for  the  sap- 
port  and  encouragement  of  Students  in  Divinity ;  and  unitedly 
signed  the  Consdtudon  by  which  the  Seminary  was  to  be  coo-' 
ducted  and  regulated. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet 
of  Newbury  Port,  and  John  Norris  of  Salem,  gave  the  sum  of 
10,000  ddlars  each,  to  which  sum  Mr.  Bartlet  added  the  farther 
sum  of  10,000  dollars,  the  whole  amounting  to  40,000  dollars, 
as  a  capital  fund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  two  Professors  in  the  Seminary,  and  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Students  in  Divinity  ;  and  they  unitedly  signed 
the  Statutes  of  the  Associate  Foundation  in  the  Theological 
Institution  in  Andover.  The  Institution  was  opened  on  the  28th 
of  September.^ 

The  president,  in  his  message  at  the  openmg  of  the  1 0th  con- 
gress, stated  the  continued  disregard  shown  by  the  belligerent  na- 
tions to  neutral  rights,  so  destructive  to  the  American  commerce  ; 
and  referred  it  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  on  the  course 
best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things.  "  With  die  Barbary 
powers,"  he  said,  "  we  continue  in  harmony,  with  the  exception 
of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  towards  our 
consul  to  that  regency;"  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
which  he  laid  before  congress.  "  With  our  Indian  neighbours 
tlie  public  peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  From  a  convic- 
don  that  we  consider  them  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherisli 


1  On  tills  occasion  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  Visitors,  preached  a  sermon,  adapted  to  the  occasion 
and  to  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Eliphaiet  Pearson,  u^.d.  a  Professor  elect  in  the 
Institution. 
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with  sincerity  their  Tights  and  interests,  the  attachment  of  the    1808. 
Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily,  is  extending  from  the  v^v^w 
nearer  to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us  for  die 

{'ustice  and  friendship  practised  towards  them.  Husbandry  and 
lousehold  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly 
with  the  southern  than  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate ;  and  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  have  now  under  consideration  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  identified  with  us  in 
laws  and  government  in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall 
think  best." 

The  importation  of  Africans  mto  the  United  States  ceased  by  SUfetnd* 
law  on  the  1st  of  Januanr.  aboUihed. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  Bayonne  decree  declared  every  Bayonne 
American  vessel  found  upon  the  ocean,  liable  to  seizure  and  ^^^^' 
condemnation. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Societief  in- 
Massachusetts  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  were  incorporated,    ^'v^*^^- 

In  this  and  the  two  following  years,  13  Bible  Societies  were  Bible  So- 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitously  distributhig  cheap  editions  ci«^«>« 
of  the  Bible.    One  of  these  societies  was  in  Philadelphia,  4  in 
Massachusetts,  I  in  Connecticut,  1  in  New  Jersey,  3  in  South 
Carolina,  and  1  in  Georgia. 

Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  continental  congress  from  Septuagint 
its  first  meeting  in  1774  till  the  new  constitution  of  1789,  com-  ^J'^^* 
pleted  and  published  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 

John  Dickinson  died  at  Wilmmgton,  at  an  advanced  age;^  Deaths. 
James  Warren,   at  Plymouth,  aged  82  ;^  James  Sullivan,  at 
Boston,  in  his  65th  year  ;^  Fisher  Ames,  an  eminent  statesman 

1  Mr.  Dickiiiflon  was  bom  in  Delaware,  and  was  a  distinguished  political 
writer,  and  an  able  advocate  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  at  first  opposed 
the  declaration  of  independence,  but  afterwards  zealously  maintained  it.  He 
was  president  of  Penm^lvania  from  1782  to  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Dr.  FranUin.    His  Political  Writings  were  published  in  2  volumes,  in  1801. 

3  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settiers  of  Plymouth.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  proposal  for  establishing  committees  of  correspondence  in  1773. 
After  the  deatii  of  his  fiiend  general  Warren,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  After  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  this  state,  hie  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  public  employments ;  but  afterward 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  council.  The  last  act  of  his  public  life  was  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  an  elector  of  president  and  vice  president,  in  1804.  He  was 
greathr  respected  as  a  man  of  imiform  integrity  and  piety.  Allen.  Warren,  Hist 
Kevofution. 

3  Biographical  Memoir  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  252.  Governor  Sullivan 
was  bom  at  Berwick,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  and  studied  law  under  his  brother 
John  Sullivan,  who  afterward  became  eminent  as  a  general  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was 
appointed  attorney  general  for  tiie  county  of  York.    lie  was  a  member  of  the 


Une. 
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1808.    and  political  writer,  at  Dedham,  aged  5D  years  ;^   and  Giqr 
Carletoiii  in  England,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1809. 

James  Madison  was  elected  President,  and  George  Clinton 
Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  embargo  was  repealed.    Congress 
npMiad.     interdicted  by  law  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and 
England ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  passed  an  act  to  raise  an 
^     additional  force.    On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr.  ErsUne,  miiuster 
wMi    plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  United  States, 
pledged  his  court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  10th  of 
June;  and  m  consequence  of  an  arrangement  now  made  mtfa 
the  British  minister,  the  president  proclaimed  that  commercial 
btercourse  would  be  renewed  on  that  day ;  but  this  arrangement 

MaMBchoNtte  proTliicial  coiwreM  in  1774  and  1776 ;  and  in  the  fint  set  of  offi- 
cen  for  the  cbA  defiartment,  ne  wae  appointed  judge  of  die  maritime  court  in 
the  district  where  he  resided ;  and  die  next  year  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
fluperior  court  In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  delesate  to  congress,  and  contfamed 
in  some  pubMc  station  during  the  remainder  of  nis  life.  In  1807  lie,was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  re-elected  the  ibltowing  year;  and  while  in  the 
diair.  Ills  influence  was  successfully  eierted  in  moderatmg  the  violence  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  state.  He  was  one  of  die  first  members  oi  the  American 
Academy  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  MaasaehnsettB 
Historical  Sode^^.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  Bflddlesez  Canal,  and  devoted 
much  time  and  ubour  to  that  object  His  publications  were  numerous,  the 
principal  of  which  were,  the  Histoiy  of  the  District  of  Maine,  1795,  and  die 
History  of  Land  Tides  in  Massachusetts,  1801. 

I  He  was  bom  in  Dedham,  Massachushusetts,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the 
oldest  fomilies  in  die  state.  In  die  line  of  his  ancestry  is  the  Rev.  William 
Ames,  a  famous  English  divine,  author  of  Medulla  Theologiac  and  other  works. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  a  man  of  acutoness  and  wit,  who  to  his 
skill  in  his  profession  added  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  This  son  was  educated  at  Harvard  Oellege,  and  became  first 
eminent  at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  in  the  national  congress.  He  had  a  vigorous 
mind,  enriched  with  various  and  useful  knowledge,  and  a  happy  talent  for  elud- 
dating  whatever  subject  he  handled.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  conferred  on 
him  me  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  in  1804  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  but  declined  Uie  office.  He  was  no  less  estimable  in  private 
life,  than  he  was  distinguished  in  public.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  his  remains  were  brought 
to  the  capital  for  interment,  at  wliich  an  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  his  eariy 
friend  Mr.  Dexter,  and  every  mark  oi  rcspectfd  notice  was  paid.  His  Works 
were  published  in  an  8vo  volume  in  1809,  to  wliich  is  prefixed  an  elegant  and 
interesting  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character. 

9  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  lord  Dorchester,  a  distinguished  British  officer  in  die 
American  war,  was  in  1774  commissioned  to  be  captain  general  and  governor  of 
Quebec.  In  1777  he  was  superseded  in  his  command  of  the  northern  army  by 
general  Burgoyne.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  his 
majesty's  forces  in  America,  as  successor  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  1783,  he  embarked  at  New  York,  and  witiidrew  the  British  fleet 
from  the  American  coast  Although  as  a  military  man  he  was  severe,  yet  his 
humanity  to  the  American  prisoners,  whom  he  took  in  Canada,  has  received 
high  commendation  and  praise. 
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was  disavowed  by  the  king.     Mr.  Erskine  was  recalled  in  Oc-     1809. 
tober,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  soon  giving  of-   v^^^v*^/ 
fence  to  the  American  government,  all  farther  intercourse  with  MrJaduon 
him  was  refused,  and  he  was  recalled.  "  recalled. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Miami  Uni- 
Ohio,  to  establish  an  university,  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  ^«'«*y- 
"  The  Miami  University  ; "  and  a  township  was  granted  for  that 
purpose. 

An  act  was  passed  by  tlie  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  alter  Harvard 
and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  **** 
College.  By  this  act,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  coun- 
sellors, president  of  the  Senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  president  of  the 
college  for  the  time  being,  with  15  ministers  of  congregational 
churches,  and  15  laymen,  all  inhabitants  within  the  state,  to  be 
elected  as  the  act  provides,  were  hereafter  to  constitute  the 
Board  of  Overseers.^ 

The  Bible  Society  of  Massachusetts  was  formed  and  organized 
in  Boston.  In  America,  tlie  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  had,  ^jjjj**  ^*^ 
the  preceding  year,  taken  the  lead  in  this  cause  of  Crod  and  of 
Christian  benevolence.  In  1804  a  Society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  languages. 

1810. 

The  Rambouillet  decree,  alleged  to  be  designed  to  retaliate  Rambomi- 
ihe  act  of  congress  which  forbade  French  vessels  to  enter  the  *®*  ^^^' 
ports  of  the  United  States,  was  issued  by  Bonaparte  on  the  23d 
of  March.     By  this  decree,  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes, 
arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occupied 
by  French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  condemned. 

On  the  1st  of  May  congress  {ttssed  an  act,  excluding  British  Act  of 
and  French  armed  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  *'*"' 
but  providing,  that  if  either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify 
its  edicts  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so  that  they  should 
cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  of  which  fact  the  president 

1  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1642,  itjwas  ordered  that  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  Magistrates  of  this  juris* 
diction,  together  with  the  teaching  Elders  [Ministers]  of  the  six  next  adjoining 
towns,  viz.  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dor- 
chester, and  the  President  of  the  College  for  the  time  being,  should  have  full 
power  and  authority  for  the  superinteo^nce  and  government  of  the  College. 
In  the  act  of  1809  there  was  a  proviso,  "  that  all  the  minuiters  of  congregational 
churches  who  are  members  of  the  Board  shall  remain  members  of  the  K>ard  of 
Overseers  established  by  this  act,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  miniaters  re- 
spectively of  their  congregational  churches." 

VOL.  II.  56 
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1810.  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation,  and  the  other  nation  should 
not  within  three  months  after  pursue  a  similar  step,  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the 
other. 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  president  issued  his  proclamation, 
declaring  that  the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  France  might  be  renewed. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in- 
terdicting commercial  mtercourse  wi^  Great  Britain. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
possession  was  taken  of  that  part  of  West  Florida,  lying  west  oT 
the  Perdido  river. 

Kentucky  had  10  representatives  in  congress,  and  a  popvilatios 
of  406,51 1  souls.  Pittsburg  contained  767  houses,  and  4740 
inhabitants.  The  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  by  eniHiien* 
tion,  contained  22,769  buildings,  and  upwards  of  90,000  inbatn- 
tants.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  the  third  ceosoBi 
was  7,239,903. 

The  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States  wit 
estimated  at  upwards  of  22  million ;  the  number  of  mills  lor 
manufacturing  paper,  at  about  180. 

A  wooden  bridge,  2187  feet  in  length,  was  built  over  Ashley 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  was  formed  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  John  Cheverus  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  Boston  by  archbishop  Carroll. 

There  was  one  of  the  most  violent  tornadoes  ever  witnessed 
in  Georgia,  in  the  upper  part  of  that  state,  on  the  28th  of  March. 
Whole  forests  were  laid  prostrate  ;  many  of  the  best  plantatioos 
were  rendered  unfit  for  immediate  cultivation;  houses,  fiBoces^ 
and  stock,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed. 
Deaths.  Benjamin  Lincoln  died  at  Ingham,  aged  77  years ;  ^  Williani 

Augustine  Washington,  at  Georgetown,  aged  53  years;*  and 
Samuel  Dexter,  at  Mendon.^ 


News- 
papers. 

Bridge. 
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1  General  Lincoln  was  bom  at  Hingham  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  hooee  ia 
which  he  died.  His  military  character  is  interwoven  with  the  histoty  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution ;  his  private  and  Christian  character  secured  to  him  the 
affection  and  reepect  of  his  friends  to  the  close  of  a  lone  and  useful  fife.  Seven! 
of  his  Letters  and  Essays  are  in  print,  chiefly  published  In  the  CoUectioM  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

3  Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  War;  where  major  Garden  has  given  a  aketeh  of 
the  character  and  exploits  of  colonel  Washington.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  near  thoee  of  his  illustrious  kinsman.  When  in- 
formation of  his  death  was  received  at  the  capital,  Mr.  John  Randolph  said  in 
congress,  '<  He  was  indeed  the  sword,  as  his  mat  Mtiffn^tn  was  the  ffaield  of 
his  country.    They  were  the  Fabius  uid  BfarceUus  of  United  Ameiicm.** 

3  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dexter  originated  from  Dedham  in  Massachuoetti,  whera  he 
lived  till  the  revolutionaiy  war,  when  he  removed  with  his  fiunily  to  WoedilocI: 
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Reparation  was  made  by  the  British  for  the  attack  on  the  Not.  is. 
Chesapeake.     Augustus  J.  Foster,  the  British  envoy,  informed  2J§J^** 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  instructed  to  atuck  on 
repeat  to  the  American  government  the  prompt  disavowal  made  theChe«- 
by  his  majesty,  on  being  apprized  of  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  ^   ^ 
officer  in  cdhimand  of  his  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  America, 
whose  recall  from  a  highly  important  and  honourable  command 
immediately  ensued  as  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  disapprobation ; 
that  he  was  authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disavowal  on 
the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  the  immediate  restoration,  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence 
of  admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,  to  the  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken ;  or,  if 
that  ship  were  no  longer  m  commission,  to  such  seaport  of  the 
United  States  as  the  American  government  may  name  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  he  was  also  authorized  to  offer  to  the  Ameri- 
can government  a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  including  the 
families  of  those   seamen  who  fell  in  the  actbn,  and  of  the 
wounded  survivors.     The  president  acceded  to  these  proposi- 
tions ;  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  then  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  instructed  to  receive  the*  men,  who 
were  to  be  restored  to  that  ship.^ 

The  message  of  the  president  to  congress  indicating  an  appre-  Not.  29. 
bension  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  the  committee  of  foreign  ?*««<*•«»'« 
relations  in  the  house  of  representatives  reported  resolutions  lor  ™*^*^' 
filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  for  raising  an  additional  force 
of  10,000  men ;   for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the 
services  of  50,000  volunteers,  and  for  orderiog  out  the  militia 
when  he  should  judge  it  necessary ;  for  repairing  the  navy ;  and 
for  authorizing  the  arming  of  merchantmen  in  self-defence* 
These  resolutions  were  principally  agreed  to.     A  bill  from  the 
senate  for  raising  25,000  men,  after  much  discussion,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  house. 

The  theatre  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  was  burnt.    The  house  Dec.  9B. 
was  uncommonly  full ;  not  less  than  600  persons  were  present.  ^Smon? 
The  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act  of  a  pantomime ;  the  or-  burnt 

in  Connecticut,  where,  by  direction  of  his  last  will,  he  was  buried.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  provincial  congress  in  Massachusetts,  but  lived  afterward 
chiefly  in  retirement,  greatly  respected  for  the  intellectual,  Koral,  and  Christian 
excellencies  of  his  character.  He  founded  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  in  Cambridge.  The  late  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter  of  Boston 
was  his  son. 
I  American  State  Papers. 
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1811.  chestra  was  in  full  chorus;  a  performer  came  on  lo  open  the 
v^^s^^w/  scene ;  when  sparks  of  fire  begaa  to  fall  on  the  back  part  of  the 
stage,  and  Mr.  Robertson  came  out,  waving  his  hand  first  to  the 
ceiling,  ihen  exclaiming,  "  The  house  is  on  fire  ! "  The  cry  of 
Jire^  jirej  passed  rapidly  through  the  house ;  and  the  scene  of 
horror  and  distress  that  followed,  baffles  all  description.  All  flew 
from  their  seats.  Cries  and  shrieks  filled  the  house.  Many 
persons  were  trodden  under  foot;  several  were  thrown  back 
from  the  windows  from  which  they  were  struggling  to^eap.  The 
stair  ways  were  blocked  up,  and  the  smoke  threatened  instant 
sufibcation.  Many  leaped  from  the  windows  of  the  first  story, 
and  were  saved ;  some  from  the  second  window ;  others  were 
shockingly  burnt.  The  fire  flew  with  amazing  rapidity  ;  and 
within  ten  minutes  after  it  caught,  the  whole  house*  was  wrapped 
in  flames.  Nearly  70  persons  perished  in  the  conflagratioD ; 
and  a  considerable  number  afterwards  expired,  in  consequence  of 
injuries  they  received.  Among  those  who  perished  in  the  flames 
was  George  W.  Smith,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Abraham  B. 
Venable,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia ;  the  first  had,  but  a 
few  days  before  been  placed  in  the  chair  of  government ;  the 
last  had  very  honourably  filled  several  high  stations,  and  had 
been  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  most  interesting  periods. 
Interment  Pursuant  to  an  ordinance  of  the  common  council  of  the  ci^ 
of  the  dead,  of  Richmond,  the  remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fire  were 
deposited  in  the  area  which  had  been  enclosed  within  the  waOs 
of  the  theatre ;  an  area,  which  was  to  be  encompassed  by  a  waU 
five  feet  high.  The  interment  was  made  on  Sunday  the  30thy 
when  a  mournful  procession  moved  to  the  sepulchral  spot.  The 
remains  were  chiefly  enclosed  in  two  large  mahogany  boxes,  and 
were  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  pit  stood. 
The  city  was  bathed  in  tears. 
Affair  of  the  On  the  16th  of  May  there  was  an  engagement  between  the 
Ldttle  Belt.  United  States  frigate  President,  commanded  by  captain  Rodgers, 
and  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  captain 
Bingham,  in  which  the  Little  Belt  had  11  men  kiUed  and  21 
wounded.  Only  one  man  of  the  frigate  was  wounded.  The 
Little  Belt  gave  the  first  fire. 
Fiiei.  A  fire  in  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  May,  destroyed  neariy 

100  buildings.     On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  a  fire  at  New- 
bury Port  consumed  more  than  200  buildings,  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  600,000  dollars.^ 
Gun  boat         On  the  4th  of  October,  the  United  States  eun  boat  No.  2.  was 

lost  ° 

—  » 

1  Within  a  few  months  after  the  fire  at  Newbury  Port,  the  sufferers  leceiTed 
in  donations  from  their  fellow  citizens  about  128»000  dollars. 
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lost  at  sea  ;  and  all  who  were  on  board,  excepting  one  man,  33^    181  !• 
in  number,  perished.  v^^v^w/ 

The  frontier  settlers  being  seriously  alarmed  by  hostile  indica-  Gov.  Ham- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  governor  Harrison  resolved  to  SiSon^ai**" 
move  towards  the  Prophet's  town,  on  the  Wabash,  with  a  body  eainst  the 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  militia,  and  the  4th  United  States  regi-  ^"^^■'*^ 
ment,  under  colonel  Boyd,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Indians 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  threatened  hostilities.     His  expedition 
was  made  early  in  November.     On  his  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Prophet's  town,  the  principal  chiefs  came  out  with 
offers  of  peace  and  submission,  and  requested  the  governor  to 
encamp  for  the  night.     It  was  merely  a  treacherous  artifice.     At  2°^:''-. 
four  in  the  morning  the  camp  was  furiously  assailed,  and  a  bloody  i^pp^^ 
and  doubtful  contest  ensued.     The  Indians  were  finally  repulsed  noe. 
with  the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  of  62  killed  and  126  Indians  re- 
wounded,  and  a  still  greater  number  on  their's.     Colonel  Davies,  pulsed. 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  colonel  White,  of  the  Saline,  and  several 
other  valuable  ofiicers,  fell  on  this  occasion.    Governor  Harrison, 
having  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  and  established  forts,  re- 
turned to  Vincennes. 

A  tornado,  on  the  11th  of  September,  did  great  damage  and  Tornado, 
destroyed  several  lives  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    An  earth- 
quake was  felt  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  ^^ 
States  on  the  16th  of  December;  and  was  succeeded  by  two  ^" 
others  on  the  23d  of  January  and  7th  of  February.^ 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  provide  internal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  state.  navigation. 

On  the  failure  of  cotton,  the  planters  of  Georgia  turned  their  Sugar, wine, 
attention  to  sugar,  wine,  and  oil.     Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  St.  Si-  ""  ^  j^ 
raon^s,  made  two  pipes  of  excellent  red  wine.     Sweet  and  castor  Georgia, 
oil  was  made  in  great  abundance  on  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Grant,  made  par- 
cels of  Muscovado  sugar.     At   Mr.   Spalding's  plantation,  on 
Sapelo  island,  were  made  25  lbs.  of  good  sugar,  and  the  next 
year,  84  Ibs.^ 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  incorporated.     The 

1  Memoirs  of  Amer.  .Academy,  iii.  350 — 860  ;  an  Account  of  several  shocks 
of  an  Earthquake,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the  United  States,  hy 
Govemor  VVinthrop  Sargent.  The  first  of  these  three  shocks  occurred  at  eov- 
emor  Sargent's  house  in  Natchez  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  brick  noor 
of  the  basement  story,  which  was  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was 
evidently  agitated — furniture  consideraUy  jarred — ^and  glass,  plate,  and  China 
ware  put  in  motion  upon  the  shelves.  The  shocks  were  considerably  felt  along 
die  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  some  degree  at  New  Orleans.  In  the 
opinion  of  governor  Sargent,  these  were  the  first  earthquakes  which  had  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

9  Niles's  Register,  1812,  where  it  is  said,  Mr.  Spalding  **  will  have  50  acres  in 
Otaheite  cane." 
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1811.  Episcopal  church  of  St.  John's  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  consecrated  by  bishop  Griswold. 

The  sum  of  2,950,000  dollars  was  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  alone  to  Canton  and  Calcutta;  supposed  to  be 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  exported  in  this  year  from 
the  United  States  to  Asia. 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  hemp  were  valued  at  500,000  dc^ 
lars. 

Francis  Dana  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  67  years  ;^  and  J<^ 
Rodgers,  at  New  York,  in  the  84tb  year  of  his  age,  and  63d  of 
his  ministry.^ 


Kentucky. 


Deatbi. 


1  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Dana  of  Boston,  who  was  a  distingaished  law- 
yer, and  an  energetic  magistrate,  and  eminently  useful  to  the  community  in  tfaa 
trying  timesjust  preceding  the  American  revolution.  Jud^  Dana  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1762.  He  afterward  recaved 
fiom  this  college  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  he  vras  Vice  President  of 
Uie  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Havine  finished  his  legal  stadiet 
under  this  direction  of  his  uncle,  Edmund  Trowbridge,  who  was  emin^iUy 
learned  in  the  law,  and  for  some  time  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  he  commencM 
the  practice  of  law*,  and  was  ensaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  when  the 
war  of  the  revolution  began.  From  thid  moment  he  became  distingiudied  iat 
his  patriotism  and  devotedness  to  tlie  cause  of  his  country.  In  1779  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  congress  as  secretary  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  tbe  mlBis- 
ter  plenipotentiary  appointed  to  neg|otiate  a  trea^  of  peace  and  commeree  wi& 
Great  Britain,  and,  in  case  of  the  minister's  deatn,  charging  him  with  tbe  aflUa 
of  the  commission.  While  acting  as  secretary,  under  tms  appointment,  at  Faiiib 
he  received  a  commission  from  congress,  dated  December  18th,  1780,  apjwinl- 
ing  him  minister  to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg ;  and  he  proceeded  to  Russia. 
See  1783.  Although  the  policy  of  that  court  precluded  success  at  the  tune» 
"  yet  the  able,  firm,  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dana  fulfilled  hit 
novel  and  responsible  mission,  was  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and  met  die 
entire  approbation  of  his  country.  He  was  received  upon  his  return  from  Rnssia 
bv  his  fellow  citizens  with  sentimeDts  of  deep  respect  and  veneration."  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  of  the  first  convention  at  AonapoHs ;  and 
very  soon  after  was  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  afterward  chief  justice  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  ConveDtion  for  ratifving  the  national 
constitution,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  its  adoption ;  and 
those  now  living,  who  heard  him  in  the  debates  of  that  body,  speak  to  thb  day 
of  his  clear  and  thrilling  eloquence.  "  Chief  Justice  Dana  was  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  every  lawyer  to  be  a  man  of  a  lofty  and  elevated  mind ;  clear,  logi- 
cal, learned/'  and  of  the  first  rank  in  his  profession.  "  The  great  characteristics 
of  his  mind  were  nice  discrimination,  great  simplicity  in  his  views,  and  unusual, 
almost  unexampled  energy.  His  judicial  opinions  were  not  only  sound,  but 
they  were  announced  in  language  at  once  clear,  classical,  and  forcible.  Tliey 
commanded  the  most  silent  attention,  and  seldom  failed  of  producing  the  most 
perfect  conviction."  Manuscripts'  furnished  by  Richard  R.  Dana,  Esq.  a  son  of 
the  chief  justice,  and  an  original  Notice  of  judge  Dana  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
law,  well  acquainted  with  his  professional  and  private  character,  and  &miliai 
with  the  eventful  times  of  his  public  life. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1727.  Early  imbibing  tbe 
principles  of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  divines,  his 
ministry  and  his  life  were  worthy  of  both.  The  private  and  the  pastoral  charac- 
ter of  this  estimable  man  and  respectable  minister  is  faithfully  delineated  by  his 
surviving  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  in  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
Rodgers."    8vo.  1813. 
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The  president  of  the  United  States,  considering  it  expedient,  President 
under  existing  circumstances  and  prospects,  that  a  general  em-  ^^^ 
bargo  be  laid  on  all  vessels  now  in  port,  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  eubaigow 
the  period  of  60  days,  recommended  to  congress  the  immediate 
passage  of  a  law  to  that  effect.^     A  law  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  Embaigo 
April,  and  signed  by  the  president  on  the  4th,  laying  an  embargo  i^^- 
for  90  days.     An  act  was  soon  after  passed,  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  specie,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  embargo.^ 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  president  communicated  to  congress  Presideit^ 
additional  documents  on  the  subject  of  our  afliiirs  with  Great  ^vmi- 
Britain.     In  his  message,  on  this  occasion,  he  strongly  stated,  as  '^** 
hostile  acts,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British ; 
the  seizure  of  persons  as  British  subjects,  on  the  high  seas,  sail- 
ing under  the  American  flag  ;  the  vio^tion  of  the  rights  and  the 
peace  of  our  coasts  by  British  cruisers ;  the  blockading  of  their 
enemies'  ports  without  an  adequate  force ;  and  the  orders  in 
council  afiecting  neutral  rights ;  and  suggested  a  suspicion,  that 
the  Indians  had  been  instigated  to  acts  of  hostility  by  British 
agents ;  and  submitted  the  question,  ^'  Whether  the  United  States 
shall  continue  passive  under  these  progressive  usurpations,  and 
these  accumulated  wrongs ;  or,  opposing  force  to  force  in  de- 
fence of  their  national  rights,  shall  commit  a  just  cause  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events." 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  committee  on  foreign  rdations,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  president's  message,  presented  to  the 
house  of  representatives  a  report,  or  manifesto  of  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  which  was  concluded  by  a 
recommendation  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.  The  next 
day,  a  bill  for  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain  passed  the  house 
of  representatives;  on  the  17th  it  passed  the  senate;  and  on  Jane  19. 
the  18th  it  was  signed  by  the  president,  who  on  the  day  fdlowing  ^JJ|J^^f^ 
issued  a  proclamation  of  the  war.^ 

The  minority  in  the  hduse  of  representatives  entered  a  protest 
against  the  declaradon  of  war ;  declaring,  that  the  subject  of 
impressments  had  been  once  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  a  treaty 
between  the  Bridsh  court  and  the  American  envoys  Monroe  and 
Pinckney,  and  though  that  treaty  was  not  rati6ed,  the  same  terms 
might  still  be  obtained  ;  that  official  notice  having  been  given  of 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  they  entertained  no  doubt  of 

1  American  State  Papers. 

9  NUes*  Reg^ter,  u.  92, 107. 

9  American  State  Papers,  y.  161 — 166. 
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the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council ;  that  the  blockading  of 
enemies'  ports  without  an  adequate  force  was  but  a  retaliation 
for  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  and  that  the 
French  government  was  considered  the  first  and  the  greatest  ag- 
gressor on  neutral  rights.^ 

Four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  having  been  officially  revoked,  the  British  orders  in 
council  were  repealed,^ 

Great  outrages  were  committed  at  Baltimore.  The  editors  of 
the  Federal  Republican,  a  newspaper  printed  m  that  city,  having 
published  strictures  on  the  declaration  of  war,  a  mob  bad  as- 
sembled at  night,  torn  down  their  office,  and  destroyed  their 
printing  materials.  The  paper  was  afterwards  established  at 
Georgetown,  and  a  house  was  engaged  in  Baltimore  from  which 
the  papers  were  to  be  distributed.  Mr.  Hanson,  one  of  the 
editors,  with  general  Henry  Lee,  general  Lingan,  and  many 
others,  having  provided  arms  and  ammunidon,  they  determined, 
if  attacked,  to  defend  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 
In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  a  mob  collected,  and  assailed 
the  house,  principally  with  stones.  While  they  were  forcing  the 
door,  several  muskets  were  fired,  by  which  two  persons  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  On  the  arrival  of  the  military,  a 
compromise  was  efiected.  The  persons  within  the  bouse  siir> 
rendered,  on  a  promise  of  safely  in  the  prison.  On  the  ibllow- 
ing  night  the  mob  reassembled,  broke  open  the  gaol,  killed 
generd  Lingan,  bruised  and  mangled  11  others,  8  of  whom, 
supposed  to  be  dead,  were  thrown  in  a  heap  in  front  of  the  gaoL 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  ;  but  they  escaped  pumsh- 
ment.^ 

On  the  15th  of  August,  general  Hull,  who  had  passed  into 
Canada  with  about  2000  men,  surrendered  to  the  British.^ 

Captain  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitutioo, 
after  an  action  of  30  minutes,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guei^ 
riere,  commanded  by  captain  Dacres.  The  loss  of  the  Guerriere 
was  15  killed,  64  wounded,  and  21  missing ;  of  the  Consdtutioo, 
7  killed,  and  7  wounded.^ 

Congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  a  detachment  from  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  which  was  approved  by  the  president 
on  the  12th  of  April.     By  this  act  the  president  of  the  United 

1  The  bill  for  declaring  war  passed  in  the  house  of  representatiyes,  79  to  49 ; 
and  in  the  senate,  19  to  17. 
9  The  French  decrees  were  revoked  in  April. 

3  The  funeral  obsequies  of  general  Lingan  were  attended  at  Georgetown  bj 
8000  persons. 

4  ^es'  Register,  iii.  18, 14.  Account  of  the  arms,  ammumtion,  &c.  at  De- 
troit on  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  that  place  to  the  British  forces  by  brigadier 
general  Hull,  ib.  98. 

5  Ibid.  tU.  28, 261,  Hull's  and  Dacres'  Accounts. 
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States  was  authorized  to  require  of  the  executives  of  the  several  1813. 
states  and  territories,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  organize,  arm,  v^-v^^/  . 
and  equip,  according  to  law,  and  hold  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  warning,  their  respective  proportions  of  100,000  militia, 
officers  included.  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  the  detachment 
of  militia  shall  be  officered  out  of  the  present  militia  officers,  or 
others,  at  the  option  and  discretion  of  the  constitutional  authority 
in  the  respective  states  and  territories ;  the  president  of  the 
United  States  apportion'uig  the  general  officers  among  the  respec- 
tive states  and  territories,  as  he  may  deem  proper ;  and  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  militia,  when  called  mto  actual  service, 
shall  be  en  tided  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  and  emoluments,  as 
the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  tlie  few  regular  troops  then  in  President 
the  service  of  the  United  States  were  sent  off  on  an  expediuon  ««"» "P**" 
into  Upper  Canada.     To  man  the  fortresses  on  the  maridme  nottfot'' 
frontier,  the  president  called  upon  the  governors  of  states  for  militia  to 
militia,  to  be  placed  under  officers  of  his  own  appointment,  under  U.S. 
Governor  Strong  of  Massachusetts,  governor  Griswold  of  Con-  officers; 
necticut,  and  governor  Jones  of  Rhode  Island,  upon  whom  these 
requisitions  were  severally  made,  resisted  the  demand,  on  the  the  demand 
twofold  ground,  that  neiUier  of  the  constitutional  exigencies  had  resisted, 
arisen,  and  that  the  militia  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  under 
any  other  than  their  own  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president  himself,  when  personally  in  the  field.     As  the  enemy 
invaded  neither  of  those  states  during  this  year,  the  militia  re- 
mained unemployed ;  but,  from  a  view  of  the  exposed  and  de-  Connecti- 
fenceless  condition  of  Connecdcut,  the  legislature  of  that  state  troop*  for 
ordered  a  corps  of  regular  troops  to  be  raised,  and  also  a  corps  her  own  dc- 
of  voluntary  exempts,  the  organization  of  which  was  effected  the  ^°^' 
following  winter.^ 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  with  about  1 000  men,  crossed  the  Nov. 
river  Niagara,  and  attacked  the  British  at  Queenstown;  and,  Q^e^^s^ 
though  successful  at  first,  was  compelled,  after  a  long  and  obsti-  town, 
nate  engagement,  to  surrender.     His  loss  was  60  killed,  and 
about  100  wounded.     General  Brock,  the  British  commander, 
was  killed. 

The  Frolic,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  was  captured,  after  a  se-  British  ves- 
vere  engagement,  by  the  Wasp,  commanded  by  captain  Jones.  "       *"* 
Commodore  Decatur,  of  the  United  States  frigate,  fell  in  with 
the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  commanded  by  captain  Garden, 
off  the  Western  Islands,  and,  after  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  captured  her.     Tlie  loss  of  the  Macedonian  was,  36  killed 

1  By  the  death  of  governor  Gnswold,  the  organization  of  the  several  corps 
devolved  upon  lieutenant  governor  Smith. 
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1812.  and  68  wounded ;  of  the  United  States,  7  killed  and  6  wounded. 
s^^^-^  The  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by  comnx>- 
dore  Bainbridge,  after  an  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  captured  the 
British  frigate  Java.  The  American  loss  was,  9  kiUed  and  25 
wounded  ;  the  British,  60  killed  and  101  wounded.  The 
American  privateer  schooner  Dolphin,  of  2  guns,  commanded  by 
captain  Endicott,  captured  a  British  ship  of  14  guns  and  18  men. 

Loaidana.  An  act  of  congress  was  passed  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union,  and  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
that  state. 

Ohio.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 

the  town  of  Madison  in  that  state,  were  laid  out. 

Rttafield.  The  United  States  government  purchased  14  acres  of  land  at 
Pittsfield  in  Massachusetts,  on  which  to  erect  barracks  for  the 
troops,  with  a  hospital. 

s.  Carolina.  1  he  commencement  of  South  Carolina  College  was  held  at 
Columbia,  the  new  capital.  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
passed  an  act  to  establish  Free  Schools  throughout  the  state. 
Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  io- 
coporated. 

Roebetter.  The  origin  of  the  settlement  of  Rochester  in  New  York  is 
assigned  to  this  year.  A  mill  lot  in  the  centre  of  a  village  on 
the  west  side  of  Genesee  river,  purchased  by  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter and  others  ten  years  before,  had  remained  unoccupied  till 
this  year.  The  purchasers  now  surveyed  it  into  village  lots,  and 
gave  it  the  family  nanoe  of  the  senior  proprietor,  "  Rochester." 
The  first  bridge  at  this  place  was  finished  this  year.  A  post 
office  was  established  in  the  village.  The  first  merchant's  store 
was  opened.^ 

The  seat  of  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  removed  to 
Harrisburg. 

Antiquarian      The  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  incorporated  by  the 

Society*       legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 

missions,      was  incorporated.     Five  missionaries  were  ordained  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  view  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  Asia.  These 
were  the  first  American  missionaries,  destined  to  foreign  parts. 
A  Theological  Institution  was  formed  at  Princeton,  N.  Jersey. 

1  Account  of  Rochester,  annexed  to  a  Directory  for  the  Village  of  Rochester, 
1827.  **  We  have  seen  our  village,"  says  the  writer,  "  from  a  log  hut  or  two  in 
the  deep  and  lonely  forest,  rise  like  the  work  of  magic,  in  a  few  years,  to  the 
form  of  a  busy  and  populous  city.  We  have  seen  the  forest  yielding  to  the 
fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  to  streets  crowded  with  commerce,  and 
wharves  covered  with  the  merchandise  of  every  nation.  From  a  few  adven- 
turous settlers,  braving  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  an  untried  wilderness,  we 
now  sec  a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  all  the  necessaries  and  lumiries  of 
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The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a  peri-     1812. 
odical  work,  was  begun  at  Boston.  v^-v-*^' 

Greorge  Clinton,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Deaths. 
Washington;^  Roger  Griswold,  governor  of  Connecticut,  at 
Norwich,  aged  50  ;*  Joel  Barlow,  in  Poland,  aged  54  ;^  Hugh 
White,  the  first  setder  of  Whitestown,  aged  80  years  ;"*  Joseph 
Buckminster,  in  his  6  Lst  year ;  and  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster, 
aged  28.^ 


1  The  epitaph  of  Mr.  Clinton  fumiBhes  an  outline  of  his  character  and  his- 
tory :  **  He  was  a  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  revolution.  Eminent  in  council, 
he  iUled  with  unexampled  usefulness,  purity,  and  ability,  among  many  other 
offices,  those  of  governor  of  his  native  state,  and  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States." 

S  Roger  Griswold,  ll.d.  the  son  of  governor  Matthew  Griswold,  of  high- 
ly respected  memory,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1780.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783.  In  1794  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  congress,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  body  for  several  years.  In  1807,  having  resigned  his  seat  in 
congress,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut  In 
1809  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  1811,  governor  of  the  state. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation,  in  talents,  political 
knowledge,  and  force  of  eloquence.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  understanding, 
was  acute  and  powerful  in  argiunentation,  and  distingmshed  by  his  integrity, 
public  spirit,  and  graceful  manners. 

3  Joel  Barlow,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Reading  in  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1778.  He  served  a  short  time  in  the  army  of  the  revolution  as 
a  volunteer,  and  afterward  as  chaplain  of  a  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  tumed  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  in  1788  relinquished  that  profession,  and 
embarked  for  England  as  agent  for  a  land  company ;  and  not  long  after  went  to 
France,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  and  popular  by  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  revolution.  In  1795,  he  was  appointed  American  consul  at 
Algiers;  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  govemment  and  with  Tripoli.  In 
1797,  he  resigned  his  station,  and  resided  in  Paris  until  1805,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  settled  at  Georgetown.  In  1811,  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  France.  In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  he  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  to  a  conference  at  Wilna,  in  Poland,  and  on  his  way  thither, 
died  at  Zamowica,  a  village  near  Cracow,  on  the  22d  of  December.  The  prin- 
cipal publications  of  Mr.  Barlow  arc :  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  a  Poem  in  nine 
books,  1787 ;  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,  1791 ;  the  Conspiracy  of  Kings, 
1792;  the  Columbiad,  1808. 

^  In  1784  Judge  White  removed  with  his  family  from  Middletown  in  Con- 
necticut to  Sedaghquata,  now  ^Vlutesbo^ough  village,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  wild  land.  He  was  the  first  who  dared  to  overleap  the  German  settle- 
ments on  the  Mohawk,  and  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
western  wildemess.  During  the  first  four  years,  the  progress  of  settlements 
around  him  was  slow  and  discouraging.  In  1788  the  town  of  German  Flats 
was  divided,  and  a  new  town  was  established,  which,  in  honour  of  this  enter- 

E rising  man,  was  called  "  Whitestown."  It  then  contained  less  than  200  in- 
abitants,  and  included  all  that  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  which  now 
constitutes  19  counties.  These  counties,  according  to  the  census  of  1810, 
contained  280,319  inhabitants.  Hiroughout  the  long  joumey  of  life  judge 
White  was  distinguished  for  integrity.  IJtica  Patriot,  Obituary  Notice  of  Hugh 
Wliite.     SpaiTord. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Portsmouth ;  the  Rev. 
J.  8.  Buckminster,  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston.  Biographical 
sketches  of  the  former  are  in  the  Panoplist  (New  Series)  v.  105 — 111 ;  a  Me- 
moir of  the  latter  (his  son)  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Sermons. 
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July  20. 
Prohibition 
of  exports 
recom- 
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Nov.  16. 
Blocliade  of 
the  Ameri- 
can ports. 


1813. 

James  Madison  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice  President. 

While  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  in  America,  a  friendlj 
power  abroad  interposed  for  its  termination.  Soon  after  the  spring 
session  of  congress,  an  offer  was  communicated  from  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  of  his  mediation,  as  the  common  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  peace 
between  them.  The  offer  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
American  government,  and  provision  made  for  the  contemplated 
negotiation.  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and  John  Q^o- 
cy  Adams  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  invested  with  the 
requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  persons 
clotlied  witli  like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They 
were  also  authorized  to  enter  into  such  conventional  regulatioiis 
of  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  as  might  be  mu- 
tually advantageous.  The  two  first  named  envoys  proceeded  to 
join  their  colleague  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  then  was  as 
resident  minister  from  the  United  States.  A  commission  was 
also  given  to  the  envoys,  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  amicabfe 
relations,  and  improve  the  beneficial  intercourse,  between  the 
two  countries.^ 

The  president,  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy  to  combine  with  the  blockade  of  our  ports,  special  licenses 
to  neutral  vessels,  or  to  British  vessels  in  neutral  disguises,  by 
which  they  might  draw  supplies  from  our  country,  whilst  its 
general  commerce  was  obstructed,  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  congress  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  and 
effectual  prohibition  of  exports,  limited  to  a  convenient  day  in 
their  next  sessiouj  and  removable  in  the  mean  time  in  the  event 
of  a  cessation  of  the  blockade  of  our  porls.^ 

Admiral  Warren,  commander  of  the  British  ships  and  vessek 
on  the  American  and  West  India  station,  having  previously  in- 
stituted a  blockade  of  the  Chesapeak,  the  Delaware,  and  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  New  York,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  river  Mississippi,  now  declared,  that  not  only 
these  ports  still  continued  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade,  but 
that  he  had  also  ordered  a  designated  part  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
together  with  all  the  ports,  harbours,  creeks,  and  entrances  of 
the  East  and  North  rivers  of  New  York,  and  all  the  ports,  har- 
bours, rivers,  and  creeks  on  the  sea  coasts  of  East  and  West 
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9  Ibid.  T.  493. 
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Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and     1813. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  all  the  entrances  from  the  sea  into   \^*s/-^/ 
the  Mississippi  to  be  strictly  and  rigorously  blockaded.^ 

The  scene  of  military  transactions,  this  year,  was  principally  JaiuM. 
in  the  north,  towards  Canada.     Brigadier  general  Winchester  French? 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  nearly  600  men,  officers  and  town, 
soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  at  Frenchtown  by  a  division  of  the 
British  army  from  Detroit  under  colonel  Proctor.* — The  British  April  6. 
made  a  furious  attack  on  Lewistown,  which  lasted  22  hours. —     wwumiu 

York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  was  taken  by  the  troops  of w. 

the  United  Slates  under  the  command  of  general  Dearborn.    For  JL°|Je^" 
this  expedition,  commodore  Chauncey  took  the  general  and  suite,  mericaos. 
and  about  1700  men,  on  board  his  squadron,  and,  two  days  be- 
fore, left  Sacket's  Harbour  for  York.     The  total  loss  of  the 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  otherwise,  is  stated  to  have 
been  203 ;  the  enemy's  loss  930,  of  whom  750  were  made 
prisoners.     By  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  on  the  approach  of 
the  troops  towards  the  main  work,  a  considerable  number  was 
killed  and  wounded.     Brigadier  general  Pike  received  a  con-  ^     p. 
fusion  from  a  large  stone,  which  within  a  few  hours  terminated  killed, 
his  valuable  life.^     The  object  of  tliis  expedition  being  attained, 
the  American  forces  evacuated  York,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  left  the  harbour  on  the  8th  of  May. — ^The  May  2. 
British,  under  the  command  of  general  Proctor,  attempted  to  Fonste- 
carry  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  by  assault,  but  fauitS!*  **" 
were  repulsed.     The  force  of  the  assailants  was  estimated  at 
about  400  in  uniform  and  as  many  Indians ;  the  garrison  consist- 
ed of  160  men  under,  the  command  of  major  Croghan.     The 
loss  of  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  supposed  ]^gj^*fji,* 
to  have  exceeded   150.     One  lieutenant  colonel,  a  lieutenant  British, 
and  50  rank  and  file,  were  found  in  and  about  the  ditch,  dead 
or  wounded  ;   those  of  the  remainder  who  were  not  able  to 
escape,  were  taken  off  during  the  night  by  the  Indians.     The 
whole  loss  of  major  Croghan  during  the  siege,  was  one  killed, 
and   7  slightly  wounded.     About  three  the  next  morning  the 
British  sailed  down  the  river,  leaving  behind  them  a  boat  con- 


1  American  State  Papers,  v.  Appendix  xx. 

2  Frenchtown  is  a  village  on  the  river  Raisin,  about  26  miles  from  Detroit. 
The  American  force  is  stated  at  1100,  that  ot  Proctor,  about  300  troops  of  the 
line  and  sailors,  and  600  Indians.  The  "  Return  of  prisoners  taken  "  by  the 
British  makes  the  numl)er,  besides  60  officers,  433  rank  and  file ;  total  493. 
Montreal  Herald  of  Feb.  6,  1814.     Niles,  v.  409. 

3  The  death  of  general  Pike  was  deeply  regretted.  His  remains  were  intcired 
at  Sacket's  Harbour,  and  captain  Nicholson,  who  fell  by  his  side,  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb.  Port  Folio. — Brackrcnridge  says,  **  The  loss  on  the  American 
side  was  inconsiderable  until  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  which 
caused  it  to  amount  to  300  in  killed  and  wounded." 
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1813.     taiDiDg  clothiog  and  considerable  military  stores.^^ — ^Fort  George, 
N^»v-^w/  commanded  by  general  Vincent,  was  taken,  after  a  sharp  coo* 
MajST.      flicL.  bv  tlic  American  troops  imder  general  Boyd  and  <x>looei 
^G^    MUlerJ    The  loss  of  the  British  was  108  killed,  and  160  wound- 
ed, who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans ;  they  lost,  besides, 
115  regulars,  and  500  militia,  prisoners.    The  lossof  tbe  Amen- 

^^      cans  was  39  killed,  and  108  wounded.^ — ^Two  days  afterward, 

Briuhat-  about  1000  British,  under  Sir  J.  L.  Yeo  and  lieuteoaDt  general 
ei?£?  Prevost,  attacked  Sackel's  Harbour,  defended  by  brigadier  geo- 
booL  end  Brown,  and  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.      After 

the  repulse,  the  deputy  quarter  master  general,  2  majors,  1  cap- 
tain, and  25  left  dead,  and  2  captains  and  20  men  wounded,  were 
foimd  on  tlie  field  of  battle ;  and  2  captains,  1  ensign,  32  men 
taken  prisoners.  The  British  stated  tlieir  total  loss  to  be  2G0; 
the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  1 5G. 
June  1.  The  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  captain 

Maketal^  Lawrence,  was  captured  by  the  British  ship  Shannon,  captaio 
by  tbe         Broke,  after  an  action  of  1 1  minutes.     Captain  LawTeoce  was 
S™^*^     mortally  wounded.     He  survived  the  action  four    days.     His 
body  was  wrapped  in  the  colours  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  laid 
on  the  quarter  deck,  until  the  vessels  arrived  at  Halifax,  where 
be  was  buried  with  die  highest  naval  and  military  honours.    Tbe 
remains  of  captain   Lawrence   and   lieutenant  Ludlow,  of  the 
Chesapeake,  were  soon  after  brought  from  Halifax,  and  interred 
at  Salem.^ 
Vessel!  The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Argus  was  captured  by  the 

cajimred.     Briush  sloop  of  War  Pelican,  in  St  George's  channel,  on  the 


'x 


1  Letter  of  major  Croglian  to  general  Harrison,  and  of  governor  Huntnuctoa 
to  Gideon  Granger,  Esq.  dated  **  Lower  Sandusky,"  4  a^  5  August.  Kiles» 
iv.  390. 

9  Major  genera]  Dearborn,  on  the  27th,  the  day  of  the  action,  writes  :  **  We 
had  17  killed  and  45  wounded.  The  enemy  had  90  killed  and  160  wounded 
of  the  regular  troops.  We  have  taken  100  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  wounded.** 
The  precise  number  of  cither  may  not  then  have  been  ascertained.  Tlie  uum- 
bere  on  both  sides,  given  in  the  text,  arc  from  later  authorities.  ShaUus  nyt, 
115  of  the  British  were  taken  prisoners,  **  and  507  Canadian  militia  paroled.'^— 
Fort  ErU  deserves  notice.  General  Dearborn,  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  May, 
writes  :  "  Lieut,  colonel  Preston  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie  and  its  dependen- 
cies last  evening :  the  post  had  been  abandoned  and  the  magazine  blown  up." 
The  whole  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Eric,  was  now  io 
possession  of  the  Americans.    Niles,  iv.  239. 

9  Captain  George  Crowninshield,  a  private  citizen  of  Salem,  having  obtained 
a  cartel  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  the  puipose, 
and  proceeded  to  Halifax  at  his  own  expense,  and  easily  effected  tbe  object  of 
his  voyage.  After  the  ser^'icc,  a  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Judge 
Stor)*.  Tlie  bodies  were  soon  af^er  carried  to  New  York,  and  there  inteired 
with  renewed  funeral  honours. — Captain  Lawrence  was  32  years  of  age.  N'tfes* 
Register.  The  loss  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  action,  was  2S  officers  and  seamcA 
killed,  and  58  wounded ;  tlie  loss  of  tbe  Chesapeake,  48  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  killed,  and  96  wounded,  of  whom  14  died  soon  after.|  Alden,  Bio^.  and 
Hist  CoUectioo,  iiL  219,  where  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lawrence. 
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14th  of  August ;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  the  British  brig     1813. 
Boxer  was  captured  by  the  United  States  brig  Enterprise,  off  >^v-^/ 
Portland.     The  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock  was  taken  by  the 
American  sloop  of  war  Hornet ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  Poictiers, 
a  British  74  gun  ship. 

The  troops  commanded  by  brigadier  general  Chandler  were  Juned. 
attacked  by  the  British  and  Indians,  near  Stony  Creek.    Though  siony"* 
the  American  loss  was  small,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed  Greet 
and  driven  from  the  field,  both  brigadier  generals  Chandler  and 
Winder  were  taken  prisoners.^ 

Three  British  frigates  entered  Hampton  Roads.     Two  days  —  W. 
after,   they  were  re-enforced  by  13  vessels,  of  75  guns  and 

frigates. — ^The  British,  under  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith  and  admiral 22. 

Warren,  were  defeated  at  Craney  Island,  in  Chesapeak  bay,  by  ^^tion  at 
lieutenant  colonel  Beatty,  captain  Tarbell,  lieutenant  Shubrick,  iiSndf 
and  others  of  the  United  States  navy,  major  Faulkner  and  other 
officers,  with  480  Virginia  militia  and  150  sailors  and  marines. 
The  British  lost  1200  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned,  exclusive  of 
40  who  deserted.     Several  of  their  boats  were  sunk. 

A  British  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  was  captured,  after  a  gallant  Sept.  la 
naval  action,  by  an  American  squadron  under  the  command  of  toryon^*^ 
commodore  Oliver  Hazard   Perry.     The  British  loss  was  41  Lake  Erie, 
killed,  and  94  wounded.     The  American  loss  was  27  killed,  and 
96  wounded,  of  which  number  21  were  killed  and  62  wounded 
on  board  the  flag  ship  Lawrence,  whose  whole  complement  of 
able  bodied  men,  before  the  action,  was  about  100.     The  com- 
modore gave  intelligence  of  the  victory  to  general  Harrison  in 
these  words :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours. 
Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  * 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  the  territory 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  colonel  Proctor.     The  next  move- 

1  Gen.  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary  at  War.    Niles,  iv.  262. 

S  Niles,  v.  60 — 62.  Letter  of  commodore  Perry  to  general  Harrison,  dated 
"  U.  S.  brig  Niagara,  off  the  Western  Sister,  Head  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10, 
1813,  4  p.  M."  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  precisely  the  same 
date,  he  thus  announces  the  intelligence :  "  It  hds  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
give  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on 
this  lake.  The  British  squadron  [here  stating  the  number  as  above]  have  this 
moment  surrendered  to  the  forces  imder  my  command,  afler  a  sharp  conflict." 
By  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  commodore  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it 
appears  that  of  the  96  wounded,  3  only  died  ot  their  wounds : — "  Of  Dr  Usher 
Parsons,  Surgeon's  mate,  I  caimot  say  too  much.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
ability of  both  the  other  Surgeons,  Drs.  Horsely  and  Barton,  the  whole  duty  of 
operating,  dressing,  and  attending  nearly  an  hundred  wounded,  and  as  many 
sick,  devolved  entirely  on  him ;  and  it  must  be  pleasing  to  you.  Sir,  to  reflect, 
diat  of  the  whole  number  wounded,  only  three  have  died." — U.  Parsons  m.  d. 
is  now  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Brown  University. — Of  the  killed  on  board  the 
Lawrence  was  John  Brooks,  lieutenant  of  marines  (a  soq  of  the  late  goyemor 
Brooks),  whose  death  was  much  lamented. 
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1813.     meats  were  a^unst  the  British  and  lodians  at  Detroit  and  Maiden. 

\^v*^^  General  Harrison  had  previously  assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohio 

militia  on  the  Sanduidcy  river ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September 

4000  from  Kentucky,  the  flower  of  the  state,  with  governor  Sbel- 

Maiden       by  at  their  head,  arrived  at  his  camp.     With  the  cooperation  of 

cfiomted.    ^q  ([qqi^  \i  ^^s  now  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Maiden. 

On  the  27th  the  troops  were  received  on  board,  and  reached 

Maiden  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  British  had,  in  the  mean  time, 

destroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and  had  retreated  along  the 

Thames,  towards  the  lifloravian  villages,  together  with  Tecum- 

seh's  Indians,  amounting  to  1200  or  1500.    it  was  now  resolved 

to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  Proctor.    On  the  5th  of  October  a 

severe  batde  was  fought  between  the  two  armies  at  the  m& 

Thames,  and  the  British  army  was  taken  by  the  Americans.    In 

Batdeofthe  this  battle  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  fled.^    Tlie 

'^^^"'^      British  bss  was  19  regulars  killed,  and  50  wounded,^aQd  about 

600  prisoners.    The  Indians  left  120  on  the  field.    The  Amen- 

can  loss,  m  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  50. 

Proctor  made  his  escape  down  the  Thames. — On  the  29th  of 

September,  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit,  which,  oq 

the  approach  of  Harrison's  army,  had  been  abandoned  by  the 

British.— -Preparations  were  now  made  for  subduing   Upper 

jg     ..       Canada,  and  tddng  Montreal.    The  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Ijp- 

Baidt  of     per  Canada,  was  fought  between  a  detachment  of  general  WQ- 

JJ^Ufitmt-    kinson's  army  under  brigadier  general  Boyd,  and  the  Britidi 

^'^         under  lieutenant  colonel  Morrison.    Of  the  Americans  102  were 

killed,  and  237  wounded ;  total  339.    The  loss  of  the  British, 

by  their  official  account,  was  22  killed,  147  wounded,  12  missing  ; 

total  181.     Brigadier  general  Covington,  wiiile  leading  on  his 

men  to  a  successful  charge  against  the  British,  was  shot  through 

1  Tecumseh  was  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  Shawanese 
tribe,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  of  a  fine  form,  and  well  proportioned  limbs.  "  His 
carriage  was  erect  and  lofty.  His  eloquence  was  nervous,  concise,  impressiTe, 
figurative,  and  sarcastic."  Habitually  taciturn,  "  his  words  were  few,  but  al- 
ways to  the  purpose."  He  is  pronounced  to  have  been,  "  in  every  respect,  a 
savage^  the  greatest,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Pontiac."  His  ruling  maxim 
in  war  was,  to  take  no  prisoners.  He  neither  gave  nor  accepted  quarters ;  yet 
to  the  prisoners  made  by  other  tribes  he  was  attentive  and  humane.  It  had 
long  been  a  favourite  project  of  this  aspiring  chief,  to  unite  tlie  northern,  west- 
ern, and  southern  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  their  country'  as  far  as 
the  Ohio.  He  was  always  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  indian  lands.  He  was  in 
almost  every  battle  with  the  Americans,  from  the  time  of  Harmar's  defeat  to 
that  of  the  Thames.  In  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky,  he  was  peculiariy 
active  in  seizing  the  boats  going  down  the  Ohio,  killing  the  passengers,  and 
carrying  otf  (heir  property.  He  made  frequent  incursions  into  Kentucky,  where 
he  invariably  munlered  some  of  the  settlers,  and  escaped  with  several  hones 
loaded  with  plunder.  He  always  eluded  pursuit ;  and  when  too  closely  pressed, 
retired  to  the  Wabash.  After  his  fall,  his  person  was  viewed  with  great  interest 
by  the  officer!  and  soldiers  of  Harrison's  army.  Brown's  Campaigns,  and 
Iriles'  Regifter,  vi.  111. 
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the  body.     He  fell  where  he  fought,  at  the  head  of  his  men,     1813. 
and  survived  but  two  days.^  v^^v-^^/ 

Major  general  Harrison,  commander  in  chief  of  the  8th  mili-  Sept  29. 
tary  district  in  tlie  army  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  procla-  ^'JJJj  p^" 
raation,  stating,  that  the  enemy  having  been   driven  from  the  ciamation 
territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  army  under  his  com-  [^'If.****^!^ 
mand  having  taken  possession  of  it,  it  became  necessary  that  government 
the  civil  government  of  the  territory  should  be  re-established,  of  Michl- 
and  the  former  officers  resume  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  ^*^ 
He  therefore  proclaimed,  that  all  appointments  and  commissions 
which  have  been  derived  from  British  officers  are  at  an  end ; 
that  the  citizens  are  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  previously  to  the  capitulation  made  by  general  Hull 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1812  ;  and,  until  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  known,  directed  that  all  persons  having  civil 
offices  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  at  the  period  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Detroit,  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appertaining 
to  their  offices  respectively. 

General  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  at  Detroit,  stating  that  Oct  16. 
an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  ^[|J*J{J^ 
the  tribes  of  Indians  called  Afiamis,  Weas,  Ottoways,  Chippe-  Indians, 
ways,  and  Wyandots,  preparatory  to  a  general  council  to  be  held 
with  these  different  tribes  ;  and  exhorting  all  citizens  living  upon 
the  frontiers  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Greneral  Harrison  of  the  army,  and  commodore  Perry  com- 17. 

mander  of  the  fleet  on  lake  Erie,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating,  ?"^l*°^ 
that  by  the  combined  operations  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  goremment 
under  their  command  those  of  the  enemy  witliin  the  upper  dis-  ?f  *  dUtrict 
trict  of  Upper  Canada  having  been  captured  or  destroyed,  and  canwC' 
this  district  being  now  in  quiet  possession  of  our  troops,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  for  its  government ;  and  therefore 
they  proclaimed  and  made  known,  "  that  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  as 
they  existed  or  were  in  force  at  the  period  of  their  arrival,  shall 
continue  to  prevail.     All  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  are 
to  resume  the  exercbe  of  their  functions ;  previously  taking  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as 
long  as  they  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  country." 

The  United  States  squadron,  chased  by  commodore  Hardy 
with  a  superior  naval  force,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of 

1  Letter  of  bri^dier  general  Boyd  to  general  Wilkinson,  dated  **  Camp,  near 
Cornwall,  Nov.  12  ; "  and  of  major  Willanson  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  dated 
**  Head  Quarters,  French  Mills,  adjoining  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  No* 
▼ember  16, 1313."  NUes,  v.  266,  233,  252.— The  whole  American  army,  after 
the  action  of  Williamsbui^,  recrossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  took  up  winter 
quarters  at  French  Mills. 
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1813.    New  London,  where  the  decayed  and  feeble  state  of  the  fortifi- 
N^-v''^w/  cations  afibrded  a  precarious  defence.     The  menacing  appear^ 
N.  London   ance  of  the  British  squadron  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
a*Biiti*h^^  and  the  strong  probability  that  the  town  would  be  destroyed  in 
fleet  the  conflict  which  was  long  expected,  produced   among  the 

inhabitants  the  greatest  consternation.     In  this  moment  of  alamiv 
the  major  general  of  the  3d  division,  and  the  brigadier  general 
of  the  3d  brigade,  considered  themselves  justified,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  citizens,  in  summoning  the  militia  to  their  assisl- 
Measuresof  ance.     Governor  Smith  of  Connecticut  approved   tlieir  proce- 
defence.      Jure,  and  immediately  forwarded  supplies,  and  adopted  measures 
of  defence.     ^'  On  this  occasion,"  said  the  governor  to  the  legis- 
lature, ''  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it  became 
my  duty  pursue.     The  government  of  Connecticut,  the  last  Id 
invite  hostilities,  should  be  the  first  to  repel  aggression.''^ 
Not.  3.  Major  general  Jackson  detached  general  Cofiee  with  a  part  of 

fcSed'by"  ^*^  brigade  of  cavalry  and  mounted  riflemen,  to  destroy  Tallis- 
gen.  Co^e.  hatches,  where  a  considerable  force  of  the  hostile  Creeks  wis 
concentrated.  The  order  was  promptly  executed.  On  the  2d 
of  November,  after  an  engagement  between  about  900  of  Cofiee's 
brigade  with  the  Indians  at  Tallushatches  towns,  186  of  the 
enemy  were  found  dead  in  the  field,  and  a  number  of  otherii 
killed  in  the  woods,  not  found.  General  Cofifee  had  5  men 
killed,  and  41  wounded,  a  number  with  arrows.  ^^  This,*'  the 
general  observes,  ^'  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the 
enemy's  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  which  is  used  after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  i 
leisure  time  for  loading  offers."^ 
£?!.«  ^^"  ^'^®  request  of  congress,  that  the  president  recommend  i 

"'"  day  of  Public  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  "  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  religious  solemnity,  and  the 
ofiering  of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  these  States,  his  blessing  on  their  arms,  and  the 
speedy  restoration  of  peace,"  the  president,  by  prcclamation, 
appointed  the  second  Thursday  in  September.  That  day  vas 
accordingly  observed  in  the  United  States. 

1  Governor  Smith's  Speech  to  the  eeneral  assembly  of  Coonecticiit,  at  the 
session  of  October  ISIS,  and  bis  MS.  Letter  to  the  author.  Se«  1914. — The 
first  of  the  above  occurrences  was  early  in  June. — Information  of  these  pn>- 
cecdinfTS,  and  of  subsequent  operations  at  New  London,  was  duly  tnuismicteA 
to  the  general  government,  and  the  instructions  of  the  president,  were  requested. 
The  governor  received  assurances  from  the  national  executive,  that  measoret 
would  be  taken  to  put  the  fortifications  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harhaw  of 
New  London,  into  a  respectable  state  of  defence ;  that  die  wares  of  the  mifitia 
thus  called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  should  be  paid  fron 
the  national  treasury ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  liqmdatii^  aai 
discharging  the  accounts  of  the  commissary  and  quarter  master  d^MitBeaSi. 

•  Letter  of  brigadier  gwenl  Coflee»  in  Nilea*  Register. 
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The  president  again  recommended  to  congress,  that  an  etkc"    1818. 
tual  embargo  on  exports  be  immediately  enacted ;  and  an  em-  n^-v^^ 
bargo  act  was  passed. 

The  British  under  rear  admiral  Cockbumi  on  the  3d  of  May,  Hanode 
took  possession  of  Havre  de  Grace  in  Maryland,  plundered  and  ^'^^^ 
burned  it. 

The  armed  vessels  Growler  and  Eagle  from  Lake  Champlain,  Growler 
after  a  smart  action  on  tlie  3d  of  June,  were  taken  by  the  British  ^^  ^^•S^ 
gun  boats  and  detachments  from  the  garrison  of  Isle  aux  Noix. 
On  the  8th  of  October  commodore  Cliauncey  captured  5  British 
vessels,  part  of  a  fleet  which  had  left  York  with  troops  on  board 
bound  to  Kingston.  Among  the  captured  vessels  were  the  late 
United  States  schooners  Julia  and  Growler.  The  prisoners 
amounted  to  nearly  100. 

Fort  George  was  now  under  the  command  of  general  M'Clure.  F.  Geoige 
His  force  consisted  entirely  of  militia,  whose  time  of  service  had  Sy^^it^A^ 
nearly  expired,  and  by  the  10th  of  December  their  number  was  mericans. 
80  reduced,  that  on  a  consultation  of  officers,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  place  was  no  longer  tenable.     The  British,  in 
considerable  force,  were  already  on  their  march.     The  general, 
having  blown  up  the  fort,  had  scarcely  time  to  pass  the  river 
Niagara  before  the  British  appeared.     Previous  to  his  retreat 
he  set  fire  to  Newark,  a  handsome  village  situated  below  the  ji^^,^,^ 
fort.    He  had  received  authority  from  the  government  to  destroy  burnt, 
that  village,  if  it  became  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  fort ; 
but,  misconceiving  the  orders,  he  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
to  retire  with  their  effects,  and  left  the  village  in  flames.     This 
act,  which  excited  great  dissatisfaction,  was  no  sooner  known  to 
the  government,  than  it  was  disavowed. 

Fort  Niagara,  commanded  by  captain  Leonard,  was  surprised  F.  Niagara 
on  the  19th  of  December  by  colonel  Murray,  with  about  400  ^®'*' 
men.   Of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nearly  300,  not  more  than  20 
made  their  escape.     The  enemy  proceeded  wiih  fire  and  sword 
to  lay  waste  the  Niagara  frontier.    On  the  30ih  a  British  detach-  Buffido 
ment  landed  at  Black  Rock,  and  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  which  barm, 
village  was  soon  after  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  third  brigade  of  the  third  division  of  the  Vermont  militia 
having  been  ordered  from  its  frontiers  for  the  defence  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  governor  Chittenden  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  such  portions  of  the  militia  as  were  doing  duty  in  the 
state  of  New  i  ork,  forthwith  to  return  to  the  respective  places  of 
their  usual  residence.^ 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Intemper-  Society. 
ance  was  instituted. 

1  American  State  Papen,  v.  504.    Niles'  Register,  y.  278. 
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1813*  A  minion  at  Bombay,  in  India,  was  commenced  mider  the 
direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  fi>r  Foreign 
Missions. 

In  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity  there  were  now  runiung  aboot 
90t)0  spindles  in  the  cotton  manufactories ;  1500  or  2000  more 
were  to  go  mto  operation  before  the  first  of  January.^ 

The  steam  boat  Vesuvius,  140  feet  keel,  400  tons  burden, 
was  launched  at  Pittsburg,  designed  as  a  r^ular  trader  betweea 
the  Falls  of  Ohio  and  New  Qrmns. 
fflm.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 

evening  of  22d  of  November,  which  continued  ontd  three  in  the 
morning,  and  consumed  between  300  and  400  houses* 

Robert  Proud  died,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Benjanun 
Rush,  aged  68 ;'  Jdm  Andrews,  in  his  67tfa  year  ;^  Robert  R. 

I  Noes'  Rec&iter.  ^  Three  yevi  a«>  we  did  not  make  a  fhretd."  In  tibe 
nefghboinliood  i^  Providenee,  Kliode  Itland,  there  were  not  leee  then  ISOjOM 
epiodlee.  These  spindles  mtke  110,000  lbs.  of  yim  eeeh  week,  and  f.ensaiw> 
eboat  6,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  annnm.    lb. 

a  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Robert  Proud,  Author  of  <«Tbe  His- 
tory of  Pennsylyania,**  bw  Chailes  West  Tlionipson,  in  Blemoirs  of  the  VBtL 
Society  of  Pennsylyania,  i.  889^—408. 

9  Benjamhi  Riish,  MJi.  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Fhiladelphiay  and  ednfeted 
et  Piinceton  Colkuge,  wliere  he  recdyed  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  eite  in  ITOO. 
Hafing  devoted  the  next  six  years  of  his  life  to  die  stody  of  medidne,  imder 
tiie  directton  of  Dr.  Redman,  he  went  to  Edinbtugh  in  1706  to  proeeeote  Us 
studies  at  the  uoiyersity,  and  was  thme  sraduatedif .n.  in  ItBS.  In  1768  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistiy  fan  tiie  CoUese  of  Fhiladdphia ;  and  became 
eminent  as  a  professor  and  a  pracdtioner.  But  be  did  not  confine  his  attentton 
and  pursuits  either  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  to  the  duties  of  hie  professor" 
ship.  He  took  a  deep  faiterest  in  die  American  reyolution,  fai  the  independence 
of  nis  country,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  of  government  for 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  melioration  of  the  constitution  of  his  own  state. 
In  the  congress  of  1776  he  was  a  representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  subscnbed  the  memorable  instrument  of  Independence.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  physician  general  of  the  militarv  hospital  for  the  middle  department ; 
and  in  1787  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  active  and  zealous  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  relidon,  of  humanity  and  piety.  In  1S08  he  zealously 
engaeed  with  Mr.  Robert  Kalston  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Bible  Society 
wmcn  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  a  constitution  for  it ;  and  the 
numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations  which  do  honour  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  bear  testimony  to  his  philanthropy  and  piety.  Alden's 
Collection,  v.  ^rt.  982.    Thacher*s  American  Medical  Biography. 

^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  pnest  by  the  hishop  of 
London  in  1767,  and  appointed  missionary  to  Lewiston,  in  Delaware.  He  after- 
wards succeeded  Mr.  Thompson,  as  missionary  at  Yorktown  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  at  a  later  period  was  rector  of  St  John's,  in  Maryland,  where  he  continued 
until  the  revolution ;  and  next  had  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas.  In 
1786  he  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  (he  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  1789,  when  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  union 
of  the  Institution  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ho  was  appointed  vice 
provost  and  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  in  1810  succeeded  Dr.  McDow- 
ell, as  provost.  He  published  Elements  of  Logic,  which  passed  through  several 
editions.    Jenniaon's  MS.  Biography. 
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Livingston,  in  his  66th  year;^  Theophilus  Parsons,  aged  63;*     1813. 
and  John  Eliot,  aged  69  years.^  >*^'v-*^ 

1814. 

Indian  hostilities  continued  at  the  sotrtb.     General  Andrew  ExMditloo 
Jackson,  with  a  body  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  joined  by  be-  f^"y  '^ 
tween  200  and  300  friendly  Indians,  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  TaUapota* 
made  an  excursion  in  January  against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the 
waters  of  the  Tallaposa.     In  the  several  engagements  in  this 
expedition  the  American  loss  was  28  killed,  and  75  wounded, 
4  mortally;  189  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  found  dead.^-^On  Battle  with 
the  27th  of  January  a  battle  was  foueht  between  the  Americans  ^^^^C"***^ 
under  general  Floyd,  and  the  Creek  Indians.    The  Indians  were 
defeated  with  great  loss. 

Captain  Holmes,  of  the  24th  United  States  regiment  of  infan-^ 
try,  with  a  party  of  about  160  rangers  and  mounted  men,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  21st  of  February,  against  some  of  the  enemy's 
posts  in  Upper  Canada.     On  the  4th  of  March  he  bad  a  severe 
action  with  the  British  at  Longwood,  on  the  river  Thames.  MaFcb4» 
Having  disposed  his  troops  in   the  most  Judicious  manner,  he  LSSnlroocL 
firmly  waited   the   enemy's  approach.     The  attack  was  com- 
menced at  the  same  moment  on  every  point,  with  savage  yells, 
and  the  sound  of  bugles.     The  British,  after  an  hour  of  hard  BritliB  db- 
fighting,  ordered  a  retreat.     Their  loss  in  this  battle,  according  ****** 
to  their  own  statement,  was  65  killed  and  wounded,  beside  In- 


1  Mr.  Livingston  died  at  Clermont,  his  countiy  seat  on  the  Hudson.  He  had 
been  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  minister  of  the  United  States  to  France. 
He  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  employed  its  energies  upon  objects  of  Uie 
highest  utility. 

^  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  of  Byfield  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Falmouth  (now  Portland),  but  soon  removed  to  Newbury  Port.  He  was  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  his  profession.  In  1806  he 
succeeded  judge  Dana  as  chief  justice,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  m  Boston,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  An  in- 
teresting sketch  of  liis  character  is  drawn  by  judge  Parker,  in  an  Address  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  1818. 

3  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  New  North  church  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot,  who  was  respectable  for  his  learning,  and  estimable  for 
his  virtues.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  a  brief 
account  of  the  First  Settlers,  and  other  eminent  Characters,  among  the  Magis- 
trates, Ministers,  Literary,  and  Worthy  Men,  in  New  England  ;  of  some  occa- 
sional Sermons ;  and  of  several  articles  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Of  that  Society  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  the  first  Corresponding  Sccretaiy.  Of  his  publication  in  the  Society's  Col- 
lections the  most  important  is,  **  Ecclesiasticsd  History  of  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth,  including  Biography  of  several  Ministers."  An  interesting  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Eliot  is  inserted  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  211—248. 

4  Letter  of  major  general  Jackson  in  Niles'  Register. 
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Descent  of 
the  British 
apoQ  Sfty- 
Ixook. 


Adninl 
Coehnne*8 
declantioQ 
of  blockade* 


June  29. 
Counter 
I>roclaina- 
cion. 


dtans.    The  American  loss  was  one  non  commisaioned  oflicer 

and  6  privates.^ 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  Bridsh  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  American  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Of  this  intention 
demonstration  was  made  by  their  descent  upon  Pettipauge,  and 
the  destruction  whicli  followed  in  that  harbour.  Early  in  April, 
a  number  of  British  barges,  supposed  to  contain  about  220  men, 
entered  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  passed  up  7  or  8  aiileSy 
and  came  on  shore  at  a  part  of  Saybrook  called  Pettipauge, 
where  they  destroyed  about  25  vessels.  They  burned  4  ships, 
4  brigs,  4  schooners,  and  9  sloops,  owned  in  New  York,  Hart- 
ford, Middletown,  and  Pettipauge.  Guards  ^of  militia  were 
placed  without  delay  at  nearly  all  the  vulnerable  points  pn  the 
seaboard,  and  where  troops  could  not  be  stationed,  patrols  of 
yidettes  were  constantly  maintained.  Governor  Smith,  in  his 
speech  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  at  the  May  session,  re- 
ferring to  the  destruction  of  the  private  vessels  at  Saybrook^ 
observed  :  "  The  misfortune  is  imbittered  by  the  reflection,  that 
it  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  a  small  force  stationed 
in  Fort  Fenwick  at  the  entrance  of  Connecdcut  river.''  A  6:uard, 
authorized  by  the  United  States,  had  been  kept  up  at  that  posi 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  season,  but  was  dismissed  early  in 
December. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  admiral  Cochrane  declared,  in  ad-  . 
dition  to  the  ports  and  places  blockaded  by  admiral  Warren, 
all  the  remaining  ports,  harbours,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  inlets, 
oudets,  islands,  and  sea  coasts  of  the  IJnited  States,  from  Black 
Point  on  'Long  Island  Sound  to  the  northern  and  eastern  boun- 
daries between  the  United  Slates  and  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  to  be  in  a  stale  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade.* 

The  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  blockade,  proclaimed  by  the  enemy,  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  2000  miles  in  extent, 
to  be  incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect  by  any  adequate 
force  actually  stationed  for  the  purpose ;  and  forming  no  lawful 
prohibition  or  obstacle  to  such  neutral  and  friendly  vessels  as 
may  choose  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  United  States ;  and  strict- 
ly ordered  and  instructed  all  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the 


1  Brackenridge,  Hist,  of  the  War,  c.  14.  Shalliis.  Captain  Holmes  was  a 
brother  of  the  governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  *'  a  youth  of  the  most 
promising  talents." — "  The  whole  American  force  in  action,"  he  says,  "  con- 
sisted ot  150  rank  and  file,  of  whom  70  were  rangers.  The  enemy's  regulars 
alone  were  from  150  to  180  strong,  and  his  militia  and  Indians  fought  upon 
three  fronts  of  our  square."  Letter  of  A.  H.  Holmes  to  lieutenant  colonel  But- 
ler, dated  March  lOtli  at  Fort  Covington.  Hist.  Register.  For  his  good  con- 
duct in  this  action,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

9  American  State  Papers,  y.  App.  zxii. 
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United  States,  and  all  private  armed  vessels  commissioned  as     1814. 
privateers,  or  with  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  not  to  interrupt,  \^^/«^/ 
detain,  or  molest  any  vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers,  bound 
to  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  all  such  vessels  all  the  aid  and 
kind  offices  which  they  might  need  or  require.^ 

The  British  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  Fort  Oswego,  on  May  a. 
Lake  Ontario,  took  it,  and  having  destroyed  the  military  stores,  ^-  Otwego 
returned  to  the  shores  of  Canada  the  next  day.  ^^^^ 

The  pacification  in  Europe  offered  to  the  British  a  large  dis-  juiy. 
posable  force,  both  naval  and  military,  and  with  it  the  means  of  '^^  militia 
giving  to  tlie  war  in  America  a  character  of  new  and  increased  fof^fioe. 
activity  and  extent.     As  a  measure  of  precaution,  therefore,  the 

[>resident  deemed  it  advisable  "  to  strengthen  ourselves  on  the 
iue  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  the  principal  means  to  this  end 
would  be  found  in  the  militia,  to  invite  the  executive  of  certain 
states  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  a 
corps  of  93,500  men."     The  requisition  was  accordingly  made. 

The  hostile  movements  on  the  northern  frontier  were  now  be-  Nonbem 
coming  vigorous  and  interesting.     The  first  step  towards  future  irontier. 
operations  in  Canada,  and  for  the  recovery  of  Niagara,  it  was 
concluded  should  be  against  Fort  Erie.     That  fort  was  at  this 
time  commanded  by  captain  Buck,  with  about  170  men.     The 
American  force  now  collected,  under  the  command  of  general 
Brown,  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  regulars,  and  a  brigade. of 
New  York  volunteers,  under  generals  Porter  and  Swift,  together 
with  a  few  Indians.     On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  the  two  port  Eri« 
brigades  of  regulars  embarked  ;  general  Scott  with  the  first,  and  t«kea  by 
a  detachment  of  artillery  under  major  Hindman,  crossed  to  the  s***-""*^""** 
Canada  shore  below  Fort  Erie,  and  general  Ripley  with  the 
second  brigade,  above  the  fort.     Before  their  movements  were 
discovered,  the  British  garrison  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  after 
firing  a  few  ahot,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

It  was  next  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  attack  major  j^\j  5. 
general  Riall,  who  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  at  Chippewa.  Battle  of 
On  the  morning  of  the  4ih  of  July,  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  ^*"PP*^"^ 
regular  order  to  receive  the  enemy,  on  the  right  oi  Street's 
Creek,  within  two  miles  of  the  camp.     After  repeated  assaults 
from  the  British  and  a  brave  resistance  upon  this  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  succeeding  day,  general  Riall,  perceiving  that  an 
engagement  was  unavoidable,  issued  from  his  camp  with  his 
whole  force,  and  soon  appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  Street's 
Creek.     A  body  of  his  light  troops,  sent  to  the  left  of  the 
American  camp  to  turn  their  flank,  was  frustrated  by  the  volun- 

1  Americao  State  Papers,  ▼.  App.  zziii. 
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■ 

1814.    teen,  who,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  pompelled  diem  to  retire* 

\^v^^  While  pursuing  them  on  tne  Chippewa  road,  they  came  suddenly 

m  contact  with  the  main  body  ot  the  British.    At  this  instant, 

Seneral  Brown,  perceiving  that  they  were  severely  pressed,  or- 
ered  Scott's  brigade  and  Townson's  arullery  to  advance,  and 
draw  the  enemy  into  action  on  the  plains  of  Chippewa.  Here 
an  obstinate  and  sangubaiy  battle  was  fought,  in  the  result  of 
which,  pneral  Riall  was  compeUed  to  retire,  until  he  reached 
the  slopmg  ground  which  led  to  Chippewa,  when  the  British  fled 
in  contusion  to  their  entrenchments.  This  was  the  first  regular, 
pitched  batde ;  and  it  was  fought  with  great  jud^ent  and  codnesi 
on  both  sides.  The  loss  ot  the  Americans  m  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  338 ;  the  loss  of  the  Britiu»h  was  upwards  of 
MO,  of  whom  46  were  missing,  the  r^nainder  were  either  killed 
wounded.^ 
Jalf  tt.  A  veiy  destrucdve  battle  was  fought  at  Bridge  water,  near 

j^l^j!!!^  Niaraia  Falls,  between  the  Americans  under  general  Brown  and 
^mmu  the  JBritidi  under  general  Dnimmond. '  The  battle  lasted  (nnn 
four  m  the  afternoon  until  midnight.  The  loss  of  the  British,  m 
killed  and  wounded,  is  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  800,  ex- 
clusive of  200  regulars  and  20  oflicers,  prisoners;  that  of  the 
Americans,  in  lulled,  wounded,  and  missine,  was  bikn  600  to  700. 
The  British  general  Riall  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Americans  obtained  possession  of  the  battle  ground,  but 
retired  from  it  about  midnignt  to  their  encampment.* 
A^i^  14.  Fort  Erie  was  attacked  by  the  British  under  lieutenant  general 

SSff*     Dnimmond ;  but  after  a  severe  engagement  they  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  582  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     The 
Evieiiated.  American  loss  was  245.    The  fort  was  evacuated  by  the  Amejri- 
cans  on  the  5th  of  November. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron  of  between 
50  and  GO  sail  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak,  with  troops  destined 
for  the  auack  of  Washington,  tlie  capital  of  the  United  States. 

24.      A  body  of  5000  of  them  having  landed,  an  action  was  fought  at 

^wioBRt     Bladensburg,  six  miles  from  Washington.     General  Winder  com- 

i^^  manded  the  whole  American  force ;  commodore  Barney,  the 

flotilla.     The  British  were  commanded  by  major  general  Ross 

and  rear  admiral  Cockburn.     The  Americans  were  repulsed, 

and  the  British  advanced  toward  the  capital.     A  body  of  militia 

had  been  assembled  in  this  emergency,  but  the  president  and 

W«ihiQg-    heads  of  departments,  on  reviewing  the  force  brought  out  for 

too  takeot    defence,  despaired  of  success,  and  dispersed,     (jeneral  Ross,  at 

j^^cmp  to    ^g  \xe^i  of  about  700  men,  took  possession  of  Washington,  and 


1  Brackeniidge,  Hist.  War,  c.  16.    Nile§'  Register  [vi.  389.]  says,  the  British 
loss  was  514. 
9  Niles'  Register,  vi.  488. 
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buroed  the  capitol  or  senate  bou^,  tbe  president's  house,  and  1814. 
public  offices,  the  arsenal,  the  navy  yard,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Potowmack.  The  loss  of  the  oritish  in  this  expedition  was 
nearly  1000  naen,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  the  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  10  or  12  killed,  and  30  or  40  wounded. 
Commodore  Barney's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  himself 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  paroled  on 
the  field  of  battle  lor  his  bravery.  After  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington, the  British  army  re-embarked  on  board  the  fleet  in  the 
Patuxent,  and  admiral  Cockbum  moved  down  that  river,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Chesapeak.^  On  the  29th  of  August,  the 
corporation  of  Alexandria,  submitted  to  articles  of  capitulation,  Alex&ndria. 
and  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  British.  On  the  11th  of 
September  the  British  admiral  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patapsco,  14  miles  from  Baltimore,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war 
and  transports,  amounting  to  50  sail.  The  next  day,  6000  land 
forces  were  landed  at  North  Point,  and  commenced  their  march 
towards  the  city.     In  this  march,  when  the  foremost  ranks  were  < 

harassed  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  wood,  major  general  Ross  was 
mortaUy  wounded.     A  battle  was  fought  on  tliis  day  between  sept  i% 
the  armies.     The  American  forces,  the  militia  and  the  inhabi-  Battle  near 
tants  of  Baltimore,  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  were  compelled      ^*™®'** 
to  retreat.     The  British,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  retired  to  their  shipping  during  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  September. 

The  naval  operations  were  continued  with  various  success.  TheEuei: 
The  United  States  frigate  Essex,  commanded  by  commodore  <*P^**^ 
Porter,  after  a  desperate  action  on  the  28th  of  March,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  bay  o\  Valparaiso,  in  Stputh  America,  by  commodore 
Hillyar  in  the  Phoebe  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Cherub  sloop 
of  war.     The  loss  on  board  the  Essex  was  58  killed,  39  wound- 
ed severely,  27  slightly,  and  31  missing.     The  loss  on  board  the 
two  British  vessels  was  5  killed,  and  10  wounded  ;  but  both  were 
much  cut  up  in  their  hulls  and  rigging ;  the  Phoebe  could  scarce- 
ly be  kept  afloat  until  she  anchored  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  the 
next  morning. — Captain  Warrington,  in  the  United  States  sloop  of  Y^^ 
war  Peacock,  captured  the  British  brig  Epervier,  of  equal  force, 
in  45  minutes.     The  British  loss  was  18  killed,  and  13  wounded ; 
the  American,  2  wounded. — ^The  United  Slates  sloop  of  war 
Wasp  captured  the  British  sloop  of  war  Reindeer. — ^The  town  Eaitport 

1  NUes,  Reg.  vi.  442 — 444.  The  president,  and  the  ^retaries  of  war  and  of 
the  navy,  were  in  the  camp  the  evening  before  the  engagement ;  but  finding  tbo 
force  coUected  smaller  than  they  expected,  they  retired  to  the  city  to  make 
some  needful  arrangements.  All  the  public  papers,  with  the  specie  oi  the  banks 
iic,  were  removed.  Mrs.  Madison  left  her  home  but  a  litUe  while  before  the 
enemy  entered  Washington. 
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1814.    of  Eastport,  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  was  taken  by  a 

N^s,,^^/  force  consisting  of  7  sail,  under  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  in  the 

Aug.  9— 11.  Ramilies,  on  the  11th  of  July. — ^The  .British  under  Sir  Thomas 

gjjjjjgj°[   Hardy  bombarded  Stonington  in  Connecticut.    The  inhabitants 

sustained  the  bombardment  with  great  fortitude,  and  made  the 

most  valorous  defence.    The  loss  of  the  British  was  21  kiUed, 

and  upwards  of  50  wounded ;  of  the  Americans  only  6  were 

Sept.  1.       wounded. — The  British  took  peaceable  possession  of  Castine  on 

^^••*^*      the  Penobscot,  with  a  large  naval  force,  on  the  1st  of  September. 

—  11.      — Captain  Macdonough  with  the  American  fleet,  after  an  action 

^S?S!p-  ^^  ^  *^®""  ^"^  ^^  minutes,  on  Lake  Charaplain,  oflT  Platts- 
tures  a  burg,  captured  the  British  souadron  commanded  by  commodore 
^^jjj^  Downie;  and  Sir  George  rrevost  was  compelled  by  general 
"^       ^     Macomb  to  retire  with  his  army,  amounting  to  14,000  men,  from 

Plattsburg. 
Dec  25.  The  British,  having  effected  a  landine  at  the  extreme  pcnnt  <A 

n^oSmL.  ^''^^T*^  canal,  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  6  miles 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Greneral  Jackson,  the  American 
commander  in  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  from  diat  quarter, 
had,  but  one  hour  before  he  received  this  mtelligence,  ordered 
500  men,  under  the  command  of  Inspector  general  Hayne,  to 
take  post  on  Villery's  canal.  Major  Tatam  and  Mr.  lAKmr  had 
'  been  ordered  to  precede  this  command,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connoitering,  and  were  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  when,  to 
their  astonishment,  they  found  the  British  in  possession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  According  to  previous  arrangements, 
signal  guns  were  fired,  and  all  the  troops  of  the  diflferent  can- 
tonments were  placed  under  arms,  ready  to  move  against  the 
enemy. 

To  prevent  a  surprise  of  the  city  before  he  should  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  forces,  he  ordered  colonel  Hayne,  with  the  light 
troops,  consisting  of  the  Mississippi  dragoons  and  two  companies 
of  riflemen,  to  advance,  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and,  if  found  advancing,  to  check  bis  advance,  so  as  to  enable 
the  commander  in  chief  to  collect  and  concentrate  his  forces. 
This  duty  was  promptly  performed,  without  meeting  with  oppo- 
sition. The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  amount  to 
2000  men ;  and  were  so  reported  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
The  troops  in  advance  halted  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  jdned  by  the  main  body  of  the  army  a  little 
after  sunset.  The  order  for  batde  was  given.  Commodore 
Patterson  and  captain  Henley  were  directed  to  drop  down  the 
river  with  the  schooner  Caroline ;  come  to  anchor  opposite  the 
enemy's  position;  and  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  bring  on  the  action. 
The  main  army,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front  at  8  o'clock ; 
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and  brigadier  general  Coffee's  mounted  riflemen,  supported  by     1814. 
major  Hind's  <&agoons,  bad  orders  to  turn  his  flank  and  gain  his  s^^-v^^ 
rear. 

The  enemy's  position  was  at  some  distance  in  advance  of  the 
American  lioe,  his  right  towards  a  swamp,  his  left  renting  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  chain  of  centinels  very  closely  posied  in  front 
of  his  camp,  supported  by  strong  pickets.  At  half  past  7,  the 
battle  was  brought  on,  as  had  been  arranged,  by  commodore 
Patterson  and  captain  Henley.  This  attack  produced  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Americans,  and  caused  much  confusion  in 
the  British  ranks.  At  8  o'clock,  the  main  army  advanced  in  line 
of  battle  upon  the  enemy.  *  About  half  after  8,  brigadier  general 
Cofiee's  men  commenced  their  attack ;  and  about  9,  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  of  about  an 
hour,  the  British  were  withdrawn  from  all  then:  positions.  The  l/>umtl» 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  great ;  but  that  of  the  British  much  ^^^ 
more  severe.  The  number  ot  the  Americans,  regulars  and 
irregulars,  engaged  in  the  battle,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
1500;  and  that  of  the  British  at  about  6000.  The  result  ot^^^"^ 
this  battle  was  the  saving  of  New  Orleans.^ 

At  this  perilous  and  alarming  crisis,  some  of  the  Northern  Connilt*- 
states  held  a  consultation.  The  misunderstanding  between  the  c^^ 
national  executive  and  the  executives  of  these  states  on  the  re« 
quisition  of  the  militia  to  be  placed  under  officers  of  the  president's 
appointment,  embarrassed  the  measures  of  the  state  governments* 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  were  at  this  time 
destitute  of  the  protection  of  the  national  troops,  and  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  an  incensed  enemy,  with  scarcely  any  other  than  their 
own  resources,  and  these  continually  diminishing  by  an  onerous 
system  of  taxation  for  the  national  treasury.  The  alarm  and 
horror  of  the  people  were  immeasurably  excited,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  tlie  state  governments  was  proportionablv  great.  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general  court  of  that 
commonwealth ;  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  was  about  to  hold 
its  usual  semiannual  session  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies  met,  what  should 
be  done  in  this  unexampled  state  of  affairs  became  a  subject  of 
most  solemn  deliberation.  To  insure  unity  of  views  and  concert 
in  action,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed  a  '  Confer- 
ence' by  delegates  from  the  legislatures  of  the  New  England 
states  and  of  any  other  states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure. 
Their  resolution  for  this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter  accom- 
panying it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  these 

1  <'  A  hrief  account  of  the  battle,"  written  by  colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne>  at  the 
request  of  nujor  general  JackMn.    Garden. 
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1814.  delegates  was  merely  to  devise  and  recommend  to  the  states, 
N^-^^^^w/  measures  for  their  security  and  defence,  and  such  measures  as 
were  ''  not  repugnant  to  their  federal  obligations  as  members  of 
the  Union."  The  proposition  was  readily  assented  to,  and  the 
delegates  appointed  in  pursuance  of  it  met  at  Hartford  on  tbe 
15th  of  December  following. 
Recomineii-  The  Convention  recommended,  1.  That  the  States  they  re- 
datioDs.  present  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  *'  forcible 
draughts,  conscriptions  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  tbe 
constitution  of  the  United  States."  2.  That  an  earnest  applica- 
tion be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  requesting 
their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  States  separately, 
or  in  concert,  may  assume  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  tbor 
territory  against  the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
'  taxes  collected  within  the  States  be  appropriated  to  this  object 
3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized  by  law  to  employ 
the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting  any  state 
requesting  it,  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That 
several  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
calculated  in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  ojf 
which  they  complain,  be  proposed  by  the  States  they  represent 
for  adoption  either  by  the  State  Legislatures,  or  by  a  Conventioa 
chosen  by  the  people  of  each  State.  Lastly,  That  if  the  appli- 
cation of  these  States  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and 
the  defence  of  these  States  be  still  neglected,  it  would  in  their 
opinion  be  expedient  for  tbe  Legislatures  of  tlie  several  States  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  Convention,  to  meet  at  Boston  in 
June,  with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  the  exigency  of  a 
crisis  so  momentous  may  require. 

The  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  in  the  aggrieved  states,  was 
alike  seasonable  and  salutary.  The  very  proposal  to  call  a  con- 
vention, and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  men  delegated  to  chat 
trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  tliis  body  upon  tbe 
national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  after  tbe 
adjournment  of  the  convention  and  the  publication  of  their  re- 
port, an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  n^onal  legislature,  and 
received  the  signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring 
him  to  "  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  corps 
of  troops  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized, 
and  officered  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  States,  to  be 
''  employed  in  the  State  raising  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  State, 
and  not  elsewhere  except  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  of 
the  State  raising  the  same."  Before  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Wasbbg- 
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ton,  a  bill  passed  the  senate,  providiog  for  the  payment  of  the     1814. 
troops  and  militia  already  called  into  service  under  the  authority   v^^v^^^ 
of  the  States.     The  arrival  of  the  Treaty  of  peace  at  this  junc- 
ture, arrested  all  farther  proceedings.^ 

Governor  Claybome  of  Louisiana,  receiving  information  that  Gov.  Clay- 
a  number  of  individuals  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  that  ^JJjf'joiJJ^ 
state  were  engaged  in  raising  troops  and  preparing  the  means  for 
an  hostile  incursion  into  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas,  with 
a  view  of  aiding  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Spain  in 
and  over  that  province,  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  cautioning  the  people  of  Louisiana  against  being  con- 
cerned in  any  such  unauthorized  expedition,  or  in  any  manner 
giving  aid  or  countenance  to  it,  repugnant  to  the  views  of  the 
general  government,  and  contrary  to  law. 

At  a  general  court  martial,  ordered  by  the  president  of  the  Trial  of 
United  States,  holden  at  Albany,  major  general  William  Hull  6«°'  ^"^ 
was  tried  on  several  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his  ad- 
vanced age,  the  court  earnestly  recommended  him  to  the  mercy 

1  The  convention  was  considered  as  the  committees  of  three  state  legisla- 
tures, appointed  to  confer  upon  a  question  deeply  affecting  their  common 
interest,  and  report  their  opinion  and  advice.  The  only  exception  to  a  state 
appointment  was  the  attendance  of  three  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Grafton  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  county  of  Windham  in  VermonL  It 
is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  was  extensively  felt 
The  minority  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress  entered  a  protest 
against  the  declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Randolph  and  other  independent  members 
pronounced  the  war  to  be  as  inexpedient  as  it  was  unjust ;  denied  that  any 
reasonable  hopes  of  attaining  by  arms  the  alleged  object  of  the  war,  could  be 
entertained ;  and  represented  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  as  an  additional 
reason  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  As  early  as  the  5th  oi  June,  1812,  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  adopted  a  memorial  to  congress 
against  the  impending  war.  Governor  Smith,  in  his  speech  to  the  legislature 
in  October,  1812,  said:  **  The  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  upon 
this  momentous  subject  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Their  disapprobation  of  the 
war  was  publicly  declared  through  the  proper  oi^an,  shortiy  afler  hostilities 
commenced,  accompanied  with  an  assurance  that  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  constitution  should  nevertheless  be  strictiy  fulfilled.  If  no  event  has  oc- 
curred to  vary  their  opinion,  the  highest  evidence  is  furnished  of  fidelity  to  their 
engagements.  They  have  pursued  that  honourable  course  which  regards  equally 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
own  government"  In  June,  1813,  the  legislature  of  Aiassachusetts  adopted  a 
Remonstrance  against  the  war.  Governor  Chittenden  of  Vermont,  in  his  speech 
to  the  legislature  12  October,  1813,  observed,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  considered  the  war  at  least  doubtful  "  as  to  its  expedience,  or  justice, 
especially  its  present  continuance ; "  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  ordered 
home  the  militia  that  were  doing  service  out  of  the  state.  In  January,  1814, 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  "  representing  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  state,"  sent  an  address  to  the  president  and  congress  *'  on  the 
awful  condition  of  national  affairs,  and  the  exposed  and  defenceless  situation 
in  which  the  state  of  Maryland  has  been  hitherto  left  by  the  general  government, 
under  the  impending  calamities  of  war."  Procce<lings  of  the  Convention. 
Journals  of  Congress.  Official  communications  of  the  Governors  of  several 
States.  Otis'  Letters  [written  as  "  an  historical  m«moir "]  in  defence  of  the 
Convention.    MS.  Letter  of  governor  Smith. 
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of  die  president  of  the  United  States.  The  sentence  of  die 
court  was  approved  by  the  president,  and  the  executioQ  of  k 
remitted.^ 

A  treaty  was  held  with  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  at  Green- 
ville on  the  22d  of  July.  They  bound  themselves  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Great  Britain  and 
the  hostile  Indians,  and  to  make  no  peace  with  either  witboot 
the  consent  of  the  United  States.' 

Among  the  goods  of  the  prize  brig  Falcon,  sent  into  Batb,  m 
Mame,  by  the  America  of  Salem,  there  were  about  900  Bibles 


1  Niles'  Register,  vi.  1S4— 162,  where  the  entire  Trial  is  inserted.  Geoori 
Hull's  Defence,  addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States.  lb.  846— ML 
Memoirs  of  the  Campaisn  of  the  North  Western  Army  of  the  United  Statei; 
A.  p.  1S12,  by  William  Hull,  late  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  IbGchigan,  and 
Brigadier  General  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1624.  Tht 
recital  of  a  few  facts  from  the  Memoirs  of  this  veteran  officer,  who  gave  lib 
most  decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  patriotism  in  the  war  of  the  revohitio^ 
seems  due  to  his  character  and  memory,  as  well  as  to  the  fideliCy  of  faistoiy. 
From  the  message  of  the  president  to  congress,  after  the  termination  of  Ihs 
campaign,  it  appears,  says  general  Hidl,  there  were  four  objects  for  wfai^  lib 
forces  were  sent  to  Detroit  under  my  command.  1.  With  a  general  view  to  thi 
security  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  2.  In  the  event  of  war,  to  make  sud 
operations  in  uppermost  Canada,  as  would  intercept  the  hoetile  inllfi»n«»^  </ 
Great  Britain  over  the  savages.  8.  To  obtain  the  command  of  the  lake,  m 
which  that  part  of  Canada  borders.    4.  To  cooperate  with  other  forces  in  ttet 

rirter.  General  Hull  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of  the  Biichigan  Territny. 
the  event  of  war,  it  was,  he  says,  perfectly  understood  to  be  his  opioisa^ 
*'  that  the  command  of  the  lakes  was  not  only  essential  to  a  successful  inTiMos 
of  the  enemy's  country,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  the  army  "  which  be  eoa- 
manded.  **  When  war  was  declared.  Great  Britain  had  four  or  ^ve  vemA  sf 
war  on  this  lake,  some  of  them  carrying  20  cannon,  besides  a  numbtf  of  ga» 
boats,  all  completely  armed  and  manned.  The  United  States  had  not  a  tumjb 
armed  vessel,  not  even  a  gun-boat  or  canoe."  The  general  "  did  not  ttttm 
information  of  the  war  until  fourteen  days  after  it  was  declared ;  the  BritM 
garrison  had  official  knowledge  of  it  four  or  five  days  sooner.*'  In  lepesftsi 
'*  official  communications  made  to  the  administration,"  he  "  stated,  that  if  mr 
was  declared,  without  the  command  of  the  lake,  Detroit,  MichiUimackinack,  aal 
Chicago,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.**  Aa 
"  armistice  or  cessation  of  hostilities  was  amed  to  by  general  Dearborn,  IIm 
senior  officer  of  the  army,  the  beginning  of  August."  This  enabled  the  eotmj 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  stations  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  coocentrati 
them,  and  his  other  troops  against  the  army  which  Hull  commanded. — ^  Tht 
waters  and  the  wilderness,"  says  the  general, "  were  enemies,  which,  in  IIm 
nature  of  things,  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  means  in  my  power.  I  had  as 
communication  with  my  country,  excepting  through  one  or  the  other  of  thesL 
The  first  was  obstructed  by  the  enemy's  na^,  the  other  by  his  savage  affies. 
Thus  it  appears,  my  communication  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  distant  aboat  SM 
miles  from  every  part  of  the  country  on  which  I  could  depend  for  re-enibie^ 
ments,  or  necessary  supplies." — Having  adduced  examples  of  celebrated  eoan 
manders  in  similar  situations,  he  cited  them,  he  sa3rs,  '*  for  no  other  puqNWt 
than  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that,  when  an  army  is  deprived  of  its  eonimimi- 
cation  with  its  magazines,  on  which  it  depends  for  its  necessary  suppUes,  and 
cannot  open  that  communication,  so  as  to  obtain  them,  its  fate  is  inevitable,  and 
it  becomes  the  du^  of  its  commander,  to  accept  the  best  terms  fiom  the  enemy, 
which  can  be  obtuned." 

s  NUes'  Reg.  vi.  889.    Tlie  children  and  squaws  were  to  remain  at  Gieeii- 
viUe,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
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in  the  Engb'sh  ftnd  Dutch  languages,  desired  by  the  British  and     1814^ 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  gratuitous  distribution  at  the  Cape  of  wv^*^ 
Good  Hope.     The  Bible  Society  of  Massachusetts  purchased 
the  Bibles  and  offered  to  return  them  to  the  British  Society,  but 
was  requested  by  that  Society  to  distribute  them  at  discretion. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  president,  by  recommendation  Fa»tap- 
of  congress  appointed  the  16th  clay  of  January,  for  a  day  of  P®'"*®*** 
Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  on  account  of  public  calamities 
and  war ;  which  day  was  observed  accordingly. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  his  Britannic  majesty  Treaty  of 
and  the  United  States  of  America  was  signed  at  Ghent,  by  the  ^"*^* 
respective  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  24th  of  December. 

The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  was  opened.^ 

The  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Education  Society,  were  instituted. 

The  Charter  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  published  by  order  of  the  general 
court. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Deaths. 
Washin^n,  aged  70  years  ;^  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Rum- 
lord)  died  in  France;^  Robert  Treat  Paine  died  at  Boston, 

1  The  namber  of  students  was  87.  A  valuable  building,  styled  the  Medical 
CoUese,  together  with  land  intended  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  has  been  purchased 
for  it  by  the  state. 

a  The  biography  of  this  early  and  distinguished  patriot  has  been  recently 
given  to  the  public  in  "  The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  with  contemporary  Letters, 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,"  by  James  T.  Austin.    Boston,  1828. 

a  Benjamin  Thompson  was  bom  in  Woburn,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1768,  of  re- 
•pectable  parents.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  2  or  3  years  of  age.  "  Such 
was  his  intense  application,  in  whatever  business  he  ensaged,  whether  nxral 
diversions,  or  scholastic  exercises,  that  he  devoted  his  wnde  soul,  and  never 
left  an^  thing  unfinished  or  incomplete."  Having  obtained  a  common  school 
education,  he  eagerly  commenced  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics. 
At  about  the  age  of  16,  his  guardian  placed  him  at  a  store  in  Salem.  In  1769 
OT  1770,  when  the  Lectures  in  Experimental  Philosophv  commenced  at  Cam- 
bridge, hearing  that  his  friend,  the  late  colonel  Baldwin  of  Woburn,  had  obtained 
liberty  to  attend  them,  he  requested  and  obtained  the  same  favour.  At  this  time 
he  made  many  experiments  in  mechanics,  and  some  successful  attempts  to  gain 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  explosive  power  of  gunpowder.  These  experi- 
ments may  have  occurred  to  him  in  making  those  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
he  afterward  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  About  the  year  1778 
he  taueht  a  school  at  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  widow  of  colonel  Rolfe,  whom  he  afterward  married.  In  an  excur> 
aion  to  Portsmouth,  he  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  governor  Wentwordi, 
who  soon  after  gave  him  the  offer  of  a  muor*s  commission.  Suspicions  of  his 
attachment  to  the  British  interest  induced  him  to  retire  to  Woburn  in  1774.  At 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  Kind's  troops  and  the  Americans 
in  April,  1776,  he  accompanied  his  pabiotic  friend  colonel  Baldwin  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  safe  from  surmises  about  his  own  patriotism,  he  observed  the 
martial  movements  of  the  army,  and  studied  military  tactics  and  the  art  of 
fortification.  Not  expecting  promotion  in  a  cause,  his  attachment  to  which 
Ittd  bec«i  suspected,  he  in  1776  went  to  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
embaiked  for  Boston  harbour,  and  in  Janoaiy  foMowingicft  America  for  Kngl>Ttd« 
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1814.    aged  83  years  ;^  William  Heath,  at  Roxbuiy,  a^ed  77  ;*  aad 

Ira  Allen,  at  Pbiladelpbiay  aged  62  years.^ 


Here  hU  patron  and  aftn-stuit  was  lord  Georee  SacldOe  Gemaune.  irfao  had  oc 
year  before  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  war  department.  Towrard  the  cait 
of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  qwe&'i 
Toyz\  American  dragoons,  and  came  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  raicins  ad 
formlnc  his  regiment :  but  the  termination  of  hostilitief  prerenting  the  exec«- 
tionot  his  commission,  he  retmned  to  Eng:land.  He  remained  in  Eocliaii 
mitii  1 784,  pursuing  his  farourite  studies ;  and  here  he  hesan  a  course  <^  pbil> 
sophical  experiments  on  such  subjects  as  concern  the  economy  of  life.  H« 
introduced  a  revision  of  the  militaiy  exercise,  and  efiected  a  very  imponot 
reformation  in  the  military  department.  He  was  knitted  by  the  kxa^  a( 
England  in  17^4,  before  he  left  that  country  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  la 
this  tour  he  passed  through  Flanders  into  Germanv,  and  was  introduoed  to  Ak 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  soon  after  made  him  chamberlain.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  .\cademies  of  Science  of  Munich  ud 
Manheim.  In  1786  the  kin^  of  Poland  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  Sl 
Stanislaus ;  and  the  year  following  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aeadeay 
of  Beriin.  In  17S8  he  was  appointed  major  general  of  cavalry,  and  privy  eooB- 
sellor  of  state.  Directed  by  the  Elector  to  adopt  the  necessary  mean^'for  a* 
ecuting  hi 9  various  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  army  and  o(  dit 
poor,  he,  in  n*<9,  established  the  house  of  Industry'  at  Manheim «  the  adminbie 
influence  of  which  is  well  known  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1 790  the  Mibtai; 
.Academy  was  established  under  his  direction,  and  the  celebrated  English  Gv- 
den  was  begun  in  the  environs  of  Munich.  In  1791  he  was  created  a  Count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  after  receiving  this  title,  he  chose  to  bear  ths 
name  01  Rumford,  which  was  the  original  name  of  Concord,  where  he  marriedi 
and  where  his  estate  was  situated.  In  1796,  after  an  absence  of  more  thai 
1 1  years,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  afterward  published  his  Esnni 
The  next  great  work  in  which  count  Rumford  engaged  was  the  *'  Royal  Inctitii- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,"  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  ldn|;r.  He  after- 
wards went  to  France,  and  died  there  at  hb  country  seat  of  .\uteuiL  He  made 
liberal  bequests  to  different  institutions  in  his  native  country,  particidaiiy  to 
Harvard  College,  and  the  .American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  See  I91C. 
An  eloquent  eulogy  on  tus  character  was  read  before  the  Institute  of  Franee 
by  M.  Chavier  3  January,  1815.  The  first  American,  from  the  third  Loodoa 
edition  of  his  "  Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical,"  was  prioled 
at  Boston  in  2  volumes,  1798. — Original  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Count  of  Rub- 
ford,  in  the  Literary  ftliscellany,  printed  at  Cambridge^  1805 ;  and  a  Baogiaphi* 
cal  Sketch,  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  1S2-L 

i  Robert  T.  Paine,  ll.d.  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1731,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1749.  About  the  year  1759  he 
settled  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Taunton.  During  the  period  of  the  revolutioa 
he  was  a  firm  and  powerful  supporter  of  the  rights  of  his  country.  In  1774  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  dech- 
ration  of  independence  in  1776.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  whick 
formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  committee  that  pie- 
parcd  a  daught  of  it.  He  was  attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth  under  tlai 
constitution  until  1790,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  held  the  office  until  1803.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retiiemcDt 
He  possessed  an  original  and  independent  mind,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  wit 
He  was  a  profound  lawyer,  and  eminently  upright. 

9  The  military  character  and  services  of  this  eariy  patriot  appear  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  **  Memoirs  of  Major  General  Heath,  written 
by  himself,"  Boston,  1798.  His  character  in  private  life  was  respectable  and 
estimable. 

3  Mr.  Allen  was  bom  at  Cornwall  in  Connecticut,  but  removed  early  to  Yer- 
mont  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  that  state,  and  had  a  share  in  all  the  to- 
multi  of  the  revolutionaiy  war,  and  in  forming  the  State  ConstituCioa.  la 
adjnitiiig  the  chdow  of  the  ndgfabouring  states  he  was  one  of  the  conuiusaoiwit 
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1816. 


The  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  betvreen  Great  Britain  and  the  Feb.  17. 
United  States,  concluded  at  Ghent,  was  ratified  by  the  president.  IT^^**^. 
By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  there  shall  fie<L°  ** 
be  a  firm  and  universal  peace,  between  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  United  States,  and  between  their  respective  countries, 
territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  without 
exception  of  places  or  persons ;  and  that  all  hostilities,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  shall  cease  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  both  parties.  By  the  third  article,  all  prisoners  of 
war  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  shall  be 
restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 
By  the  fourth  article,  the  decision  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  several  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy  was  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one 
to  be  appointed  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent 01  the  United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  event  of  the  two  commission- 
ers differing  upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
or  of  their  not  acting,  they  shall  make  report  or  reports  to  their 
respective  governments,  which  report  or  reports  they  agreed  to 
refer  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  then  named  for 
that  purpose,  and  engaged  to  consider  such  decision  to  be  final 
and  conclusive.  By  the  ninth  article,  the  United  States  engaged 
to  put  an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  with 
whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  pro- 
vided they  shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  against  the 
United  States ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  his  part,  entered 
into  a  correspondent  engagement  on  the  like  condition  of  their 
desisting  firom  all  hostilities  against  him  and  his  subjects.  The 
tenth  article  has  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  : 
"  Whereas  the  traffick  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote its  entire  abolition  ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object."  ^ 

for  Yennont,  in  whose  behalf  he  acted  a  decided  part.  He  published  the  Natural 
and  Political  History  of  Vermont,  with  a  Map  of  the  State,  8yo.  Lond.  1798 ; 
and  Statements  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Olive  Branch  (the  vessel  in  which 
be  was.  captured  on  his  return  from  Europe),  Philad.  1807.  Jennbon's  BIS. 
Bi<^;raphy. 
1  American  State  Papers,  1811— -1815,  pp.  656—665.    The  treaty  was  ngned 
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1815.  A  convention  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the  territories 

N^-^^^w/  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  signed  at 

Cornmer-  London  on  the  3d  of  July.     By  the  first  article,  a  reciprocal 

TentiM!  liberty  of  commerce  was  agreed  upon  between  the  territories^  of 


the  United  States  of  America  and  all  the  territories  of  his 
tannic  majesty  in  Europe.     This  convention  was  ratified  by  the 
president  on  the  22d  of  December.^ 

While  the  United  States  were  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace, 
their  attention  was  caUed  to.  a  new  theatre  of  war.  By  a  mes- 
sage from  the  president  to  the  house  of  representatives  with  a 
report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  it  appeared,  that  the  Dey  of 
of  Algiers.  Algiers  had  violently,  and  without  just  cause,  obliged  the  consul 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  American  citizens  in  Algiers,  to 
leave  that  place,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations ;  that  he  had  exacted  from  the  consul,  cmder 
pain  of  immediate  imprisonment,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which 
ne  had  no  just  claim ;  and  that  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrage 
had  been  followed  by  the  capture  of,  at  least,  one  American 
vessel,  and  by  the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a 
neutral  vessel ;  that  the  captured  persons  were  yet  held  in  cap- 
tivity, with  the  exception  of  two  of  them,  who  had  been  ran- 
somed ;  that  every  efibrt  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  others  had 
proved  abortive ;  and  that  there  was  some  reason  to  believe,  they 
were  held  by  the  Dey  as  means  by  which  he  calculated  to  extort 
from  the  United  States  a  degrading  treaty.  The  president  ob- 
served, that  the  considerations,  which  rendered  it  unnecessaiy 
and  unimportant  to  commence  hostile  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  Unitea  States,  were  now  terminated  by  the  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  which  opens  the  prospect  of  an  active  and  valuable 
trade  of  their  citizens  within  the  range  of  the  Algerine  cruisers ; 
and  recommended  congress  to  the  consideration  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  an  act,  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  and  of  such  pro- 
visions as  might  be  requisite  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  to  a 
successful  issue.^ 
War  de-  A  committee  of  congress  to  whom  was  referred  a  bill  "  for 

ciared  a-      the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the 
^en.  Algerine  cruisers,"  after  a  statement  of  facts,  concluded  their 


at  Ghent  24  December,  1814,  by  Gambier,  Henry  Goulburn,  William  Adams, 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  J.  A.  Bayard,  H.  Clay,  Jona.  Russell,  Albert  Gallatin,  plenipoteDtiaiies 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

1  American  State  Papers,  xi.  14 — 19.  This  convention  was  »gned  by  Jolm 
Q.  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  by  F.  J.  Robinson,  Henry  Goulburn,  William  Adams,  ple- 
nipotentiaries on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

9  American  State  Papers,  1811—1816,  pp.  666—668. 
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report  by  expressing  their  united  opinion,  "  that  the  Dey  of  Al-  1815. 
giers  considers  his  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  at  an  end,  v^»v^^^ 
and  is  waging  war  with  them."  ^  In  March,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Algerines.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  commodore  Bain- 
bridge.  The  squadron  in  advance  on  that  service,  under  com- 
modore Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  seeking  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  then 
cruising  in  thai  sea,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships, 
one  of  them  the  principal  ship,  commanded  by  the  Algerine 
admiral.  The  American  commander,  after  this  demonstration  of  .  . 
skill  and  prowess,  hastened  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  where  he  able  peace.' 
readily  obtained  peace,  in  the  stipulated  terms  of  which,  the 
rights,  and  honour  of  the  United  States  were  particularly  con- 
sulted by  a  perpetual  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey,  of 
all  pretensions  of  tribute  from  them.  The  impressions  thus  made, 
strengthened  by  subsequent  transactions  with  the  regencies  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the  larger  force  which 
followed  under  commodore  Bainbridge,  and  by  the  judicious 
precautionary  arrangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  afibrded 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  the  valuable  portion 
of  the  American  commerce  which  passes  within  reach  of  the 
Barbary  cruisers.^ 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  president,  having  received  in-  ProcUma- 
formation  that  sundry  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  ^^^ 
residents  within  the  same,  and  especially  within  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  were  conspiring  together  for  a  military  expedition  or 
enterprise  against  die  dominions  of  Spain,  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace,  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  and  enjoin- 
ing all  faithful  citizens  against  any  participation  in  those  unlawful 
enterprises,  and  commanding  all  persons  concerned  in  them  to 
cease  all  farther  proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  their  peril. 

The  president  recalled  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  great  Roadi  and 
importance  of  establishing  throughout  our  country  the  roads  and  "'^^^ 
canals  which  can  best  be  executed  under  the  national  authority  ; 
observing,  that  considerations  of  political  economy  are  strength- 
ened "  by  the  political  effect  of  these  facilities  for  intercommuni- 
cation, in  bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together  the  various 
parts  of  our  extended  confederacy." 

The  guard  of  the  depot  at  Dartmoor  in  England,  by  order  of  Massacre  at 
the  agent,  fired  upon  the  American  prisoners,  and  killed  7  and  i>art™oo' 
wounded  60  of  them.     The  prince  regent,  by  his  minister  lord 

1  American  State  Papers,  1811^1815,  pp.  667—670.    The  Presideot's  mes- 
sase  was  sent  to  the  house  28  February. 
9  Message  of  the  President  to  CongreM,  8  December,  1815. 
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Alg^rinei. 


Canal. 


Hanrard 
Coll^i 


1815.  Castlereagh,  in  a  communication  to  the  Ameiican  ministers  at 
London,  expressed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  his 
deep  lamentation  of  this  unhappy  occurrence,  and  his  desire  to 
make  a  compensation  to  the  widows  and  famifa'es  of  the  sufferers.^ 

On  the  4th  of  July  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers. — On  the  2d  of  September  a  treaty 
was  made  between  the  United  States  and  eight  Indian  tribes  at 
Detroit. 

An  Algerine  frigate,  of  44  guns  and  600  men,  and  an  Algerine 
brig  of  war,  surrendered  to  the  American  squadron  on  the  18th 
of  June. 

A  water  intercourse  with  Concord  in  New  Hampshire  was 
opened  by  way  of  the  canals  on  the  Merrimack.  The  first  boat 
ot  the  Merrimack  company  arrived  at  the  landing  at  Concord  on 
the  23d  of  June.* 

The  office  of  College  Professor  of  Greek  was  established  in 
Harvard  College,  and  John  Snellins  Popkin,  d.d.  was  inaugu- 
rated Professor.  A  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature,  was  also 
founded,  and  Edward  Everett,  p.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  College  was  erected  in  Boston.  At 
this  college  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  in  Cambridge  give  lectures  three  months  in  the  year. 
The  building  contains  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  preparations, 
the  chemical  apparatus,  the  apparatus  and  specimens  used  in 
midwifery  and  materia  medica,  and  the  medical  library — belong- 
bg  to  the  University.' 

The  North  American  Review  was  commenced  at  Boston.^ 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  formed. — ^American 
missionaries  sailed  from  Newburyport  for  Ceylon. 

The  prize  ship  General  Wellesley  was  wrecked  off  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  January,  and  between  60  and  60  Lascars  and 
Seapoys  (nearly  the  whole  of  the  crew)  were  drowned.  The 
Sylph,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Island,  and 
of  117  souls  on  board,  only  6  got  safe  to  land. — On  the  23d  of 
September  there  was  a  violent  gale  in  New  England. 


Review. 


Vessels 

wrecked. 


Gale. 


1  American  State  Papers  (3d  edit.)>  xi.  82, 179 — 183.  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  massacre  at  Dart- 
moor, dated  at  "  Dartmoor  Prison,  April  7th,  1816,"  the  day  after  themassacre. 

2  Moore*s  Annals  of  Concord. 

3  In  1810,  the  Medical  Institution  was  extended  to  Boston,  with  the  condition 
that  the  Professors  should  give  suitable  lectures  at  the  University,  as  should  be 
required. 

^  Of  this  work  26  volumes  have  been  published.  Similar  publications  had 
preceded  tliis  :  The  Monthly  Magazine,  and  American  Review,  commencing  in 
1799»  and  extending  to  several  volumes,  printed  at  New  York  ;  The  Monthly 
Anthology,  and  Boston  Review,  edited  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  begun  in 
1802,  and  closed  in  1810,  printed  at  Boston ;  The  Ainerican  Review  of  History 
and  Politics,  and  General  Repository  of  Literature  and  State  Papers,  begun  in 
1811,  printed  at  Philadelphia. 
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John  Carroll  died  at  Baltimore,  in  the  81st  year  of  Us  age;^     1815. 
David  Ramsay,  at  Charleston,  aged  66;^  Richard  Alsop,  at 

1  Archbishop  Carroll  was  bom  in  Maiyland  in  1734.  His  parents  were  Catho' 
lies  of  distinguished  respectability.  He  was  six  years  at  the  CoUege  of  St 
Omer's,  in  FUnders,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Colleges  of  IJege  and 
Bruges  for  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  AU  these  coUeges  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Jesuits.  In  1769  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  afterwards 
became  a  Jesuit  himself.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope,  io 
1774,  he  retired  to  England,  and  lived  in  the  &mily  of  lord  Arundel ;  and  the 
next  year  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  1776,  at  the  solicitation  of 
congress,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and 
Samuel  Chase,  their  three  commissioners,  on  a  political  mission  to  Canada,  with 
a  view  of  inducing  the  people  of  that  province  to  preserve  a  neutral  attitude  in 
the  war  between  the  mother  country  and  the  United  States ;  but  the  misdoa 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  Roman  Catholic  der^  havine  been  alwajrs  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  spiritual  hierarchy,  estoblished  oy  the  see  of  Rome» 
in  England,  they  had  solicited  the  Pope  to  place  them  under  a  similar  one  in 
this  country.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  and  by  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  his  clerical  brethren,  Mr.  CairoU  was  appointed  Vicar  General  by 
the  Holy  See,  in  1786,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  In  1789, 
the  Pope  appointed  him  bishop  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States ; 
and  in  1790,  he  repaired  to  England  for  consecration,  and  on  the  15th  of  August 
he  was  consecrated  at  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Devonsliire.  Returning  the  same 
year  to  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  see,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Baltimore.  He  was  the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  this  country.  From  this 
period  until  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  to  tiie  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  new  station,  "  in  the  faithful  superintendence  and  care  of  his  extensive 
diocese,  which  he  governed  with  exemplary  zeal  and  discretion."  The  degrees 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  of  Divinity  had,  many  years  before,  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  several  Universities  in  the  United  States ;  and  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  di^ty.  ^  The  archbishop's  patriot- 
ism was  as  decided  as  his  piety."  Biographical  Sketch  of  Archbishop  Uarroll, 
hi  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  i.  19 — 24. 

9  Memoir  of  David  Ramsay,  m.d.  prefixed  to  his  Universal  History,  <<  Ameri- 
ca," vol.  1.  and  Thacher's  Medical  Dictionary,  Art.  Ramsat.  Dr.  Ramsay 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1749.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  and  took  Uie  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of  16. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  began  the 
study  of  physic  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  in  Mary- 
land, where  he  continued  one  year,  and  then  went  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, with  a  letter  of  very  high  recommendation  ffirom  Dr.  Rush.  He  soon 
acquired  celebrity  in  his  profession ;  but  his  diversified  talents  and  active  mind 
soon  took  a  wider  range.  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  promote  the  independence  of 
his  country.  From  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the  termination  of  the 
war,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  For  two  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  with  two  otheis  of  that  body  was 
among  the  citizens  of  Charieston  who,  in  1780,  were  banished  by  the  British 
to  St.  Augustine.  On  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
months,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  United  States.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress ;  and  1785,  Mr.  Hancock  being  unable  to  attend.  Dr.  Ram- 
say was  elected  president  pro  tempore,  and  for  one  year  discharged  the  duties 
of'^that  station  with  ability,  industry,  and  impartiality.  In  1786  he  returned  to 
Charleston,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  hb  profession,  and  his  historical  labours, 
in  which  he  continued  to  be  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  **  The 
predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Rsmisay,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was 
philanthropy."  The  experience  of  his  philanthropy  and  beneficence  in  early 
life,  in  the  attentions  received  from  him  at  Charieston,  and  in  letters  of  in- 
troduction, which  he  spontaneously  ofiered,  to  the  highly  respected  family 
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Middlelofni,  aged  56  yens  ;^ 

of  fats  age  ;'  and  ChaoDoejr  Gowhirfa, 

year.' 


01  BhovcI  Hid  to  Owhfff  ■ 
of  bier  jon.  In 
be 
dwaMBof 


The  iMC  icae  ofhif  tte 

lore  and  dnritj,  aad  of  !■§ 

cr."    He  wM  i  ■■■■■■if f  if  in  Ae 

Ae  open  ^iij*  by  ^ 

One  of  hif  wooDds 

•enon."    Tbe  pvlAe^Lioaf  of  Dr. 

fwihie  fetcpooB  m 

-  -      -  -----      ^^.j^ 

BerolotioB,  pvAiMfaed  m  17M :  the  Ufc  of  Wi  ifchLliii.  ISW  : 
Sooth  Cafofiu :  bcinc  Ae  ezteaMa  of  n 
CBdifed  «*  A  Sketch  of  Ae  SoB, 

hna;"  Memon  of  tbe  Life  of  MmAb  LaiKW  RsBny,  19M. 
manoKzipCi  were  '^  A  Hiitocy  of  the  United  Scses  tnm  their  6nt 
Enefah  Colonies,"  »d  a  fcria  of  MMocical  Tttama  tirbe  catifltod  Ti 
Hi»torj  Americacised,  or,  an  HiMofical  Tiev  of  the  World,  &«■■  t 
lecordf  to  iht  19di  centnrj,  with  a  partxnfar  nfeientc  to  the  itair  < 
fiieratve,  reficion,  and  lonn  of  govemaenC  in  dte  ITnted  States  c€ 
Uns  ITnnrcml  fflrtwry  fan*  been  pobfahed  in  12  tDhiues,  PhSdni^  IffUL 
1  Mr.  Aliop  was  a  poetical  writer.    Moit  of  Int 


Focokt;*'  !» tmsfatiaa  of  Mflfina*!  Hiitorj  of  ChiE 

\  ork,  in  2  fDloues,  8to. 

2  He  was  boni  in  Ae  town  of  Litfle  BritMn  hi  Ae  cuuuly  of 
PennfjFfrania,  m  176S.  He  eariy  ihowed  a  [u  iidiir  talent  Ibr 
paintii|e,  and  cohiTated  it  abroad,  ma  well  as  in  hb  own  coontiy.  He  ia 
pnabedta  iht  mventor  of  steam  boats.  In  1^93,  at  tbe  joint  expense  of  bia- 
self  and  Robert  R.  lifingston,  chancellor  of  Xew  York,  and  jmtiS^— ■  i#  At 
United  Slates  to  tbe  Frendi  cooit,  he  eonstractcd  a  boat  on  the  river  SciBe»bf 
which  he  foDy  evinced  Ae  practicafaiEtj  of  propelEng  boats  bj  stenm.  Oto 
letomin^  to  Anerica  m  1906,  he  coamenced,  in  conjunction  widi  Mr.  livi^p- 
stoo,  tbe  constniction  of  Ae  fint  FVriton  boat,  which  was  faumched  in  the  apdaf 
of  1807  from  a  Asp  yard  at  New  Toifc.  There  was  great  Incredulity  ainnt  te 
people  on  Ae  aobfect ;  but  this  boat  demoBstiated,  on  the  firat  expeiiitnty  to  a 
nomeroas  asaemblageof  astooshed  spectators,  the  conectneas  of  his  ^^ii^r*^- 
tions,  and  the  raloe  of  his  invention.  The  same  year,  be  mgg^r^fd  the  iot 
idea  of  joining  the  western  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  canak.  In  1911^ 
tbe  legUbtnre  of  New  York  appointed  commiasioneis,  with  whom  Mr.  FiAn 
was  joined  tbe  next  sriwon,  to  explore  tiie  roote  of  inland  navigation  firoin  fka 
Hiubon  liver  to  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  commisaiooera  lepoilBd  ii 
1811, 1S12, 1814.— Mr.  Fidton  was  very  esthnable  In  his  domestic  and  sodri 
relatioos ;  **  but  what  was  most  consptcaous  in  his  diaiacter.  was  his  ctki 
constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  inde&tigable  patience  and  persereianee, 
which  always  enabled  him  to  overcome  dUlcnIties.''  A  distingmsbed  lbreignv» 
the  chevalier  de  Gasaieourt,  observes,  *■  steam  boats  ofler  such  advantages  to 
commerce,  that  Enriand,  France,  and  America,  with  one  accord,  prodaim  te 
glory  of  Fulton.'*  Life  of  Robert  Fuhon,  in  Dehplaine's  Reposilmy,  L  201— 
222.     Lempriere. 

3  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Efizor  Goodrich  of  Doifaam,  in  Coonedi* 
cut,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  m  1776, 
high  reputation  for  genius  and  acqairements.    As  a  tutor  in  tbe 


he  pedocaaed  his  ofidal  duties  with  peat  ability  and  fidelity,  and  secacd  the 
leipectandafibctiancf  hie  pupils.    He  afterwaids  attained  1 
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President  Madison,  in  his  Message  to  congress,  having  ad-  President's 
verted  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  IJnited  Message. 
States  with  Great  Britain,  said,  he  had  "  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
generally,  that  we  remain  in  araity  with  foreign  powers."  The 
posture  of  our  afiairs  with  Algiers,  at  the  present  moment,  was  State  of  the 
not  known  ;  but  the  dey  had  found  a  pretext  for  complaining  of 
our  violation  of  the  last  treaty,  and  presenting,  as  the  alternative, 
war,  or  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty,  which  stipulated,  among 
other  things,  an  annual  tribute.  "  The  answer,  with  an  explicit 
declaration  that  the  United  States  preferred  war  to  tribute,  re- 
quired his  recognition  and  observance  of  the  treaty  last  made, 
which  abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery  of  our  captured  citizens. 
The  result  of  the  answer  has  not  been  received.  Should  he 
renew  his  warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the  protection 
it  will  find  in  our  naval  force  actually  in  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  other  Barbary  states  our  afiairs  have  undergone  no 
change."  With  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country, 
**  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  appear  also  disposed  to  re- 
main in  peace.  From  several  of  them  purchases  of  lands  have 
been  made,  particularly  favourable  to  the  wishes  and  security  of 
our  frontier  setdements,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  In  some  instances,  the  titles,  though  not  supported  by 
due  proof,  and  clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of 
another,  have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases ;  the  be- 
nevolent policy  of  the  United  States  prefernng  the  augmented 
expense,  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to  the  enforcement 
of  justice  against  a  feeble  and  untutored  people,  by  means  in- 
volving or  threatening  an  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy  to 
add,"  said  the  president,  "  that  the  tranquillity  which  has  been 
restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well  as  between  them 
and  our  own  population,  will  favour  the  resumption  of  the  work 
of  civilization,  which  had  made  an  encouraging  progress  among 
some  tribes ;  and  that  the  facility  is  increasing,  for  extending  that 
divided  and  individual  ownership,  which  exists  now  in  moveable 
property  only,  to  the  soil  itself;  and  of  thus  establishing,  in  the 

in  the  profession  of  law,  at  Hartford.  After  being  in  the  state  legislature,  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress  in  1794,  and  continued  there  until  ISOO.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  into  the  council  of  the  state,  and  retained  the  office  until 
1807,  when  he  was  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  He  was  mayor  of 
Hartford  in  1812,  and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  in  1813,  when  he  resigned 
his  office  in  the  United  States  senate.  **  He  possessed  superior  talents,  was  an 
accomplisbed  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  fix  upright- 
ness, benevolence*  and  piety."    Lempriere. 
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culture  and  improTemeut  of  it,  the  true  foundation  for  a  traoat 
from  the  habits  of  a  savage,  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  social 
life." 

Indiana  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union. 

A  National  Bank  was  established  by  act  of  congress. 

At  a  treaty  held  this  year,  the  Choctaws  sold  a  portion  of 
their  country  to  the  United  States,  for  which  they  were  to  receive 
6000  dollars  annually,  in  cash,  for  17  years.  This  annuity  they 
afterwards  voted  to  appropriate  to  the  support  of  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions — ^A 
treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasaws,  by  which  they  ceded  lands 
north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  some  other  lands,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  12,000  dollars  per  annum  for  10  succesave 
years,  and  4500  dollars  to  be  paid  in  60  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  with  presents  to  several  of  the  chiefs  and 
warriors. — ^A  Ureaty  was  held  with  the  Cherokees,  establishing 
boundaries,  and  relinquishing  certain  lands,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  an  annuity  of  6000  dollars  to  continue  10  years,  and 
5000  dollars  to  be  paid  in  60  days  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. — ^Treaties  of  friendship  and  peace,  and  of  limits,  were 
also  concluded  with  several  other  Indian  tribes.  All  the  tribes, 
with  which  treaties  were  formed,  acknowledged  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.^ 

In  this  and  the  preceding  year  there  were  great  emigrations 
from  England  and  Ireland  to  America.  This  year,  1192  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels  arrived  at  New  York,  bringing  to  that 
port  alone  7122  pasgengers.^ 

The  French  frigate  Eurydice  arrived  at  New  York  with 
M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  United  States. 

A  court  house  and  jail  were  built  at  Lechniere  Point,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  and  the  courts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
were  first  held  there  this  year.^ 

The  canal  by  Amoskeag  Falls,  in  the  township  of  Manchester 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  completed.  It  was  projected  by  Samuel 
Blodget.  The  fall  is  about  45  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal  is  about  2  miles.^ 


1  Niles'  Register,  and  Panoplist 

2  Within  three  weeks  in  the  month  of  September,  about  2000  passengen 
arrived  from  Europe  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Niles,  xi.  92.  The 
*'  Return  "  of  vessels  and  passengers,  for  those  three  weeks,  as  it  was  received 
at  Baltimore  early  in  October,  gave  1878  passengers,  "  probably  about  |ths  of 
the  whole  amount  that  arrived  during  that  period. 

3  The  county  buildings  were  previously  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the 
college.  The  courts  are  held  alternately  at  Lechmerc  Point  and  at  Concord.— 
Canad  bridge,  from  Barton's  Point  in  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  was  built 
in  1808. 

4  Fanner  and  Moore,  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampshire,  Art.  Manchsstsr. 
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The  American  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  New  York ;  and    1816* 
the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot  chosen  the  first  president.     Delegates  v^^n/^^/ 
from  32  Bibles  Societies  attended  on  this  occasion,  and  express-  Societiei. 
ed  the  approbation  of  42  Bible  Societies. — ^The  American  So- 
ciety for  educating  pious  youth  for  the  (Jospel  Ministry,  formed 
tlie  preceding  year,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.— The  Female  Society  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  formed.^ — ^The 
Asylum  (or  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  instituted  at  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut. — ^The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  in 
Boston,  was  incorporated. 

A  Professorship  of  Law  was  established  in  the  University  in  Rarraxd 
Cambridge,  and  Isaac  Parker,  ll.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor.^  College. 
The  Rumford  Professorship  was  established  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, and  Jacob  Bigelow,  m.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor.^ 

A  mission  was  commenced  at  Ceylon  by  the  American  Board  Ceylon, 
of  Missions. 

There  was  a  frost  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  all  the  northern  Frost, 
states,  on  the  29th  of  August ;  on  the  31st  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont were  covered  with  snow. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December  there  was  a  great  fire  at  F'>'«* 
New  York.     The  loss  was  estimated  at  200,000  dollars. 

East  Aptborp  died  in  London,  aged  83  years  ;^  Francis  As-  Deaths* 

1  PanopIUtt,  xii.  479.  In  October,  of  800  dollars  collected,  £100  sterling  had 
been  remitted  to  the  "  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews." 

S  The  principal  support  of  this  professor  being  derived  from  the  fand  be- 
aueathed  by  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Royall,  the  professor  is  entitled  *'  Royall  Pro- 
fessor of  Law." 

3  This  Professorship  was  founded  by  Benjamin  Coimt  Rumford,  who,  by  his 
will  registered  in  Paris  in  1814,  bequeathed  **  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  North  America/'  his  "  native  country,  1000  dollars 
per  annum  for  ever,"  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  Institution  and  Profes- 
sorship, in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  academical  and  public  lectures, 
accompanied  with  proper  experiments,  the  Utility  of  the  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Useful  Arts,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  well  being  of  Society."  See  an  ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Count  Rumford,  by  Professor  Bigelow,  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy. 

4  The  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp  was  bom  in  Bostdn,  and  received  his  early  education 
at  master  Lovell*s  school  in  his  native  town.  He  was  afterward  a  student 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  England.  Having  taken  orders  in  1764,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  epis- 
copal missionary  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Returning  to  England,  he  in 
1765  was  made  vicar  of  Croydon  ;  and  in  1778,  rector  of  Bow  church,  London. 
Nearly  deprived  of  his  sight,  he  in  1790  exchanged  these  livings  for  the  prebend 
of  Tisbury ;  and  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  in  retirement.  As  a  writer  he 
was  eminent.  His  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  delivered  at  the  Wa^burtoo  Lec- 
ture, and  piinted  in  2  volumes,  furnish  proof  of  his  learning  and  talents.  He 
also  published,  beside  occasional  sermons,  a  volume  in  answer  to  Gibbon's 
statement  of  the  causes  of  die  early  and  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  in  which 
the  character  and  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  are  ably  vindicated  and 
supported.    See  1768. 
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bury,  in  Virginia,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;^  Natfaati  Strong, 
at  Hartford  in  Connecticut  ;^  Benjamin  Hawkins,  at  the  Credc 
Agency.^ 


Inaqpin- 
tioo. 

President*! 
Speech. 


1817. 

James  Monroe  was  inau^rated  President,  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Vice  President,  oi  the  United  States. 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  at  his  inauguration, 
ascribes  the  revolution,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  our 
country,  to  the  people  and  the  faithful  and  able  depositaries  of 
their  trust.  "  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  edu- 
cated in  dilSerent  principles ;  had  they  been  less  intelligent,  or 
less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have  maintained 
the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed  with  the 
same  success  ?  While,  then,  the  constituent  body  retains  its  pre- 
sent sound  and  healthful  state,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  They 
will  choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  for  every  depart- 
ment. It  is  only  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt ;  when  they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an 
easy  attainment,  and  an  usurper  soon  found.  The  people  them- 
selves become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debasemeot 
and  ruin.  Let  us,  then,  look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavour 
to  preserve  it  in  its  full  force.  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitu- 
tional measures,  promote  intelligence  among  the  people,  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. — It  is  particularly  graiify- 


1  Mr.  Asbury  was  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  United  States.  In 
1771,  five  years  after  the  formation  of  the  first  methodist  societies  in  this  coun- 
try, he  came  to  America  to  assist  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as 
understood  by  that  denomination  of  Christians.  Their  first  annual  conference 
was  holden  at  Philadelphia  in  1773 ;  at  which  time  it  consisted  of  10  preacben 
of  their  order,  and  about  1100  private  members.  In  1810,  their  number  was 
estimated  to  be  170,000.    Jennison's  MS.  Biography. 

2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry 
in  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  in  which  seminary  he  was 
afterward  a  tutor.  In  1774,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hart- 
ford, where  he  continued,  greatly  respected,  until  his  death.     He  was  distin- 

fuished  for  mental  energy  and  penetration,  and  for  his  classical  scholarship  and 
nowledge  of  theology ;  and  held  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries  in 
talents,  learning,  and  usefulness.  His  publications  are.  Sermons  in  2  volumes, 
and  "  Benevolence  and  Misery,"  a  Tolume  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
Future  Punishment. 

3  Colonel  Hawkins  was  the  United  States  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  and  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  moroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  claims,  and  rights,  and  character.  In  a  conversation  with  him,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  treaty  or  conference  with  some  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  at  Sa- 
vannah, I  was  not  less  impressed  with  the  indications  of  his  justice  and  hu- 
manity towards  the  Indians,  than  with  the  proofs  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Indian  affidre. 
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ing  to  me/'  said  the  president,  "  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  1817, 
these"  official  "duties  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  n^v-^/ 
blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  tlieir 
prosperity  and  happiness.  It  will  be  off  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve it,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  Executive,  on  Just  principles, 
with  all  nations— claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any,  and  ren- 
dering to  each  what  is  its  due."  ^ 

Mississippi  was  erected  into  a  state,  and  admitted  into  the  Mitsinippi 
Union.     By  the  act  of  admission  it  is  provided,  that  the  public  f«i™«ed 
lands,  while  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  five  years  union, 
from  the  day  of  sale,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxes ;  and 
that  lands,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
siding without  the  state,  sliall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  lands 
belonging  to  persons  residing  within  the  state ;  and  that  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  leading  into  it, 
or  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for- 
ever free  of  toll  or  duty  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  return  for  this  concession,  congress  has  provided,  that,  after 
paying  a  debt  to  Georgia,  and  indemnifying  certain  claimants, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  lying 
within  the  state,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  roads  and 
canals  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

An  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  this  year  Ameiu  iti- 
against  East  Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  act  under  the  au-  ""^^  ^^^^ 
thority  of  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies.     The  leader  of  this  ofbyun- 
expedition  styled  himself  "  Citizen  Gregor  M'Gregor,  brigadier  ■uthorbed 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces  of  New  Grenada  P®"®*^ 
and  Venezuela,  and  general  in  chief,  employed  to  liberate  the 
provinces  of  both  the  Floridas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America."    The  persons  that 
combined  for  this  purpose  took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  near  the  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Georgia.     The  president,  apprized  of  this  transaction,  ordered 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  naval  and  land  forces,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Amelia  Island.     A  squadron,  under  the  command  Taken  by 
of  J.  D.  Henley,  captain  in  the  navy,  and  commander  in  chief  juihorityof 
of  the  Naval  Forces  of  the  United  States,  with  troops  under  the 
command  of  James  Banhead,  major  of  the  first  battalion  of  Ar- 
tillery of  the  United  States  Army,  and  commanding  Military 
Forces,  arrived  off  Amelia  Island  on  the  22d  of  December ; 
and  the  next  day  took  possession  of  it,  hoisting  the  American 
flag  at  Femandina.     The  president,  in  a  message  to  congress 
relative  to  the  capture  of  Amelia  Island,  observed  :  "  In  expel- 
ling these  adventurers  from  these  posts,  it  was  not  intended  to 

1  Amencan  State  Papen,  zi.  323—831. 
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make  any  conquest  from  Spain,  or  to  injure,  in  any  degree,  the 
cause  of  the  colonies." — "  Amelia  Island,"  said  the  secretaiy 
of  state,  ^'  was  taken,  not  from  the  possession  of  Spain,  but  ot 
those  from  whom  she  tiad  been  equally  incapable  of  keeping 
or  of  recovering  its  possession,  and  who  were  using  it  for  pur- 
poses incompatible  with  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  the  United 
States."  1 

On  account  of  the  increasing  display  of  hostile  intentions  hj 
the  Seminola  Indians,  orders  were  issued  from  the  government, 
through  the  secretary  at  war,  to  major  general  Andrew  Jackson 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  repair  to  Fort  Scott,  and  assume  the 
immediate  command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter  of  the  southern 
division.  The  regular  force  there,  at  this  time,  was  about  800 
strong,  and  1000  militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia  were  called  into 
service.  General  Gaines  estimated  the  strength  of  the  Indians 
at  2700.2 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  A  literary  fund  has  been  created  by  the  state,  con- 
sisting of  monies  received  from  the  United  States  for  miCtaij 
services  during  the  late  war.  The  fund  before  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  amounted  to  1,114,159  dollars.  Of  this  sum  the 
legislature  has  appropriated  45,000  dollars  to  the  support  of 
primary  schools,  and  15,000  to  the  University.' 

Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  incor- 
porated by  a  charter  from  the  legislature ;  and  the  Rev.  Timocby 
Alden  was  inaugurated  president.^ 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  appropriated  200,000  doUars  ior 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  throughout  the  state. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  which  British  and  foreign 
vessels  were  allowed  to  carry  passengers  from  Great  Britain  and 


1  Official  documents  of  Preadent  Monroe,  and  Report  of  John  Q.  Adims, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  list  of  Papers  transmitted  with  his  Report  to  tbs 
President,  in  American  State  Papers,  vols.  xi.  and  xii. — ^An  establishment,  «■>■. 
lar  to  that  on  Amelia  Island,  had  been  previously  made  by  the  adyeatuxeis  at 
Galvezton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trinity. 

2  American  State  Papers,  xii.  356. 

3  The  University  was  fixed  at  Charlottesville.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1825,  di6 
University  was  organized  under  tiie  direction  of  7  professors  with  49  students. 

4  It  was  founded  in  1815,  by  a  number  of  enterprising  and  pubfic  spirited 
citizens  of  Meadville,  Crawford  county,  who  raised  upwards  of  6000  doDan. 
The  state  has  made  appropriations  in  money  to  the  amount  of  11,000  doOart. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  died  in  1819,  bequeathed 
to  this  College  all  his  classical  and  theological  books,  neaHy  1000  volumes, 
among  which  is  a  large  portion  of  the  best  editions  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  James  Winthrop,  ll.d.  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, who  died  in  1821,  after  removing  the  books  of  a  less  literary  and  penna* 
nent  character,  bequeathed  to  the  same  Seminary  the  whole  of  his  Library, 
consisting  of  more  than  3000  volumes.  Isaiah  Thomas,  ll.d.  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  made  a  donation  to  it  of  more  than  400  volumes  of  valuable 
modem,  miscellaneous  works,  with  a  pair  of  elegant  London  made  globe*.  The 
comer  stone  of  Bentley  Hall  was  laid  in  1820. 
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Ireland  to  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of  one  passenger    1817. 
only  to  every  five  tons.*  n^n/*^^^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Wyandot  and  other  Indian 
tribes  on  the  29th  of  September. 

The  city  of  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  was  laid  out.     The  village  of  Sandusky. 
Rochester,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  incorporated.     The  Rocheiter* 
first  village  election  for  trustees  was  held  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  built  in  Carroll  street. 

The  first  law,  establishing  a  Canal  fund,  and  directing  the  N.  Toik 
canal  to  be  commenced,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  c*"*^ 
York.     The  first  excavation  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  Delaware  Society  for  promoting  American  manufactures  Manafro- 
was  instituted  at  Wilmington.     The  Scotch  loom,  by  Gilmore,  ^^^*' 
was  introduced  at  the  Lyman  factory  at  North  Providence. 

A  Professorship  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Harrard 
Civil  Polity,  was  established  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  College. 
Levi  Fribbie,  a.m.  was  inaugurated  Professor. — ^The  foundation 
of  a  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  was 
laid  in  the  same  University,  and  Greorge  Ticknor,  a.m.  was  in- 
augurated Professor.' 

A  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  was  founded  in  Yale  Yale  Col- 
College,  and  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  ▲•  m.  was  inaugurated  ^%®' 
Professor. 

A  mission  was  commenced,  by  the  American  Board  of  Com-  Brainerd. 
roissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  Brainerd,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.^ 

The  corner  stone  of  the  first  Independent  church  in  Baltimore  Baitimoie. 
was  laid. 

The  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  formed  by  the  Mitsionaiy 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Society. 
States,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches, 
and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1812,  was  incorporated. 

1  Walsh's  Appeal,  sect  i.  p.  22.  British  vessels  were  permitted  to  convey  pas- 
sengers to  other  countries,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  two  tons.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  this  year,  lord  Lauderdale  said  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that 
the  law  interfered  to  prevent  a  poor  artisan  from  leaving  his  country,  and  trans- 
ferrins his  industry  elsewhere ;  and  that  persons  who  attempted  to  export 
machmery  were  subjected  to  capital  punishment.    lb. 

2  This  Professor  is  styled  "  Smith  Professor,"  from  the  late  Abiel  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Boston,  who  bequeathed  20,000  dollars  to  the  foundation. 

3  In  1820,  houses  for  the  missionaries,  a  school  house,  a  ware  house,  and 
other  building;s  had  been  erected,  and  a  hrm  of  60  acres  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  1821,  the  missionaries  had  two  schools,  containing  96  Cherokee  chil- 
dren. In  1826,  the  Cherokee  government  had  established  a  printing  press, 
which  should  use  both  the  English  and  Guess's  syllabic  alphabet.  A  news- 
paper, printed  at  Newtown,  caUed  the  Cherokee  Phtenix,  was  publidied  by 
the  Cherokees. 
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1817.        Timotby  Dwijdit  died,  at  New  Haven,  in  tbe  6&tfa  year  of  hii 
>^.v«'^^  ag^;^  Andrew  rickens,  John  vMoipm,  and  lliaddeus  Ii[o9di]^^ 
general  officers  in  tbe  war  of  the  revolution** 

1818. 

miBol,  ad-      Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union.    At  tbe  time  of  in 

■inBd  Into  admission,  the  government  of  the  United  States  granted  to  die 

l^aioo*  gii^ie,  on  certain  conditions,  one  section  or  thirty-sixth  part  ^ 

every  township  for  the  support  of  scbods ;  and  three  per  cent 

of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States  lands,  lying  within  die 

1  Memoir  of  the  L|fo  of  FnaMmA  Dwight,  pnfiiod  to  hii  '•Theologf.* 
Bfemoir  in  Fanner  uid  Moore's  Collections,  182$.    The  Be?.  Dr.  Dw^ht  mm 
bom  at  Northimpton,  In  Masstchnsetts,  in  1762,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
me  nneommon  Indieations  of  genius  and  of  an  aptitade  for  the  acqaisltHm  qf 
knowledge.    At  the  an  of  18,  he  entered  Tale  CoQe^e,  where  he  wns  gM*' 
ated  in  17S9.    In  1771  he  was  chosen  tutor,  and  he  continued  e  yews  im  thit 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  peHbrmed  with  sreat  reputation.    At  thb  eaiif 
period  he  wrote  the  "  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  wnich  he  finished  when  he  wm 
only  22  years  of  age.    In  1777  he  was  lieaised  as  a  prMcher,  and  the  samt 
year  received  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  general  Panone'  bclgede^  and 
loined  the  army  at  West  Point    In  1778  he  returned  to  Y]i»  native  town,  where 
he  remained  five  years;  employinc  a  portion  of  his  thne  as  an  hetiuitui  of 
youth,  and  occasionally  officiating  m  the  pulpit    In  1782  he  wns  settled  hi  As 
ministey  in  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  die  town  of  Fairfield,  Connectiait,  where  he 
continued  nearly  12  years,  hiriily  dlstlnguiihed  as  a  sound  theologfan,  and  an 
able  and  eloquent  preacher.    In  1795  he  was  chosen  to  the  president  of  Yale 
College,  vacant  by  the  death  of  president  Stiles,  and  he  very  abkr  penonned  Us 
duties,  with  little  intermptlon,  until  his  death.    Beside  an  officttl  euperinlani- 
ence  of  the  college,  he  was  the  stated  preacher,  the  professor  of  tfieology,  and 
eieinstiuctor  of  the  senior  class.    The  disease  which  tenninated  his  Hfe,  wis  at- 
tended with  excruciating  pain,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary  patienee  and 
resignation ;  and  he  died  in  peace,  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope  of  immor- 
tality.    His  publications  were  :   Election  Sermon,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
Genuinenesi  and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  Two  Discourses  on  the 
nature  and  danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy;  a  Discourse  on  the   ^aracter  of 
Washington ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Marsh ;  on  Duelling : 
on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover ;  a  Sermon  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  governor  Trumbull,  1809 ;  the  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  tbe 
Gospel,  a  Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor ;  Fast 
Sermons ;  a  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions ;  and  other  occasional  Sermons ;  Essays,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Conquest  of  Canaan ;  Greenfield  HiO ; 
and,  since  his  death,  "  Theology ;  explained  and  defended  in  a  series  of  Ser- 
mons," 5  volumes,  1818 ;  and  **  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  Yoric,"  in 
4  volumes,  1821 . — See  a  Review  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  President  Dwigbt 
in  tbe  North  American  Review,  vii.  S47 — 364 ;  where  the  writer  says,  and 
proves,  "  The  author  of  the  Memoir  has  done  injustice  to  the  character  of  Us 
learned  predecessor." 

9  Major  general  Pickens  was  neariy  80  years  of  age. — General  John  Morgan 
was  of  Morganza,  Washington  county,  m  Pennsylvania. — General  Kosciusko 
was  bom  in  Lithuania,  and  was  educated  at  Warsaw.  To  learn  the  art  of  war 
and  of  national  defence,  he  came  to  America,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  remained  here  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  here  merited 
and  obtained  the  friendsliip  of  general  Washington,  of  whom  he  was  the 
companion  in  anns.  He  died  at  Meure  in  Bmtxeilaiidy  aged  upwards  of  €0 
years. 
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state,  for  the  encour&getnent  of  learning,  of  idiich  one  sixth  part     1818. 
must  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college  or  university.     The  w^v*^^ 
constitution  provides,  that  no  more  slaves  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  state.^ 

The  president,  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  representatives,  JJ"'?^  ^ 
concerning  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island,  stated,  "  that  the  nwMiig"  " 
project  of  seizins;  the  Floridas  was  formed  and  executed  at  a  about  Am»- 
time  when  it  was  understood  that  Spain  had  resolved  to  cede      *"*™'« 
them  to  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  such  cession  from 
taking  effect.     The  whole  proceeding,  in  every  stage  and  cir- 
cumstance, was  unlawful.    The  commission  to  general  McGregor 
was  granted  at  Philadelphia,  in  direct  violation  of  a  positive 
law,  and  all  the  measures  pursued  under  it,  by  him,  in  collecting 
his  force,  and  directing  its  movements,  were  equally  unlawful." 
He  "  never  could  believe,  that  the  colonial  governments  of  Spain 
had  given  their  sanction  either  to  tlie  project,  in  its  origin,  or  to 
the  measures  which  were  pursued  in  its  execution." 

A  college,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  College. 
was  opened  at  Waterville,  by  the  name  of  Maine  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution. 

General  Jackson,  with  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  took  PeM«coU- 
possession  of  Pensacola  in  May. 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  Educati<m. 
at  the  public  expense,  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel-  charft-ii^. 

Shia. — ^The  corner  stone  of  the  Charity  Listitution  in  Amherst,  tthuaoa. 
lassachusetts,  was  laid.^ — ^The  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital  Hospital, 
was  founded  in  Boston. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  Mission  at 
established  a  mission  at  Eliot  among  the  Choctaw  Indians.     In      ^^* 
the  summer  of  this  year,  that  place  was  an  enure  wilderness. —  -.       ^ 
The  Domestic  Missionary  Society  for  Massachusetts  Proper  was  Miss.  Soc. 
formed  by  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Seamen's  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  Seamen's 
on  Central  Wharf  in  Boston.^  ™««'*»°fr 

— — — — ^ —  ^ 

1  Morse.  In  1817,  there  were  upwards  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Illinois, 
belonging  to  Uie  United  States,  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  The 
portion  of  these  lands  lying  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  has  been 
assigned  by  congress  as  bounty  lands  to  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  during  the 
late  war. — Kaslc^lda,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  was  setUed  upwards  of  100  years 
ago  from  Lower  Canada ;  and  a  few  years  since,  about  one  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  French. 

9  For  the  classical  education  of  indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  talents,  for 
ihe  Christian  ministry. 

3  Hits  effect  of  Christian  benevolence  was  made  under  the  patronage  of  the 
'  Boston  Society  for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Poor.'  The 
first  service  was  performed  in  a  large  Hall  at  Central  Wharf,  which  has  ever 
aince  been  occupied  for  the  same  purpose. — Similar  efibrts  were  made,  about 
this  time,  at  London,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York ;  and  since,  at  fialtimon 
and  Charleston. 
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Arthur  St.  Clair  died,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Caspar 
Wistar,  in  his  67th  year;*  Daniel  6oon,  the  first  discoverer 
and  settler  of  Kentucky  ;^  and  Joseph  M'Kean,  at  the  age  of 
42  years.* 


1819. 

Akbtma.  The  Alabama  territory  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the 
Union. 

Axkaniaw.  The  Arkansaw  territory  was  erected  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment by  an  act  of  congress. 


1  Major  general  St.  Clair  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  widi 
admiral  Boscawen  in  1756.  He  was  a  lieutenant  under  general  Wolfe  at  (^k- 
bec. 

9  Dr.  Wistar  was  a  roan  of  deep  and  various  learning*  and  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  anatomy.  The  leading  trait  in  his  character  was 
benevolence.  He  held  an  extensive  correspondence  with  literary  men»  and 
was  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  learned  societies.  He  was  a  distingiAshed 
lecturer  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1795  he  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jrf* 
ferson,  in  1815,  he  was  elected  its  president  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush,  he 
succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slaveiy.  *'  Ana- 
tomy was  Wistar's  forte,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Miner- 
alogy, and  History,  in  all  its  branches.  As  an  author,  he  has  not  left  much 
belund  him."  Some  of  his  essays  are  in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
«  His  most  considerable  work  is  his  System  of  Anatomy." — Memoirs  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  Thacher's  Medical  Dictionary. 

3  See  1778. — ^The  State,  after  the  lapse  of  45  years  from  the  first  plantation  of 
colonel  Boon,  contained  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million  souls. 

4  The  Rev.  Joseph  M'Kean,  d.d.  ll.d.  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
in  1776.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  America  in  1763. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1794.  After  a 
preparatory  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Milton,  in  1797.  A  lon^  and  dangerous  sickness,  commencing  with  a  pulmonary 
affection  in  1S03,  left  hiin  in  sdch  a  state  of  debility,  that  he  was  induced  to  ask 
a  dismission  from  his  pastoral  charge,  which  he  obtained,  with  an  honourable 
recommendation,  in  1804.  Although  his  health  was  still  delicate,  his  active 
mind  was  ardently  directed  to  literary  and  useful  employment ;  and  being  elect- 
ed Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College,  he  accepted  the  office, 
and  was  inaugurated  in  1809.  After  an  assiduous,  punctual,  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  professorship  for  six  years,  his  health  began  to 
decline,  and  he  at  length  sought  relief  in  the  warm  climate  of  Havana.  In  i 
land  of  strangers,  he  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Carson,  formerly  of  Boston, 
where  he  received  affectionate  and  unremitted  attentions,  which  soothed  and 
comforted  his  last  hours.  He  died  at  Havana,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  with  unshaken  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the 
merits  of  his  Son.  He  was  buried  there,  with  appropriate  funeral  solemnities ; 
and  his  aged  father  caused  a  monumental  stone  to  be  erected  over  his  grave. 
Re:jpected  by  the  literary  community  for  his  talents  and  active  usefulness,  and 
endeared  to  his  family  and  friends  by  his  social  and  Christian  virtues,  and  Ids  ex- 
emplary piety,  he  was  alike  honoured  and  lamented  in  his  early  exit.  The  Univer- 
sity testified  its  high  respect  for  his  character,  and  giief  for  his  premature  death. 
An  Eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  college  chapel  by  one  of  the  Professors,  who, 
irom  a  long  and  mutual  intercourse  of  mind  and  affection,  was  able  to  do  justice 
to  his  character. — Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  M*Kean,  in  2  CoU. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  167—167.    Professor  Hedge*s  Eulogy. 
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A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States     1819. 
by  Spain  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the  23d  of  February,   v^-v^^ 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States  j  but  in  August,  the  king  of  Fioridw. 
Spain  refused  to  ratify  it. 

Vandalia,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  Vandilk. 
Catawba,  the  seat  of  government  of  Alabama,  were  laid  out.        Catawba. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  by  commis-  Indian 
sioners  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  ^^^^^ 
Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians,  by  which  they  ceded  all  their  lands 
west  of  the  Wabash  river,  with  an  additional  tract,  and  received 
in  exchange  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Osage  river,  to  which  they 
were  immediately  to  remove. — ^A  treaty  was  made  by  governor 
Cass  with  the  Chippewa  Indians,  who  ceded  to  the  United  States 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Michigan ;  making  many 
reservations  in  favour  of  certain  chiefs.  In  consideration  of  this 
cession,  the  tribe  is  to  receive  an  annuity  of  1000  dollars  in  sil- 
ver, for  ever.^ 

The  case  of  Dartmouth  College  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Case  of 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  considered  as  a  case  of  great  2?!?°*°"*'' 
importance  to  the  literary  and  charitable  institutions  of  our  country, 
and  the  decision  of  it  was  regarded  as  highly  auspicious  to  their 
future  stability.  In  June,  1816,  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire made  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  and  enlarge  and  improve 
the  corporation  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  two  additional  acts 
in  December.  The  original  charter  of  1769  had  appointed  12 
trustees  to  compose  the  corporation,  expressly  providing  that  it 
shall  for  ever  afterwards  consist  of  12  trustees  and  no  more  ;  but 
the  first  of  these  legislative  acts  makes  the  trustees  under  the 
charter,  and  9  other  individuals  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "  The  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  University,"  and  to  this  corporation  transfers  all  tho 

Property,  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  old  corporation, 
'he  last  of  these  acts  authorizes  the  treasurer  of  the  plaintifi^ 
to  retain  and  hold  their  property  against  their  will.  The  Trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College,  believing  these  acts  to  be  a  violation 
of  their  charter,  commenced  an  action  against  the  treasurer ;  but 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire  adjudged  the  acts  to  be 
valid  in  law,  and  binding  on  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  Re- 
garding those  acts  as  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  void,  the  Trustees  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Tiie  decision  of  the  court  was :  That  the 
Charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  Trustees  of  Dart- 
mouth CoUege,  in  1769,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that 

1  Niles*  Register,  y.  112, 160 ;  vi.  112. 
VOL.  U.  62 
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clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  no  state  shall  make  any  law  inapairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts ;  That  the  Charier  was  not  dissolved  by  the  revolution ; 
and,  That  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
altering  the  Charter  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  in  a 
material  respect,  is  an  act  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  Charter, 
and  is  unconstitutional  and  void.^ 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act,  constituting 
a  Board  of  Public  Works.^ 

The  first  steam  ship  sailed  for  Europe  in  May. 

A  neat  and  convenient  edifice  was  erected  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  library  and  cabinet  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society,  at  the  expense  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  first 
president  of  the  Society. 

A  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  was  established  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Andrews  Norton,  a.  m.  was  inau- 
gurated Dexter  Professor. — ^The  College  Hall  of  Yale  College 
was  built.     It  contains  a  room  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet.^ 

A  Mission  Church  was  formed  at  Boston  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  two  missionaries  were  ordained  ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
October  the  missionary  family  embarked  at  the  Long  Wharf  for 
the  place  of  destination. — ^The  first  missionaries  for  Western  Asia 
embarked  at  Boston. 

The  Maryland  Economical  Association  was  formed  at  Balti- 
more, for  the  encouragement  of  American  Manufactures  and  do- 
mestic economy. 

William  Samuel  Johnson  died  at  Stratford,  aged  93  years  j* 


1  Wheaton*8  Reports,  vol.  iv.  Constitutional  Law.  Report  of  the  Case  of  the 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Collepje  against  W.  H.  Woodward,  by  Timothy  Farrar, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  TTiis  "  Report"  makes  a  volume  of  more  than  400  pages, 
containing  the  Charter  of  1769 ;  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature ;  the  Arguments  in 
the  Courts  ;  and  the  Opinions  and  the  Judgments  of  the  State  Court,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

2  The  Board  was  placed  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  on  whose 
motion,  in  December,  1818,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolve,  directing"  the  civil 
and  military  engineer  of  the  state  to  devise  and  adopt  all  such  means  as  he  shall 
deem  expedient  for  opening  certain  rivers,  tlierein  specified." 

3  A  Professorship  of  Chemistiy  and  Natural  History  was  founded  in  Yale 
College  in  1802.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  Professorship  of  Chemistiy  and 
Mineralogy.  The  mineralogical  collection  of  colonel  Gibbs,  which  had  been 
deposited  several  years  in  the  college,  has  been  purchased  for  the  institution. 
This  collection  contains  from  12  to  13  thousand  select  specimens.  Beside  the 
Gibbs  collection,  there  are  about  6000  minerals  belonging  to  tlie  cabinet. 

4  William  S.  Johnson,  ll.d.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  6r8t 
president  of  the  College  in  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1744.  At  the  bar  he  was  an 
eminently  graceful  speaker  and  able  advocate,  and  soon  rose  to  tlie  highest  pro- 
fessional reputation.  After  passing  with  honour  through  ahnost  all  the  respectable 
offices  of  the  colony,  he  was  sent  to  England  in  1766  by  the  colonial  legislature 
of  Connecticut,  as  their  agent  extraordinary  for  the  puipose  of  arguing  befort 
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Hugh  Williamson,  at  New  York,  in  his  85th  year;*  Caleb     1819. 
Strong,  at  Northampton,  aged  75  years  ;^  John  Langdon,  at 

the  royal  council  a  great  land  cause  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  colony. 
He  remained  in  England  until  1771,  and  during  this  period  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Some  time  aAer  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  He 
also  represented  the  state  for  some  years  under  the  old  confederation.  He  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  state  to  the  Convention  for  forming  a  new 
constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  on 
the  first  organization  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1792  he  was  elected  l^sident 
of  Columbia  College,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  station  with  great  dignity  and 
usefulness  until  1810.     New  York  Spectator,  19  November,  1819. 

1  Hugh  Williamson,  m.d.  ll.d.  was  a-native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  the  first  commencement  in  1757.  At  the  first  institution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  performed  the  duties  of  professor  of  mathematics  in 
that  seminary ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Rittenhouse,  Ewing,  and  Smith,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  1769.  The  account  of  their  joint  labours  appears  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  Society.  He  was  in  England  in  1772 ;  and  it  has  been  said,  on  respect- 
able authority,  that  he  was  the  person  from  whom  Dr.  Franklin  received  the 
famous  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  He  resided  several  years  in  North 
Carolina,  from  which  state  he  was  a  delegate  in  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  congress  before  and  after 
its  adoption.  He  was  a  member  of  many  literary  societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  published  many  medical  and  philosophical  essays  in  the  public 
journals.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  he  frequently  instituted 
electrical  experiments.  A  paper  containing  the  result  of  his  invesUgations  on 
this  subject,  entitled  **  Experiments  and  Observations  on  tlie  Gymnotus  Electri- 
cus,  or  Electrical  Eel,"  was  first  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  most  important  publications  are.  The  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  in  2  volumes,  published  in  1812,  and  an  Essay  on  the 
CHmate  of  the  United  States. — Collections  of  New  York  Historical  Society, 
vol.  iii,  containing  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Williamson,  by  Dr.  Hosack, 
delivered  before  the  N.  Vork  Hist.  Society.  The  subject  of  the  Hutchinson 
Letters  is  examined  in  the  North  American  Review  (new  series),  ii.  34 — 37. 

9  Caleb  Strong,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Northampton  in  1744,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1764.  He  established  himself  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  1775  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  in  1776  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
state  legislature.  In  1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  a 
constitution  for  the  state  ;  and  on  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  appointed 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  but  declined  the  office.  In  1787 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  state  convention  appointed  to  sanction  that 
constitution,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  its  acceptance.     When  the  new 

fovemment  became  organized,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
Fnited  States.  In  ISOO  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  the  office  seven  years.  He  was  again  elected  in  1812,  and  he  retained 
the  station  until  1816,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
understanding,  and  an  excellent  judgment,  and  was  an  accomplbhed  scholar, 

{'urist,  and  statesman.  In  the  various  and  important  offices  which  he  sustained, 
le  distinguished  himself  by  his  intelligence,  wisdom,  uprightness,  patriotism, 
and  fidelity,  and  was  justly  ranked  among  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  private  life  he  was  equally  eminent  for  his  social  virtues, 
benevolence,  and  piety. 
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1819.    Portsmouth,  aged  79  years  ;^  Jesse  Appletoo,  aged  47;^  anl 
v^-v'*^/  commodore  Perry,  in  the  West  Indies. 

1820. 

Maine.  The  District  of  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts, 

formed  into  a  distinct  state,  and  admitted  into  the  Union.     On 

Masi.Con-  this  occasion,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  in  Massi- 

▼enuon.      achusetts  met  in  Boston,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State.' 

Slave  trade       Congress  enacted,  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United   States 

panishabie   being  of  the  ship's  company  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  e&- 

with  ea  .  gaged   in   the  slave  trade,  or  any  person  whatever    being  cl 

the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  owned  by  or 

navigated  for  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  on  foreigp 

shore  seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service  or  labour 

by  the  laws  either  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States, 

with  intent  to  make  him  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy  or  forcibly  brii^ 

or  receive  him  on  board  with  such  intent,  he  shall  be  adjudged  t 

pirate,  and  on  conviction  shall  suffer  death. 

Census.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  census,  was  9,708,135. 

Celebration      This  year  completed  the  second  century  since  the  settlement 

ouSf"'      of  New  England.     The  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the 

Fathers  was  celebrated  at  Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  December, 

by  the  Pilgrim  Society,  joined  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical, 

and  the  American  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  attended  by  a  vast 

concourse  of  people.     A  Discourse,  "  in  Commemoration  of 

the  First  Settlement  of  New  England,"  was  delivered  in  the 

Old  Church,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  with  thrilling  e&ct 

The  day,  the  occasion,  the  hallowed  place,  the  surrounding  ob- 

1  John  Langdon,  ll.d.  was  distinguished  by  his  activity  in  the  canse  of 
liberty  during  the  revolution.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1T7S; 
and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  speaker  of  the  boose 
of  representatives.  In  1784  he  was  elected  president  of  the  state,  mud  con- 
tinued in  office  until  1788,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  con^ss,  and  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  constitution  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  senators  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1805  he  was  elected  governor,  and  continued  in  office  three  years; 
and  was  again  elected  in  1810. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton  was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  la 
1772,  and  ^duated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792.  Having  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  he  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  ministry  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1797.  In  1807  he  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Keen  in  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  greatly 
contributed  b^  his  learning,  talents,  and  wisdom,  to  the  advancement  of  tltat 
rising  institution.  While  respected  for  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  he  was 
esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  piety.  He  published  occasional  tracts  and  sermons ; 
and  2  volumes  of  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  addresses  have  been  printed  aiooe 
his  death. 

3  The  Convention  met  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  rose  on  the  9di  of 
January. 
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jects,  the  rock,  the  grave  yard,  every  thing,  conspired  to  give  it  1820. 
a  deep  and  indelible  impression.  "  By  ascending,"  said  the  s^-v-^^i^ 
orator,  '^  to  an  association  with  our  ancestors ;  by  contemplating 
their  example,  and  studying  their  character ;  by  partaking  tlieir 
sentiments,  and  imbibing  their  spirit ;  by  accompanying  them  in 
their  toils,  by  sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  successes  and  their  triumphs,  we  mingle  our  own  existence 
witli  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their 
contemporaries,  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what 
they  endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed."" 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this  place,  were 
brought  into  remembrance ;  the  peculiarities  and  characteristic 
qualities  of  that  settlement,  as  distinguished  from  other  instances 
of  colonization,  were  shown ;  the  progress  of  New  England  in 
the  great  interests  of  society  was  traced ;  with  observations  on 
the  principles  upon  which  society  and  government  are  established 
in  this  country.  In  the  retrospect  of  the  century  which  has  now 
elapsed,  the  dense,  yet  vivid  sketch  of  the  orator  embellishes, 
while  it  illustrates,  this  portion  of  our  history.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  "  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  population  of  New 
England  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  diousand.  Its  present 
amount  is  probably  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand.  Her 
population,"  after  ''  filling  up  the  spaces  included  within  her 
actual  local  boundaries,"  has  passed  over  the  Alleghanies,  and 
covered  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  "  New  England  farms,  houses, 
villages,  and  churches  spread  over,  and  adorn  the  immense  ex- 
tent from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  stretch  along  from  the 
Alleghany  onwards  beyond  the  Miamis,  and  towards  die  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  Two  thousand  miles,  westward  from  the  rock 
where  their  fathers  landed,  may  now  be  found  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims ;  cultivating  smiling  fields,  rearing  towns  and  villages,  and 
cherishing,  we  trust,  the  patrimonial  blessings  of  wise  institutions, 
of  liberty,  and  religion." 

A  fund,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  having  N.  YoA 
been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  the  support  ■*^*'^^ 
of  common  schools,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendant  this  year,  that  5763  schools  had  been  organized  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and  that  a  nineteenth  part  of  all  the  children  in  the 
state,  between  5  and  1 5  years  of  age,  received  instruction. 

An  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  was  established  at  New  Episcopal 
Haven,  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary, 
church. 

Litde  Rock,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Arkansas  Terri-  Aikamas. 
tory,  was  laid  out.     The  steam  boat  Comet  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Arkansas,  in  8  days  from  New  Orleans ;  the  first  steam 
boat  that  ascended  the  Arkansas  river. 
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The  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  ccunmenced  t 
mission  among  the  Cherokees,  at  Dwight,  on  the  north  of  the 
Arkansas  river.  A  mission  was  also  commenced  at  Union  among 
the  Osages,  by  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  American  Society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  formed  at  New  York. — ^The  Pilgrim  Society  in  Massa- 
chusetts,  formed  at  Plymouth,  was  incorporated.— St.  PaoTs 
church  in  Boston  was  consecrated. 

A  great  fire  at  Savannah,  in  January,  laid  nearly  one  half  the 
city  in  ruins.  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  a  mortal  disease  ravaged  that  city ;  of  those  who  were 
attacked  with  it  scarcely  any  recovered. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  and  Collections  of  die 
Aonerican  Antiquarian  Society  was  published  at  Worcester.  A 
Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip,  in  six  Cantos,  by  James  Walfis 
Eastburn  and  his  Friend,  was  published  at  New  York. 

William  EUery  died  at  Newport,  m  the  93d  year  of  his  age  ;* 
Joseph  Lathrop,  at  West  Springfield,  in  his  90di  year.* 


1  He  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1727,  and  graduated  at  Harrui 
College  in  1747.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revoIutioDary  contest  be  ww 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  opposing  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  Britisli  goTenn 
ment    In  1776  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  of  Rhode  Island  to  eoo- 

gess,  and  signed  the  declaration  of  Independence.  He  continued  several  yens 
congress,  and  was  one  of  its  most  able,  judicious,  zealous,  and  faithful  mem- 
bers. In  1786  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  loans  for  Rhode  Island,  and 
in  1789,  collector  of  the  customs  for  Newport ;  in  which  office  he  continiied 
until  his  death.  "  He  possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  and  an  exceHent  jodc- 
ment,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  inteeritv,  promptness,  and  fidefi^it 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  retained  his  activity  and  mental  vicoor, 
and  continued  his  usefulness  until  his  death."    Lempriere. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,*  wbi 
came  to  New  England  with  several  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  m 
Barnstable.  Samuel,  the  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  k 
Connecticut,  and  settled  there ;  and  there  Joseph,  his  great  grandson,  wis  bem 
in  1731.  In  his  19th  year  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  m, 
1754.  In  1756  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  in  a  parish  in  Spring:Se]d,  Masai- 
chusetts,  now  the  town  of  West  Springfield;  where  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  upwards  of  60  years.  On  the  day  which  concluded  the  Wdi 
year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience ;  and  &• 
sermon  was  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  last  sab- 
bath in  March,  1818,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  his  sight,  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  sabbath,  and  requested 
his  society  to  provide  for  him  an  assistant,  or  colleague ;  and  in  1819,  the  69d 
anniversary  of  his  own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  coneague,  ths 
Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.  DrTLathtofi 
to  "  an  intellect  of  the  first  order,'*  united  the  kindly  affections.  Benevolence 
marked  his  whole  character.  To  all  his  other  estimable  qualities  were  added  a 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm,  as  me 
as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equally  remote  from  the  intemperate  heat  sf 
enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  which  excludes  all  exercise  of  the  aflee- 
tions.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  the  duties  of  pie^  and  devo- 
tion, and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.    As  a  Christian  minister  he 

*  Thus  written  by  the  ofuestor. 
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James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  Inaogon- 
and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice  President.  ^°°- 

Referring  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  the  president  Presidenft 
said  :  "  Twenty  five  years  ago  the  river  Mississippi  was  shut  up,  *P««ch* 
and  our  western  brethren  had  no  outlet  for  their  comraerce. 
What  has  been  the  progress  since  that  time  ?  The  river  has  not 
only  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  from  its  source 
to  the  ocean,  with  all  its  tributary  streams  (with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Red  river  only),  but  Louisiana,  with  a  fair 
and  liberal  boundary  on  the  western  side,  and  the  Floridas  on 
the  eastern,  have  been  ceded  to  us.  The  United  States  now 
enjoy  the  complete  and  uninterrupted  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
territory  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine." 

The  treaty  of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  concluded  at  Wash-  Florida 
ington  22  February,  1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  ^^^ 
having  been  ratified  on  the  one  part  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  other  part,  posses- 
sion was  taken  of  those  provinces,  according  to  treaty.     On  the  „  «  .^ 
1st  of  July  general  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  taiie  pot» 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  the  Floridas,  issued  a  ProclamaUon,  ?i°^^**** 
declaring  "  that  the  government  heretofore  exercised  over  the 
said  provinces,  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  has  ceased,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  established  over  the 
same,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
union   of  the   United   States,   as   soon  as  may   be   consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the   federal   constitution,  and   admitted 
to  the   enjoyment  of  all   the   privileges,   rights,   and   immuni- 
ties of  the   citizens  of  the  United  States;   that  in  the  mean 
lime,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  they  profess ; 
that  all  laws  and  municipal  regulations  which  were  in  existence 

conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety  was  added  the 
acquired  knowledge,  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.  In  his  pastoral 
intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his 
flock,  and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  "  He  was  cautious,  without  heing 
timid ;  familiar,  without  sacrificing  his  dignity ;  condescending,  without  aban- 
doning  what  he  believed  to  be  principles  of  duty."  Id  doubtful  and  perplex- 
ing  cases,  of  ecclesiastical  concern,  be  was  distinguished  as  a  wise,  iudicious, 
and  upright  counsellor ;  and  great  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  judgment* 
To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered  to  others,  he  steadfastly 
adhered,  and  he  nnished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  Htf 
occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read,  and  highly  approved,  ef- 
pecially  the  **  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches ;  **  and  his  other  works 
have  met  with  an  uncommonly  favourable  reception.  Four  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons were  published  during  his  life,  and  a  fifdi  volome,  widi  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  has  been  published  since  his  decease. 
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at  the  cessation  of  the  late  government  remain  in  fiill  force,  and 
all  civil  officers  charged  with  their  executioo,'*  with  certain 
exceptions  and  limitations,  "are  continued  in  their  functioos." 
On  die  7th  of  July  the  colonel  commandant,  Don  Jose  Grallava, 
commissioner  on  the  ^art  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  made  to 
major  general  Jackson,  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States, 
a  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  town  of  Pensacola,  of  the  ar- 
chives, documents,  and  other  articles,  mentioned  in  the  bven- 
tories,  declaring  that  he  releases  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  lo 
Spain  the  citizens  and  itihabitants  of  West  Florida  who  may 
choose  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States.  Ota 
the  same  day,  colonel  Joseph  Coppinger,  governor  of  East  Flori- 
da, issued  a  Proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  announcing  that  od 
the  1 0th  day  of  this  month  "  possession  will  be  given  to  coknel 
Robert  Butler,  the  commissioner  legally  authorized  by  the  United 
States."  The  American  authorities  were  accorduigly  put  id 
possession  of  the  dominion  of  the  Floridas.^ 

Missouri  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union.  This  b 
the  eleventh  state,  annexed  to  the  first  Thirteen  Confederated 
States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  present  United  States  twenty  four. 

Indianapolis  was  laid  out  for  the  permanent  seat  of  govemmeDt 
in  Indiana. 

A  new  county,  taken  from  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  Gene- 
see, was  erected  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  named,  ia 
honour  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  ^  Monroe  Coon- 
ly.'s — ^The  legislature  of  Missouri  fixed  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,  and  named  it  'Jefferson.' — Albion  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  government  of  Edwards  coun^  in 
Illinois. 

Columbian  College,  recendy  founded  at  Washington  in  Ae 
District  of  Columbia,  was  organized,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Staughton  was  inaugurated  its  President. — ^A  Professorship 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was  instituted  in  the  Univeraty  of 
Cambridge,  and  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  a.  m.  was  inaugurated 
Professor. — A  new  college  edifice  was  erected  for  the  accom- 


1  Niles'  Register,  xx.  368,  854,  404,  405,  where  copies  of  the  official  papot 
are  preserved.  The  Proclamation  of  governor  Jackson  was  "  eiven  at  Pensacoh 
the  1st  day  of  July,"  and  made  known  by  Robert  Butler,  United  States  con- 
missioner,  at  **  St.  Aueustine,  £ast  Florida,  July  10, 1821." — On  the  arrival  of 
the  acting  governor  Worthington  at  St  Augustine,  the  Spanish  Escrivaro  i«- 
fusing  to  deliver  up  the  papers  in  his  possession,  three  American  citizens  wwe 
commissioned  to  take  possession  of  the  withheld  archives  and  documents,  wba 
took  quiet  chai^ge  of  11  boxes  of  papers.  All  the  private  papers  were  Co  be 
delivered  to  their  owners.  Intelligence  dated  at  St.  Augustine  6  October. 
•  9  Monroe,  the  capital  of  the  county,  contained,  in  1821,  a  court  house,  a  iatl» 
and  60  or  60  buildings.    Worcester. 
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modatioa  of  students  at  Tale  College.^ — ^The  Theological  Semi-  1821. 
nary  of  the  Associated  Reformed  Church  in  New  York  was  v^^n/^^/ 
united  to  that  of  Princeton ;  and  its  library,  consisting  of  4C00 
volumes,  was  transferred  to  Princeton. — A  Presbyterian  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  was  established  at  Auburn,^  and  a  General  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  New 
York. — ^The  I^w  Academy  of  Philadelphia  was  established, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  incorporated  society,  composed  of  judges 
and  members  of  the  bar,  and  denominated  ^  The  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Legal  Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence.' — 
Essex  Historical  Society,  formed  at  Salem  in  Massachusetts, 
was  incorporated. — ^The  Apprentices  Library  at  Philadelphia 
was  incorporated. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  to  provide  for  Ohio, 
the  regulation  and  support  of  common  schools. 

The  Laws  of  Illinois  from  1819  to  1821   are  compiled  in  Pabli«-  • 
2  volumes.^ — American  Medical  Botany,  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  m.d.  ^*^°"* 
Rumford  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany 
in  Harvard  University,  was  published  in  3  volumes. 

An  agreement  for  the  cession  and  purchase  of  lands  was  en-  Africwi 
tered  into  between   the  agents  of  the  American   Colonization  ^^^^' 
Society  and  the  kings,  princes,  and  head  men  of  Cape  Mesurado. 
— ^The  foundation  of  a  settlement  for  the  African  colonists  was 
laid   near   Mesurado  river,   to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Liberia ;  and  to  this  place  the  colonists  that  had  gone  from  Liberia. 
America  were  removed.     In  honour  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  distinguished  services  which  he  rendered 
to  this  infant  colony,  the  new  town  built  there  was  called  Monr  Momofia. 
rovia.^  ^ 

Two  respectable  gazettes  were  now  published  in  Florida,  one  Florida, 
at  Pensacola,  the  other  at  St.  Augustine. 


1  The  number  of  buildings  is  nine,  of  which  four  are  devoted  to  the  use  of 
students. 

9  Instituted  in  1S19. 

3Griffith,  iu.  411. 

4  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  held  at  Wash- 
ington 7  March  1822,  Bushrod  Washington  president.  Cbapin's  MissioDary 
Gazetteer.  In  1820  a  number  of  black  people  had  been  sent  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon ;  and  in  1821  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  An- 
droA  and  Mr.  C.  Wlltberger,  agents  appointed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, carried  out  a  select  company,  consisting  of  28  effective  labourers  and 
a-  number  of  children,  to  recruit  them.  On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  they 
were  placed  under  the  temporary  protection  of  the  authorities  of  that  colony. 
A  second  re -enforcement  of  the  colony,  of  about  50,  arrived  at  Monrovia 
in  August  1822,  Mr.  Ashmun  being  agent.  .The  Society  has  formed  a  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  settlement 
in  1823  consbted  of  about  240c  In  1824  the  town  of  Monrovia  consisted  of  70 
or  80  bouses. 
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laSL        Eltas  Boudmot  died,  id  the  83d  year  (^  his  age  ;^  Sanrael 
Worcester  died  at  Brainerd.' 

1822. 


the  municipal  year,  the  ceremonies  of  inducting  the  mayor  and 
other  officers  into  their  neur  offices  were  attended  at  Faneul 
Hall.  After  an  introductory  prayer  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Baldwin, 
senior  minister  of  the  metropolis,  chiet  justice  Parker  adminis- 
tered the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  office  to  the  mayor  elect,  who 
administered  similar  oatlis  to  the  aldermen  and  members  of  the 
common  council.  The  chairman  of  the  Selectmen  then  rose, 
and,  after  an  appropriate  address,  delivered  to  the  mayor  the 
city  Charter,  contained  in  a  superb  silver  case,  and  the  ancient 


1  Ettaa  Boudinot,  j^l.d.  was  bom  In  .PhUaddphit.  in  1740.  He  wm  a  d*- 
icendant  of  one  of  the  Proteatanta,  who, ,  at  toe  revocation  of  the  edM  of 
Nantea,  fled  fioin  Fnuiee  to  America.  Alter  receiving  a  cbaaici^  Mtoeadon,  h» 
ennced  in  ihe  atudy  of  taiw  under  the  direction  of  &  Hon.  Richnd  Stockton 
of  Princeton,  and  aoon  after  hia  admiaaion  to  the  l»ar  in  New  Jeieey.  became 
weiv  eminent  in  hb  profeiaion.  In  1777  lie  waa  chosen  a  member  of  conycai, 
and  in  1792,  ita  pieaident  In  1789  be  was  asain  elected  to  a  aeet  In  flw  hooM 
of  repieaentativea  of  the  United  States,  which  he  continued  to  ocemij  fiir  lit 
yeara.  On  Quitting  that  station,  he  was  appointed  by  president  IWaahlnJBlBe 
bf rector  of  tne  National  Mint,  in  which  office  he  remained  18  or  14  yeara,  par- 
forming  its  duties  with  such  abifity  and  fidelity,  aa  commanded  oniveitid  eanfi- 
dence.  Resigning  his  office,  he  withdrew  to  private  life,  and  resided  at  Bwing^ 
ton,  where  "  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospitality,  and 
attfve  attentiou  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
for  which  he  was  ever  distinguished."  In  early  life  he  united  himself  in  full 
communion  with  the  Christian  church,  and  unifonnly  continued  a  zealous  and 
exemplary  professor  of  religion.  Beside  liberal  donations  to  literary  and  religious 
objects  during  his  life,  he  led  large  bequests  to  them  at  his  death.  Such  dona- 
tions, or  bc(]uest«,  he  made  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was 
long  an  active  and  useful  trustee;  to  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princetoo; 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  various  Societies 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  aod 
pjirticularly  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  father.  Of  this  Society  he  was  the  first  piesident,  and  continued  to  be  its 
president  until  his  death. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  was  bom  at  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  and  mdoated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795.  He  was  onhined  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  in  1797;  dismissed  in  1802;  and  in  1803  installed 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  where  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was 
respectable  for  talents  and  learning,  estimable  for  the  Christian  virtues,  and  ex- 
emplary for -piety.  He  was  a  very  early  and  zealous  promoter  of  the  missions 
fiom  New  England  to  the  heathen;  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  continued  in  the  office  through  lite ; 
and  he  devoted  much  oi  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Society  from  the 
time  of  its  organization.  In  1820  he  todk  a  journey  to  the  South,  to  improve 
his  health,  and  visit  the  missionary  stations  among  the  Indians ;  and  on  the  7di 
of  January,  1821,  died  at  Brahierd,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Cherokeea. 
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act  incorporating  the  town  nearly  two  centuries  before,  together  1822. 
with  all  the  books  of  records,  title  deeds,  and  documents  be-  s^^v^w/ 
longing  to  the  inhabitants.  The  mayor,  in  his  address,  gave 
ample  testimony  of  the  wisdom  of  the  institutions  which  our  an- 
cestors established  for  the  management  of  their  municipal  con- 
cerns; to  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  who  had  for  a  long  period  meditated  a  change,  and  their 
influence  to  effect  it ;  and  to  the  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity 
of  the  boards  of  Selectmen,  jusdy  denominated  the  fathers  of 
the  town.  His  concluding  observations  were  illustrative  of  the 
city  charter,  and  conciliatory,  indicating  those  traits  in  his  own 
public  and  private  character,  "  which  endeared  him  to  men  of  all 
parlies."  Referring  to  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  the  charter,  he  said,  "  While  the  love  of  order,  benevolent 
affections  and  Christian  piety,  distinguish  as  they  have  done  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  they  may  enjoy  the  highest  blessings 
under  a  charter  which  has  so  few  imperfections,  as  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  LegislaUire  has  sanctioned."^ 

William  Duvall  of  Kentucky,  recently  judge  of  the  United  Govcraorof 
States  court  in  East  Florida,  was  appointed  by  the  president,  ^'lo"*^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  be  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Florida. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  erected  a  light  house  Geneiee. 
for  tlie  harbour  of  Genesee. 

A  conspiracy  of  negroes  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  Negro  con- 
discovered  in  June,  and,  on  trial,  72  were  convicted,  35  of  whom  ■P*'^*^y* 
were  executed,  and  37  sentenced  to  banishment. 

The  legislature  of  Mississippi  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  Edocatioap 
literary  fund  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  education. — 
A  Professorship  of  Didactic  Theology  was  founded  in  Yale  Col-  Theology. 
lege.^ — The  Mercantile  Library  in    Philadelphia  was  formed, 
and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Museum  in  that  city,  incorpo-  Literature, 
rated. — President  Adams  gave  into  immediate  possession  to  his 
native  town  Quincy,  nearly  200  acres  of  land  ;  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds to  be   applied   to  religious  and    literary  purposes  from 
generation  to  generation.     He  also  gave  to  the  town  his  whole 
library,  consisting  of  highly  valuable  books,  in  various  languages. 
— The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  was  instituted. — A  brick 
building,  4  stories  high,  120  feet  in  length,  40  in  breadth,  and 

1  The  device  of  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  is,  a  view  of  the  city  as  seen  from 
the  harbour  and  South  Boston.  The  motto  is,  "  Sicut  Patnbus,  sit  De%A» 
JVobiscum  ; "  the  inr*cription,  *'  BOSTOA^LI,  condita.  A,  D,  1630.  Formam 
municip.  Cmtatis  aceepity  A.  D.  1822." 

Sin  1S02  a  Professorship  of  Lansfuages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  was  found- 
ed in  Yale  College,  now  called  the  Professorship  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew Langua§;es.  A  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  was  founded  ia  that 
Seminary  in  1S27. 
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containing  48  rooms,  was  erected  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
at  the  expense  of  Nicholas  Brown,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University. 

In  9  years  since  the  enrollment  and  license  of  the  first  steam 
boat  employed  in  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  there  were  89  boats 
enrolled  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  forming,  in  the  aggregate, 
a  tonnage  exceeding  18,000  tons. — ^The  Arkansas  river  bad  al- 
ready been  several  times  ascended  by  a  steam  boat  more  thao 
500  miles  from  the  Mississippi. — In  Alabania  there  were  now 
printed  11  newspsapers. — ^Tbe  Roanoke  Canal  was  completed 
to  the  basin  at  Rock  Landing. 

At  the  manufactory  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  35,000  prds 
of  cloth  were  manufactured  in  a  week,  or  1,820,000  yards  io  a 
year.^ 

A  mission  was  instituted  at  Cataraugus  by  the  United  Fordga 
Missionary  Society.  The  Indians  here  were  chiefly  of  the 
Seneca  tribes.  Missionary  stations  at  Tuscarora  and  Seneca, 
instituted  many  years  before  by  the  New  York  Missionary  So- 
ciety, had  been  recently  transferred  to  this  Society. — The  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  was 
instituted. 

Of  the  cadets  who  were  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  from  June  1802  to  July  1822, 
there  were  now  195  in  the  military  service,  and  3  in  the  civfl 
service ;  9  had  been  killed  in  battle,  24  had  died  in  the  service; 
93  had  resigned  or  were  disbanded  ;  total  324. 

The  laws  of  Connecticut  were  revised  and  published.  "  The 
recent  revision  of  the  statutes  of  this  state,"  said  governor  Wol- 
cott,  ''  has  brought  us  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  in- 
teresting era.  We  now  see  concentrated  in  a  single  volume,  the 
results  of  the  wise  legislation  of  two  centuries,  embracing  the 
municipal  regulations  which  govern  the  conduct  of  a  civilized 
community,  where  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and  science  haw 
attained  that  pro6ciency,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  devel- 
opement  and  maturity  of  each.  Though  to  inexperienced  eyes, 
this  code  may  appear  as  a  new  work,  produced  by  some  great 
change  in  our  social  system,  yet  to  more  accurate  observers  it 
will  be  apparent,  that  it  embraces  the  most  ancient  regulations  of 
the  founders  of  New  England."^ 

The  American  edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  revised,  cor- 
rected, enlarged,  and  adapted  to  this  country,  was  completed 


1  The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  this  manufactory  was  about  500, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Americans.  The  cloth  for  shirting  and  aheetmc  wac 
gaining  credit  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

9  Governor  Wolcott'a  Message,  May  Session,  1822. 
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at  Philadelphia  id  41  volumes,  with  6  additional  volumes  of    1822. 
plates.^  N^-v-^%/ 

William  Pinkney  died  at  Washington,  in  the  57lh  year  of  his  Detihi. 
age  ;^  William  Dandridge  Peck,  aged  69  ;^  Levi  Frisbie,  aged 
38;^  Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher,  aged  28  years  ;^   and  John 

1  It  contains  147  highly  finished  eneravini^ ;  and  was  the  boldest  attempt  in 
tiie  way  of  publication,  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 

9  William  Pinkney,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  1766.  He 
prepared  himself  for  the  bar  under  the  instruction  of  judge  Chase,  and  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Mary- 
land, which  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  After  sustaining  various  high 
offices  in  (he  state  and  na^on,  he  was  appointed  in  1806  envoy  extraordinary  to 
London ;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  1808,  minister  plenipotentiary. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained 
the  office  with  high  reputation  until  1814,  when  he  resigned  it.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  envoy  to  Naples ;  and 
after  his  return,  in  1819,  was  appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  Maryland  in 
congress,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  his  death.  "  He  possessed  splen- 
did talents,  and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  and  statesmen  of  his 
time."     Lempriere. 

3  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor  Peck  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  161—170. 
Mr.  Peck  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1782.  For  nearly  twenty  years  his 
mind  was  assiduously  and  intently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  to  which  his  genius 
and  taste  inclined  him.  On  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Natural 
History  at  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  by  the  subscribers  the  first  profeKor ; 
and  he  continued  in  the  office  until  his  death.  "  In  zoology,  ornithology,  and 
icthyology,  his  knowledge  was  more  exteniiive  than  that  of  any  other  individual 
in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  nation."  In  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  visited  the  most  emi- 
Dent  scientific  establishments.  He  was  absent  three  years,  and  made  his  longest 
•tay  in  Sweden,  the  birth  place  of  Linnaeus.  During  his  absence,  he  collected 
•  valuable  library  of  books  connected  with  the  subjects  of  his  professorship, 
and  which  belong  to  the  foundation,  together  with  many  exquisite  preservations 
of  natural  subjects,  and  rare  specimens  of  art-  **  He  was  intimately  conversant 
with  the  productions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  the  external  creation.  He 
was  accustomed  to  see  God  in  his  works.  He  lived  and  died  in  a  sense  of  his 
being  and  presence,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour.'* 

4  Professor  Frisbie  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frisbie,  a  very  worthy  and 
respectable  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in  1784,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  Latin  tutor  in  that  semi- 
nary, and  he  continued  in  the  tutorship  until  1811,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Latin  language.  The  duties  of  this  professorship,  by  his  classi- 
cal attainments  and  his  long  experience  in  the  department,  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy ;  and  he  continued  to  discharge 
them  until  1817,  when  he  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Several  of  his  ingenious  and  elegant  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
extracts  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  his  Lectures,  were  published  after  his 
death,  in  a  '^  Collection  ot  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Professor  Frisbie ; 
with  some  notices  of  his  Life  and  Character,"  by  Professor  Norton. 

5  Professor  Fisher  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Ma4sachu<)etts,  in  1794,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1813,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  seminary. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  in  1819  entered  upon  the  entire  duties  of  his  office.  During  the 
fhort  period  of  his  professorial  life,  he  prepared  a  full  course  of  lectures  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  with  theoretical  and  practical  experiments,  which  for  co- 
piousness, cleamess,  and  exact  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
equalled  the  highest  expectations  of  his  friends.  After  having  once  delivered 
the  course,  he  undertook  a  voysige  to  Europe  to  improve  himself  in  his  profes- 
sional stadiesy  md  on  the  22d  of  April,  this  year,  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
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1822.     Stark,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  94th  year  of  fais 
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The  new  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  made  the 
last  year,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  first 
eeneral  election  under  this  constitution  was  in  the  precediif 
November. 

In  ten  days  preceding  the  6th  of  May,  10,000  barrels  of  floor 
were  shipped  at  the  village  of  Rochester,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for 
Albany  and  New  York.  The  completion  of  the  canal  aqueduct 
across  the  Genesee  river  was  celebrated  by  the  passage  of  boat% 
escorted  by  the  military  companies,  societies,  and  citizens  of  the 
village.  The  sixth  house  for  public  worship,  a  Roman  Catholie 
Ctiminavi-  chapel,  was  built  in  Rochester.* — On  the  1st  of  October  the 
«***<^  whole  Jine  of  the  Canal  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  water.  On  that  pan  of  the  fine 
there  were  two  stupendous  aqueducts,  and  29  locks  betweea 
Albany  and  Schenectady.     On  the  8th  of  the  month,  the  first 


packet  Albion,  on  tbe  coast  of  Ireland,  where,  with  a  single  cxcepticm,  all  Ikt 
passengers  were  lost  in  the  waves.  Professor  Fisher  early  discovered  veiy 
uncommon  talemts  for  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge,  Md 
excited  hi&h  expectations  of  his  usefulness  and  distinction.  As  an  officer 
of  college,  ne  was  regarded  as  **  a  model  of  integrity  and  faithfulness.  TW 
peculiar  traits  of  his  character  were  the  amiable,  the  modest,  the  refined ;  wai 
to  these  qualities  was  united  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Several  of 
his  scientific  papers  were  inserted  in  Professor  Silliman*8  Journal  of  Sdeiiea 
and  the  Arts.  He  sent  an  account  of  his  Observations  on  the  Comet  of  1811^ 
and  calculation  of  its  orbit,  to  Dr.  Bowditch  of  Salem,  who  communicated  it  It 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  it  is  inserted,  with  an  anidt 
of  Dr.  Bowditch's  on  the  subject,  in  the  4th  volume  of  tbe  Memoirs  of  ths 
Academy.    Lempriere.     Professor  Kingsley*s  Eulogy  on  Professor  FIsber. 

1  Memoir  of  general  Stark,  in  Farmer  and  Moore*s  Hist.  Collections  for  1S2L 
N.  Hampshire  Gazetteer,  Art.  Manchester.  General  Stark  was  bom  at  Lon- 
donderry, New  Hampshire,  in  1728.  As  early  as  the  year  1752  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  while  hunting  near  Baker's  river,  in  Rumney.  In  the 
subsequent  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which  he  had  the  command  of  a  compaaf 
of  rangers,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  braveiy.  In  the  war  of  the  revohitkin 
he  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  for  his  valour  and  success.  In  1775  ha 
was  appointed  a  colonel  of  one  of  the  three  regiments  raised  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  in  177^ 
he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  led  the  van  of  tba 
attack.  He  defeated  colonels  Baum  and  Brcyman  at  the  battle  of  BenuiniSton, 
in  1777.  For  this  victory  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and,  before  his  death, 
was  the  only  surviving  American  general  officer  of  the  revolution. 

9  Account  of  Rochester,  1827.  The  first  canal  boat  left  the  villa^  for  Littk 
Fails,  laden  with  flour,  in  1822.  The  second  house  for  public  worship  was 
built  in  the  village  by  Episcopalians  in  1S20.  A  paper  mill  bad  been  built 
there,  and  the  second  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  *  The  Rochester  Telegraph,' 
established,  in  1818 ;  and  a  second  bridge  built  across  the  Genesee  river  in  the 
Tillage,  in  1819. 
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boats  passed  from  the  west  and  north,  through  the  canal,  into  the  1833^ 
tide  waters  of  Hudson  and  Albany,  amidst  the  celebration  of  v^-v-^/ 
thousands. — ^The  schooner  Rebecca  from  Halifax,  North  Caro- 
lina, arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  28th  of  April  through  Albemarle 
Sound  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
59  bales  of  cotton,  49  barrels  of  flour,  and  39  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco. 

At  Patterson,  N.  Jersey,  there  were  3  extensive  woollen  facto-  Pattenon. 
ries,  and  2  duck  factories,  supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  the  United 
States  navy  with  canvass,  and  consuming  upwards  of  a  ton  of  flax 

Eer  day  ;  3  factories  making  machinery,  one  of  which  is  stated  to 
e  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  in  the  United  States ; 
3  most  extensive  bleach  greens ;  2  brass  and  iron  founderies ; 
saw  and  grist  mills ;  paper  mill ;  rolling  and  slitting  mill ;  nail  fac- 
tory, and  a  reed  factory.  There  also  were  4  places  of  public 
worship,  I  seminary,  6  schools,  and  2  printing  offices. 

Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  now  contained  Lechmen 
a  population  of  more  than  1000  souls.  Its  recent  and  rapid  ****"**• 
growth  is  principally  ascribed  to  its  manufacturing  and  provision 
establishments.  In  the  glass  house,  cutting  house,  and  other 
appendages  to  the  manufactory,  140  workmen  were  constantly 
employed.  There  were  manufactured  here  22,4001bs.  of  glass 
vessels  per  week,  many  of  which  were  beautifully  cut,  and  sent 
into  Boston  and  various  other  places  for  sale.  The  annual 
aijBOunt  of  sales  was  1 50,000  dollars.  Beside  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  provisions  packed  at  the  provision  establishment,  and 
large  manufactories  of  candles  and  soap,  there  were  at  the  Point 
an  extensive  pouery,  a  brewery,  and  2  large  carriage  manufac- 
tories;  and  in  the  vicinity  150  men  were  employed  in  making 
bricks  from  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  clay. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  was  incorporated.^ —  N.  Hamp- 
The  completion  of  two  centuries  from  the  first  landing  at  Pas-  •**"*• 
cataqua  was  celebrated  at  Portsmouth  on  the  21st  of  May. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  New  Penitentiarv,  intended  for  the  Peniten- 
reception  and  security  of  prisoners  in  places  of  solitary  confine-  ^*^^' 
ment,  was  laid  at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  May. 

John  M'Lean  of  Boston,  lately  deceased,  left  100,000  dollars  MascGen- 
in  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Ilostpilal. — A  donation  of  «r**  Ho»- 
5000  dollars  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Clark,  of  Oxford,  ^^ 
Connecticut,  to  Yale  College. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Asylum  for 
Dumb  at   Hartford,  about  6  years,  .110  had  been  received  as  Dumb!**** 
pupils,  50  had  left  the  Asylum,  and  G9  now  remained. 

In  the  Foreign  Mission  school  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  there  Cnrnirall 
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were  36  pupils  ;  of  whom  1 5  were  from  nine  difierent  tribes  of 
the  American  aborigines,  and  9  from  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  the 
rest  were  chiefly  from  ihe  Eastern  continent.^ 

A  mission  was  commenced  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  at  Mackinaw. — An  American  mission  was  commenced 
at  Beyroot  in  Western  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Uie  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

A  church  was  organized  at  the  Seneca  village,  and  fouj^uitelK- 
gent  young  chiefs  were  admitted  to  communion.* 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  March  there  was  an  uncoromoD 
storm  from  the  northeast,  which  extended  from  New  York  to 
Virginia. 

Early  in  September,  after  a  severe  drought,  a  fire  commenc- 
ing in  tiie  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  made  great 
and  extensive  desolation.  The  flames,  borne  rapidly  towards 
tlie  town  by  a  gale,  caught  the  dwelling  houses,  22  of  which, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  buildings,  mills,  and  stock,  were 
consumed.  Alna  sustained  a  similar  conflagration.  The  value 
of  property  destroyed  in  Wiscasset  was  estimated  at  50,650 
dollars ;  of  that  destroyed  in  Alna,  at  22,000  dollars.  The 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  at  an  early  period 
after  the  fire,  amounted  to  25,293  dollars.  Beside  the  destruc- 
tion in  the  two  villages,  there  was  an  immense  loss  sustained  by 
the  conflagration  of  the  wood,  fields  of  grain,  and  other  valuable 
property,  for  the  distance  of  7  miles.  ^ 

A  collection  of  tlie  records  and  documents  connected  wilb 
the  assumption  and  establishment  of  government  by  the  peo(de 
of  Vermont,  with  early  journals  of  the  council  of  state  and  the 
assembly,  and  other  papers,  edited  by  William  Slade,  jun.  Secre- 
tary of  state,  was  printed  at  Middiebury. 

John  Tread  well  died,  in  the  78ih  year  of  his  age  ;^  Samuel 


J  Of  this  residue,  1  was  from  New  Zealand,  1  from  Malayan  Archipela«;ts 
1  from  Portug:a1,  3  from  China,  2  from  the  Greek  Islands,  1  Jew,  and  3  youof 
men  of  the  IJnited  States.  This  school  was  instituted  in  1816,  and  opened  in 
1817,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreiga 
Missions. 

2  Mr.  Jabez  B.  Hyde,  who  was  sent  to  the  Seneca  tribe  by  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society  in  1811,  continued  among  them,  in  the  capacity  first  of 
teacher,  and  then  of  catechist,  until  1821.  He  translated  and  printed  sevetd 
portions  of  Scripture  into  the  Seneca  language. 

1  John  Treadwell,  ll.d.  was  born  at  Farming:ton,  in  Connecticut^  in  1745, 
and  was  graduated*  at  Yale  College  in  1767.  He  studied  law,  and  settled  in 
his  native  town,  where  he  was  early  introduced  into  civil  employments,  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  he  passed  successively  through  many  of 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  From  1776,  with  the  excepUon  of  one 
year,  he  was  elected  annually  a  representative  to  the  legislature  until  1787, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  a  seat  in  the  council,  which  he  retained  until  17^, 
when  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  On  the  death  of  governor  TnimbuU 
in  the  autumn  of  1809,  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  succeed  him, 
and  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  elected  governor  by  the  people.    He  had  pie- 
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Wyllyg,  at  Hartford,  aged  84  years;'  Nathaniel  Peabody,  in     1823. 
his  82 d  year  ;^  Tapping  Reeve,  aged  78  ;^  Geori^e  Cabot,  aged 
72;^  John  Phillips,  at  Boston,  in  his  53d  year;*  and  Samuel  Deaths. 
Welch,  at  Bow,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  his  113th  year. 

Tiously  been  20  years  judge  of  probate,  8  years  a  judge  of  the  county  court, 
20,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  and  19,  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  Yale  College.  He  had  a  principal  agency  in  establishing  the  school  fund 
of  the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  boaiS  of  managers  until  1820.  Governor 
Treadweli  was  a  fervent,  and  intelligent  Christian,  and  while  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  church  at  home,  performed  important  services  to  other  churches. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  office  he  filled  from  the 
organization  of  that  body  until  his  death.  *<  He  possessed  a  sound  and  vigorous 
min<l,'*  and  beside  his  knowledge  "  in  law  and  politics,  was  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  literature,  science,  and  theology." 

9  Samuel  Wyllys,  son  of  George  Wyllys,  secretary  of  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  in  1739,  and  educated  at  Yale  College.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
by  the  state  government,  lieutenant  colonel  of  general  Spencer's  regiment,  and 
toon  aftes  by  congress,  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Connecticut  line,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  with  reputation,  through  the  war  of  the  revolution.  After 
the  peace,  he  sustained  several  civil  offices,  was  a  representative  in  the  general 
assembly,  and  major  general  in  the  militia  of  the  state.  In  1796  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  secretary  of  state,  and  continued  in  office  until  1809,  when  a 
paralytic  affection  obliged  him  to  resign  it  **  He,  with  lii^  father,  and  grand- 
father, held  the  office  of  secretary  98  successive  years ;  a  fact  probably  without 
•  parallel  in  the  history  of  republics." — The  Cuarter  Oak,  near  the  Wyllys 
mansion  house,  is  still  standing. 

3  General  Peabody  sustained  many  important  offices  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  after  it ;  and  was  a  useful  citizen,  an  enlightened  politician, 
and  a  firm  and  ardent  friend  to  his  country.  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll. 
for  1S23. 

4  Tapping  Reeve,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Brook  Haven,  Long  Island,  in  1774, 
and  graduated  at  Prii^ceton  in  1763.  After  spending  some  time  in  that  seminary 
as  a  tutor,  he  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  and 
floon  became  eminent  in  the  profession.  He  was  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the 
•uperior  court  of  that  state,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  chief  justice.  He 
founded  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield,  and  was  for  nearly  30  years  the  principal 
instructor  in  that  distmguished  institution.  Judge  Reeve  was  eminent  for  up- 
rightness and  piety,  and  held  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries  in 
vigorous  talents  and  legal  attainments,  and  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  community. 

5  The  Hon.  George  Cabot  was  bom  at  Salem,  and  employed  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  foreign  commerce.  Possessing  a  vigorous  and  inquisitive  mind, 
he  made  his  voyages  to  other  countries  the  means  of  obtaining  varied  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachusetts 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  that  state,  and  of  the  convention  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Tnited  States,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  body,  and  one  of  the  confidential  ftiends  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  In  1808  he  became  a  meml)er  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts ;  in 
1814  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  for  consultation 
«t  Hartford,  ami  was  chosen  its  president ;  and  afterwards  retired  from  public 
life.  He  was  a  sagacious  statesman,  uncommonly  versed  in  the  science  of  ' 
political  economy,  and  a  \igorous  and  persuasive  s|>eaker.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  a  graceful  simplicity  of  manners,  for  sincere  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
«nd  for  integiity  and  benevolence. 

6  The  Hon.  John  Phillips  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1788.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  at  an  early  period  was  appomted  attorney  for  Suffolk.     For  the  last  19  yean 
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Mucihis.        Articlcb  of  a  convention  between  the  United   States  of 
GonritiitioB  America  and  Great  Britain,  lor  the  suppresdon  of  the  African 
•iMifii       slave  trade,  were  subscribed  at  London  by  plenipotentiaries  ap- 
^"^^^^^  pointed  for  that  purpose.     By  the  first  article,  the  cominandeis 
^       '  and  commissioned  officers  of  each  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  duly  authoriEed  by  their  respective  governments  to  cruise 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of  America,  and  of  the  West  ladies,  fbr 
the  suppression  of  the  dave  trade,  are  empowered,  under  certam 
restrictions,  to  detain,  examine,  capture,  and  deliver  over  fcr 
trial  and  adjudication  by  some  competent  tribunal,  any  ship  or 
yeaael  concerned  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  carrying  the 
flag  of  the  other .^ 
ApH  K.  A  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  bb 

^*iH¥m^  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  concluded  an9  agned 
ria.  at  9t.  Petersburg.     By  the  third  article  of  this  convention  it  was 

agreed,  "  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citi- 
aeens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  said  States, 
any  establishment  upon  the  Northern  Coast  of  of  America,  nor 
b  any  of  the  Islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty  four  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under 
the  autliority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel.'*' 
Arrivd  of        General  La  Fayette,  on  receiving  an  invitation  froai  congress, 
PJIjJ^j^  came  to  America.     He  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  oa 
'  the  13th  of  August,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  vice 
president  at  Staten  Island.     A  committee  of  the  corporation  of 

of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  seveitJ 
yean  its  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  revised  die 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  on  the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Boston,  wu 
elected  the  first  mayor.  At  the  close  of  his  official  year  he  declined  a  re- 
election. A  few  weeks  after  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  mayor,  while 
attending  his  public  duties  on  the  day  of  General  Election,  he  was  seized  with 
the  angina  pectoris,  and  died  the  following  morning.  By  a  rare  union  of  talents 
and  virtues,  he  conciliated  general  esteem,  and  inspired  universal  confidence. 
He  was  highly  estimable  in  private  life,  and  in  public,  eminently  useful.  His 
friend  the  Hon.  Mr.  Quincy,  who  succeeded  him  as  mayor,  spoke,  at  his  in- 
auguration, in  high  and  just  terms  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  the  wise>  prudent, 
and  faithful  citizens  who  composed  the  first  city  council.  **  Their  labours,** 
said  he,  **  have  been  indeed,  in  a  measure,  unobtrusive,  but  they  have  been 
various,  useful,  and  well  considered.  They  have  laid  the  foundations  of  tfaft 
prosperity  of  our  city  deep,  and  on  right  principles.'* 

1  State  Papers,  1824,  where  is  a  copy  of  tlie  Convention,  signed  by  Ricbiid 
Rush,  W.  Huskisson,  Stratford  Canning. 

S  The  Convention  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Le  Comte  Charles  da 
Nesselrode  and  Pierre  de  Poietica,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  by  Henry  Bfiddle- 
ton  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  thie  Unitsd 
States  at  Washington  12  Januaiy,  1826. 
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die  city  of  New  York,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  citi-  1824. 
zeus,  proceeded  to  Staten  Island,  to  welcome  him  to  their  capital,  v^^v^w 
A  splendid  escort  of  steam  boats,  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
every  nation,  and  bearing  thousands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to 
the  view  of  assembled  muliiiudes  at  New  York,  who  manifested 
their  joy  at  beholding  him  by  shouts,  acclamations,  and  tears. 
At  the  City  Hall  the  officers  of  the  city  and  many  citizens  were 
presented  to  him  ;  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address  from 
the  mayor.  Wliile  he  was  at  New  York,  deputations  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Haven,  and  from  many  other 
cities,  arrived  with  invitations  for  him  to  visit  them.  After  re- 
maining a  few  days  at  New  York,  he  proceeded  to  Boston, 
where  he  met  with  the  same  cordial  reception.^ — ^The  general 
soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  visited  Albany  and  the  towns 
on  Hudson's  river,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  interme- 
diate states  to  Virginia.  He  returned  to  Washington  during  the 
session  of  congress,  and  remained  there  several  weeks.  Con- 
gress voted  him  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  township  of 
land,  as  a  remuneration,  in  part,  of  his  services  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

The  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn  on  the  shores  Annlvena- 
of  America  was  commemorated,  for  the  first  time,  at  Philadel-  Snain^""* 
phia,  on  the  4th  of  October.     The  event  was  celebrated  in 
Laetitia  court,  at  the  house  once  the  property  and  residence  of 


1  La  Fayette  came  to  Boston  through  New  Haven  and  Providence.  On  hit 
entrance  into  Massachusetts,  a  deputation  from  Boston  met  him,  and  accom* 
panied  him  to  the  seat  of  governor  Eustis  in  Roxbury,  where  they  received  an 
escort  of  800  citizens  of  Boston,  the  mayor  and  corporation  awaiting  hU  arrival 
at  the  city  lines.  The  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  male  and  female,  were 
arranged  on  the  side  of  the  common  adjoining  the  Mall,  under  the  care 
of  their  respective  teachers,  in  two  lines,  and  through  these  the  procession 
passed.  On  the  25th  o(  August  the  general  attended  the  annual  commence- 
ment at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  cordial  welcome  of  a  numerous  assem- 
blage, and  the  salutation  of  the  University.  The  next  day  he  was  present  at 
the  anniversary  of  a  literary  Society,  connected  with  the  university,  and  pro- 
fessor Everett,  in  an  oration  before  the  Society,  addressed  him  with  pertinency 
and  pathos,  the  auditory  testifying  their  concurrence  by  their  tears  and  ap- 
plauses. "  With  the  present  year,'*  said  the  orator,  "  will  be  completed  the 
half  century  from  that  most  important  era  in  human  history,  the  commencement 
of  our  revolutionary  war.  The  jubilee  of  our  national  existence  is  at  hand. 
The  space  of  time,  that  has  elapsed  since  that  momentous  date,  has  laid  down 
in  the  dust,  which  the  blood  of  many  of  them  had  already  hallowed,  most  of 
the  great  men  to  whom,  under  Providence,  we  owe  our  national  existence  and 
privileges.  A  few  still  survive  among  us,  to  reap  the  rich  fi  uits  of  their  labours 
and  sufferings ;  and  One  has  yielded  himself  to  the  united  voice  of  a  people, 
and  returned  in  his  age,  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  whom  he 
devoted  his  youth.  .  .  .  Welcome,  friend  of  our  fatliers,  to  our  shores  !  Happy 
arc  our  eyes  that  behold  those  veneiable  features.  Enjoy  a  triumph,  such  as 
never  conqueror  nor  monarch  enjoyed,  the  assurance  that  throughout  America 
there  is  not  a  bosom  which  does  not  beat  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  theaound 
of  your  name.*' 
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Charles  Thomson,  at  his  residence  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  95th     1824. 
year  of  bis  age.^  \^^s^^^ 

1826. 

John  Qdincy  Adams  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  in«agn»' 
States,  and  John  C.  Caliioun,  Vice  President. 

The  president,  in  iiis  address  on  this  occasion,  said,  in  unfold-  PretWent** 
ing  to  his  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  he  should  be  "P**^ 
governed  in  the  lulGlment  of  his  of&cial  duties,  his  first  resort 
should  be  to  that  constitution,  which  he  should  swear,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend.  "  That  revered 
instrument  enumerates  the  powers,  and  prescribes  the  duties,  of 
the  executive  magistrate  ;  and,  in  its  first  words,  declares  the 
pur|)oses  to  which  these,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  government, 
instituted  by  it,  should  be  invariably  and  sacredly  devoted — to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  this 
union,  in  their  successive  generations."  Having  recited  what 
had  been  done  by  the  government  in  the  compass  of  36  years 
since  this  great  national  covenant  was  instituted,  the  president 
took  a  retrospective  view  to  the  epoch  of  the  confederation. 
"  The  year  of  jubilee  since  the  first  formation  of  our  union  has 
just  elapsed  ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence  is  at 

io  the  service  until  17S1.  In  17S9  he  was  elected  professor  of  English  and 
Oratory  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  until  1812,  when 
he  resigned.  **  He  held  a  highly  respectable  rank  in  talents  and  leamiog, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  ability  and  faithfulness  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  excellence  as  a  man."     Lempriere. 

1  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  left  that  country  when  very  young,  in  company 
with  his  father  and  three  brothers,  being  himself  the  youiigest  son.  He  was 
about  11  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  America.  His  father  died  on  the 
passage ;  and  the  captain  turned  him  and  his  brothers  on  shore  at  New  Castle* 
**  with  but  very  slender  means  of  providing  for  themselves  in  a  strange  country.** 
Charles  was  educated  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  who  at  that  time  taught  a  school  in  Maryland,  where  he  made 
such  acquirements  as  enabled  him,  when  a  very  young  man,  to  keep  the  Friends 
Academy  with  good  reputation.  He  afterwards  married,  and  went  into  huri- 
ness  in  the  city,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  F'ranklin,  and,  together 
with  his  advice  which  he  solicited,  he  obtained  his  friendship,  wliich  lasted 
through  the  Doctor's  life.  At  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress  in  1774,  he 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  with  a  request  to  take  their  minutes ;  and  he 
performed  that  service  with  singular  diligence,  punctuality,  and  fidelity.  He 
wrote  and  attested  the  minutes  until  the  contest  was  closed,  and  may  well  be 
called  **  perpetual  secretary  "  of  the  revolutionary  Congress.  The  Indians,  into 
one  of  whose  tribes  he  was  adopted  many  years  before  his  death,  gave  him  m  « 

name,  signifying  **  The  Man  of  Truth  "  and  he  completely  verified  the  appel- 
lation. He  was  a  true  republican  of  the  old  school.  **  He  was  most  strictly 
moral  and  religious,  attending  more  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  forms  of  religion, 
but  his  mind  was  fully  imbu^  with  the  great  truths  of  Christiuiity."  American 
Quarterly  Review,  i.  JSrt,  Amx&icar  Biog&apht. 
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1825.    hand.    The  consummation  of  both  was  effected  by  this  constitiH 
x^pv-^^  tion.     Since  that  period,  a  population  of  four  millions  has  multi- 

Elied  to  twelve.  A  territory,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  has 
een  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New  states  have  been  admitted 
to  the  union,  in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first 
Confederation.  Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have 
been  concluded  with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth.  The 
people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with  us  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our  burdens  and  blessings." 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  of  settle- 
ments, of  commerce  and  arts,  of  liberty  and  law.  The  great 
features  of  the  administration  of  the  preceding  president  were 
sketched.  "  Under  the  pledge  of  these  promises,  made  by  that 
eminent  citizen,  at  the  time  of  his  first  induction  to  this  office,  m 
his  career  of  eight  years,  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed ; 
sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt  have  been  discharged  ;  provisioo 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  indi- 
gent, among  the  surviving  warriors  of  the  revolution  ;  the  regular 
armed  force  has  been  reduced,  and  the  constitution  revised  and 
perfected  ;  the  accountibility  for  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys 
nas  been  made  more  effective  ;  the  Floridas  have  been  peaceably 
acquired,  and  our  boundary  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  the  independence  of  the  southern  nations  of  this  hemis- 
phere has  been  recognised,  and  recommended,  by  example  and 
by  council,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  fortifications  and  the 
increase  of  the  navy — towards  the  effectual  suppression  of  the 
African  traffic  in  slaves — in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  of  our 
land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mind — in  exploring 
the  interior  regions  of  the  union,  and  in  preparing,  by  scientific 
researches  and  surveys,  for  the  further  application  of  our  national 
resources  to  the  internal  improvement  of  our  country. — In  this 
brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my  predecessor, 
the  line  of  duty,  for  his  successor,  is  clearly  delineated.  To 
pursue  to  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  ia 
our  common  condition,  instituted  or  recommended  by  him,  wiB 
embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  my  obligations." 
CMventioa  A  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
load^  merce,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  president,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  31st  of  May. ^ 

1  This  convention  was  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries  "  at  the  city  of  Bagota 
on  the  10th  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824,  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  49th,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  lepubllc 
of  Colombia  the  14Ui." 
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La  Fayette,  having  passed  through  the  Southern  and  Western     1825. 
states,  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  1  «5th  of  June.     The  governor   w^/-^^ 
and  council,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  in  convention,  ^/■Z!!? 
with  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  assembled  at  the  Stale  house,  J^'*^^ 
where  he  was  introduced  and  welcomed   in  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress from  governor  Lincoln  ;  to  which  the  general  replied  with 
bis  usual  promptitude  and  felicity  of  tliought  and  expression. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Annivena- 
Bunker  Hill  was  commemorated  by  a  public  and  impressive  2[,^|^*Jf 
celebration.      A   procession   from   the  State  house   in   Boston  Bunker 
moved  to  the  proposed  site  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  ***^ 
Charlestown,  where  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  now  Mooobmbl 
laid.     The  assembled  multitude  next  proceeded  to  a  large  area, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  northeastern  side  of  the  hul ;  and 
having  taken  the  seats  which  had  been  placed  there  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  die  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  a  director  of  the 
Bunker   Hill  Monument  Association,   pronounced   an   address, 
adapted  to  the  occasion.^ 

La  Fayette  having  returned  to  Washington,  the  7th  of  Sep-  T)eptit«f« 
tember,  was  the  day  appointed  for  his  departure.  The  authorities  **f.J^|j*^ 
of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  the  principal  offi-  France, 
cers  of  the  general  government,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  some 
members  of  congress,  and  respectable  strangers,  assembled  on 
that  day  at  the  president's  house,  to  take  leave  of  the  generaL 
The  president  addressed  him  with  dignity,  but  with  evident  emo- 
tion, and  bade  him  adieu.^ 

• 

1  The  pre^nce  of  La  Fayette  and  of  many  other  veterans  of  the  revolution, 
heightened  the  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  aci-ne, 
**  %%hich  left  an  inipression  upon  the  people  of  New  England,  never  to  l>e 
erased."  At  the  close  of  the  oration  and  other  customary  exercises,  invited 
ffuests  and  others  dined  under  an  awning,  at  tables  set  on  one  side  of  the  batde 
hill  tor  between  four  and  five  thousand  persons,  and  completely  full.  The  ad- 
dress, delivered  on  this  occasion,  **  already  bears  an  established  character  in  the 
classical  literature  of  our  country."     Aroeiican  Quarterly  Review. 

^  **  General  La  Fayette :  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  citizens,  during  the  course  of  the  year  now  elapsed,  upoQ 
your  arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode,  to  greet  you  with  the  welcome 
of  the  nation.  The  less  pleasing  task  now  devolves  upon  me,  on  bidding  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  adieu."  The  president,  having  adverted  to  the 
disinterested  patriotism  shown  by  the  general  in  his  early  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  American  freedom,  and  to  his  influence  towards  its  successful  issue,  and  taken 
a  retrospect  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  since  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  "  in  that  lapse  of  forty  years,"  said  he,  **  the  generation  of  men 
with  whom  you  cooperated  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  has  nearly  passed  away. 
Of  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army  in  that  war,  you  alone  survive." 
Having  spoken  of  the  resolution  of  congress,  representing  the  whole  people, 
and  all  the  states  of  this  Union,  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
present  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  America;  of  his  arrival  and  reception  ;  and 
of  his  traversing  the  twenty  four  states  of  Uiis  great  confederacy  during  the  year 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  landed  upon  our  shores ;  he  proceeded :  "  You  are 
now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of  your  birth,  of  your  incestors,  of  your 
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1825.         A  trenly  was  concluded  with  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians  on  the 
v^^v^^w/    12th  of  February.     The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
lYeatywith  States  represented  to  the  Creeks,  that  it  is  the  policy  and  wish  of 
tbtCneki.  ^^^  general  government,  that  the  several  Indian  tribes,  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  should  remove  to  terri- 
tory to  be  designated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
as  well  for  the  better  protection  and  security  of  said  tribes,  and 
their  improvement  in  civilization,  as  for  the  purpbse  of  enabling 
the  United  States,  in  this  instance,  to  comply  with  a  compact 
entered  into  with  the  stale  of  Grcorgiaon  the  24ih  of  April,  1802. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Creek  towns  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposition,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  emigrate  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  those  of  Tokaubatchee  excepted.     The  Creeb 
Mntaal        accordingly,  by  the  6rst  article  of  the  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United 
^ioo  of    States  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  now  occupied  by  tliem,  or  to  which  they  have  tide  or 
claim,  lying  within   certain  described  boundaries ;  and   by  the 
second  it  was  agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  give  in  ex- 
change for  the  lands  hereby  acquired,  the  like  quantity,  acre  for 
acre,  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Arkansas  river.     Other 
stipulations,  favourable  to  the  equitable  claims  of  the  emigrating 
parties,  were  made ;  particularly  that  a  deputation  from  the  said 
parties  of  the  second  part,  may  be  sent  to  explore  the  territory 
nerein  offered  them  in  exchange ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  accept- 
able to  them,  then  they  may  select  any  other  territory,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  Red,  Canadian,  Arkansas,  or  Missouri  rivers — 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  except- 
ed ;  and  if  the  territory  to  be  selected  shall  be  in  the  occupancy 
of  other  Indian  tribes,  then  the  UnUed  Slates  will  extinguish  the 
title  of  such  occupants  for  the  benefit  of  said  emis;ran(s.^ 
Treaty  with       The  Kansas  Indians,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
theKaosas.  ^jj^jj.  i^^js,  both  within  and  without  the   limits  of  Missouri,  ex- 
cepting a  reservation   beyond   that  state,  on  the  Kansas  river, 

posterity.  The  executive  government  of  the  Union,  stimulated  by  the  same 
feeling  which  had  prompted  the  congress  to  the  designation  of  a  national  ship 
for  your  accommodation  in  coming  hither,  has  destined  the  first  service  of  i 
frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  metropolis,  to  the  less  welcome,  but  equally 
distinguished  trust,  of  conveying  you  home.  The  name  of  the  ship*  has  adde^I 
one  more  memorial  to  distant  regions  and  to  future  ages,  of  a  stream  already 
memorable,  at  once  in  the  story  of  your  sufferings  and  of  our  independence. 
The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception,  and  ^equipped  for  sea.  From 
the  moment  of  her  departure,  the  prayers  of  millions  will  ascend  to  Heaveo 
that  her  passage  may  be  prosperous,  and  your  return  to  the  bosom  of  your 
family  as  propitious  to  your  happiness,  as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of  your  youth- 
ful  glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American  people.*' 

1  Niles,  xxvili.  63.    This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  7th  of 
March. 

•  The  Brandywine. 
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about  30  miles  square,  including  their  villages.  In  consideration  1825* 
of  this  cession,  tlie  United  Slates  agreed  to  pay  3500  dollars  a  v^^s,^-^ 
year  for  20  years ;  lo  furnish  the  Kansas  immediately  will)  300 
head  of  caille,  300  hogs,  500  fowls,  3  yoke  of  oxen,  and  2  carts, 
with  such  farming  utensils  as  the  Indian  superintendant  may 
deem  necessary  ;  to  provide  and  support  a  blacksmith  for  them  ; 
and  to  employ  persons  to  aid  and  instruct.them  in  their  agricul- 
tural pursuit,  as  the  President  may  deem  expedient.  Of  the 
ceded  lands,  36  sections  on  the  Big  Blue  river  were  to  be  laid 
out  under  die  direction  of  the  President,  and  sold  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  among  the  Kansas.  Reservations  were  also  made 
for  the  bene6t  of  certain  half  breeds ;  and  other  stipulations, 
mutually  catisfactory.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  no  private  re- 
venge shall  be  taken  by  die  Indians,  for  the  violation  of  their 
rights ;  but  they  shall  make  their  complaints  to  the  superintend- 
ant or  other  agent,  and  receive  justice  in  a  due  course  of  law  ; 
and  it  was  lastly  agreed,  that  the  Kansas  nation  shall  never  dis- 
pose of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
that  the  United  States  shall  always  have  the  free  right  of  navi- 
gation in  the  waters  of  the  Kansas.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  by  general  William  Clark,  commis-  Treatywitb 
sioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Great  and  Lit-  ^^®  oiagci. 
lie  Osages,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  general  principles  of 
this  treaty  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kansas. 
The  Indians  cede  alt  their  lands  in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere, 
and  then  reserve  a  defined  territory,  west  of  the  Missouri  line, 
60  miles  square  ;  an  agent  to  be  permitted  to  reside  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  United  States  to  have  the  right  of  free  navigation 
in  all  the  waters  in  the  tract.  The  United  Stales  pay  an  annuity 
of  7000  dollars  for  twenty  years  ;  furnish  forthwith  600  head 
of  cattle,  600  hogs,  1000  fowls,  10  yoke  of  oxen,  6  carts,  with 
farming  utensils,  persons  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  a 
blacksmith,  and  build  a  commodious  dwelling  house  for  each  of 
the  four  principal  chiefs,  at  his  own  village.  Reservations  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Osage  children  ;  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Harmony  missionary  establishment.  The 
United  States  also  assume  certain  debts,  due  from  certain  chiefe 
of  the  tribes ;  and  agree  to  deliver  at  the  Osage  villages,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  4000  dollars  in  merchandise,  and  2600  in  horses  and 
their  equipments.^ 


1  This  treaty  was  si^ed  in  June,  by  gene*^l  Clark  and  12  Kansas  chiefs,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  26th  of  December.    Niles,  xxix.  880. 
S  Niles,  xxix.  380.    This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  June. 
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Stockbridge 
lodiaos. 


Pott  offices, 

Tallahas- 
•ee. 


National 
roadi. 


1835;  1%e  progress  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  monl 
and  religious  improvement,  appears  from  an  account  given  of  tlie 
nation,  this  year,  by  a  native  Cherokee,  who  had  been  liberally 
educated.^  The  number  of  the  Cherokees,  east  of  the  JVlississip- 
pi,  was  upwards  of  13,000. 

About  70  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  embarked  for  Bufiak), 
with  farming  utensils,  provisions,  and  furniture,  to  join  a  number 
of  the  same  tribe  that  were  already  settled  at  Green  Bay. 

From  the  first  of  January  to  July,  276  new  post  offices  were 
established. 

The  sale  of  the  lots  in  Tallahassee,  the  new  capital  of 
Florida,  took  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  Cobod 
M^Kee  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  April,  authorized  by  ^be  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  select  a  township  oi  land  for  general 
La  Fayette. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  a 
national  road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  The  board  of 
engineers,  consisting  of  general  Bernard,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  the 
other  officers  and  gentlemen  attached  to  that  service,  sat  out  oo 
a  tour  for  that  purpose  through  the  Southern  stales. — ^TTie 
ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  continuation  of  the  great 
national  road  westward  of  the  Ohio  was  performed  at  Si.  Clairs- 
Caoali.  ville  on  the  4th  of  July. — ^On  the  same  day  the  ceremony  of 
breaking  ground  for  the  great  canal  of  the  Ohio  was  nerforined 
on  the  nicking  Summit  by  governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  invited  for  the  special  purpose. — The  Farmingtoo 
canal,  designed  to  unite  the  valley  of  Connecticut  with  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  was  begun.  The  ceremony  of  breakii^ 
ground  for  the  canal  was  performed  on  the  4th  of  July,  at 
Salmon  Brook  village,  in  Granby,  m  the  presence  of  nearly  3000 
people. 
Albany.  During  the  month  of  May,  there  departed  from  Albany  837 

boats,  carrying  4122  tons  of  merchandise  and  bouisebold  goods; 
and  22,000  dollars  were  paid  to  the  collector  in  that  city  on  ac- 
count of  toll. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Concord,  19th  of  April,  1775, 

was  celebrated  on  the  spot.     Nearly  60  of  those  who  bore  arms 

on  that  day  were  present.    The  comer  stone  of  a  roonumeot 

was  laid ;  prayers  were  ofiered  in  the  church ;  and  an  oratioB 

was  delivered  by  professor  Everett. 

College.  Amherst  College,  in   Massachusetts,  was  incorporated.— A 

Seminary.    Theological  Seminary  was  founded   at  Newton,  in  the  same 

Hist.  Soc.    state. — ^The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  formedj  and 

the  first  volume  of  its  Memoirs  published. 


Anniversa- 
ry of  Con- 
cord battle. 


1  See  NoTx  XIII. 
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Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  died  at  Charleston,  South  Caro-    1825. 
lina;^   John  Brooks,  at  Medford,  in  his  73d  year;^  William 

i 

1  <}enera1  Pinckney  was  the  son  of  chief  justice  Pinckney,  of  the  province  of 
South  Carolina,  who  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  England,  to  be  educated. 
Having  made  handsome  attainments  in  classical  literature  at  Westminster  school, 
be  removed  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  Temple,  where  be  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent.  After  completing  his  education,  he  returned  to  Carolina  in  1769,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  followed  with  eminent  suc- 
cess until  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  called  him,  with  most  of  his 
professional  brethren  in  the  colonies  from  the  forensic  profession  to  that  of 
arms.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  first  regiment  of  Carolina 
infantry ;  and  aAer  the  danger  of  immediate  invasion  was  passed,  by  the  success- 
ful defence  of  Sullivan's  Island,  he  joined  the  northern  army,  and  was  appointed 
aid  de  camp  to  Washington.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Gennantown,  and  by  hu  decision  and  firmness,  activity  and 
courage,  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  his  general.  When  the  scene  of 
danger  was  transferred  to  the  south,  he  returned  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
state.  The  British  fleet,  with  an  invading  army,  having  sailed  into  the  port  of 
Charleston,  in  a  council  of  war,  called  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  surren- 
dering the  city,  general  Pinckney  said,  **  My  voice  is  for  rejecting  all  terms  of 
capitmation,  and  continuing  hostilities  to  the  Ia:9t  extremity  ; "  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  not  adopted,  and  Charleston  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  AAer  the 
return  of  peace,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  convention  which  formed 
the  federal  constitution,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  it«)  adoption  by 
South  Carolina.  Having  declined  various  offices,  tendered  to  him  by  president 
Washington,  he  at  length  accepted  the  appointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  as 
minister  to  Fntnce.  In  a  negotiation  attempted  with  informal  agents  of  the 
French  government,  it  was  intimated  to  the  American  commissioners,  that  a 
•ubsidy,  m  the  shape  of  a  loan,  would  be  expected  from  the  United  States,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  aid  which  was  demanded  from  the  American  government 
under  the  treaty.  It  was  to  this  humiliating  proposition  that  PincKney  indig- 
Dantly  made  the  celebrated  reply :  "  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute.'* 
When  Mr.  Pinckney  arrived,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  ;  and,  on  the  nomination  of  general  Washington,  commander  in  chief, 
he  was  appointed  a  major  general.  This  contest  was  soon  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion ;  and  general  Pinckney  retired  to  the  quiet  oi  private  life. 
In  that  retirement,  however,  he  was  still  active  in  promoting  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  **  Of  all  societies  instituted  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, he  was  the  zealous  supporter.  An  advocate  for  universal  toleration,  he 
was  also  a  sincere  Chiislian,  and  acted  as  the  president  of  the  Charleston  Bible 
Society,  from  the  time  of  its  institution  until  his  decease.  He  was  munificent, 
without  ostentation  ;  liberal,  without  prodigality ;  and  dignified,  without  pride. 
An  ardent  youth,  and  a  vigorous  manhood,  were  succeeded  by  a  secure  and  cheer- 
ful oH  age  ;  and  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  whole  city  attended  him  to  the 
tomb."    American  Annual  Register,  for  1825-6. 

9  John  Brooks,  m.o.  ix.o.  was  bom  at  Medford  in  1752.  After  finishing. • 
course  of  medical  studies,  he  commenced  his  practice  at  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Reading.  The  storm  of  the  revolution  now  gathering,  a  company  of  minute 
men  was  raised  in  the  town,  and  he  was  chosen  its  commaoder.  On  the  news 
of  the  expedition  of  the  British  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  he  instantly  march- 
ed with  the  young  men  of  his  company  toward  Concord,  and  contritPuted  much 
to  the  panic  with  which  the  British  retreated  to  their  quarters  in  Boston.  He 
DOW  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  profession  of  arms ; 
and  he  was  distinguished  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  for  his  courage  and 
discipline.  The  capture  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army  may,  in  no  small 
degree,  be  attributed  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  colonel  Brooks  and  his  regiment 
in  the  battle  of  Saratoga.    In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  was  acting  adjutant 

Sneral,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  coolness  and  bravery.    He  uniformly  had 
i  confidence  of  general  WashingtoDi  who  strongly  testified  it  on  the  occasion 
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1825.  Eustis,  at  Boston,  in  his  72d  year  ;^  Robert  Goodloe  Harper, 
at  Baltimore,  aged  60  ;'  and  Eli  Whitney,  at  New  Haven,  aged 
67  years.^ 

of  the  anonymous  and  inflammatory  address  at  Newburg^h.  After  the  war,  lie 
resumed  his  profession,  and  his  medical  biographer  justly  says,  **  he  was  the 
conscientious,  the  skilful,  and  the  benevolent  physician — the  grace  and  onoa- 
ment  of  our  profession."  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  state  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates. 
After  having  been  successively  elected  to  the  senate  and  executive  coundf  of 
the  state,  on  the  retirement  of  governor  Strong  from  office,  in  1814>,  be  was 
elected  governor.  He  was  continued  in  the  chair  for  seven  successive  yean, 
and  retired  to  private  life  with  dignity,  and  with  the  love  and  blessines  of  t 
erateful  people.  Thacher's  Medical  Biography. — By  a  memorandum  mserted 
ni  a  volume  of  Washington's  Letters  to  governor  Trumbull,  borro«%cd  from  the 
Historical  Society  by  governor  Brooks,  and  returned  soon  af^er  his  death,  it 
appears  that  the  Address  presented  to  general  Washington  by  tlie  officers  b  the 
cantonments  on  Hudson's  river  on  the  5th  of  June  ]783,  was  written  by  him: 
"  Major  generals  Heath  and  Howe  and  col.  Brooks  were  chosen  by  the  officeis 
of  the  American  army  to  draft  an  address  to  gen.  Washinfi:ton.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  was  requested  to  commit  his  ideas  to  writing,  and  when  they 
met,  they  selected  the  address  prepared  by  col.  Brooks.  The  add i  ess  was  the 
same  day  read  to  the  officers,  unanimously  accepted,  and  signed  at  the  request 
of  the  meeting  by  general  Heath,  who,  as  the  senior  officer,  presided  at  the 
meeting."    The  Address  and  the  Answer  are  in  Heath's  Memoirs. 

1  William  Eustis,  m.d.  m.m  s.s.  and  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1753,  and 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1772.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he 
was  a  student  in  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  on  whose  recommendation 
he  was  early  appointed  surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  artillery  then  in  Cambiidge. 
**  In  all  the  duties  pertaining  to .  his  office.  Dr.  Eustis  was  found  faithful,  hu- 
mane, and  indefatigable."  At  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  began  his  profes- 
sional practice  in  Boston.  He  was  two  years  of  the  council  during  the  adniints- 
tration  of  governor  Sullivan  ;  and  in  1800  was  elected  a  member  of  coni^ress. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  secreatary  of  war,  but  soon  retired  from  that  depart- 
ment. In  1815  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  in  1821  was 
chosen  member  of  conirrcss.  When  governor  Brooks  retired  from  ofTice,  he 
succei'ded  to  the  rliair  of  •^tatc  '*  under  riiciim<!tances  pcculiiirly  au<picioa<  to 
a  happy  adiiiini-Jtratioii."  Ho  (!i«  d  at  Ko^ton,  after  a  short  illn'e«s,  duting  his 
attendance  at  the  penetal  couit  in  the  session  in  February.     Tliacher. 

2  General  Harpi.-r  N\as  an  eiuinent  lawyer  and  statesman.  The  day  prenou« 
to  his  death,  he  was  eni;nn;ed  in  an  important  trial  before  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  State«,  sittinj:  in  Ikllitnore,  and  conrhided  an  eloquent  and  poweiful 
arg;ninent,  without  a|)|)earinjr  to  he  fatisued  or  exhausted.  He  died  very  suddenly 
on  the  14th  of  January.  At  n  nieetincj  of  llie  judi^es  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  ct'  IJaitiirore  county  and  city  coiMt^J,  and  of  the  inemriers  of 
the  bar,  the  next  niorninir,  auionn  other  honourable  notices  of  him,  it  was 
unaninjously  resolved  :  *'  That  the  Tnend)ers  of  the  IJaltiniore  b.ir  are  penctrvited 
with  the  deepest  re<rret  at  tht»  sudden  and  inelaneholy  event  of  this  momin«^, 
which  has  deprived  them  of  one  of  the  bijixhtct  ornaments  of  their  profe>*ion, 
and  the  public  of  one  of  ihc^  nio«»t  distinj^uished  statesmen  of  his  country.^ 
Mr.  Wirt  afttirward  pronounced  his  eulogy. 

3  He  was  a  native  of  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Vale 
College  in  1792.  By  his  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  he  *'  was  the  means  of 
changing  the  whole  course  of  industry  in  the  southern  section  of  the  I'nion." 
Previous  to  this  invention  in  1793  or  1791,  scarcely  a  pound  of  upland  cotton 
was  raised  for  exportation;  in  12  years  after,  the  export  amounted  to  alwat 
12  million  of  dollars.  *'  From  childhood  to  age,"  said  judge  Johnson,  **  it  has 
pre«!ented  to  us  a  lucrative  employment.  Our  debts  have  been  paid,  our  capi- 
tals increased,  and  our  lands  trebled  in  value.  We  cannot  express  the  weight 
of  obligation  which  the  country  owes  to  this  invention.*'    Mr.  Whitney,  at  the 
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A  GENERAL  Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga-  Treatywith 
tjon,  between  the  United  Slates  of  •America  and  his  majesty,  the  Denmark, 
king  of  Denmark,  was  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  20th  of 
April.  The  ratifications  of  this  convention  were  exchanged  on 
on  the  10th  of  August,  at  Copenhagen,  and  received  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  on 
thel4th  of  October.^ 

A  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga-  Treaty  with 
tion,  between  tlie  United  States- of  America  and  the  federation  Cemnrt 
of  the  Centre  of  America  was  ratified  by  the  president  on  the    "**"**• 
28th  of  October.* 

The  boundary  line  between  the  slates  of  Connecticut  and  of  BouncUfy 
Massachusetts,  east  of  Connecticut  river,  was  ascertained  and  **°*' 
established  as  the  line  of  jurisdiction,  by  commissioners  appoint- 
ed and  commissioned  by  the  respective  governments  oi  those 
states.^ 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  trans-  Nash?Ul«. 
ferred  from  Murfreesborougli  to  Nashville. 

The  line  of  the  Blackstone  canal  from  Worcester  to  Provi-  Canal, 
dence  was  marked  out;  and  about  500  hands  were  actively 

instance  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  next  directed  his  mechanical 
ingenuity  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms,  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  great  improvements  suggested  by  his  genius  is  felt 
and  appreciated  by  the  government,  in  the  national  armories  at  Springfield  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  Mr.  Whitney  was  a  man  of  extensive  scientific  attainments,  of 
Expanded  views,  of  benevolent  dispositions,  and  unassuming  manners ;  and  hia 
death,  while  greatly  lamented  by  his  friends,  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity. 

1  Niles'  Register,  xxxi.  119—121. 

9  The  convention  was  signed  at  Washington,  by  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Henry  Clay  and  Antonio  Jose  Canas,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1825, 
*<  in  the  50th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  5th  of  the  federation  of  the  Centre  of  America."  Ratifications  were  ex- 
changed at  Guatemala,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1826,  by  John  Williams,  chaise 
de  affaii^s  of  the  United  States  near  the  government  of  federation  of  the  Centre 
of  America,  and  Pedro  Gonzales,  chief  officer  of  the  department  of  state  de- 
spatch, of  war,  and  marine,  secretary  of  legation  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America,  near  the  government  of  South  America.     Niles,  xxxi.  173 — 176. 

3  Massachu.^etU  State  Papers.  Governor  Lincoln's  proclamation.  The  line 
was  run  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  on  the  latitude  of 
42^  3'  north  lat.  as  the  first  line  of  latitude.  The  survey  was  begun  at  a 
heap  of  stones  at  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Connecticut,  erected  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  respective  governments  in  the  year  1734.  On  comparing  the  lines 
of  latitude,  according  to  their  survey,  with  the  ancient  survey  and  line  run  by 
commissioners  of  the  two  colonies  in  1713,  they  found  them  to  vary  from  them 
in  sundry  places.  The  last  line  in  their  survey  was  nm  north  54  rods  of  the 
first  line  of  latitude  at  which  the  survey  was  begun.  lb.  The  subject  of  the 
old  line  of  1713  is  discussed  by  governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  3d  volume  of  th* 
History  of  Massachusetts,  just  issued  (rem  a  London  press.    1828. 
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1836.    engaged  in  its  construction. — ^The  Quincy  Rail  road  was  opened 
K^^s^-^/   on  the  7ih  of  October.^ — New  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  in  Boston, 
Rail  road.    WHS  Completed.     The  whole  length  is  536^  feet,  by  about  50 
Market.       feet  wide,  and  2  stories  high.     It  is  believed  to  be  ^^  one  of  the 
boldest,  most  useful,  and  splendid  public  improvements,  that  have 
lately  taken  place  in  the  eastern  states." 
Rocheiter.        A  daily  newspaper,  called  The  Daily  Rochester  Advertiser, 
was  established  in  the  village  of  Rochester.     The  populatkn  of 
this  village,  by  the  7th  census  taken  in  December,  was  7669. 
A  third  bridge  was  begun  here  across  the  Genesee   river,  by  a 
company  of  land  proprietors  and  others.     The  second  presbjF- 
terian  church  was  organized.     The  seventh  house    for  pubfe 
worship  was  buih.' 
Home  Mis-       The  American  Home  Mis^onary  Society  was  instituted  in  the 
lionary  So-  ^ity  of  New  York  by  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  missions  from 
13  states  and  territories,  and  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches.     Tbe  ob- 
ject of  this  Society  is  to  assist  congregations  that  are  unable  to 
support  the  gospel  ministry,  and  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  desti- 
tute within  the  United  States.     In  the  first  year  from  its  fortMt- 
tian,  it  rendered  aid  to  196  congregations  and  raissiooaiy  districts 
in  the  support  of  169  ministers. 
WaMenaw       Wastenaw  county,  in  Michigan,  which  three  years  before  did 
couDtj.       not  contain  a  single  white  inhabitant,  now  had   a  population  of 
Cambridge-  3000. — Cambridgeport,  contiguous  to  Boston,  contained  221 
port.  houses,  22  stores,  and  402  rateable  persons  upwards  of  1 6  yens 

of  age.^ 
Canal  of  the  The  federal  republic  of  Central  America  made  a  contract 
Ittbmus.  ^ith  a  company  formed  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  etkth 
ing  a  navigable  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  proposed  that  the  canal  should  pass 
Nicaragua,  one  of  the  states  of  Central  America.  The  con- 
templated route  was  by  the  river  St.  John,  into  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  whence,  from  its  western  extremity,  a  canal  was  to 
be  cut  for  about  1 7  miles  to  the  Pacific. 

A  descendant  of  the  Great  Uncas,  who  was  the  friend  and 
protector  of  the  whites  in  the  infancy  of  their  settlement,  died 

1  A  quantity  of  stooe  weighing  16  tons,  taken  from  the  ledge  belonging  tv 
the  Bunlcer  Hill  Association,  and  loaded  on  3  wagons,  which  together  wei^ied 
5  tons,  making  a  load  of  21  tons,  was  moved  with  ease,  by  a  single  bona, 
from  the  quarry  to  the  landing  above  Neponset  bridge,  a  distance  of  more  tikia 
8  miles. 

s  Account  of  Rochester,  1826.  By  the  United  States  census  in  1820,  Roch- 
ester contained  only  1608  inhabitants.  lb.  During  the  year  ending  in  August 
1826,  were  manufactured  at  Ely's  milb,  in  Rochester,  31,812  barrds  of  flour ; 
the  Quantity  made  at  the  sevend  milb  in  the  Tillage  was  estiiiuaed  at  IMjOOO 
barrels.    Rochester  Telegraph. 

3  See  NoTx  XIV. 
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this  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  royal  burial  place  of  the  Mo-     1826. 
heagans.^  v^v-^/ 

Divinity  Hall,  the  public  building  for  the  Theological  school  at  ]^^'',j°*'y 
Cambridge,  was  finished  and  dedicated. 

The  first  volume  of  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  by  Pubiioi- 
James  Kent,  was  published  at  New  York.  ^^^'^ 

On  the  2Sth  of  August  tliere  were  tremendous  avalanches,  or  Land  slip 
slides  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire.  By  great  JjJJ^n,l2ii, 
rains  the  streams  had  become  swollen  to  a  very  unusual  extent. 
The  Saco,  at  length,  so  far  overflowed  its  banks,  that  at  Fr}'e- 
burg,  the  town  below  Conway,  great  quantities  of  corn,  potatoes, 
meadow  hay,  and  fences  were  destroyed,  and  some  cattle  drown- 
ed. At  Conway  and  Bartlett  a  severer  loss  was  sustained  in 
the  destruction  of  crops,  mills,  and  bridges.  Farther  up  the 
river  every  thing  was  destroyed.  At  Mr.  Crawford's,  8  miles 
east  from  the  entrance  of  tlie  gap,  the  water  rose  two  feet  into 
his  house,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  his  farm 
was  either  destroyed  or  covered  up.  But  the  most  melancholy 
disaster  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Mr.  VVylley,  who 
lived  in  what  was  called  the  Notch-house,  where  the  mountain 
pn  each  side  of  the  river  is  about  3000  feet  in  height.' 

On  the  4th  of  July,  John  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  in  the  91st  Death  of 
year  of  his  age ;  and  Thomas  Jeflferson,  at  Monticcllo,  in  Vir-  Jj"nw*iiiad 
ginia,  in  his  83d  year.     Both  were  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Jefifenon. 
statesmen  and  patriots  who  vindicated  the  rights  of  their  country ; 
and,  having  lived  to  receive  the  gratulations  of  the  fiftieth  anni* 
versary  of  her  Independence,   expired.     Without  the   aid  of 
panegyric,  of  painting,  or  of  sculpture,  their  names  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  tlie  United  States ;  their  actions  will  present  their 
true  portraits  to  posterity ;  and  the  respect  of  the  Republic  to 
their  memory  will  be  their  noblest  monument. 

Of  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  America,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since 

1  Sec  Note  XV. 

9  A  part  of  the  mountain  slipped  from  its  resting  place,  and  fell  into  the 
road  and  river,  filline  it  up  for  about  a  mile  south  of  the  house.  The  bam  was 
carried  away,  and  2  horses  were  killed ;  but  the  house  remained  untouched,  the 
rocks  passing  about  6  feet  from  it.  The  family  fled  from  their  beds  and  from 
tile  house,  and  were  overwhelmed  in  the  mass  of  earth  and  rocks.  The  family 
consisted  of  Mr.  Wylley  and  his  wife,  5  children,  and  2  hired  men.  The  bodies 
of  Mr.  Wylley  and  his  wife,  and  one  of  the  hired  men  were  found,  about  60 
rods  from  the  house,  dreadfully  manded.  This  disaster  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night.  The  house  was  6  miles  distant  from  any 
human  habitation.  Along  the  Notch  the  road  was  much  filled  up.  Other 
Darts  of  the  mountain  fell  about  the  same  time.  More  than  ICMK)  acres  from 
Mount  Pleasant  slipped  off,  and  covered  a  large  part  of  a  pasture,  of  80  or  40 
acres*  2  miles  distant. 
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1826.  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  It  is  the  principal  design  of  these 
Annals  to  relate  the  most  important  events  of  this  period,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  seventy  ye^rs  of  colonial  history,  and 
fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  means  by 
which  ten  millions  of  people  have,  within  this  period,  become 
planted  in  a  wilderness ;  have  established  free  constitutions  of 
government,  and  risen  to  opulence,  to  independence,  and  to 
national  distinction,  merit  investigation.  Much,  unquestionably, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  North  America; 
to  the  fertility  and  variety  of  its  soil ;  to  tlie  extent  of  its  sea 
coast ;  to  its  many  navigable  rivers  ;  to  the  agriculture  and  fish- 
eries of  the  north,  and  the  valuable  products  of  the  south ;  to 
the  enterprise,  industry,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unconquer- 
able love  of  liberty,  which  have  characterized  the  inhabitants; 
to  the  early  establishment  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  to  tiie  early  formatioQ 
of  churches,  and  the  regular  maintenance  of  public  worship ;  and 
to  the  union  and  cooperation  of  the  several  colonies  and  states  lor 
the  defence  and  interests  of  the  whole.  Hut,  whatever  has  beea 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  there  is  no  less  truth,  than  piety,  lo 
the  remark  of  Washington  :  "  No  people  can  be  bound  lo  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  conducts  the  aflFairs 
of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step^ 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  provi* 
dential  agency."  Following  his  own  valedictory  counsel,  and 
favoured  with  the  benediction  of  Heaven,  may  the  Republic  b^ 
preserved  through  all  the  revolving  years  of  future  Time. 
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NoTK  L    p.  46. 

Thx  computatioii  of  time  by  tbe  Christian^  eim  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dionysius,  a  Roman  abbot,  a.  d.  667.  Hiatoriana  widely  differ  in  regard  to  tiie  year 
of  its  introduction.    Prideauz  places  it  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  627 ;  Blair,  in'.616 ;  ^   v* 

and  Priestley,  in  360.    I  rely  on  **  Venerable  Bede,"  who  expressly  says,  **  667.      '  ^  «  '*   %« 
Dionysius  Paschales  scribit  circulos,  indpiens  ab  anno  dominicae  incamationis  dxxxix,        J  .    2.  ^ 
qui  est  annus  Diocletiani  ccxlviii.*'     Bcdie  Opera  Hist.     (Chronicon)  p.  28.    The 
authority  of  Bede  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  becauiie  he  took  the  Christian  era  from       ~^ 
Dionysius,  and  used  it  in  all  his  writings ;  and,  by  that  recommendation  of  it,  occasioned        '   ' 
its  adoption  and  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 

The  era  of  Diocletian,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  that  emperor  29  August,  a.  d. 
284,  was  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  and  others,  until  the 
time  abovementioned,  when  Dionysius,  unwilling  to  number  the  years  from  the  reign 
of  a  persecutor,  introduced  the  reckoning  from  the  IneamaHon  of  Christ.  This  event 
(the  ^atinity  being  fixed  26  December)  was  placed  26  March.  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Alsted,  among  other  reasons  for  the  pre-eminence  of  that  day,  mentions  the 
Incamation : 

"...    Dsxrs  hie  descendit  ab  astris 
Virginis  in  gremium." 

He  also  observes,  that  the  vernal  equinox  was  formerly  on  Uiat  day : 

** .    .    .    hac  quoque  quondam 
Auraeus  equates  se  sol  referetmt  ad  ortus.*' 

It  was  on  that  di^,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  **  Equinoctium :  sol  in  Ariete.  Tem- 
pore Cesaris  26  Martii.**  Monkish  writers  assign  various  reasons  for  commencing  the 
computation  of  the  year  on  that  day  ;  but  it  was  doubtless  chosen,  at  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  era,  from  a  regard  to  the  Incamation. 

Anachronisms  have  been  occasioned  in  American  history  through  the  inattention  of 
historians  to  a  circumstance   attending  the  old  stvle.    It  was  customary  to  give  a 

double  date  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  26th  of  March.    Thus,  Februaix8,  1721, 

so      — 
was  written  February  8,  17—*    The  omission  of  the  lower  figures,  in  transcribing  or 

quoting,  would  cause  an  error  of  one  year.  Such  omissions  sometimes  occur.  SimOar 
errors  have  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  months  of  the  year, 
used  in  the  early  periods  of  New  England.  Instead  of  being  called  January ^  February ^ 
March,  &c.  they  were  called  the  first  month,  second  months  third  month,  Slc.  ;  yet 
March  was  called  the  first  month  ;  April,  the  second  ;  May,  the  third,  &c.  Thus,  for 
the  29th  of  May,  our  ancestors  wrote  Mo.  3.  ^ ;  or,  more  briefly,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  month,  and  the  year,  by  figures  only.  Example :  A  letter  from  Roger 
WUliams  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  written  on  the  17th  of  May,  1666, 
is  dated  thus :  **  Boston  17.  8.  66." 

VOL.  II.  66 
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Note  H.    p.  47. 
Thamemetrieai  TabUt,  from  Drayten'i  ••  PIcto  of  South  CarBUna." 
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The  fint  table  of  the  ■bove  observitloDi,  it  ii  belwred,  mi  made  hj  Dr.  riiriiiini^ 
ttw  lecarid  wu  by  governor  DreytoD.  Ilippeanby  the  18  yean'  obMrratknuinCaiDGn, 
that  the  nicrcuiy  at  do  time  roie  above  101°  or  iell  below  17°  from  the  JrettaigpakU, 
or  15°  above  zero.  He  (HirerFnl  method*  of  obHrvatioD  had  occanoobd  ■  ilickl 
miitiike.  Oovaroor  DiaylaD  fau  infomied  me,  that  it  wai  hi«  "  practice,  la  iiiliwtllM 
extreme  cold,  10  couQt  from  freezing  point,  iODlead  of  Ibe  commeDcemeDt  of  the  Kals;" 
and  his  ob9ervalion<>  ate  here  adjusted  accordiogly.  By  my  thernioioetriCBl  re|J5Ur, 
kepi  a  I  Midway,  .lO  miles  soulhweslward  or  SuvaoDah,  hi  Geor|^a.  from  Der^mber 
1787  to  June  1791  (not  uniformly  Ihrough  the  year,  nor  generally  Ilirough  the  summer 
months),  the  greatest  maximum  of  heal  was  99",  which  was  in  June  1791,  and  Iha 
greatest  maximum  of  cold  was  17°  above  leio,  which  was  in  January  of  ihal  y*ar. 
Goveraor  Drayton  afterwards  saw  the  mercm-y  at  13°  below  freeiing  point,  or  ISP 
kbove  zero,  having  "  exposed  the  thermometer  in  (he  opeo  air  on  (he  north  side  of  hij 
house,  at  8  o'clocli  for  about  20  minutes.  On  the  9lh  of  January  last,  the  saine  ther- 
mometer," he  writes,  "  was  here  In  my  breakfasting  room,  9  degrees  tielow  freenng 
Eoint,  in  the  house,  at  breakfast  time ;  and  the  day  before,  milk,  whicli  wu  on  ibe 
reakfdst  table,  actually  commenced  freezing  there.  Out  in  tlie  air,  on  Ibo  north  side 
of  my  house,  the  thermometer  fell  to  14  below  freezing  point  [18°  above  zero}.    Hj 

flantation  is  in  the  N  E.  part  of  this  slate."  I..eller  to  the  author,  dated  "  Hopeland, 
ebiuary  ISth  ISIO."  In  a  postscript  he  subjoins :  "  j  past  2  o'clock  p.  u.  1  ha>« 
just  Qnished  my  letter;  and  looking  at  (he  thermometer  which  is  hanging  up  by  me  ia 
the  house,  it  now  stands  at  73°  summer  beat :  our  doors  anil  windows  all  open  and  no 
fires."-~Froni  my  register,  kept  in  Georgia,  are  selected  the  foUowinf;  observations  : 

"  1T90.  January.  Mercury,  highest  81°,  lowest  26  above  zero.  Winds  6.  W.  utd 
N.  W.  Jonquils,  jessamiu,  and  woodbines  in  blossom.  Mercury  at  and  below  SP 
seven  days  in  this  month.— Jfaj.  Mercuiy,  highest  93°,  lowest  70°.  Winds  southeriy. 
The  mercury  rose  to  98°  on  the  28lh  and  a9tb  ;  and  was  at  aud  above  90°  fmir  days 
in  the  month. 

1791.  Jaiiuaiy.  Highest  79°,  Inn-esl  17°.  Winds  generally  N.  W.  Weather  Wr. 
The  mercury  rose  twice  to  79.  It  was  at  and  below  32°  eleven  days  In  this  month. 
"    ''    "'  '  0  the  garden."    See  Memoir*  of  the  American  Aeadmny  of 
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For  therOMflietrleftl  obtervmtions  mad«  in  various  parts  of  the  Nordiem  states,  te 
inquirer  is  referred  to  those  of  Professor  Wigglesworth,  at  Cambridge ;  of  t!ie  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutier,  at  Ipswich ;  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  at  Salem ;  of  Professor  Cleaveland,  at  Bowdoin 
CoUege ;  of  Dr.  Bowditeh,  at  the  White  Hills,  in  New  Hampshire ;  of  President  Web- 
ber and  Professor  Farrar,  at  Cambridge ;  of  Rev.  Bir.  French,  at  Andover ; — also  for 
obserrttions  at  Montreal  (anonymous) ;  at  Natchez,  by  governor  Sargent ;  and  aft 
Michillimakkinak,  by  Josiah  Dunham,  Esq. — in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Amer.  Academy. 

NoTK  m.    p.  85. 

CAPTAUf  Holmes  commanded  a  company  in  colonel  Pitches  regiment  He  joined 
his  company  at  Hartford  for  Canada  5  June  1758,  joined  the  regiment  at  Fort  Edward 
on  the  26th,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  during  8  campaigns ;  the  last  termi- 
nating at  the  Conquest  of  Canada  14  September  1760.  Four  MS.  volumes  of  his 
Orderiy  Book  are  in  my  possession ;  fipom  which  some  facts,  illustrative  of  the  French 
war,  are  derived. 

From  <*  A  Geneial  Return,"  copied  in  detaO  into  the  Orderiy  Book,  the  total  loss  in 
the  attack  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  8th  of  July,  is  less  Uian  that  stated  in  the  text  from 
Dr.  Trumbull,  as  from  general  Abercrombie*s  Return ;  but  a  statement  in  Knox's  Cam- 
paigns makes  the  total  loss  1960,  whidi  is  9  mare  than  stated  in  Trambull.  These 
discrepancies  are  unimportant.  The  loss,  according  to  every  accormt,  was  tremendous. 
— ^Ticonderoga,  to  this  day,  presents  to  tfie  observer  an  interesting  spectacle.  <*  Th« 
remains  of  mis  celebrated  fortress,  once  so  highly  important,  but  no  longer  an  object 

either  of  hope  or  fear,  are  still  considerably  conspicuous They  stand  on  a 

tongue  of  land,  of  considerable  elevation,  projecting  south,  between  Lake  Champlain, 
which  winds  around  and  passes  on  the  east,  and  the  passage  into  Lake  George,  which 
is  on  the  west"  Professor  Silliman's  Tour  from  Hartford  to  Quebec,  in  1819.  In 
passing  very  near  them,  without  landing,  **  the  remains  of  the  old  works  "  were  con- 
spicuous, "  and  the  old  stone  barracks,  erected  by  the  French,"  were  **  in  part  stand- 
ing."— Professor  Silliman,  some  time  afterward,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
ruins  of  Ticonderoga.  **  After  entering  the  old  French  lines,  which  are  neariy  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga,  we  come  to  a  fine  parade  ground  sufficient  for  the 
evolutions  of  many  thousands. — AJfler  all  the  dilapidations  of  time  and  of  man,  Ticon- 
deroga, with  its  mutilated  walls  and  barracks,  and  with  its  picturesque  environs,  presents 
one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  ^Vnierica."    lb.    Art.  Ticoitderooa. 

The  entries  in  the  Orderiy  Book,  relating  to  the  capture  of  major  Potham,  are  as 
follow :  "  July  28,  the  day  the  teams  were  cut  off.  Hearing  thereof  at  the  Lake, 
major  Rogers  and  major  Putnam  were  sent  out  with  about  800  men,  hoping  they 
might  head  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  about  2  hours  too  late.  The  enemy  had  got 
their  canoes,  and  gone  off,  though  not  so  far  but  that  our  men  heaid  their  shouting,  out 
could  not  come  to  them.  Rogers  and  Putnam  then  divided  their  800  and  waylaid 
at  South  Bay  and  Wood  Creek.  On  August  6th  were  both  discovered ;  whereupon 
gave  intelli^nce  to  each  other,  and  concluded  to  join  their  forces  at  Wood  Creek. 
On  the  8th  m  the  morning,  at  Fort  Ann,  concluded  to  march  for  Fort  Edward  that 
day,  and  marched  off;  the  woods  and  logs  being  thick,  marched  off  in  single  file ;  in 
about  a  mile  were  fired  upon  in  the  front,  and  immediately  a  volley  from  the  enemy 
which  did  much  damage.  The  engagement  was  warm  about  2  hours ;  our  men  kept 
the  ground  when  the  enemy  gave  back.  Major  Rogers  sent  in  two  men  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward for  relief.  We  sallied  out  about  4  o'clock,  afternoon,  with  a  strong  party,  myself 
with  40  men  were  the  advanced  guard.  About  sunset  we  met  them  coming  with 
about  15  on  biers,  wounded,  some  wounded  able  to  walk missing  of  our  offi- 
cers major  Putnam,  lieut.  Tracy.    Officers  came  in  wounded,  capt.  Tay,  Iteut.  Durkey 

.  .  .  ensign   Wooster  scalped,  chopped  with  a  tomahawk wounded  in  five 

different  places  with  bullets.  .  .  We  came  about  2  miles  in  the  evening  from  where 
we  met  the  party,  and  helped  bring  in  Benj.  Dana,  who  was  shot  throujra  his  bowels," 
and  "  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  we  came  to  the  encampment.  We  brought  him  to 
the  fort  about  4  miles  in  the  morning,  and  there  he  was  buried." — "  Aug.  14.  By  a 
a  flag  of  truce,  informed  that  major  Putnam,  lieut.  Tracy  and  3  others,  were  carried 
without  wounds  into  Fort  Caroline." — ^The  barbarous  treatment  which  major  Putnam 
received  fiom  the  Indians,  if  already  experienced^  was  not  now  reported.  A  deep  scar 
on  the  cheek  of  that  veteran  warrior  is  well  remembered  by  the  writer,  who  believes  it 
from  the  wound  infficted  by  the  « tomahawk."— The  friendship  contracted  between 
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mijor  Putnam  tnd  captiin  Hohnet ,  in  this  wv,  w«s  mutiaDy  yieearred  until  €he  war 
of  the  revolution,  in  which  both  took  an  immediate  and  decided  part.  On  tbe  fiist 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  captain  Holmes  joined  the  anny  in  his  pro- 
fessional character,  as  a  phjrsician,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war,  when,  worn  down  with  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  the  camp,  he  returned 
home,  and  shortly  after  expired.  He  died  on  the  iSth  of  March  1T799  In  the  6&k 
year  of  his  age. 

Note  IV.    p.  143. 

Mr.  Bartham  set  out  from  St.  Augustine  in  December  1765 ;  but,  on  re-enmiiia- 
tion,  I  find  that  his  thermometrical  observations  were  made  in  the  firat  month  of  the 
following  year.  "  The  clear  cold  morning,*'  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
fell  to  26,  was  the  3d  day  of  January  1766.  Additional  selections  from  the  Journal 
are  here  subjoined.  "  December  the  19th  1765,  set  out  from  St.  Augustine  early  in 
the  morning,  which  was  frosty,  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  Tniite  hoar  frost 
20th.  Set  out  for  Davis's,  whose  son  the  Governor  had  ordered  to  take  us  up  to 
search  for  the  head  of  the  river  St  John's.  21st.  Thermometer  74.  p.  m.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  south.  22d.  Thermometer  70,  wind  S. W.  28d.  Cold  morning ;  ther- 
mometer 42,  wind  N.  24th.  Cold  morning ;  tiiermometer  50,  wind  N.  W.  25th.  Cool 
hazy  morning ;  thermometer  46  in  the  open  air  (in  which  all  my  observations  up  the 
liTer  are  taken).  26th.  Thermometer  temperate,  fine  day,  wind  south.  27th.  Ther- 
mometer 50,  fine  morning.  28th.  Foggy  morning,  wind  NJB.  thermometer  56.  29tlL 
Foggy  morning ;  thermometer  52.  80th.  Rainy,  warm  moming ;  thermometer  64. 
Slst  Cool  moming ;  Thermometer  56,  wind  N. 

Hazy  nioming;    thermometer    .    .    52. 
White  frost  on  the  boat ;  thermometer  85. 
Clear  cold  moming ; 
Pleasant  moming; 
Rainy  moming ; 
Clear  moming ; 
Clear  moming; 
Clear  fine  moming; 
Clear  fine  moming; 
Pleasant  moming ; 
Clear  moming ;  temperate. 
Fine  clear  moming ; 
Fine  pleasant  moming; 
Clear  moming  ;  wind  north. 

Fine  moming,  warm  and  pleasatit,  observed  a  plum-tree  in  full 
blossom. 
29th.      **        Fine  clear  moming  and  warm  day,  like  the  first  of  our  May." 

In  the  Description  of  East  Florida,  printed  with  the  Journal,  it  is  observed :  "  There 
are  two  churches  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  parish  church  a  plain  building, 
and  another  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  which  is  converted  into 
barracks  for  the  garrison.  The  houses  are  built  of  free  stone,  commonly  two  stories 
high,  two  rooms  upon  a  floor,  with  large  windows  and  balconies  :  before  the  entry  of 
most  of  the  houses  runs  a  portico  of  stone  arches ;  the  roofs  are  commonly  flat — tlie 
number  of  houses  in  the  town  and  within  the  lines,  when  the  Spaniards  left  it  was 
above  900 ;  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  being  built  of  wood,  are  now 
gone  to  decay.  The  inhabitants  were  of  all  colours,  white,  negroes,  mulattoes,  Indians, 
&c. — at  the  evacuation  of  St.  Augustine,  amounted  to  5700,  including  the  garrison  of 
2600  men." 
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In  1827  my  respected  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*>VTiir,  of  Sunbury  in  Georgia,  inform* 
ing  mc  that  he  iutended  soon  to  visit  St.  Augustine,  1  gave  him  a  memorandum  of 
inquiries  which  I  was  desirous  to  have  made  there — hoping  particularly  to  obtain  some 
additional  information  concerning  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Spanish  settlements  at 
Tallahassee  and  the  vicinity,  discovered  in  1825,  and  described  in  the  Florida  Intelli- 
gencer, printed  at  Tallahassee.    Fmm  a  memorandum  which  he  obtained  for  me  from 
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Mr.  M.  H.  Simmons  at  8i.  jSugustine,  eoneemiiig  the  old  Spaniah  ehorchefl  in  ihi» 
place,  the  followiog  accoimt  is  selected. 

**  I  learn  from  some  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  a  Chapel,  or  Church,  of  considerable 
size  and  architectural  elegance,  once  stood  in  the  site  of  the  prt^sent  Catholic  Buryinc- 
ground,  which  is  situated  to  the  N.W.  and  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  build- 
mg  is  described  to  have  been  of  a  circular  form,  having  a  steeple  of  from  40  to  60  feet 
in  height,  which  remained  standing  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  body  of  the  Church. 
It  was  called  The  Indian  Church ;  and  was  probably  therefore  a  missionary  establish- 
ment. My  informants  state,  that  there  existed  some  years  back,  the  remains  of  a 
still  more  ancient  Church,  to  the  north  of  the  City,  near  to  the  water ;  but  that  it  was 
of  inconsiderable  extent ;  the  walls  including  but  a  small  space  of  ground.  There  is 
in  the  steeple  of  the  present  Catholic  Church,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  erection, 
a  Bell  with  the  date  of  1680,  upon  it ;  which  is  reported  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  ancient  Chapels  above  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which. 

'*  In  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Augustine  (which  was  built  by  the  assist- 
ance of  contributions  from  Mexico,  Havana,  Rome,  and  other  places,  and  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago)  there  are  three  bells,  the  largest  of  which 
bears  no  other  inscription  than  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  the  evidence  of  its  dedication 
to  a  sacred  use.    The  second,  besides  Uie  Cross,  bears  the  following  inscription : 

JESYS    MARIA   T   JOS£    ORA   PRO   NOBIS 

Ano.    z>.  1787. 
The  third  is  curious  for  its  antiquity.    Inscription  : 

PaO  nOBIS  «  8ANCTE  I08KPH  OEA 

[Here  is  the  sign  of  the  Cross.] 

GETO.      FEN^OPT  «  AlVO 

1689. 

The  Church  is  buUt  of  Florida  stone,  being  a  concretion  of  small  shells.  It  measures 
in  breadth  40  feet  and  in  length  120,  and  fronts  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitudon,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  ofFortier,  Bishop  of  St  Augustine, 
whose  diocese  includes  Florida  and  Alabama.*' 

Note  V.    p.  175. 

AMoif  o  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  president  Stiles  is  a  MS.  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
Life,  written  bv  himself  in  1767,  at  Dr.  Stiles's  request.  In  that  Account,  Mr.  Barnard 
takes  notice  of  the  improvements  in  Biarblehead  since  his  settlement  in  that  town. 
**  There  were  two  companies  of  men,  poor,  ill  clothed,  smoke  dryed,  of  miserable  as- 
pect (belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Salem),  trained  to  no  military  discipline,  but  what 
they  called  whipping  the  snake,  whereas  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  we  are  a 
distinct  regiment  in  ourselves,  consisting  of  seven  full  companies,  well  clad,  of  bright 
countenances,  vigorous  and  active  men,  so  well  trained  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  the 
various  motions,  and  marches,  that  I  have  heard  some  colonels,  and  a  brigadier  general, 
say,  they  never  saw,  throughout  the  country,  not  excepting  their  own  regiments,  and 
tliat  in  Boston,  so  goodly  an  appearance  of  brisk,  lively  spirited  men,  and  so  well 
exercised  a/egiment.  ^hen  I  nrst  came  into  the- town,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one 
proper  carpenter,  nor  mason,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher,  in  it ;  nor  any  thing  worth  calling 
a  market ;  but  they  had  their  houses  built  by  country  carpenters  and  masons,  their 
clothes  made  out  of  the  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  (lom  Bos- 
ton ;  all  of  which  drained  the  town  of  its  money  :  but  now  we  abound  with  artificers 
of  every  kind,  and  some  of  the  best ;  and  our  marketing  is  large  even  to  a  full  supply. 
But  what  above  all,  I  would  observe  is,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  trading 
vessel  belonging  to  the  town,  nor  for  some  years  after  I  came  into  it.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  the  slaves  that  digged  in  the  mines,  and  left  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  Europe,  to  run  away  with  the  gains.  Now  we  have  be- 
tween 30  and  40  ships,  brigs,  snows,  and  topsail  schooners,  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
and  need  no  foreigner  to  transport  our  fish  ;  but  are  able  to  send  it  all  to  the  different 
markets  in  Europe,  and  the  Ameiican  islands."    For  this  commeicial  improvemeiit 
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die  town  w«B  indebted  to  Mr.  Bamvd  Umwtf,  who,  hxvbig  tihen  grmt  piiM  to 
learn  '*  the  mvstery  of  the  fish  trade,"  incited  an  enterprising  yoong  nan  to  *«  put  it  ta 
practice.*'  lie  first  sent  a  small  cargo  to  Baibadoes,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
soon  built  vessels  and  sent  his  fish  to  £urope.  <*  Some  of  the  more  thoof^tiiil  poori^ 
md  some  promising  jroung  men,  soon  followed  his  example,  and  have  raised  conM- 
able  estates  by  it." 

NoTK  VL    p.  179. 

Thk  account  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  1772,  as  receiTed  fiom  the  Rev.  Ifoipn 
Edwards  by  Dr.  Stiles,  and  entered  in  his  literary  Diary,  was : 
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NoT«  vn.  p.  aoa 

Loss  of  the  British, 

Iif  the  **  Narrative  of  Occurrences,  1775,"  inserted  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Society, 
iy.  204—219,  the  Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on  the  I9th  ofJlpnl, 
1775,  OS  vMde  to  Oeneral  Oage,  after  Uie  detail,  gives  the  following  summaiy : 

Officers 
Sergeants 
Drummen    . 
Rank  and  file 

Total      78  174 

The  particulars  in  this  account  differ  fit>m  Gordon's  [i.  485,  Eng.  edit.],  but  the  collec- 
tive amount  of  loss  is  the  same,  273. 

Loss  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  Narrative  annexed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  Sermon,  delivered  April  19th  1776 
to  commemorate  the  battle,  it  is  stated,  that  **  our  loss,  in  the  several  actions  oi  that 
day,  was  49  killed,  34  wounded,  and  5  missing,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  have 
since  been  exchanged." 

In  this  Narration,  Mr.  Clark  says ;  "  Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  we  received  intelligence,  by  express,  from  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Warren,  Esq.  at  Boston,  *  that  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
(supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  about  12,  or  1500)  were  embarked  in  boats  from  Bo^oo, 
and  gone  over  to  land  on  Lechmere's  Point  (so  called)  in  Cambridge  :  And  that  It  was 
shrewdly  suspected,  that  they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  store*,  belonging 
to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at  Concord/  "  This  suspicion  was  excited  "  in  conse- 
quence of  general  Gage's  unjustifiable  seizure  of  the  provincial  magazine  of  powder  at 
Medford,  and  other  colony  stores  in  several  other  places.  Upon  this  intelligence,  as 
also  upon  information  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  as  above  mentioned,  the  militia  of 
this  town  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  to  meet  on  the  usual  place  of  parade  ;  not  with 
any  design  of  commencing  hostilities  upon  the  king's  troops,  but  to  consult  what 
might  be  done  for  our  own  and  the  people's  safety :  And  also  to  be  ready  for  whatever 

service  providence  might  call  us  out  to,  upon   this  alarming  occasion 

So  far  from  Jinng  first  upon  the  king's  troops ;  upon  the  most  careful  enquiry,  it 
appears,  that  but  very  few  of  our  people  fired  at  all ;  and  even  they  did  not  fire  tiD 
after  being  fired  upon  by  the  troops,  they  were  wounded  themselves,  or  saw  others 
killed,  or  wounded  by  them,  and  looked  upon  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  escape. 
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One  ciieomstanee  more,  before  the  brigftde  [Britidb]  odtted  Leiiiigtoii,  I  bop 

leave  to  meotioa.  .  .  After  tibe  miUlia  company  were  dispenea  and  the  fiimg  eeaiecU 
the  troopa  drew  up  and  fiormed  in  a  t>ody  on  the  conunon,  fiied  a  yoUey  and  ^v% 
three  huzzas,  by  way  of  triumph.  .  .  Of  tbia  traniaction  I  was  a  witneaa,  having,  at 
that  time,  a  fiur  view  of  ^eir  motions,  and  being  at  the  diitanre  of  not  more  than  70 
or  80  loda  from  them." 

Note  VHI.    p.  989. 

Tm  settlement  of  Midway  was  begun  in  1758,  by  an  emigration  from  Dordiester  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  so  oiUed  on  account  of  its  equal  distance  from  the  Ogechee 
and  the  Alatamaba  rivers.  It  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  what,  in  the  early 
division  of  Uie  province  into  parishes,  was  called  St  John's  parish,  but  afterwards. 
Liberty  county.  The  planters  in  that  settlement  are  distinguished  for  the  same  inde- 
pendent principles,  and  the  same  regard  to  the  institutions  of  religion,  which  have 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  New  En^and.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that 
these  traits  of  character  have  been  retained  more  than  a  century ;  for  these  people 
are  descendants  of  that  Congregation  which  emigrated  from  New  Eneland  and  settled 
Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  m  1696.  [See  tmit  year.]  Their  zed  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  their  country  was  strikingly  shown  in  their  election  of  Dr.  Hall,  then 
living  at  Midway,  to  represent  them  in  the  congress  of  1775.  [See  that  year.]  This 
procedure  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  British,  and  subjected  them  to  an  uncommon 

share  of  sufferings  and  sacrifices. ^Afler  the  death  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Osgood,  in  1773,  they  took  care  to  sustain  public  worship ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  of 
Savannah,  occasionally,  and  licendates  more  statedly,  performing  the  service.  In 
1776  ti^e  Rev.  Moses  Allen  was  installed  fheir  pastor.  He  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts, — a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of  Pittsfield — and  was 
educated  at  Princeton.  At  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  in  December  1778,  Mr.  Allen 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  continental  officers  were  sent  to  Sunbury  on  parole,  except 
Mr.  Allen,  who  was  at  this  time  chaplain  of  the  Georgia  brigade.  He  was  denied 
that  privilege.  **  His  warm  exhortations  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  animated  exertions  in 
the  neld,  exposed  him  to  the  particular  resentment  of  the  British.  The^  sent  him 
with  the  private  soldiers  on  board  the  prison  ships.  Wearied  with  a  connnement  oT 
several  months  in  that  loathsome  place,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  he  determined 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river,  and  swim- 
ming to  an  adjacent  point ;  but  he  was  drowned  m  the  attempt*'  Ramsay. — On  the 
prospect  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  Midway  returned  to  their  plantations ;  and  in 
1785  the  present  writer  was  ordained  their  minister.  They  had  preserved  some 
valuable  books  of  their  Society  Library ;  and  their  attention  to  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  their  exemplary  attendance  upon  public  Worship,  their  unitY» 
peace,  and  concord,  would  have  t)ome  a  favourable  comparison  with  any  church  ui 
Kew  England. 

Bev,  Dr.  Zubly, 

• 

John  Joachim  Zubly,  n.n.  mentioned  in  this  Note,  was  a  native  of  Switzeriand.  In 
1760  he  came  to  America,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Savannah.  He  preached  to  an  English  and  German  congregation  there,  in  their 
respective  lan^ages,  and  sometimes  to  another  congregation,  in  French.  Dr.  Zubly 
possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congress  of  Georgia,  and  was  an  advocate  for  colonial  liberty,  but 
not  for  independence.  Differing  from  his  fellow  citizens  on  that  point,  he  incurred 
Uieir  displeasure,  and  lost  his  influence.  His  labours  in  the  Christian  ministry  were 
zealous,  laborious,  and  extensively  useful.  He  died  in  1781,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Beside  other  occasional  sermons,  he  published  **  The  Law  of  Liberty,  a  Sermon  on 
American  affairs  at  tlie  opening  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Georgia,  with  an  Appei^ 
diz  giving  an  account  of  the  struggle  ol  Switzerland  to  recover  liberty."    1775. 


Cfavemar  Hail. 

Lyman  HaD,  ajk.  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  was  of  a  req>ectable  fiunHy  of  that 
Dame  in  WaUiQgfbrd.    He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  waa  gndnated  in  1747. 
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He  at  fint  made  theology  bia  atody  and  profeaakm ;  Init  he  ^RenntA  atadied  medidae, 
went  to  Georsia,  and  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Midway.  He  took  aa 
eaily  and  decisive  part  in  defence  of  the  cokmial  li^ts ;  was  a  member  of  the  lepiib- 
Hcan  conventions  of  Georgia  in  1T74  and  1775 ;  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  die  genenJ 
congress  in  1776  by  the  (Muish  of  St.  John's,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  by  the  whale 
province.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  that  body,  and  8nDscr9>ed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  His  verbal  account  of  the  influence  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  John  Adams,  on  the  great  question,  is  well  remembered :  *'  It  convinced  the 
doubtful ;  emboldened  the  timid ;  confirmed  the  resolute ;  and  animated  the  decisive.** 
— Dr.  Hall  was  afterward  sovemor  of  Georgia.  During  several  of  the  late  years  of 
his  life,  he  resided  at  his  plantation  near  Savannah ;  but  toward  the  dose  of  i^  he 
moved  into  one  of  the  upper  counties  of  the  state,  where  he  (tied  in  1790. 


When  president  Washington  visited  Georgia  in  1791,  the  Society  of  Bfidway  diose  t 
committee  to  present  him  an  Address  in  fheir  name.  It  was  presented  to  him  ia 
Savannah ;  and  was  received  with  evident  and  grateful  sensibility.  The  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  and  of  Chatham  county,  gave  him  efoy 
appropriate  token  of  respect  and  afiection. 

NoT«  IX.    p.  347. 

Iif  a  letter  to  general  La  Fayette,  dated  "  St  Petersbourg,  Feb.  20 — ^March  8, 1782,** 
Mr.  Dana  writes :  **  I  think  at  present  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  ilhistrioas 
Sovereign  of  this  Empire  is  disposed  to  be  our  enemy,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
she  will  suddenly  manifest  a  particular  friendship  for  us.  America  must  be  patient 
The  best  method  for  her  to  procure  friends,  is  to  beat  her  enemies."  He  asks  the 
honour  of  his  correspondence,  on  his  [tbe  eeneral's]  return  to  America, "  at  least  upon 
our  military  operations,  in  which  you  will  iSke  so  distinguished  a  part.  Intelfig^ce  of 
this  sort,  is  exceedingly  wanted,  and  more  especially  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Yoa 
will  need  no  other  inducement  .  .  .  than  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  rendering  an 
essential  service  to  that  Country  which  you  love,  and  which  loves  you.'*    Hon.  Francu 

Dana's  Letter  Book. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  dated  **  St  Petersbourg,  April 

12—23, 1782,  he  writes :  I  dare  not  expose  tiie  dignity  of  the  United  States  by  making 
any  official  advances.  They  may  be  rejected.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  they  wooki  not 
be.  The  cry  of  Mediation  I  know  would  open  upon  me."  lb. — ^To  Dr.  Fiankfin, 
from  the  same  place.  Sept  2 — 12,  1782,  he  writes  :  "  Tilings  remain  here,  as  to  us,  in 
their  old  state.  This  court  seems  not  disposed  to  take  any  step  which  would  be  offen- 
sive to  the  court  of  London.  Nothing  therefore  is  to  be  expected  until  that  court  shall 
have  agreed  to  consider  the  United  States  as  an  Independent  Power.  Many  will  ha?e 
it  here,  that  you  are  far  advanced  in  that  matter,  and  that  you  will  give  us  peace  in  tbe 

course  of  next  winter.*' In  a  letter  to  count  Ostermann,  24  February,  1783,  he 

writes  :  **  Convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  confiding  entirely  in  that  exact 
Neutrality  which  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  declare,  with  a  dignity 
becoming  her  character,  she  should  make  the  invariable  rule  of  her  conduct,  unless 
compelled  to  depart  from  it  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  her  Imperial  crown, 
and  of  her  subjects ;  the  Congress,  my  Sovereign,  have  expressly  commanded  me  to 
delay  the  communication  of  my  mission  till  the  course  of  events  shall  prepare  the  way 
for  it  without  the  least  infraction  upon  the  system  adopted  by  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
by  which  she  has  acquired  so  much  glory  to  herself.  In  the  sentiment  that  that  mo- 
ment has  now  arrived,  I  request  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  his  Excellency  the  Vice 
Chancellor  Count  Ostermann,  to  the  end  that  I  might  present  to  you  a  copy  of  my 
Letter  of  Credence  for  Her  Imperial  Majesty."     lb. 

Mr.  Dana  had  an  interview  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  on  the  12th  of  April ;  and  oo 
the  27th  presented  him  a  Memorial,  containing  the  substance  ot  the  Answer  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  to  Mr.  Dana's  letter  of  the  10th  (communicating  his  Mission  to  his 
Excellency),  which  the  Vice  Chancellor  delivered  to  him  verbally  on  the  12th  instant, 
and  also  the  Reply  which  Mr.  Dana  then  made  to  it,  with  some  other  observations 
upon  it.     This  Memorial  611s  lU  folio  pages. 

The  objections  to  the  present  reception  of  a  minister  from  the  United  States  were 
these:  1.  That  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  invited  by  the  courts  of  Versailles, 
Madrid,  and  London,  to  mediate  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor,  at  the  conclusion  of 
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the  DefinitiTe  Treaty  of  Peace  between  tiiem,  and  having  aeeepted  that  Trust,  till 
those  arrangements  are  completed,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  concluded,  she  cannot, 
consistently  with  her  character  as  Mediatrix,  receive  a  Minister  from  America  without 
the  consent  of  those  Powers.  2.  That  there  must  be  new  letters  of  credence,  "  bear- 
ing date  since  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  acknowledged  the  Independence  of 
America." — *'  It  would  be  incompatible  with  that  exact  neutrality  which  she  haf 
hitherto  observed,  to  receive  you  while  your  Letter  of  Credence  bears  date  before  that 
time."  3.  '*  That  no  minister  has  been  received  at  the  court  of  London  from  America 
yet ;  and  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  could  not  consistently  receive  a  minister  from 
America  before  that  Court  had  done  it." 

To  all  these  objections  Mr.  Dana  made  replies,  with  arguments  that  appear  un- 
answerable. But  his  health  was  much  impaired ;  he  had  applied  to  Congress  for  leave 
to  return  to  America,  and  had  obtained  it ;  and,  although  there  was  soon  after  a  fidr 
prospect  of  an  audience  with  the  empress,  and  reception  in  his  public  character,  yet, 
foreseeing  that  he  should  soon  take  leave  of  her  Imperial  Majes^,  he  thought  it  best 
to  decline  that  honour. — Mr.  Dana  left  St  Petersburg  on  the  24th  of  August,  0.  S.  1783, 
and  soon  after  sailed  firom  Cronstadt  for  Boston. 

Note  X.    p.  347. 

Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

**  Ths  following  are  and  shall  be  their  boimdaries,  viz.  From  the  north-west  ande 
of  Nova  Scotia,  mz.  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  Uie 
source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high  lands,  along  the  said  high  lands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  mto  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  tliose  which  hR 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river;  thence 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fiAh  degree  of  north  latitude ;  from 
thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Catara- 
quy ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  iuto  Lake  Ontario  ;  through  the  middle  of 
said  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie ; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  the  said  communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Huron ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water  communication 
between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior ;  thence  through  Lake  Superior  northward  to  the 
isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said 
Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to 
the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the  most  north-western- 
most point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi ; 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi,  until  it  shall 
inte>'«ect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  :  south,  by  a 
line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of  the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the 
latitude  of  tliirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachi- 
cola  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint 
river ;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river,  to  the  Aniantic  ocean  :  east,  by 
a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy  to  its  souice,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  high  lands, 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  fiom 
the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and 
East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are  or  heretofore  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

Note  XI.    p.  351. 

AuRiviifo  at  New  York  two  days  after  the  evacuation  of  the  dty  by  the  British,  the 
writer  witnessed  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  called  forth  by  this  august 
oecasion.    On  Uie  following  sabbath  divine  service  was  performed  at  King's  chapel 
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by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgen,  who  delirered  a  well  adapted  dlscoune  (on  Psalm  cxri.  12.) 
to  a  throDged  and  deeply  affected  assembly.  The  fireworks,  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  Tuesday,  probably  exceeded  any  exhibition  of  that  kind,  ever  witnessed  in 
America.  The  last  and  not  the  least  interesting  spectacle  was  seen  in  passing  down 
fhe  harbour, — the  British  fleet,  lying  peaceably  at  anchor  above  Sandy  Hook,  ready  to 
transport  the  troops  to  their  own  shores. 

Note  XII.    p.  357. 

This,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  is  the  first  example,  in  modem  times,  of  the 
founder  of  a  colony,  who  has  lived  to  see  that  colony  recognised  by  the  woild  as  a 
sovereign,  independent  state.  Verplanck.  Accounts  differ  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
general  Oglethorpe,  some  of  them  stating  it  at  87,  others,  at  upwards  of  100.  The  age 
given  iu  the  text  has  been  thought  the  most  credible.  See  Lempriere,  Univ.  Biogra- 
phy ;  Reese,  Cyclopedia,  ^rt.  Oglethorpe  ;  Coll.  ot  N.  York  Hist.  Society,  iii,  70; 
and  M'Cairs  Hist,  of  Georgia.  The  London  Gazettes,  first  announcing  his  death, 
stated  his  age  at  104.  This  was  probably  not  far  from  the  truth ;  for,  after  holding  a 
commission  in  the  British  service,  he  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  German  army  under 
prince  Eugene,  at  the  celebrated  siege  and  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.  The  late  presi- 
dent Adams  saw  general  Oglethorpe  m  1785,  a  short  time  before  his  decease.  Within  a 
day  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  London,  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States,  had  been 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  the  general  called  upon  him,  and  **  was  very  polite  and 
complimentary."  He  '*  had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  first  American  ambassador 
and  his  family,  whom  he  was  very  glad  to  see  in  England ;  expressed  a  great  esteem 
and  regard  for  America,  much  regret  at  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  was  very  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  the  termination  of  it.'*  Mr.  Adams 
returned  this  visit,  and  had  another  interview  "  of  an  hour  or  two  '*  with  the  general, 
of  which  he  gave  me  this  account.  *'  He  said  much  about  himself  and  his  enterprise 
in  Georgia,  but  mentioned  no  particulars  of  any  consequence  which  1  remember,  ex- 
cept  that  he  had  entered  very  early  into  the  army ;  had  been  early  a  general  officer, 
and  particularly  that  he  had  been  a  general  officer  under  the  duke  oi  Marlborough. 
He  convinced  me  that  he  must  be  very  aged  ;  but  I  did  not  yet  realize  his  true  age. 
I  saw  no  more  of  general  Oglethorpe.  In  about  a  month  the  Newspapers  informed  oi 
of  his  death  at  his  country  seat,  at  the  uncommon  age  of  104  years.'*  Letter  of  the 
late  president  Adams,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  general  Oglethorpe,  dated 
**  Quincy,  November  14,  1807." — Dr.  Johnson,  in  1773,  urged  general  Oglethorpe  to 
give  the  world  his  Life.  "  I  know  no  man,"  said  he,  "  wnose  Life  would  be  more 
intercstine:.  If  I  were  furnished  with  materials,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it." 
Although  the  general  seemed  unwillino;  to  enter  upon  it  at  that  time,  Boswell  says, 
"  upon  a  .subsequent  occasion,  he  communicated  to  me  a  number  of  particulars,  which 
I  have  comniilted  to  writinj; ;  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more 
from  him,  not  apprehending  that  his  friends  were  so  soon  to  lose  him  ;  for,  notwith- 
standinj;  his  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  was  at  last  carried  off  by 
a  violent  fever,  which  is  often  liital  at  any  period  of  life."  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. — 
I  have  taken  pains,  through  the  medium  of  literary  gentlemen  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  tind  this  manuscript  oi  Mr.  Bo:$well,  but  without  success. 

Note  XIIL     p.  514. 

The  native  Cherokee  gives  the  following  account  of  his  nation.  "  White  men  in 
the  nation  enjoy  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Cherokee  people,  except 
that  they  are  not  eligible  to  public  offices.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
nation.  Some  of  the  •most  influential  characters  are  members  of  the  church,  and  live 
consistently  with  their  profession.  The  whole  nation  is  penetrated  with  gratitude  for 
the  aid  it  hns  received  from  the  United  States  government  and  from  different  religious 
societies.  Schools  are  increasing  every  year;  learning  is  encouraged  and  rewarded. 
The  young  class  acquire  the  English,  and  those  of  mature  age  the  Cherokee  system  of 
learning.  The  female  character  is  elevated  and  duly  respected.  Indolence  is  dis- 
countenanced. Our  native  language,  in  its  philosophy,  genius,  and  symphony,  is 
inferior  to  few,  if  any,  in  the  world.  Our  relations  with  all  nations,  savage  or  civilized, 
are  of  the  most  friendly  character.     We  are  out  of  debt,  and  our  public  revenue  is  in  t 
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flourishing  condition.  Beside  the  amount  arising  from  imports,  a  peipetoiJ  annuity  it 
due  from f  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  lands  ceded  in  former  periods.  Odr 
system  of  government,  founded  on  republican  principles,  by  which  justice  is  equally 
distributed,  secures  the  respect  of  the  people.  Newtown,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  junction  of  Canasagi  and  Gusuwati,  two  beautiful 
streams,  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  lepslative  power  is  vested  in,  what  is  de- 
nominated in  native  dialect,  TscUagi  Tlnilowigit  consisting  of  a  national  committee 
and  council.  Members  of  both  branches  are  chosen  by  and  from  the  people  for  a 
limited  period.  In  Newtown  a  printing  press  b  soon  to  be  established  ;  also  a  national 
library,  and  a  museum.  Immense  concourse  of  people  frequent  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment when  TscUagi  Tinilowigi  is  in  session,  which  takes  place  once  a  year.'*— This 
account  was  written  by  David  Brown,  a  Cherokee,  who  received  an  excellent  education 
among  the  white  people.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Family  Visitor,  Richmond,  dated  **  Willstown,  Cherokee  nation,  September  2d,  1826." 
The  letter,  containing  many  other  interesting  particulars,  is  preserved  entire  in  NilM* 
Regixter,  xxix.  106.  David  Brown  is  well  remembered  at  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
where,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places  in  the  United  States,  he  delivered  a  public 
address  in  behalf  of  his  nation,  for  whose  benefit  contributions  were  made  at  the  close 
of  it  The  narrative  part  of  his  address,  spoken  in  the  first  church  in  Cambridge,  was 
very  similar,  in  style,  to  that  of  tiie  preceding  account  of  his  nation ;  other  parts  of 
it  were  bold  and  figurative,  in  the  true  character  of  aboriginal  eloquence.  The  speaker, 
in  his  dress  and  manners,  and  in  his  entire  performance,  presented  a  striking  exempU- 
iication  of  the  influence  of  intellectual  culture,  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and 
of  social  intercourse  with  a  civilized  and  Christian  people.  His  address  was  spoken 
with  consummate  propriety,  and  with  great  effect,  to  a  large  auditory.  His  articulation 
was  distinct ;  his  voice  was  musical ;  and  so  melodious  was  his  utterance  of  a  few 
Cherokee  words,  occasionally  introduced,  as  to  make  credible  what  he  says  of  tl»t 
"  symphony  of  his  native  language." 

Note  XIV.    p.  518. 

BEroRE  the  erection  ot  West  Boston  bridge,  the  first  bridge  that  connected  Cam- 
bridge with  Boston,  in  1793,  there  were  but  4  dwelling  houses  within  the  area  now 
constituting  Cambridgcport  and  Lechmere  Point.  Cambridgeport  was  laid  out  in  house 
lots  in  1S04.  In  1S05  Cambridge  was  made  a  port  of  entry  bv  act  of  congress.  In 
1806  a  large  brick  church  was  erected  in  Cambridgeport.  whic))  was  dedicated  1  Jan- 
uary 1807;  in  the  3  preceding  years,  more  than  120  houses  and  stores  had  been 
built.  In  1808  it  was  made  a  distinct  parish.  In  1809  a  congregational  church  was 
organized;  and  on  the  19th  of  January  1814  the  first  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Brattle  Gannett,  was  ordained.  Cambridgeport  now  contains  4  churches,  a  bank,  and 
several  manufactories. — Lechmere  Point  [1827]  contains  3  churches. 

Note  XV.    p.  519. 

The  name  of  this  descendant  of  Uncas  was  Ezekiel  Mazeon.  He  was  27  years  ol 
age.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  who  made  a  short  but 
appropriate  address  to  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  assembled  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed,  Mrs.  Goddard,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddaid,  in 
whose  immediate  vicinity  the  burial  yard  lies,. (he  bein^  absent)  invited  the  tribe,  con- 
sistine  of  a  score  or  two,  to  partake  of  a  collation.  Norwich  Courant. In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1827,  a  discovery  was  made  of  Indian  relics  at  this  burying  place,  too 
illustrative  of  Indian  customs  to  be  left  unnoticed.  A  Note  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  of 
Norwich,  accompanying  one  of  these  relics,  presented  to  me  this  year  [1828],  illustrates 
the  entire  subject.  **  If  we  admit  Indian  cemeteries  as  proo&  of  local  partialities,  we 
should  judge  that  Norwich  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  ancient  Moheasan  trihe ; 


largest 

this  city  was  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  Indian  child,  which  was  to  be  deposited 
in  that  spot.  In  approaching  the  ground  the  relics  of  two  Indians,  and  also  two  spoons 
were  seen  lying  beside  It.    Kxpressing  a  wish  to  obtain  them,  Bir.  P.  leceived  no  lm« 
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minister  to  pray  with  tfaem.  In  1803,  as  Bir.  Haiighton  informed  me,  John  Cooper, 
the  richest  man  in  the  tnbe,  possessing  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  cows,  was  their  re- 
ligious teacher.  Mr.  Occum,  for  the  last  years  of  his  life,  resided  with  the  Indians 
at  New  Stockbridge.  He  died  in  1792,  aged  69  years.  See  Allen's  Biography,  Art, 
Occ(7M. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  omission  of  the  Trumbui^s  was  unintentional.  Other  distinguished  men 
have  been  passed  by,  sometimes  inadvertently,  sometimes  necessarily.  **  They  have 
fallen  like  leaves  from  the  trees,"  said  general  Knox  to  me,  when  inquiring  of  him  about 
the  deceased  officers  of  the  Amcrian  army  ; — he  could  say  no  more.  General  Knox 
himself,  well  known  in  his  public  character,  and  highly  esteemed  in  private  Ufe,  was 
passed  Uy  without  design.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston  ;  was  a  major  general  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  aiterward  secretary  of  war.  He  died  at  Thomastown,  in  Maine,  in 
1806,  aged  56  years. 

Jonathan  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  was  employed  in  many  offices  in  the  state  before  his  election  to 
the  chief  magistracy.  He  was  governor  of  Connecticut  from  1769  to  1783,  when  he 
declined  the  office  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  He  was  bom  in  1710,  and  died 
in  1785.  Governor  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion. By  his  wisdom  and  firmness  he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  state 
and  nation.  Getieral  Washington,  who  pronounced  him  to  be  among  the  first  of  patriots, 
held  a  frequent  and  very  confidential  correspondence  with  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Trumbull  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Proo& 
of  the  gencraPs  confidence. in  his  patriotism  and  zeal  appear  throughout  these  papers. 
In  a  letter  to  the  governor,  dated  7  October  1779,  the  general  writes  :  "  I  have,  upon 
every  occasion,  so  fully  experienced  your  Excellency's  zeal  and  attention  to  the  con- 
cern of  the  general  interest,  that  I  was  convinced  of  your  using  all  your  influence  with 
the  State  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  my  request."  In  another  letter  to  the  governor, 
dated  **  Head  Quarters,  New  Windsor,  May  10th  1781,"  he  mentions  a  stiiking  fact 
concerning  the  state  of  the  army,  which  if  not  then  publicly  divulged,  ought  not  now 
to  be  concealed :   "  Major  General  Heath  is  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  to  tho  several 

Eastern  States,  to  represent  the  distresses  of  the  army  for  want  of  provision  &c 

From  the  post  of  Saratoga  to  that  of  Dobbs'  Ferry  inclusive,  I  believe,  there  is  not  (by 
the  Returns  and  Reports  made  to  mc)  at  this  moment,  one  day's  supply  of  meat  for 
the  army  on  hand.  Our  whole  dependence  for  this  article  is  on  the  Eastern  States." — 
At  the  October  session  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1783,  governor  Trumbull, 
in  an  address  to  the  general  assembly  and  the  freemen  of  the  state,  expressed  his  wish 
to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present  official  year,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  some  few  thoughts,  as  his  **  last  advisory  legacy."  Among  other  impor- 
tant advices,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  in  reference  to  congress,  th&t,  in  his 
opinion,  "  that  body  is  not  possessed  of  those  powers  which  are  fully  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  our  general  sovereignty.  ...  In  my  idea,  a  congress  invested  with  full 
and  sufficient  authority,  is  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  your  con- 
federated union,  as  your  legislature  is  for  the  support  of  internal  order,  regulation, 
and  government,  in  the  state."  On  this  occasion,  the  assembly  resolved,  that  they 
consider  it  as  their  duty  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  to  express,  in  terms  of  the 
most  sincere  gratitude,  their  highest  respect  for  his  excellency  governor  Trumbull, 
for  the  great  and  eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  this  state  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  administration  :  more  especially  for  that  display  of  wisdom,  justice,  fortitude, 
and  magnanimity,  joined  with  the  most  unremitting  attention  and  perseverance,  which 
he  has  manifested  during  the  late  successful,  though  distressing,  war,  which  must 
place  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  state  in  the  rank  of  those  great  and  worthy  patriots, 
who  have  been  eminently  distinguished  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  mankind." 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  ll.d.  a  son  of  the  preceding  governor,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.    In  1776  he  was  appointed  by  congress,  paymaster  in  the  northern 
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Bayal  QovemmenU. 

Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas. 

Charter  Oovemments. 
Rhode  Island,  Ck>iiDeeticat,  and  partly  Massachusetts  and  the  Carolinas. 

Proprietary  Oovemments. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 


Population  of  the  EngUih  Jimeriean  Colonies  in  1701. 


Massachusetts* 
Connecticut  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
New  Hampshire* 


Souls. 
70,000 
80,000 
10,000 
10,000 


New  England  ....  120,000 
^Uddlc&.  So.  Colonies   .  142,000 


New  York  .  . 
£.  &  W.  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland  .  . 
Virginia  .  .  . 
North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . 


Total 


262,000 


Souls, 
80,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
40,000 
5,000 
7,000 

142,000 


Although  the  precise  times  of  these  enumerations  are  not  given,  nor  the  means  by 
which  they  were  ascertained  ;  the  article  appeared  to  be  too  miportant  to  be  omitted. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Humphreys  was  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts;  and,  in  composing  his  Historical  Account  of  that  Society,  he  was  led 
to  make  inquiries  into  tlie  religious  state  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  describe  the 
particular  state  of  each  colony.  The  description  and  the  result  of  those  inquiries  con- 
stitute liis  lid.  Chapter.  His  accounts  are  derived  from  the  **  Memorials**  of  governor 
Dudley,  colonel  Morris,  and  colonel  Heathcote.  The  manner  of  statement  is  subjoined, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  what  reliance  to  place  on  it.  "  In  South  Carolina 
there  were  computed  7000  souls,  beside  Negroes  and  Indians,  living  without  any 
minister  of  tlic  Church  of  England,  and  but  few  dissenting  Teachers  of  any  kind,  above 
half  of  the  people  living  regardless  of  any  religion.  In  North  Carolina,  above  5000 
souls  without  any  minister,  any  religious  administrations  used  ;  no  public  worship  cele- 
brated, neither  the  children  baptized,  nor  the  dead  buried  in  any  Christian  form. 
Viipnia  contained  above  40,000  souls,  divided  into  40  parishes,  but  wanting  near  half 
the  number  of  clergymen  requisite.  In  Pennsylvania  (says  colonel  Heathcote)  there 
are  at  least  20,000  souL),  of  which  not  above  700  frequent  the  church,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  250  communicants.  The  two  Jersies  contain  about  15,000,  of  which 
not  above  600  frequent  the  church,  nor  have  they  more  than  250  communicants.  In 
New  York  government  we  have  30,000  souls  at  least,  of  which  about  1200  frequent 
the  church,  and  we  have  about  400  communicants.  In  Connecticut  colony  there  arc 
about  30,000  soul<<,  of  which  when  they  have  a  minister  among  them,  about  150  fre- 
quent the  church,  and  there  arc  85  communicants.  In  Rhode  Island  aiA  Narraganset» 
which  is  one  government,  there  are  about  10,000  souls,  of  which  about  150  frequent 
the  church,  and  there  are  30  communicants.  In  Boston  and  Piscataway  government 
there  are  about  80,000  souls,  of  which  about  600  frequent  the  church,  and  120  the 
sacrament."  Dr.  Stiles,  having  cast  up  the  particulars  of  this  account  in  the  margin  of 
Dr.  Humphreys,  has  written  against  the  aggregate  number  262,000,  "  About  a.  d.  1700." 
Some  of  these  estimates  were  perhaps  earner,  and  others  later.  Beveiiy  says,  that  Vir- 
ginia, about  A.  D.  1704,  contained  about  60,000  souls. 

•  Dr.  Humphreys  says,  "  In  Boston  and  Piscataway  Government  there  are  about 
80,000  souls."  Dr.  Stiles  makes  the  above  distribution  of  them  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 
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Population  of  Maryland  in  1756. 

By  a  "  very  accurate  census  "  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  this  province  in 
1755  was  found  to  be  107,208. 

Free.  Servants.        Convicts.  Tbtal. 

Men    ....     24,058     .     .     .     3576     .     .     .  1507     .  .     .    29,141 

Women  .     .     .     23,521     .     .     .     1824     .     .     .     386     .  .     .     25.731 

Boys  ....     26,637     .     .     .     1048     ...       67     .  .     .     27,752 

Girls    ....     24,141     ...       422     ..     .       21     .  .     .     24,684 


98,357  6870  1981  107,208 

Under  the  year  1755,  the  population  of  Maryland  is,  by  mistake,  printed  ISO,  instead 
of  108  thousand,  which  would  have  been  very  nearly  correct. — The  total  number  of 
mulattoes  in  Maryland  amounted  to  3592,  and  the  total  number  of  negroes  to  42,764. 
The  authors  of  Universal  History  say,  upwards  of  2000  negro  slaves  were  annually  im^ 
ported  into  Maryland. 

Population  of  Massachusetts, 

In  1763,  the  province  contained  13  counties,  and  240  incorporated  towns ;  and  the 
population  was 245,000* 

In  1765  the  population  was 248,714 

Of  which  number  there  were  in  Maine     ....  20,788 

Population  of  J^exD  Hampshire. 

In  1730  the  estimate  was         ....        12,000 

1767 52.700t 

1775 80,0881 

Jlaxable  in?iabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1752  about  22,000  taxable  inalet.§ 

1760  .  36,067 

1770  ....  39,766 

1793  ....  91,177 

T\u:able  inhdlntants  in  JSTew  Hampshire  in  1732  and  1761. 

«  In  1732  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  contained  25  incorporated  townships  and 
parishes,  2946  rateable  inhabitants,  1316  two  story  dwelling  houses,  606  one  story 
dwelling  houses,  and  16,434  acres  of  improved  land. 

JVote. — This  %iew  of  the  province  embraced  the  towns  and  parishes  of  Portsmouth, 
Greenland,  Hampton  Falls,  Dover,  Durham,  Somersworth,  Exeter,  New  Market,  New 
Castle,  Rye,  Stratham,  Kingston,  Newington,  and  Londonderry.  The  remaining  ten 
townships  have  been  incorporated  but  a  few  years,  and  some  of  them  had  not  been 
settled.*'  In  a  letter  from  my  very  obliging  and  indefatigable  correspondent,  Mr.  John 
Farmer,  dated  *'  Concord,  17  December,  1827,"  he  writes  :  *'  This  view  of  the  Province 
I  have  derived  from  authentick  documents  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  important,  as  the  several  inventories  were  made  by  publick  authority,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns.'* 


•  Secretary  Bradford.     See  1763. 

t  This  is  to  l>e  regarded  as  the  first  census  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  which 
approached  to  correctness,  aAer  the  establishment  of  the  lines  between  this  province 
and  Massachusetts,  in  1741.     Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  i.  166. 

X  This  enumeration  included  659  negroes  and  slaves  for  life.  There  were  6  coun- 
ties, and  160  incorporated  towns.    Farmer,  Letter  to  the  author. 

§  See  1752.  Dr.  Franklin  told  Dr.  Stiles  there  .was  about  that  number,  **  of  which/* 
he  said,  "  about  2000  were  bachelors  and  young  men  never  married.** 
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m.    Cetwiw  0/1810. 

Whites  and  aU  other  free  persons.    Slaves.  Thiol. 

District  of  Maine 228,705 

Massachusetts               '  472,040 

New  Hampshire — 214,460 

Vermont               277,895 

Rhode  Island            108  76,931 

Connecticut 310  261,942 

New  York                  16,017  »59,049 

New  Jersey 10,851  245,562 

Pennsylvania             795  810,091 

Delaware               4,177  76,674 

Maryland                    111,502  880,546 

Virginia                  392,518  974,622 

Ohio                          230,760 

Kentucky              80,661  406,611 

Dist.  of  N.  Carolina 168,824  556,500 

East  Tennessee             9,376  101,367 

West  Tennessee 85,159  160,360 

South  Carolina              196,365  415,116 

Georgia                      105,218  252,433 

Total  in  U.  States  7,036,568 
Districts  8f  Territories, 

Territory  of  Orleans 34,660  76,556 

Mississippi                  17,088  40,352 

Louisiana                       3,011  20,845 

Indiana                       237  24,520 

Illinois                             168  12,282 

Michigan                    24  4,762 

Dist  of  Columbia 5,395  24,023 

Total  in  Territories  26^,340 


Grand  Total        7,239,903 


IV.     Ceiuta  0/ 1820. 


States. 

Total, 

States. 

Total, 

1.  Maine 

298,335 

17.  Mississippi 

75,448 

2.  New  Hampshire 

244,161 

IS.  Louisiana 

153,407 

3.  Vermont 

235,764 

19.  Tennessee 

420,813 

4.  Massachusetts 

523,287  • 

20.  Kentucky 

564,317 

5.  Rhode  Island 

83,059 

2L  Ohio 

681,534 

6.  Connecticut 

275,248 

22.  Indiana 

147,434 

7.  New  York 

1,372,812 

23.  Illinois 

65,212 

8.  New  Jersey 

277,575 

24.  Missouri 

66,586 

9.  Pennsvlvania 

1,049,398 

10.  Delaware 

72,749 

Territories. 

11.  Maryland 

407,350 

Michigan 

8,896 

12.  Virginia 

1,065,366 

North-west 

13.  North  Carolina 

638,829 

Arkansas 

14,273 

14.  South  Carolina 

602,741 

Missouri 

16.  Georgia 

340,989 

Florida 

16.  Alabama 

144,317 

Columbia  Dist, 

Forei 

gners  not  naturalized 

53,720 

9,708,136 

N.  B.   For  the  three  (mi  enumciations,  the  '*  Statistical  Annals "  of  Seybeit,  the 
"  Statistical  View  "  of  Pitkin,  and  the  **  Returns  "  of  the  several  States  and  Districts, 
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Population  of  the  eUy  of  Wdsfungton. 


In  1800 
1810 


In  1805 
1810 
1815 


3210 
8028 


In  1820 
1826 


Population  of  Cincinnati. 

500  In  1820 

2540  1826 

6500 


18»247 
16,025 


9,732 
16,130 


Population  of  Albany . 


In  1800    . 
1810    . 


In  1800 
1810 


In  1762 
1790 
1800 


5689 
9356 


In  1820 
1825 


Population  of  Providence. 

7,614  In  1820 

10,071  1825 

Population  of  Salem. 


4123 
7921 
9457 


In  1810 
1820 


12,630 
15,974 


11,761 
15,323 


12,618 
12,731  • 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  to  and  from  Oreat  Britain  and  her  American 

Colonies, 

The  first  year  is  from  25  December  1700  to  25  December  1701 ;  and  the  succeeding 

years  are  correspondent 


Colonies. 

Carolina 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  ) 
Maryland   5 


1701. 

Imports  to  O.  Britain. 

£,.  s,  d. 

16,978  6  3 

32,656  7  2 

18,547  8  6 

5,220  6  3 

235,738  18    Ai^ 
Total        309,136    1    6^^ 

1710. 


Carolina 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  > 
Maryland   5 


20,793    9  0 

31,112  17  7i| 

8,203  18  2| 

1,277    2  7 

188,429    8  6 


Exports  from  O.Britain. 

£i.  s.    d. 
18,908    8    3| 

86,322  13  llj 
31,910    6    6| 

12,003  16  10 

199,683    2    3^ 


Total        249,816  15  11^ 


343,828    7  11 


19,613  18  111 
106,338    6    4 
31,475    0    91 
8,595  14    b\ 

127,639    0    5| 
293,662    1    0^ 


*  White  males  5730,  white  females  6,707 ;  blacks,  295. 
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mo. 


Colonies, 

Imparts  to  O, 

Brii 

£.      s. 

d. 

Carolina 

278,907  14 

0 

Georgia 
New  England 

65,532    7 

5 

148,011  14 

9 

New  York 

69,882  10 

5 

Pennsylvania  . 

28,109    5 

11 

Virginia  &  ) 
Maryland  > 

435,094    9 

7 

Total 

1,015,538    2 

1 

Exports  from  O.  Britain. 


£.      s. 
146,273  17 
56,193  16 
394,451     7 
475,991  12 
134,881  15 

717,782  17 

d, 
0 
7 
5 
0 
6 

3 

3,725,575    5 

8 

1773. 


Carolina 

456,513    8 

4 

Georgia 

85,391     1 

8 

New  England 

124,624  19 

6 

New  York 

76,246  12 

0 

Pennsylvania  . 

86,652    8 

9 

Virginia  &  > 
Maryland  >     * 

589,803  14 

5 

344,859  9  1 
62,932  19  8 
527,055  15  10 
289,214  19  7 
426,448  17    3 

328,904  15    8 


Total        1,369,232    4    8  1,979,416  17    1 

Anderson,  and  Encydop.  Methodique,  Art,  Coicmerck. 


Average  value  ofbnports  from  the  Colonies  to  Or  eat  Britain,  and  of  Exports  from 

Great  Britain  to  tJie  Colonies,  now  United  States,* 


Imports  to  O.  Britain  from  the  Colonies. 


Exports  from  O,  Brit,  to  the  Colon. 


£.       s.    d. 

£.      s,    d. 

Average  from  1700  to  1710 

.      .      265,783    0  10 

267,205     3    4 

1710 

1720 

392,653  17     li|     . 

365,645     6  lli| 

1720 

1730 

578,830  16     4       .       . 

471,342  11  lOi 

1730 

1740 

.      670,128  16     Oi     . 

660,136  11     li 

1740 

1750 

.      708,943     9    Oi     . 

812,647  13     Oi 
1,577,419  14    2j 

1750 

1760 

.      802,691     6  10       .       . 

1760 

1770 

.    1,044,591  17    0      .       . 

1,763,409  10    8 

1770 

1780 

748,560  10  10      .       . 

1,331,206     1     5 

Value  of  Imports  into  England  from  the  United  States,  and  of  Exports  to  the 
United  States  from  England,  taken  from  the  Custom-house  hooks. 


Years. 

1785 
1790 


Imports  to  England 

£  893,594 
1,191,071 


Exports  to  U.  States. 

£  2,308,023 
3,431,778 


*  From  lord  Sheffield's  Observations  on  American  Commerce,  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  Custom-house  books.    Pitkin. 
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Cotton  exported  from  the  United  8tate$. 

Years.  Pounds. 

1791         .        .  189,316 

1801  .        20,911,201 

Sea-island.  Upland.  Value. 

1811         .         .         8,029,676      .       .       54,028,660     .     .       $9,662,000 
1816         .         .  9,900,326       .       .      72,046,790     .     .       24,106,000 

In  1807,  before  the  commencement  of  our  commercial  restrictions,  more  than  fifty- 
three  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain,  leaving  about 
thirteen  millions  for  all  other  parts  of  th«  world.     Fitkin,  132, 133. 


Tohaceo  exported  from  the  United  States. 


Years. 

1791 
1800 
1810 
1816 


J^cofhhds. 

.     101,272 

.      78,680 

.       84,134 

69,241 


Manufactured. 
Pounds. 
.      81,122    . 
.    457,713     . 
.     496,427    . 
.    604^47    . 


Snuff. 
Pounds. 
15,689 
41,683 
46,640 
53,078 


Value. 


$5,048,000 
12,904,000 


The  above  value  includes  only  that  exported  in  its  raw  state. 


Exports  in  1824. 

lbs.  Value.  hhds.  Value. 

Cotton,     142,369,663     $21,447,401  Tobacco,     77,833         $4,865,566 

Blls.  Tierces. 

Flour,  9,996,702  5,754,176  Rice,         113,229  1^82,982 

Silk  manufacture. 

In  1825  the  public  attention  was  called,  in  several  places,  to  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  making  of  silk.  The  silk  goods  imported  in  1824  were  valued  at 
7,103,000  dollars,  and  those  exported,  at  1,816,000  dollars. — Among  other  essays  to 
promote  the  culture  of  silk,  beside  those  made  in  Savannah  at  the  first  settling  of 
Georgia,  an  essay  in  Connecticut,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  deserves  notice. 
President  Stiles  took  great  pains  for  the  distribution  of  the  mulberry  seed,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  concerning  the  proper  method  of  sowing  it,  and  of  managing 
the  nurseries.  So  early  as  the  year  1786,  the  culture  of  silk  had  made  such  progress 
in  Northford,  a  town  ten  miles  distant  from  New  Haven,  that  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  respectable  farmer,  had  silk  gowns  of  their  own  making,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  in  my  possession.  In  1825  the  sewing  silk  and  raw  silk,  produced  in  Windham 
county,  Connecticut,  was  estimated  to  be  worth  54,000  dollars  a  year. 

Value  of  imports  into  the  United  States. 

In  1791,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  valued  at  19,823,060  dollars.  On 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  tliey  amounted  to  75,316,000 
dollars  per  annum  ;  foi  1806-7,  they  have  been  estimated  at  138,574,876  dollars ;  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1815,  at  133,041,274  dollars.  During  the  12  years,  from  1791  to 
1802,  our  imports  acquired  an  augmentation  of  55,492,940  dollars.  Seybert,  156; 
Pitkin,  197 ;  in  whose  volumes  may  be  found  copious  tables  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States. 


The  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  1790, 1801. 


Domestic 
Foreign 


492,100 
269,610 


ToUl        761,710 


1801  Registered  632,906 

Enrolled  278,271 

Coasters  28,296 

Codfishery  8,101 


Total       947,574 
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Tonnage  qf  ve$ieh  ptijfing  4utjf  in  Ou  UiiUed  8iate$t  1792. 

Tb  what  fiofiofi  htlongmg,  Ibm, 

The  United  Stmtei 649,279 

United  Stites  and  foreign  DiHoiif  Jolntily  407 

Fnnce 24,44S 

GreatBritdn 209,646 

Spain 2,148 

United  Netheiiaiidf 2,1221 

Portugal 2342 

Hambui]rii  and  Bremen 5,677 

Denmaik 752 

Sweden 942 

Total       800,261 

By  the  iNiUic  retona  of  tiiia  Tear  it  appatn,  Oat  4,869jn2  jplk^ 
were  impOTted  into  the  United  Btataa  dun^  tbe  year  1792.    Coie. 

IbfMM^  tfnery  ileaer^tion,  1795—1816. 

Yean.  T\m$.  Yean,  nne. 

1796  747,962  1810  1,424,782 

1800  972,492  1816  1,272,218 

1806  1A40;I68 

FnnnSeylMft  Fnctione  are  omkted. 


IfiUTAUT  AHD  Hawal  EoTUtuxm  for  the  Colonies  and  Statei. 


1637. 
TVaepe  rmeed  Ay  MuaaehmetU  far  the  Peqmt  war. 


Boston 

Charlestown 

Roxbury 

Dorchester 

Weymouth 

Hingham 

Medford 


Mcn, 
26 
12 
10 
13 

5 

6 

3 


Hartford 
Windsor 
Wcathersfield 


JnCfl 

Newbury 

8 

Ipswich 

17 

Salem 

18 

Saugus  [Lynn] 

16 

Watertown 

14 

Newtown 

19 

Marblehead 

3 

r  the  Pequot  war. 

•                               •                               a 

42 

•                              •                              i 

80 

•                              •                               t 

18 

1700. 

Quotas  assigned  to  several  of  the  Colonies  in  case  of  an  attack  from  P)rench  and 

Indians, 


Massachusetts 

860 

New  Hampshire    . 

40 

Rhode  Island 

48 

Connecticut 

120 

New  York 

200 

East  N.  Jersey 

60 

West  N.  Jersey     . 

60 

Pennsylvania 

80 

Maryland 

160 

Viiginia 

240 
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1757. 

Droops  Jor  the  campaign  of  this  year.     Apportionment  to  JSTew  England  by  lord 

Loudoun  for  4000  men  : 

To  Massachusetts  .        1800         To  Rhode  Island       .        .        450 

Connecticut         .        .        1400  New  Hampshire  .        .        850 

The  quota  of  Massachusetts  is  less  than  its  proportion  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
troops  of  that  colony  employed  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  marine  service. 

Loss  of  the  British  army  in  1776. 

Officers  and  rank  and  file,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  belonging  to  the  army  under 
general  Howe,  in  several  actions  with  the  Americans,  from  17  September  to  16  No- 
vember, 1776  :^Officers,  804 ;  Staif,  26  ;  Privates,  4101 ;  total  4480. 

Remembrancer,  ill.  208.    "  Return,"  dated  Head-quarters,  New  York,  1  Dec.  1776. 

Land  forces  employed  by  Great  Britain  in  America,  1774 — 1780. 

Men, 

1774  6,884        Died  &  deserted        19,881        Lost  of  the  army     24,717 

1775  11,219        Prisoners       .  5,386        Lost  of  the  navy       4,314 

1776  45,865  

1777  48,616  24,717  29,031* 

Mival  force  for  the  above  four  years. 

Men  of  war  and  armed  vessels        ....  88 

Complement  of  men 22,387 

Of  which  were  lost  by  death  ....        4,814 

British  corps  arui  recruits  sent  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  JSTorth  America  or 

West  Indies, 

1778  .        8774) 

1779  6871V     Total    20,882. 

1780  10237) 

Annual  Register  for  1761,  from  the  *<  War  Office." 

Men  and  marines  employed  by  Great  Britain  during  the  American  War, 

Raised  for  his  majesty's  navy,  marines  included,  from  September  29, 1774,  to  Septem- 
ber 29, 1780  176,990 

Of  whom  in  5  years,  beginning  with  1776  and  ending  with  1780, 

w!^vni*i        *        •        •        ^^i^\     19,788  total 
n  ere  killed       .  .  1,243  ^ 

Deserted  .        .        .        42,069 

Annual  Register,  from  the  Navy  Office. 


*  "  Lost  to  the  country."  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  London 
gazettes.  **  The  remains  of  the  army,  divided  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Canada,  consisted  all  together  of  no  more  than  86,731  fit  for  duty,  officers 
included."  Captures  made  by  the  Americans  on  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed, at  this  time,  to  upwards  of  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Troop$  raiied  in  Oreat  Britain  and  hdarndfer  ku  miifetfy'f  iand  unriee  {mUHit 
andfeneibU  men  m  JVMh  BriUnn  not  inMdei)  from  Sepiembo'  29  1774  to  Sep- 
temUr  291790 76,886 


Of  which  died  in  N.  America  and  tiie  W.  Indies 

Taken  jprifonera,  including  those  under  the  Con-  > 

vention  of  Seiitog»         .        •       .       .        ) 

Deserted 

Discharged  the  service 


10,012 
8»629 

$301 

8385 


26327 
Retmns  fiom  the  War  Office  in  Annual  Register. 

Jteeount  of  the  $k^$  tfthe  Une  and  frigate$p  taken  or  deetro^ed  dtuing  the  war  rf 

the  MewOiuion. 


French  ships  of  the  line  taken  hy  the  British 
Do.  •       lost       •       . 

Spanish  ships  of  the  line  ttkeia  hy  do. 
Do.        •  lost       • 

Dutch  ships  of  the  Une  taken  by  do. 
Do.  .       lost 

Ameriban  ship  of  die  Une  taken  hy  do. 


18 
18 

7 
6 

8 
4 


12 

7 
1 


Taken  28,  lost  28 ;  Total    46 

French  frigates  taken  27,  American  12,  Spanish  11,  and  Dutch  2:  beside  wlndi, 

6  Spanish  and  4  American  frigates  were  lost :  Total  61. 
British,  one  64  and  two  fifties  taken  by  the  French  ^  ^     la 

Do.  ships  of  the  Une  kMt 16J     ^^ 

British  frigates  taken  by  the  Frendi  6,  by  the  Americans  1,  and  17  lost:  Total  24. 

American  and  British  Chronicle. 


^Troope  /umiihed  bff  the  United  States  during  the  War  qf  the  Revolution^  f% 

1776  to  1788. 


CmKnental. 

In  1776 

27,448 

1776 

46,901 

1777 

34,750 

1778 

82,899 

1779 

27,699 

1780 

21,115 

1781 

13,832 

1782 

14,256 

1783 

13,076 

26,060 
10,112 
4,353 
2,429 
6,811 
7,398 


Total        231,971  Total        66,163 

Collections  of  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  i.  236,  where  is  "  An  accurate  State- 
ment of  the  troops  (continental  and  militia)  furmshed  by  the  respective  States,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.'* 


MiJitia  and  Seamen  of  the  United  States. 


Years. 

Militia, 

Seamen, 

Years, 

Militia, 

Seamen, 

1774 

411,300 

15,000 

1794 

737,208 

39,900 

1784 

541,666 

18,000 

1795 

759,324 

45,000 

1790 

654,000 

26,000 

1796 

782,104 

61,500 

1791 

677,660 

28,000 

1797 

806,667 

60,200 

1792 

694,889 

80,090 

1798 

829,734 

62,300 

1798 

716,786 

83,060 

1799 

864,626 

68,600 
Humphreys. 
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Reguktr  troops  m  the  army  of  the  United  StaUe. 

1813. 

In  February,  18,945  ;  in  June,  27,609 ;  in  December,  34,326 
A^fijegate  amount  of  volunteers  during  the  year  .  6,000 
Miiitia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  estimated   80,000 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Army  of  the  United  States. 

January  Ist,  1817. 

Total  commissioned 726 

Do.  non-commissioned 1,989 

Do.  privates 7,309 

10,024 
Seybert,  from  Returns  of  the  adjutant  and  inspector  general. 

Miiitia,  in  1821. 
The  total  number  of  militia,  returned  in  the  U.  States  for  this  year,  wis    878,968 

JVbvy  of  the  United  States. 

Vessels.      Guns.  Vessels.       Chins, 

In  1797  .  .  3  .  .  124  In  1801  .  .  20  .  .  600 

1798  .  .  13  .  .  300  1802  .  .  20  .  .  600 

1799  .  .  42  .  .  960  1803  .  .  18  .  .  660 

1800  .  .  42  .  .  670 

Blodget* 


INDIANS. 


Indians  unthin  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  m  1674. 


Aien. 

1.  The  Pequods  (formerly  4000  warriors)     ....        300 

2.  The  Narragansets  (formerly  5000  do.)      .        .        about       1000 

3.  The  Pawkunnawkutts  (formerly  about  8000)   nearly  extinct 

4.  The  Massachusetts  (formerly  8000)         ....        300 

5.  The  Pawtuckets  (formerly  about  3000)   ....        260 

TViere  were  at  that  time  seven  old  toums  of  Praying  Indians : 


1.  Natick 

2.  Pakemit,  or  Punkepaog  (Stoughton) 

3.  Hassanamesit  (Grafton) 

4.  Okommak^mesit  (Marlborough) 
6.  Wamesit  (Tewksbury) 

6.  Nashobah  (Littleton) 

7.  I^Iagunkaquog  (Hopkinton)  . 


Families. 
29 
12 
12 
10 
16 
10 
11 


Souls. 
146 
about  60 
60 
60 
76 
60 
66 


99 


495 
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IVUhin  the  jurisdietion  of  MoiBochusetU  there  were  eeven  o(her  towns  qf  Praying 
Indians,  called  the  JVetr  Praying  toums  in  the  JST^^muek  country. 


1.  Manchaze  (Oxford)  contained 

2.  ChabansSconekomun  (Dudley) 

8.  Maanexit  (N.  E.  part  of  Woodstock) 
4.  Quantisset  (S.  E.  part  of  Woodstock) 
6.  Wabquissit  (S.  W.  corner  of  Woodstock) 

6.  Pakachoog(  part  of  Worcester) 

7.  Waeuntug  (Uxbridge)  supposed 


Of  Praying  Indians  14  towns,  and  about  1100  souls.    See  1674. 


Souls, 

60 

45 
100 
100 
150 
100 

50 

.  605 


huUans  wit?M%  tlie  provinee  €f  Massachusetts  in  1698. 


Souls.' 


Saconet  .  .  .  perhaps!  80 
Cokesit^  11  families,  perhaps  60 
Nukkehkummes^  20  families  120 
Acushnet  14  families,  perhaps  84 
Naushon  9  families      ^ 

Nashawuiah^    7  families      >  per 
Cuttehunque^  'someinds.'S 
Martha's  Vineyara, 
Nashanekammuck  ) 

64  communicants  5 
Onkonkmeme       .... 
Seconckqut      .... 

Gayhead 260 

Sahnchecontackquet  25  families  186 
Nunnepoag       ....  84 

Chaubaqueduck  ....  138 
At  Nantucket,  5  congrega-  ^ 

tions,  2  churches,  40  mem-  >  per.  1000 

bers,  3  schools,  600  adults  3 


120 


231 

72 
85 


2  congregations 
cong.  57fami-  ~ 


Sovis. 
348 


} 


per.    500 


Sandwich 
Mashpah,  1 

lies,  263  persons  above  ^    perhaps  430 

10  years  ot  age 
Ponanummakut,  22  fam.  East 

ham,   Harwich,  East  Har- 
bour, Billingate,^  Monimoy,7 

and  Sahquatucket^     .     . 
Kitteaummut  or  Moniment 

Ponds,  10  lam. ;  Duxbuiy 

Sawmills,  4  ;  Mattakesit,  4 
Kehtehticut  40  adults 
Assawampsit  and  Quit- 

tacus  20  houses 
Natickd  59  men,  51  women,  & 

70  children  under  16  years      3   P^' 
Hassinamisco  5  families         perhaps 

The  total  number  of  souls,  accord-      

ing  to  this  estimate,  is      .         .         416S 


perhaps  100 
peihaps 


] 


SO 
80 

190 

30 


1  Perhaps  denotes  Dr.  Stiles's  conjecture  ;  documents  authorize  the  rest. — Saconet 
had  an  Indian  teacher,  who  had  **  ordinarily  40  auditors,  many  times  more ; "  of  those 
above  20  were  men.     See  1698,  p.  471. 

2  Cokesit  was  "  in  Little  Compton.'* 

3  Dartmouth.  Here  was  a  church  with  40  conmiunicants,  partly  from  Assameekq, 
Cokesit,  Acushnet,  and  A^hawampsit. 

4  Slocum's  Island. 

5  «'  Formerly  called  Sandford's  Island.'* 

6  At  East  Harbour  and  Billingate  "  about  20  houses,  in  some  of  which  two  femi- 
lies." 

"7  "  At  Monimoy  14  houses." 

8  At  Sahquatuckct  1'4  families." 

9  **  At  Natlck  we  find  a  small  church  of  seven  men  and  three  women ;  their  pastor 
Daniel  Tohkohwompait,  ordained  by  the  reverend  and  holy  man  of  God  Joux  Eijot 
deceased."    See  1716. 
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Praying  huUant  m  PhfOUnUh  colony  in  1685. 


At  Pawmet,  BilUnesgate  > 
and  Eastham  or  Nauset  3 
Manamoyet  . 

Sakatucket  and  Nobscusset 
Matakeeseo  . 
Scamton  or  Scanton 
Marshpee 
Suckanesset 


oua 

Monamet     .        ^ 

110 

^04 

Saltwater  Pond    . 

90 

115 

Namasket  and  Titicut . 

70 

121 

Namatakeeset 

40 

70 

.     Moxisset     . 

85 

51 

Cooxit 

.       120 

141 

Seconet       » 

90 

72 

• 

1489 


Beside  boys  and  girls  under  12  years  old,  who  were  supposed  to  be  more  than  three 
times  that  number.    Hutchinson. 


Indians  in  JSTorth  Carolina,  who  lived  near  the  settlementB,  or  Juid  any  inUreoitne 

toith  the  wfUte  inhabitants. 


s 


1708. 


Tuscarora  Indians,  fenci-  ) 

ble  men  (they  lived  in  }       1200 

15  towas) 
Waccon  (in  two  towns) 
Maramiskeet 
Bear  River 
Hatteras 

Neus  (in  two  towns) 
Pamticough 


120 
80 
50 
16 
15 
15 


Meherring  .  • 

Chowan 

Paspatank   .  . 

Poteskeet  (Currituck) 

Nottoway    . 

Connamox  (in  two  towns) 

Jaupim 


60 
16 
10 
80 
30 
25 
2 

1608 
WlUiamson,  Hist  North  Carolina,  i.  282. 


Indiam  in  1762. 

*'  According  to  a  late  statement  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  and  nations  from  the 
Lakes  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  exist  in  that  space,  anJ  along  the  west- 
em  side  of  Mississlppu  fifiy-two  Nations,  The  total  amount  of  the  men  belonging  to 
which  (fit  for  bearing  arms)  is  58,930 ;  of  which  there  may  be  about  35,000  warriors.*' 
Pres.  Stiles,  Literary  Diary,  from  New  York  Journal,  Dec.  1.  1762. 

1778. 

*'  Thomas  Hutchins,  geographer  to  the  United  States,  in  his  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  printed  in  1778,  enume- 
rates 51  clans  or  tribes  of  Indians,  with  the  fighting  men  in  each.  They  amount  to 
13,880  fighting  men  or  warriors  between  Mississippi  and  Hudsons's  river,  and  north 
of  the  river  Ohio.  Those  west  of  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  he  estimates  at 
10,000  more,  making  23,000  in  all.  Of  these  the  Six  Nations  are  2120  warriors,  the 
Senecas  being  1000  of  these.  The  lowest  tribe  or  clan  80  warriors,  and  so  up  to  100» 
200,  300,  400,  and  500.  Only  two  of  1000,  viz.  Senecas  and  Chipewas.  .  .  .  Four 
clans  on  Waubash  make  a  body  of  1000.  .  .  The  Shawanoes  or  Scioto  are  800.  .  . 
Six  clans  conjoined  are  4000 ;  these  are  the  Kickapoes,  Ontagonies,  fiic.  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  thence  to  Mississippi.*'    Stiies,  Literary  Diary. 

Indians  in  OonneetietU  in  1774. 


A  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  was  taken  that  year,  and  there  were  then  in 
that  colony  1363  Indians ;  of  this  number  842  were  within  the  county  of  N.  London. 

contained              186  Norwich  ...  61 

•      104  Preston  ...  80 

14  Saybrook  ...  4 

206  Stoninslon  ...  287 


Groton 
Lyme 

Killinfworth  . 
New  London 


Total       842 


TOL.  U. 


70 
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OneidoB. 


The  number  of  ODeidas  before  the  war  of  the  reyolution  was  410,  of  which  120  joined 
the  British.    Dr.  Stiles*  MS.  from  Rev.  Mr.  KirUand,  their  missionary. 

Indians  belonging  to  Moheagan  in  1799. 

Three  families  of  6  each 15 

Three         «*      of  4    «« 12 

Six  "      ofS    «« 18 

Thirteen    «      of  2    « 26 

Thirteen  sinj^e  ones  .       .       •       .       .  IS 

84 

JndicoM  and  people  of  colour  on  Martha's  Vineyard  m  1823. 

At  Gay  Head,  250 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  Island,  176 ;  total,  426.  Information  fion 
Mr.  Frederick  Baylies,  missionary  to  those  Indians  from  the  Society  for  propagadii^ 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America. 


Fighting  men  in  the  Five  J^Tations  in  1677. 


The  Maquas  were  estimated  at 
Oneidas     . 
Onondagos 
Cayugas 
Senccas 


/ 


soo 

200 

350 

800 

1000 


2150 

1733. 

For  the  number  of  Cherokees,  Chaetaws,  Upper  Creeks,  and  Chiekasaws  in  IIU, 

see  that  year. 

MotU  the  year  1760. 

Governor  Pownall,  in  reference  to  the  Indians,  says :  *'  Of  this  formidable  enenr, 
the  numbers,  by  the  latest  accounts,  are  28,106  fighting  men."  Administration  of  tbs 
Colonies,  2d  edit  Lond.  1765.  How  far  the  estimate  eitended,  does  not  appear;  but, 
from  the  connexion  in  which  the  passage  stands,  it  probably  included  the 
Indians  on  all  the  frontiers  of  iSbe  colonies. 


1764. 

Mtmber  of  the  Jhdians  who  inhabit  the  country  within  five  or  six  daye  march  ^ 

Detroit,  as  taken  from  their  own  account. 

Cf  Detroit,                  Of  Sagunam,  including  Of  Sandusky 

***"              those  of  St,  Joseph.  Hurons     .     .    ioo 

Chippewas      .    .    150  Miamis     .     .     250 

Potawatamies      .    450  Weaugfa  .          280 

Total  1980.    Mante,  b.  XL  p.  521 


Ottawas 

.    220 

Chippewas  . 

.    800 

Samies 

.      50 

Hurons 

80 
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MtrragameU. 
1730,  1774,  182a 

In  1730,  there  were  left  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  not  more  than    965 
Forty-four  years  after,  their  number  was 1482 

Callender*s  Century  Discourse,  and  Note  on  Gookin's  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  i.  210.  "  There  seems  here  to 
be  an  increase.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  year  1740,  Attleborougfa 
Gore,  and  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  Little  Compton,  and  a  great  part  of 
Swanzey  and  Barrington. — which  probably  contained  a  lai^e  proportion  of  Indians  in 
the  colony, — had  been  taken  from  MassachusetUi,  and  annexed  to  Rhode  Island." 
The  present  number  is  estimated  at  about  400.  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Council 
of  that  tribe  of  Indians,  dated  "  Charlestown  [R.  I.]  August  26th,  a.  d.  1828."  T.  Ross, 
the  aboriginal  writer  of  the  letter,  says  :  "  We  find  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  give  the 
correct  number  of  our  tribe  at  present,  but  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  near  aa 
we  possibly  could ;  and  I  find  the  number  to  be  something  like  four  hundred  in  this 
town  and  the  adjacent  towns. — As  to  our  reservations  of  land,  we  have  about  three 

thousand  acres Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Naraganset  tribe  of  Indians. 

Tobias  Ross,  C.  Clerk." 

1813. 

Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippiy  and  north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes. 
Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Ottaways,  &c.  in  all,  19  tribes,  5204  warriors,  19,220  souls. 

Indians  in  8.  W.  parts  of  the  UniUd  StaUs. 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  Territory. 

Cherokees . 

ChickasawB 

Chactaws 

Creeks 


fVarriors, 
8000 
1000 
4000 
5000 

Souls. 
12,395 
8,500 
15,000 
20,000 

13,000 
5,204 

50,895 
19,220 

Total  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes 

Total  in  the  U.  S.  W.  of  AUeg.  Mountains  18,204  70,115 

Indians  West  of  the  Mi8siss^)pL 
In  Lower  Louisiana,  15,720  warriors ;  53,890  souls. 

Bidians  south  of  the  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers,  and  north  of  the  Arkansas;  or^ 

between  the  Arkansaw  and  Missouri  rivers : 

10,152  warriors ;  87,839  souls. 

Indians  north  of  the  Missouri  and  Lakes,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  United 

States,  including  Louisiana : 

4100  warriors  ;  15,900  souls. 

Report  of  Messrs.  John  F.  Schermerhorn  and  Samuel  J.  Milb,  to  TVie  Society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  A''orth  Auur.ca,  in  2  cod. 
Mass.  Hist  SodeQT*  li.  1 — ^  •    In  that  Report  the  oimet  of  all  the  eaumented  tribes 


566  TABUI. 

«•  ldf«B,  ttid  Old  mnlMr  In  «di  tA«.  Mir.  Mflb  wml»  to  tlia  SMveteiT  e{  te 
flodetr:  "  We  could  not  ticertiin  wMh utiiiij,  <h» iteitioD of  ipy  tribe  noift  cf  <hi 
Ohio,  OQ  aeeoimt  of  the  dItUiriMiiote  oecwlMe4  bj  Oia  wv.**  Tlie  eonmiMioB  Is 
oUaln  Infonnatioii  cooeeniing  the  leoMto  Indtan  tribei  wm  glfw  toUBSodUg  eol- 
iMfue  alHioMij  in  1811. 

neannberof  ladtaMiMtwtidof  tfMlllMHippltieeQrihiKto  •  BepodSMida  If 
tfie  SecratHj  ofWar,  WM  ftbenft  M,00t^^^  ^  _ 

Mmijomi  of  HliC  8ocli^  of  PimjfliADtti  L  4L 

For  iDdiM  AntiqiAiMg  Vid  VMioof  sotlBM  of  die  AbidglnM  ^ 
olilk  AaoitoM^  of  the  A»orioon  Aiitfc|BMiiii  Soctoty. 


8LAVB8  AMD  VBEE  BLACKS  JN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

i8ia 


In  Ite  Nofthem  Stirtee  11,087  91,817  1S8/NM 

SoodimSiaeo  1488,1817  86488  1,MMW 

Whole  Bonbor    1481,8N  ia8»44i  1,877JBI0 

HIrtoikal  View  of  SbYeiy  In  die  United  Stetee,  end  Webh*e  ApporiL 


In  1787,  die  Briddi  eiporfidon  of  riifM  ftom  AiHee  wai  88,800,  of  wboB  1M8I 
WHO  retained  §k  die  iomeo  of  die  Brttbh  phntationt,  end  10488  were  euiniliid  to 
foreign  Mtdenieiiti.  Tbe.total  nomber  of  die  eblpa  em^md  in  the'  «t**'*'^H*  tf 
Negroes  from  Afiice  to  tbe  Wert  Indte^  in  1787,  wu  8^»  diclr  total  bwdaiTItASl  taM. 
Tlie  total  white  popidadMi  of  die  Wert  India  Uoida,  in  1787,  wMdigMl  miAi;  te 
total  negro  popidadoD,  d88,178.--In  1801,  the  altTee  tmporfed  bvBriddi  trndeniiB 
Afiica  were  86,621 ;  of  whom  15,978  were  retained  for  lenriee  m  dbe  Biftiah  pfaidi- 
Uon§ ;  the  rest,  being  20,668,  were  re-exported  to  foreign  settlements.    In  1808,  die 


Statxs  admitted  into  (he  Vhum  after  ikt  Bieaohk 

teum. 

Vemont 

hi 

1791 

BfissisBippi        .        , 

1817 

Kentucky 

1792 

IlKnok     . 

1818 

Tennessee 

1796 

Alabama 

1819 

Ohio       . 

1801 

Maine 

1820 

Louisiana 

1812 

Missouri  . 

1811 

Indiana  . 

1816 

INDEX. 


N.  B.  The  nnmenil  lettert  refer  to  the  volame ;  the  figures,  to  the  page.  From  149S  to  1607  the  refer- 
ence u  to  the  year  onl^ ;  the  European  diHCoreriei  ami  settlemenUi  are  thus  dutiofuuhed  in  the  ladOL 
firom  the  Engliith  coknuei  and  United  States. 


Jtbererombie,  senera],  ii.  69.  repulsed  at 
Ticonderoga,  83. 

Jlboriginei  of  America,  origin  of,  i.  557, 
Note  III. 

Abraham^  battle  on  the  plains  of,  ii.  93. 

Academy y  in  Philadelphia,  American,  ii.  22. 
incorporated,  319.  Phillips  (Andover), 
ib.  incorporated,  438.  Phillips  (Exeter), 
837.  Dummer,  343.  Connecticut,  of  arts 
and  sciences,  420.  Bacon,  at  Colchester, 
426.  Pennsylvania,  of  fine  arts,  431.  of 
natural  sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  485. 
Law,  of  Philadelphia,  497.  United  States, 
military,  at  West  Point,  250. 

AecuUi,  destruction  of  French  settlements 
in,  i.  143.  mortgaged,  279.  submits  to  the 
English,  800.  grant  of,  to  St  Etienne, 
807.  given  up  to  the  French,  346—^53. 

Adams,  John,  his  summary  of  Otis*  plea 
concerning  writs  of  assistance,  ii.  105.  dis- 
sertation on  the  civU  and  feudal  law,  140. 
denies  the  authority  of  parliament  to  pass 
the  declaratory  act,  147,  JV.  observation 
on  the  treatment  of  Indians,  150,  JV.  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Holland,  339.  his  let- 
ter to  congress,  346.  introduced  to  the 
Idng  of  Great  Britain  as  ambassador  from 
the  United  Stales,  357.  inaugurated  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  speech  of,  at 
his  inauguration,  407 — 409.  gives  land  and 
his  library  to  the  town  ofQuincy,  499. 
dies  at  Quincy,  519. 

,  John  Quincy,  first  professor  of  rhe- 
toric and  oratoty  in  Harvard  College,  ii. 
438.  inaugurated  president  of  the  United 
States ;  speech  of,  at  inaii^ration,  509. 
-,  Samuel,  death  of,  u.  426. 


Addingtorij  Isaac,  death  of,  i.  615, 
Adirondack  Indians,  i.  141. 
Admiraity,  opurt  of,  i.  403, 450. 


Mican  treaty ;  foundation  of  a  settlement 
for  free  Africans  at  a  place  called  Liberia  ; 
new  town  buUt,  called  Monrovia,  ii.  497. 

Ag(unenticus  named  York,  i.  296. 

j^awam  or  Ipswich  settled,  i.  225. 

Aix  la  Chapelie,  treaty  of,  IL  36. 

Alabama,  state  of,  admitted  into  the  Union, 
ii.  488.  seat  of  government  laid  out,  489. 

Albany,  i.  335.  mcorporated,  419.  popu- 
lation, 509.  congress  with  the  Indians  at, 
529.  Note  XXXV,  580.  fire  in,  u.  395. 
houses  and  inhabitants  in,  405.  trade  oi^ 
514. 

Albemarle  in  Carolina,  i.  329,  344.  first 
assembly  in,  350.  act  concerning  mar- 
riage, ib. 

,  earl  of,  commands  the  army 

against  Havana,  ii.  111. 

Alden,  John,  death  of,  i.  424. 

Alexander,  son  and  successor  of  Masas- 
soit,  death  of,  i.  308. 

Alexandria  submits  to  articles  of  capitula* 
tion,  and  is  entered  by  the  British,  ii.  465. 
Algerine  frigate  and  brig  of  war  captured^ 
ii.  476. 

Algiers,  instructions  to  the  consul  at,  iL 
419.  dey  of,  conduct  tovprds  the  consul 
offensive,  438.  hostile  acts  of;  war  de- 
clared against ;  peace  with ;  treaty  widi 
the  dey  of,  474—476. 
Allen,  John,  death  of,  i.  360. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  365. 

— ,  Ethan,  death  of,  ii.  379. 

,  Ira,  death  of,  ii.  472. 

Allison,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  305. 
Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pern, 
1525,1531.  invades  Chili,  1535.  behead- 
ed, 1538. 

Alsop,  Richard,  death  of,  ii.  477. 
Alvarado  attacks  the  Mexicans,  1520.  ex- 
pedition of,  to  Quito,  1583.  death  of,  1541 . 
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JSmadas  and  Barlow,  Toyage  of,  to  North  Jirgcd,  Samuel,  deBtroys  the  Frmch  odlo- 

America,  1584.  Dies  in  Acadi^,  i.  144.   goTemor  of  Vir- 

JSnuuon  river  discovered,  1500.  ginia,  153.  tyranny  of,  155. 

JSmelia  island  taken  possession  of  by  un-  jSrgus,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  captured  in 

authorized  persons ;  taken  by  authority  of      St.  George's  channel,  ii.  454. 

the   United   States,  ii.   483.    president's  Arkansaw  erected  into  a  territorial  goi 

m^sage  about,  487.  ment,  ii.  488.  seat  of,  laid  out,  493. 

Jimericay  islands  of,  discovered,  1492.  con-  Armory ^  national,  ii.  412. 

tinent  of,  discovered,  1498.  origin  of  name  Armstrong,  colonel,  destroys  the 

of,   1499.  ecclesiastical  government   in,      at  Kittaning,  ii.  73. 

1506.   board  of  trade  for,  ib.   attempt  to  ^r my,  American,  assembled  after  the  battle 

settle  the  continent  of,  fails,  1509.  council      of  Ldxineton  in  the  environs  of  Boftoo, 

of  Indies  for  government  of,  1511.  origin      ii.  207.  British  and  American,  dispodtioD 

of  the  inhabitants  of,  557,  Note  III.  of,  218.    American,  state   of,  239,  240. 

American.     See  Societies.  standing  army,  of  88   battalions,   to  be 

Americans  declared  to  be  out  of  the  royal      raised  in  the  colonies,  240.   Washington*! 

protection,  ii.  237.  farewell  orders  to  ;   eulogy  upon ;  dii- 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  1499.  sails  from  Por-      banded,  350,  351. 

tugal,  1501, 1502.  dies,  1512.  Note  VII,  ,  provisional,  u.  411 . 

562.  Arnold,  Benedict,  governor  of  R.  Island, 
Ames,  Fisher,  death  of,  ii.  440.  death  of,  i.  393. 

Amherst,  general,  commander  in  chief  in  *  ,  colonel  Benedict,  leads  a  detacb- 

America  m  1758,  ii.  80.   takes  Ticonde-      ment  of  American  troops  to  Canada;  ar- 

roga  and  Crown  Point,  89.    successfid      rives  near  Quebec ;  is  joined  by  gen^ 

campaign  of,  in  1760,  99,  100.  death  of,      Montgomery  ;  assault  on  Quebec,  iL  221 

413.  ^223.     treachery  of,   315.     ezpeditioos 
,  Mass.  charity  institution  in,  ii.      against  Virginia  and  New  JLondoo,  335. 

487.  dies  in  London,  421. 

Anabaptists,  law  against,  i.  275.  prosecu-  Artillery  company,  ancient  and  hoDOurar 

tion  of,  841.  able,  origin  of,  i.  248. 

Andover  founded,  i.  258.    attacked  by  In-  Asbury,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  481. 

dians,  379.     See  Theological,  Ash,  general,  surprised  and   defeated  at 
AndrS,  major,  taken,  and  executed  as  a      Briar  Creek,  ii.  294. 

spy,  ii.  316.  Ashley  river  in  Carolina,  settlenaents  od,L 
Andrews,  John,  death  of,  ii.  460.  354, 356. 

Andros,  Edmund,  governor  of  New  York,  Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  Massachusetts  agent, 

i.  367.    demands  Connecticut  territory,      death  of,  i.  504. 

368.    commission  of,  for  government  of  Asia,  trade  with,  ii.  446. 

New  England,  119.   arbitrary  conduct  of  ,  Western,  tir^t  missionaries  to,  embark 

420,  425.  opposition  to,  425.  expedition       at  Boston,  ii.  490. 

of,  against  the  eastern  Indians,  426.  seized  Asuncion  built,  1535. 

and  iinpiisoned,  427.   made  governor  of  ^.«y/T/m  for  deaf  and  dumb,  ii.  503. 

Virginia,  444.    removed,  468.    death  of,  Atahunlpa^  inca  of  Peru,   1532.    put  to 

513.  death,  1533. 

Anguilla  settled,  i.  293.  Atheneum,  Boston,  incorporated,  ii.  437. 

Annapolis  made  a  port  town,  i.  452.  capi-  Attleborough  incorporated,  i.  452. 

tal  of  Maryland,  473.   printing  at,  ii.  16.  Aubert  sails  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  1508. 

— ,  in  jVova  Scotia,  formerly  Port  Augusta,  fort  at,  taken  by  the  Americans, 

Royal,  i.  502.  ii.  326. 

Antigua  settled,  i.  216.   grant  of,  and  tak-  Augustine,  St.  castle  of,  in  Florida,  built 

en  l)y  the  Frencli,  3-15.  byMelendes,  1565.  churches  in,  Note  IV. 

Apalaches  Indians  discovered,  1539.  Aurora  BoreaJis,  in  1719,  i.  523. 
Apalachiun  mountains,  i.  512. 
Appleton,  major,  conmiands  the  Massa-  B 

chusetts  troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375.  Backus,  Isaac,  death  of,  ii.  434. 

,  Jesse,  death  of,  ii.  492.  Bacon,  Nathaniel,  rebellion  of,  in  Virgin^, 

Apprentices  library  at  Philadelphia  incor-       i.  .385.   death  of,  ib. 

porated,  ii.  497.  Baffin^s  voyage  and  discoveries,  i.  152. 

Apthoip  and  Mayhew,  controversy  of,  ii.  Bogota,  Santa  Fe  de,  1538. 

120.  Bahama  islands  granted  to  the  proprietors 

,  East,  dies  in  London,  ii.  481.  of  Carolina,  i.  345.   settlement  of,  349. 

ArthdaU,  governor  of  Carolina,  i.  453.  English  expelled  from,  499.    taken  by 
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the  Spaniards,  retaken  by  the  English,  of  WiUiamsburg,  ib.  of  Chippewa,  468. 

ii.  342.  of  Bridgewater,  464.    of  New  Orleans, 

Balboa  establishes  a  colony  at  Darien,  466. 

1510.  discovers  the  South  Sea,  1513.  is  Bayler,  colonel,  his  regiment  of  American 

beheaded,  1514.  cavalry  surprised,  ii.  2vS8. 

Baltimorey  lord,  grant  to,  i.  176.    visits  Bayonne  decree,  ii.  439. 

Virginia,  208.  liberal  policy  of,  221.  gov-  ^tfaii/bW,  S.  Carolina,  i.  516.   N.Carolina, 

emnient  of  Maryland   taken  from,  297.  532. 

government  reverts  to,  325.  Beausejoure  fort  taken,  ii.  60. 
,  in  Maryland,  first  settlement  Bedford^  and  vicinity,  spoliations  at,  by 

of,  ii.  28,  44.  state  of,  367.  imports  to ;  the  Britbh,  ii.  28S. 

navigation,  403.  mob  at,  448.  battle  near.  Beers,  captain,  with  his  soldiers  waylaid 

with  the  British,  465.  first  independent  and  killed  by  Indians,  i.  373. 

church  in,  comer  stone  laid,  486.  Belcher,  Jonathan,  governor  of  Massachu- 

Ballottng,  method  of,  i.  271.  setts,  i.  548.   death  of,  ii.  78. 

Bank  of  North  America  established,  ii.  320.  Belknap,  Jeremy,  death  of,  ii.  413. 

of  the  United  States,  390.  of  South  Caro-  Bell  foundery  erected  at   Stoughton,  ii. 

Una ;  of  Pennsylvania ;  of  New  Hamp-  173. 

shire  ;   Union,  in  Boston,  892.  of  Balti-  Bellamy ,  Samuel,  the  pirate,  617. 

more  ;  Union,  in  South  Carolina,  405.  Bellingham,  Richard,  governor  of  Massa- 

national,  480.  cliu^^etts,  death  of,  363. 

bills  issued  in  Carolina,  i.  507.  Bellomont,  eari  of,  death  of,  i.  481. 

Bankruptcy,  law  for  a  uniform  system  of,  Benezet,  Anthony,  death  of,  ii.  356. 

ii.  416.  Bennington,  grant  of,  ii.  39. 

Baptism,  council  of  ministers  concerning,  Berkeley,  Sir  \V.  governor  of  Vii^inia,  1. 

i.  309.  diflferences  concerning,  3 19.  293,311.   recalled,  389. 

Baptists,  church  of,  in  Boston,  i.  341.  ex-    ,  dean,  in  America,  i.  654.  death 

empted  fr^^m  taxes,  i.  545.  churches  and  of,  ii.  53. 

ministers  of,  from  Maryland  to  Carolina,  Berlin  decree,  French,  revoked,  ii.  448. 

ii.  179.  number  of,  in  U.  States,  395.  Bermudas  discovered  by  Bermudez,  1522. 

Barbadoes,  non-conformist  church  at,  L  ^e   1572,   1593.    sold,   colonized,   and 

469.  named  Somer  islands,  i.  142, 146.  notices 

BarlovD,  Joel,  appointed  minister  to  France ;  of,  151 , 1 79. 

death  of,  ii.  451.  Bernard,  Francis,  governor  of  Massachu- 

Bcumard,  John,  death  of,  ii.  175.  setts,  ii.  102.  recalled,  162. 

Barnstable  settled,  i.  255.  Bemardston  granted  to  the  soldiers  in  the 

Barre,  M.  de  la,  expedition  against  the  Fall  fight,  i.  386. 

Five  Nations,  i.  413.  Berwick  destroyed  by  Indians,  i.  538. 

,  colonel,  his  speech    against  the  Bethabara,  settlement  of,  ii.  52. 

stamp  act,  ii.  132.  Bethlehem,    Pennsylvania,   built   by  the 

BarrelVs  sound,  first  visited,  ii.  378.  Moravians,  ii.  17. 

Barrington  incorporated,  i.  530.  Beverly  incorporated,  i.  349. 

Barry,   commodore  John,    death    of,  ii.  Bet/root,  mis^iion  at,  ii.  504. 

427.  Bible,  German,  printed,  ii.  22  ;  and  news- 

Bttrton,  lieut.  colonel,  takes  major  general  paper,  ib. 

Prescot   by   surprise   at  his   quarters    in    ,  Indian,  i.  331. 

R.  Island,  ii.  280.  ,  printed  by  Aitken,  and  recommend- 

Bartram,  John,  death  of,  ii.  280.  ed  by  congress,  ii.  343. 

BaskerviUe,  Sir  Thomas,  expedition  of,  to    societies,  ii.  441.     See  Societies. 

West  Indies,  1595.  Bibles,  taken  in  a  prize,  ii.  470.      , 

Bastidas,  voyages  of,  1502.  voyage  of,  to  Bienville,  expedition  of,  against  the  Chick- 

Codego,  1504.  asaws,  ii.  16. 

Battle  of  Lexington,  ii.  204.  of  Bunker  Billerica  settled,  i.  267.  incorporated,  305. 

Hill,  209.  of  Long  Island,  248.  of  White  Bishoprick  of  Paraguay,  1547;  of  Brazil, 

Plains,  250.   of  Trenton,  253.   of  Prince-  1552. 

ton,  261.  of  Brandywine,  265.  of  Ger-  Bishops,  plan  of  sending,  to  the  colonies, 

mantown,  267.    of  Red   Bank,  268.  of  ii.  .38.   consecrated  in  England  for  Penn- 

Stillwatcr,  272, 273.  of  Monmouth  court  sylvania,  New  York,  and  Nova  Scotia, 

house,  283.  of  Camden,  310.  of  th^  Cow-  366.  one  for  Maryland,  the  first  conse- 

pens,  321.  of  Guilford,  323.  of  Eutaw,  crated  in  this  country,  392. 

827.  at  Tippecanoe,  445.  of  Fort  George,  Blackstone,  William,  i.  204.  death  of,  877. 

4{M.  of  the  Thames,  456.   See  Thame$.  Bladensburg,  action  at,  ii.  4lb4, 
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BrookKne  incorporated,  i.  493.  church 
gathered  at,  518. 

Brooks,  John,  dies  at  Medford,  ii.  615. 

Bticaniera  in  West  Indies,  i.  345,  422. 

Buckminster,  Joseph,  death  of,  and  of  his 
son  Joseph  S.  ii.  451. 

Buell,  Abel,  makes  printing  types,  and  so- 
licits aid  for  a  foundery,  ii.  165. 

Buenos  Ayres  founded,  1535. 

Buffalo,  village  of,  burnt  by  the  British, 
ii.  459. 

Buford,  colonel,  defeated  at  Waxhaws  by 
colonel  Tarleton,  ii.  309. 

Bulkley,  Peter,  death  of,  i.  814. 

Bull,  captain,  spirited  resistance  of,  to  An- 
dros,  i.  36d. 

Bunker  liill,  anniversary  of  hattle  of,  com- 
memorated, ii.  511.  monument,  ib.  See 
Battle, 

Burfj^oyne,  general,  arrives  at  Boston,  ii. 
208.  arrives  at  Quebec ;  advances  to 
Crown  Point ;  invests  Ticonderoga,  which 
is  evacuated  by  the  Americans ;  reaches 
fort  Edward ;  encamps  at  Saratoga ;  bat- 
tle near  Stillwater ;  detaches  colonel  Baum 
to  Bennington  ;  general  Stark  prepares  to 
attack  him ;  Baum  and  Brayman  defeat- 
ed ;  Baum  mortally  wounded  ;  Bui^yno 
encamps  at  Saratoga;  battle  near  Still- 
water ;  second  action ;  he  retires  to  Sara- 
toga ;  attempts  in  vain  to  retreat ;  the 
royal  army  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  ii. 
269—275.   dies  in  England,  393. 

Burke,  Edmund,  in  parliament,  on  Ameri- 
can aflfairs,  ii.  228—230. 

Burlington,  N.  Jersey,  settled,  i.  388. 

Burnet,  governor,  i.  541.  dispute  of,  with 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  542.  death 
oi;546. 

Burr,  Aaron,  president  of  N.  Jersey  col- 
lege, death  of,  ii.  78. 

,  vice  president  of  the  United 

States,  ii.  418.  arrested  for  a  conspiracy, 
430. 

Butler,  general,  mortally  wounded,  ii.  388. 

'Button,  T.  voyage  of,  i.  142.  Button's 
bay,  ib. 

Byfield,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  ii.  4. 


Oibot,  John,  and  sons,  commissioned  by 
Henry  VII,  1496.  Erst  voyage  of,  1497. 
Sebastian  ;  second  voyage  of,  1506.  voy- 
age in  service  of  Spain,  1526.  Note  VI. 
i.  561. 

,  Geoi^e,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Cahral  discovers  Brazil,  1500. 

Cadets,  ii.  500. 

Caghnawaga  destroyed  by  Indians,  ii. 
319. 

Calif,  Robert,  death  of,  i.  525. 


Caltfomia  discovered,  1587.  gulf  of,  ex- 
plored, 1539. 

Ccdota  founded,  1543. 

Calvert,  P.  and  C.  governors  of  Maryland, 
i.  315,325,341,386. 

Cambridge,  called  Newtown,  founded,  i. 
209.  becomes  settled,  214.  proposed  re- 
moval of,  213.  settleis  of,  remove  to  Con- 
necticut, 231.  synod  at,  280.  platform  of, 
283. 

Port,  rise  and  progress  of,  ii. 

518,  and  Note  XIV. 

-,  Lech  mere  Point  in,  ii.  480. 


Camden,  lord,  vindicates  the  colonies,  ii. 
145. 

,  S.  Carolina,  hattle  at,  between 

lord  Rawdon  and  general  Greene ;  evacu- 
ated, ii.  325. 

Campaign,  British,  objects  of,  ii.  243. 
northern,  2<{9.  plan  of,  fixed  on  by  gen- 
eral Washington  in  consultation  with 
American  and  French  officers,  afterwards 
changed,  329. 

Campbell,  Laughlin,  Highhind  colony  or, 
ii.  9. 

,  lieut  colonel  in  the  American 

army,  mortally  wounded,  ii.  327. 

Campeache  [Campeachyj  founded,  1540. 
taken,  i.  314.  sacked  by  bucaniers,  345. 

Canada  visited  by  Cortereal,  1500.  Car- 
tier's  voyages  to,  1534, 1535.  settled  by 
Cartier,  1540.  French  trade  to,  1581. 
French  fleet  sails  for,  1591.  commission 
for  the  conquest  of,  1598.  project  for 
settling,  i.  192.  taken  by  the  English, 
199.  restored  to  France,  212.  first  bishop 
of,  313.  earthquake  in,  331.  granted  to 
the  French  West  India  company,  842. 
peace  of,  with  the  Iroquois,  347.  disease 
among  the  Indians  of,  355.  population  of, 
416,  426.  expedition  of  Sir  W.  Phips 
against,  432.  projected  expedition  against, 
447.  population  of,  in  1693,  448.  manu- 
factures in,  493.  projected  expedition 
against,  500.  disastrous  expedition  against, 
in  1711,  504.  population  of,  in  1714,512. 
mission  from  N.  England  to,  537.  pro- 
jected expedition  against,  ii.  28.  militia 
of,  40.  alarm  of  the  governor  df,  49. 
number  of  forts  in,  72.  entire  reduction 
of,  by  the  English,  100.  confirmed  to  the 
Engush  in  1763,  113.  population  of,  116. 
submits  to  the  stamp  act,  138.  expedition 
to,  under  generals  Schuyler  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  Schuyler's  address  to  the  inhabf- 
tanu,  220.  Arnold's  expedition  to,  220. 
221.  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  243. 
number  of  inhabitants  in,  352.  See  Que- 
hee. 

Canal,  Middlesex,  (Mass.)  ii.  895.  on 
Connecticut  river,  at    S.  Hadley,  40S. 
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CarroU^  John,  dies  at  Baltimore,  U.  477. 

Carthagena  founded,  1533.  expedition  a- 
gainst,  ii.  16. 

Ceuriier,  James,  voyages  of,  to  Canada, 
1534, 1535, 1540,  Note  XI.  564. 

Carver,  John,  first  governor  of  Plymouth, 
i.  161.  dies,  168. 

CoMts,  Barth.  de  las,  protects  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  1516.  ibrms  a  settlement  at 
Cumana,  1521.  returns  to  Spain,  1551. 
death  of,  1565. 

CoMCo  fort  destroyed  by  Indians,  i.  431. 

Caaimir  fort,  i.  295,  305. 

Castme  taken  by  the  British,  iL  466. 

Cattle  Island,  fort  on,  i.  225.  rebuilt,  274. 
named  Castle  William,  493.  garrisoned 
by  royal  troops,  ii.  173.  named  Fort  In- 
dependence, 412. 

Caiaratigus,  mission  to,  ii.  600. 

CcUawba,  Indians,  ii.  21. 

,  the  seat  of  government  of  Ala- 
bama, was  laid  out,  ii.  499. 

Cavendish,  voyage  of,  round  the  earth, 
15S8.  attempts  to  pass  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  dies,  1591. 

Census,  first,  of  the  United  States,  ii.  8S6. 
second,  416.  third,  442.  fourth,  492.  See 
Tables,  540. 

Central  America,  treaty  with,  ii.  517. 

Ceylon,  American  mission  to,  ii.  481. 

ChaUons,  H.  voyage  of,  1606. 

Chalmers,  Lionel,  death  of,  ii.  280. 

Chamblee  taken  by  the  Americans,  ii.  221. 

Champlain  founds  Quebec,  i.  133.  joins 
the  Adirondack  Indians,  and  discovers 
Lake  Champlain,  141.  death  of,  231. 

,  lake,  French  fort  on,  i.  551. 
naval  engagement  on,  ii.  257. 

Chancery,  court  of,  in  New  York,  L  48L 

Charles  I,  beheaded,  i.  289. 

II.  proclaimed  in  Virginia,  i.  311. 
restoration  of,  314.  proclaimed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 318.   death  of,  412. 

Fort,  in  Carolina,  built  by  Ribault, 


1562.  probable  location  of,  i.  566.  Note 
XIL 

river  bridge  opened,  ii.  860. 

river,  West  Boston  bridge  built 


across,  ii.  395. 

Charlesbourg,  in  Canada,  built,  1540. 

Charlesiovm,  Mass.  founded  at  Mishaw- 
uip,  i.  198.  burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  210. 

,  No.  4.  N.  H.  captain  Ste- 
vens' brave  defence  of,  ii.  33. 

,  old,  in  Carolina,  i.  854, 857, 

',  capital  of  Carolina,  founded, 


i.  898.  first  collector  of,  415.  police  of, 
regulated,  ib.  act  for  the  security  of,  452. 
church  gathered  at,  469.  hurricane  at, 
475.  fire  in,  and  diseases  in,  47.  spirited 
defence  of,  against  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  494.  hurricane  aod  yellow  lever 


in,  542-3.  state  of,  in  1731,  650.  fire  hi, 
ii,  16.  approached  by  general  Prevost, 
summoned  to  surrender,  but  refuses; 
British  troops  withdrawn,  295,  296.  Brit- 
ish fleet  pass  over  the  bar;  general  Lin- 
coln summoned  to  surrender  the  town, 
but  refuses;  surrenders  on  capitulation, 
307,  308.  citizens  of,  sent  to  St  Augus- 
tine, 817.  evacuated  by  the  loyalists,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  continental  troopa, 
341.  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Tlie 
City^of  Charleston,  852.  first  vessel  sails 
from*,  for  the  East  Indies,  403.  fire  in, 
406.  sufTers  greatly  by  a  gale  and  inun- 
dation, 428.   negro  conspiracy  in,  499. 

Charlevoix,  P.  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Charters  of  New  England,  defence  of,  i. 
626. 

ChasteUux,  marquis  de,  dies  at  Paris,  ii. 
871. 

Chatham,  lord,  brings  a  conciliatory  biD 
into  the  house  of  lords,  which  is  rejected, 
ii.  200. 

Chauney,  president  of  Harvflrd  College, 
death  of,  i.  363. 

,  Charles,  death  of,  ii.  867. 

Chauvin,  voyages  of,  1600. 

Cheever,  Ezekiel,  death  of,  i.  500. 

Chelmsford  incorporated,  i.  805.  attacked 
by  Indians,  379. 

Chelsea  incorporated,  ii.  11. 

Chemistry,  first  cou»e  of  instruction  in, 
by  Dr.  Rush,  ii.  165.  prog^ss  of,  in  the 
United  SUVes,  398. 

Chesapeak  bay  entered  by  the  first  perma- 
nent Virginia  colony,  i.  126. 

,  frigate,  attacked  in  Hampton 

roads  by  a  British  ship  of  war ;  the  presi- 
dent interdicts  the  harbours  and  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  all  armed  British 
vessels,  ii.  434,  435.  reparation  for  the 
attack,  443.  taken  by  the  British,  464. 

Chester  incorporated,  i.  530. 

Cheverus,  John,  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Roman  Catliolic  church  in  Boston, 
u.  442. 

Chiekahcminy  Indians,  treaty  with,  i.  145. 

Chili  invaded,  1535.  discoveries  in,  1538. 
reduced,  1541. 

China,  first  voyage  from  U.  States  to,  ii. 
854. 

ChiqttUos  discovered,  1557. 

Christina  fort  taken,  i.  805. 

Church,  Benjamin,  distinguished  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  i.  870  et  seq.  expedition  of,  to 
eastern  shore  of  New  England,  488.  death 
of,  620. 

,  Dr.  is  convicted  of  a  traiteinous 

correspondence  ;  departs  the  country,  and 
is  lost  at  sea,  ii.  234,  285. 

Gncinnaii,  society  of,  instituted,  ii.  849. 

Clair t  Arthur  St.,  commands  an  cxpodition 
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College,  Virginia,  uniTeraity  of,  ii.  484. 

,  Alleghany,  at  Meadville,  ii.  484. 

,  Waierviile,  io  Maine,  ii.  487.    • 

,  Columbian,  at  Washington,  ii.496. 

,  Amherst,  Mass.  incorporated,  ii. 

514. 

Colman,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  35. 

Colombia,  convention  with,  ii.  510. 

Colonial  governments  established  on  the 
recommendation  of  congress,  ii.  239. 

Colonies,  English,  in  Virginia,  1585,  1587, 
1590.  plan  for  the  establishment  of,  1506. 
first  permanent  one,  i.  126.  first  hostili- 
ties between  the  English  and  French,  i. 
143.  See  JVtw  England  carl  of  War- 
wick made  governor  and  admiral  of,  273. 
commercial  ordinance  concerning,  282. 
epidemic  in,  285.  proposal  for  perpetual 
peace  between  the  English  and  French, 
286.  preparations  of,  hr  war  with  the 
Dutch,  297.  Note  XXXII,  579.  state  of, 
in  1660,  815.  monopoly  of  the  trade  of, 
330.  duties  laid  by  parliament  on,  360. 
common  cause  made  by,  in  Philip's  war, 
375. covenant  of,wilh  the  Indians  renewed, 

429.  French  and  Indian  hostilities  against, 

430.  first  congress  of,  431.  first  money 
issued  in.  432.  commi!^ioners  of,  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  451.  acts 
relating  to  the  trade  of,  459.  parliamen- 
tary tax  on,  recommended,  460.  quotas 
of  men  assigned  to,  478.  population  of, 
480.  bill  to  change  the  government  of, 
515.  exports  from,  518.  scheme  for  tax- 
ing, ii.  12.  quantity  of  tobacco  exported 
from,  35.  bill  to  increase  the  royal  power 
in,  87.  plan  of  sending  bishops  to,  38. 
partial  policy  of  the  mother  country  in  the 
government  of,  42.  new  style  adopted  in, 
46.  plan  for  a  general  union  of,  55.  re- 
jected, 56.  plan  for  the  campaign  in,  in 
1755,  59.  for  the  campaign  in,  of  1756, 
69.  offensive  operations  relinquished  by, 
71.  campaign  of  1757,  74.  gloomy  state 
of,  in  17.58,  79.  severe  drought  in,  109. 
boundary  between,  and  the  French  do- 
minions, 113.  four  new  governments  of, 
established,  115.  acts  with  regard  to  the 
trade  of,  119.  advocates  for,  in  parliament, 
145.  publication  concerning  the  propri- 
ety of  taxing  them  to  raise  a  revenue,  by 
act  of  parliament ;  grievances  of,  exam- 
ined, 147.  legislatures  of,  dissolved,  155. 
considerations  on  the  expediency  of  ad- 
mitting representatives  from,  into  the 
house  of  commons  published,  176.  mid- 
dle and  southern,  bill  for  restraining  the 
trade  of,  passed  by  parliament,  201.  See 
JVetD  England,  apportionment  of  three 
million  dollars,  212. 

Columbia,  district  of,  ceded  to  the  United 
Statefi»  ii.  885. 


Columbus,  Christopher,  design  of,  for  find- 
ing a  western  passage  to  India;  sails  from 
Spain ;  discovers  an  island  of  America ; 
discovers  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola,  erects  a 
fort  in  the  latter,  1492.  returns  to  Spain, 

1493.  calls  his  discovered  land  India,  ib. 
bis  second  voyage,  ib.  founds  the  first 
town  in  America,  ib.  discovers  Jamaica, 

1494.  war  of,  in  Hispaniola,  ib.  retum.9 
to  Spain,  1496.  his  enemies  silenced,  ib. 
his  third  voyage,  1498.  discovers  the 
continent,  ib.  sent  home  in  chains,  1500. 
fourth  voyage,  1502.  repulsed  at  Vera- 
guay,  1503.  shipwrecked  at  Jamaica,  ib. 
awes  the  Indians  by  foretelling  an  eclipse, 
ib.  returns  to  Spain,  1504.  dies  at  Valla- 
dolid,  1506.  Note  1,  i.  557 ;  Note  V, 
560. 

,  Bartholomew,  arrives  in  A- 

merica,  1494.  left  io  command  by  his 
brother,  1496.  founds  St.  Domingo,  ib. 
-,  Diego,  succeeds  to  his  father's 


rights,  1509.  conquers  Cuba,  1510. 

-,  Lewis,  compromise  of,  with 


Spain,  1545. 

-,  Ohio,  seat  of  government,  laid 


out,  ii,  450. 

Combahee  ferry,  action  near,  ii.  341. 

Comet,  1533,  A*,  before  unknown  to  as- 
tronomers, ii.  436. 

Comets  in  New  England,  i.  335,  399. 

Commercial  ordinance,  i.  282. 

convention,  between  the  U- 

nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
London,  ii.  474. 

Commissioners  from  the  king  to  N.  Eng- 
land, i.  333.  subdue  New  Netherlands, 
834.  aUercation  of,  with  general  court  of 
Massachusetts,  338.   depart,  839. 

Commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations 
established,  i.  358. 

appointed   to  conclude  a 

treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia,  ii.  452. 

Commons,  British,  vote  they  have  a  right 
to  tax  the  Americans,  ii.  124.  resolution 
of,  against  the  farther  prosecution  of  war 
in  America,  339.     See  Parliament. 

Common  Sense,  written  by  Thomas  Paine, 
ii.  238. 

Commutation  VLcX,  passed  by  congress,  ii. 
345. 

Company,  new  French  W.  India,  i.  836. 
Scotch  trading,  456.  royal,  of  St.  Domin- 
go, 471.  of  Guinea,  for  transporting  ne- 
groes, 481.  South  sea,  incorporated,  506. 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  granted  to,  517. 
Ohio,  ii.  39.  for  opening  the  navigation  ot 
the  Catawba  and  Wateree,  and  improving 
that  of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivers,  366.  in- 
surance, of  North  America,  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 401. 
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colonies,  269.   first  provisioQ  for  grand  Convention,  al  Phfladelphia,  agrees  on  « 

juries  in,  270.  miinber  of  towns  in,  279.  federal^constitution,  ii.  864, 

impost  in,  280.   body  of  laws  for,  290.    and  consultation  of  some  of 

progress  of,  in  1654,  302.  Note  XXXIII,  the  northern  states ;  recommendation  of, 

690.    Moheagan  lands  granted  to,  312.  ii.  467,  463. 

charter  of,  granted,  320.   towns  on  Long  Cooke^  Elisha,  death  of,  i.  615. 

Island  annexed  to,  330.  union  of  New  Coo/)<?r,  Samuel,  death] of,' ii.  352. 

Haven  with,  338.  counties  and  courts  of.  Coppery  sheet,  only  manufactory  of,  0. 

843.  mode  of  election  in,  355.  population  423. 

of,  359.  laws  of,  printed,  361.   territory  Copy  right,  first  in  North  America,  i.  861. 

of,  demanded  by  Andros,  but  resisted,  recommended  by  congress  to  be  secured, 

863.  activity  of,  in  Philip*s  war,  881.  ii.  351.   to  books,  secured  to  their  au- 

standing  aripy  raised  by,  ib.  state  of,  in  thors,  385. 

1680,  396.  court  of  admiralty  in,  403.  Cordovans  voyage  of  discovery,  1517.  he 

line  of  partition  between,  and  New  York,  lands  at  Campeachy,  but  is  driven  off  and 

413.   quo  warranto  issued,  against,  415.  killed,  ib. 

government  of,  assumed  by  Sir  Edmund  Comwallis,  lord,  takes  command  for  the 

Andros,  421.  singular  preservation  of  the  southern  service,  ii.  309.  pursues  general 

charter  of,  ib.  government  of,  restored,  Morgan,  322.    marches  to  Virginia,  824. 

429.  application  to,  for  assistance  against  operations  in,  828.    surrender  of,  888. 

the  Indians,  431.  old  charter  of,  resumed,  dies  in  India,  432. 

442.   attempt  of  gov.  Fletcher  to  com-    ,  Fort,  at  Augusta,  taken,  ii. 

mand  the  militia  of,  defeated,  449.  as-  826. 

sembly  of,  divided  into  two  houses,  469.  Coro  founded,  1529. 

act  of,  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  496.  epis-  Coronel  commands  a  squadron  to  America, 

copal  church  in,  497.   sUte  of,  in  1713,  1493. 

610.    boundary  of,  611.    episcopacy  in,  Cortes,  expedition  against  Mexico,  1519. 

580.  disputed  boundaiy  of,  settled,  551.  his  conquest  of   that  country  detailed, 

dissent  of,  from  a  plan  for  a  general  union  1519 — 1521.    made    captain    general   of 

of  the  colonies,  ii.  56.  population  of,  117.  New  Spain,  1522.  death  of,  1547. 

treatment  of  the  stamp  act,  137.   non-im-  CortereoTa  voyage,  1500. 

portation  agreement,  155.  population  of,  Corlei,  Elijah,  death  of,  i.  424. 

198, 343.  has  armed  vessels,  224.  expedi-  Cotton,  John,  i.  218.  death  of,  297. 

tion  against,  by  governor  Tryon,  298.  laws,    , ,  son,  goes  from  Plymouth  to 

establishing  the  supreme  court  of  errors ;  Carolina,  i.  469. 

respecting  slaves,  silk,  incorporation  of    ,  exportation  of,  in   1764,  ii.   58. 

cities,  353.    cedes  lands  to  the   United  planted  in  Georgia  and    Carolina,  870. 

States,  364.  grant  of,  to  the  sufferers  by  first  of  Ameiican  growth  exported,  890. 

the  war,  392.  schools  in,  403.   system  of  manufactory  for  spinruns:,  by  water  power, 

the  laws  of,  published,  405.   raises  troops  at  Pawtucket,  391.  manu&ctories  at  Bal- 

for   her    own    defence,    449.    defensive  timore,  460. 

measures  adopted  by  governor  Smith,  453.  Courcelles,  governor  of  Canada,  i.  842. 

laws  revised  and  published,  500.  boun-  builds  a  fort  at  lake  Ontario,  868. 

dary  line  established,  517.  Court,  superior,  in  Connecticut,  606. 

Connecticut  river,  colonists  invited  by  the  Covington,  general,  mortally  wounded  in 

natives  to  settle  on  ;  company  sent  there  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  ii.  446. 

from  Plymouth ;  first  house  built ;  trade  Cowpock,  inoculation  introduced  into  A- 

and  discoveries  there,  i.  219,  220.   Indian  merica,  ii.  410. 

hostilities  on,  in  Philip's  war,  372.  fight  Cradock,  Matthew,  first  governor  of  Mas- 
near  falls  of,  380.  fort  Dummer  built  on,  sachusetts,  i.  193,  195. 

631.  Indian  passage  of  the  lower  canals  Crany  island,  action  at ;  British  defeated, 

on,  opened,  ii.  403.  bridge  built  over,  ii.  455. 

between  Montai[ue  and  Greenfield,  423.  Craven,  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  i.  513. 

Cdnque$t  of  Canaan  published,  ii.  857.  Creeks,  English  trading  house  among,  ii. 

ConstiiuHon,  federal,  agreed  on,  ii.  864.  23.     See  Indians. 

adopted,  368.  Crisis,  The,  in  defence  of  the  colonies, 

,  frigate,  and  Constellation,  published,  ii.  147. 

launched,  ii.  410.  Croix,  river,  St.  boundary  in  a  treaty,  de- 

ConstitiUions  of  government  of  United  termined,  ii.  412. 

States,  defence  o^ published,  ii.  366.  Cromwell ,  Oliver,  prevented  from  sailing 

Continental  union  proposed,  on  account  for  New  England,  i.  247.  protector,  289. 

of  the  stamp  act ;  circular  letters  sent  to  proposals  of,  to  Massachusetts,  807.  death 

the  colonies,  ii.  189.  of,  811. 
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Croihy,  povemor  of  N.  York,  trial  for  li- 
bsls  again$it,  ii.  5. 

Crown  Point,  French  fort  at,  i.  651.  John- 
son's attempt  against,  ii.  62.  taken  by  the 
provincials,  208. 

Crowns,  of  the  early  historians,  value  of. 
Note  II,  i.  657. 

CrjzcU,  grant  of  Louisiana  to,  i.  508. 

Cuba  discovered,  1492.  determined  to  be 
an  island,  1508.  conquered,  1511.  expe- 
dition against,  ii.  17. 

Culpeper,  insurrection  of,  in  Carolina,  i. 
889. 

,  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 

897. 

Cumara,  friars  go  to,  1513.  religious  set- 
tlement at,  destroyed,  1521.  pearl  fishery 
of,  taken,  1601. 

Cumberland  straits,  1585.  islands,  1587. 

,  earl  of,  expedition  to  West 

Indies,  1597. 

-,  fort,  ii.  54.   attacked  by  the 


Dau,  Stephen*  printer,  death  o(»  L  SM. 

Deot,  national,  funded,  ii.  880. 

Decaneiora,  an  Indian  orator,  wpectih 
i.  4{n. 

Dedham  buUt,  i.  244. 

Deerfield  settled,  i.  856.  houiiet  boiat 
872.  deserted  and  destroyed,  874.  i 
stroyed  by  French  and  Indians,  4S7. 

Delaware,  lord,  governor  of  ViigiBia, 
133.  arrives  there  with  supplies,  II 
c)ianges  the  government  of,  138.  reta 
to  England,  140.  sails  for  Virginia,  a 
dies,  155. 

bay.  New  Haven  colony  f 

chases  land  at,  i.  260.  set  up  a  tiadi 
house  at,  267.  proposal  for  planting,  fl 
Dutch  trading  house  at,  295.  goTemin 
of,  349.  three  lower  counties  on,  anil 
with  Pennsylvania,  404. 

fells,  ^eat  flood  at,  i.  444. 

-,  counties  upon,  petition  the  Idi 


Americans,  257. 

Cuming,  Sir  Alexander,  treaty  of,  with  the 
Cherokecs,  i.  541. 

Currency,  paper,  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  135. 
in  the  colonies,  ii.  37. 

Customs  in  the  colonies,  i.  360.  in  Caro- 
lina, 389.  in  New  England,  394. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  death  of,  ii.  143. 

Cutt,  John,  death  of,  i.  403. 

Cuzco  taken.  1534. 

CyeloptBdiay  Rees,  American  edition  of, 
ii.  500.   ' 

D 

Daly  ell,  captain,  killed  at  Detroit,  ii.  121. 

Dana,  Francis,  appointed  envoy  to  Russia, 
ii.  346.  death  of,  446. 

Danbury  incorporated,  i.  484. 

Dai\forih,  Jonathan,  death  of,  i.  509. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  474. 

Dark  day  at  Detroit,  ii.  112.  in  the  north 
parts  of  America,  319. 

Dartmoor  prison,  American  prisoners  at, 
fired  upon,  several  killed,  ii.  475. 

Dartmouth  burned,  i.  370. 

Darien,  Lsthmus  of,  visited  bv  Columbus, 
1502.  Spanbh  colony  settle  at,  1510. 
tyranny  of  the  governor  of,  1514.  Scotch 
settlement  at,  attempted  ;  gives  umbrage, 
and  is  relinquished,  i.  470,  471. 

,  in  Georgia,  ii.  6. 

Davenport,  John,  arrival  of,  i.  244.  death 
of,  856. 

Davie,  governor,  envo^  to  France,  ii.  418. 

,  Riary,  death  of,  ii.  49. 

Davies,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  110. 

DavUa,  tyrarmy  of,  in  Darien,  1614. 

Davis,  John,  voyages  of,  1586, 1687. 

— — , ,  a  bucanier,  plunders  St  Au- 
gustine and  Nicaragua,  i.  842, 846. 


ii.  156.  adopt  resolutions  similar  to  dn 
of  Virginia,  respecting  non-importilit 
161. 

Denmark,  treaty  with,  ii.  517. 

Denonville,  M.  de,  expedition  cf,  agaa 
the  Senecas,  i.  428. 

Denys,  his  map  of  St.  Lawrenee,  1506, 

Dermer,  T.  voyage  of,  i.  158.  kiOed,  U 

Deme,  in  Ainca,  taken  by  genual  EaU 
u.  430. 

Detroit  blockaded  by  Indians,  ii.  121.  i 
lieved,  122.  ceded,  with  adjacent  bn 
to  the  United  States,  402.  post  oC  i 
livered  up  to  United  States,  accoidiif 
treaty,  406. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  442. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  death  of,  ii.  85. 
-,  John,  author   of  the 


Letters,  ii.  150.   death  of,  439. 
Dieskau,  baron,  embarks  ag;ainst  (art  £ 

ward,  ii.  63.  defeats  colonel  WilliaBM, 

is  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  at  li 

Geoige,  64. 
Dinioiddie,  governor,  nuasion  fitMB,  to  1 

French  posts,  ii.  50. 
Dispensary,  Philadelphia,  u.  361.  BosI 

Medical,  405. 
Dolphin,  schooner,  captures  a  BiitMh  ak 

U.  450. 
Dominica  subdued,  i.  349. 
Dongan,  governor  of  New  York,  I.  401 
Dorchester,  settled  at  Matapan,  i.  202.  i 

moval  of  settlers  from,  to  Cooneelk 

228.    Note  XXIX.  577.    new  gcanl 

413.  new  church  gathered  at,  284. 
»  S.  Carolina,  settled  from  S 

England,  i.  461.  free  school  in,  684. 

moval  of  the  settlers  of,  to  GeovgiB,  a 

settlement  of  Blidway,  U.  Note  vlll,i: 
heights  taken 


by  the  Americans,  tt.  241. 
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DougUui,  WmiaiD,  Bf.  D.  death  of,  ii.  49. 

Dover,  jurisdiction  of,  assigned  to  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  262.  loss  at,  by  Indians,  430. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  first  voyage  to  South 
America,  1672.  voyage  of,  round  the 
world,  1578.  expedition  of,  to  West  In- 
dies, 1586.  relieves  the  Virginia  colony, 
ib.  voyage  of,  to  W.  Indies,  1595.  death 
of,  1596. 

,  Sir   Bernard,   takes    Portuguese 
ships  at  Newfoundland,  1585. 

-,  George,  voyage  of,  to  the  St  Law- 


rence, 1593. 

Drake* t  port  discovered,  1578. 

Drayton,  judge  William  Henry,  his  pa- 
triotic charge  to  the  grand  jury,  ii.  194. 
death  of,  305. 

Drought,  in  Plymouth,  i.  181.  in  West 
Indies,  285.  in  New  England,  ii.  40, 109. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  deputy  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, comes  over  with  governor 
Winthrop,  i.  202.  settles  at  Newtown, 
209.  first  major  general  in  the  colony, 
275.  often  chosen  governor ;  dies  at  Ros- 
bury,  299. 

,  Joseph,  appointed  president  of 
New  England,  i.  415,  419.  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  4S2.  dispute  of,  "with  the 
legislature,  483.  his  conference  with  the 
eastern  Indians,  486.  death  of,  525. 

-,  Paul,  chief  justice  of  Massachu- 


the  Indians,  283.  boundtriefl  0^  settled, 
292.  trading  house  of,  at  Delaware,  taken 
by  the  Swedes,  295.  house  and  land  of, 
sequestered,  300.  invade  the  Swedes  at 
Delaware,  304.  dispute  of,  with  Mary- 
land, 313.  retire,  from  Cape  Henlopen ; 
expedition  against,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  conquest  of,  384.  war  against,  362. 
squadron  of,  subdues  New  Netherlands, 
364.  conquest  relinquished  by,  366.  col- 
onists emigrate  to  Carolina,  367. 

Dutch  reformed  church,  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  ii.  378. 

Dutiet  first  levied  in  the  colonies,  i.  860. 
on  paper,  glass,  teas,  &c.  ii.  148.  repealed, 
with  the  exception  of  tea,  172. 

and  drawbacks  of  the  United  States, 

H.  420. 

Duxborough  incorporated,  i.  244. 

Dwighi,  Timothy,  deadi  of,  ii.  486. 

-,  mission  at,  among  the  Cherokees, 


ii.  494. 


E 


setts,  founds  an  annual  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  44.  death  of,  ib. 

Duel  in  Plymouth,  i.  168. 

Duke*8  county,  constituted,  i.  455. 

Dulaney,  Daniel,  considerations  on  intpos- 
ing  taxes  on  the  colonies  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue, by  act  of  parliament,  ascribed  to  him, 
ii.  147. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  defence  of  the  New 
England  charters,  i.  526.  death  of,  ii.  13. 
,  William,  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Dufikera,  sect  of,  i.  535. 

Dwnmore,  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  ab- 
dicates his  government,  ii.  219.  bums  his 
ships,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  W.  Indies, 
256. 

Dunster,  Henry,  first  president  of  Harvard 
College,  i.  258.  death  of,  314. 

Durango  founded,  1 559. 

Durham  incorporated,  i.  499. 

Dutch,  voyages  of,  to  America,  1599, 1600. 
colony  of,  at  Hudson's  river  submit  to 
English,  i.  145.  claim  of,  to  Hudson's 
river,  146.  trade  of,  with  Plymouth,  194. 
contest  with,  on  the  Connecticut,  219. 
protest  against  the  settlement  at  New 
Haven,  246.  remonstrance  of,  as^inst  the 
Swedes,  250.  claim  to  Hartford,  268. 
impede  the  English  on  Long  Island,  266. 
dispossess  the  English  of  the  SchuylkiU, 
967.  difl&cuhies  with,  278.  battle  o(,  with 
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Eof^le,  American  armed  vessel,  \akmk  by 

British  gun  boats,  ii.  459. 
Earthquakci,  at  St.  Jago  de  Guatemala, 

1541.   in  New  England,  i.  249,  311.  in 

North  America,  331.   at  Jamaica,  445.  in 

N.  England  and  Martinico,  541.    fai  New 

Jersey,  ii.  9.    at  Lima,  32.   in  North  A« 

merica,  67,  108,  352,  445. 
JEaat  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  incoipo' 

rated,  i.  390. 
Eastham  built,  i.  275. 
Easton,  Mass.  incorporated,  i.  536. 
— ,  Pcnn.  Indian  treaty  at,  ii.  86. 
Ecutport,  in  Maine,  taken  by  the  British, 

ii.  466. 

East  Windsor  settled,  i.  399. 
Eaton,  Theophilus,  death  of,  i.  809. 
Ebehng,  professor,  of  Hamburg,  library  oi^ 

presented  to  Harvard  College,  ii.  684. 
Eclipse  of  the  sun,  total,  ii.  434. 
Edward,  fort,  built,  ii.  62. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  death  of,  ii.  87. 
, ,  the  son,  death  of,  iL 

421. 
Egmont,  port  in  Falkland  islands,  taken 

possession  of  by  the  English ;  left  in  the 

hands  of  Spain,  ii.  174. 
Electrical  discoveries,  ii.  48. 
Eliot,  John,  the   Indian  apostle,  i.  280, 

303,  320,  331,  344.  death  of,  434. 
, ,  minister  of  Newtown,  death 

of,  i.  350. 

,  Jared,  death  of,  ii.  128. 

,  Andrew,  death  of,  ii.  204. 

,  John,  of  Boston,  death  of,  ii.  461. 

,  mission  at,  among  the  Choetaws,  IL 

487. 
Elixabeth*s   Foreland    discovered,  1676. 

Elisabeth  idand,  1608, 
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EUzabethtown  grant,  i.  886. 
JSUery,  WUUam,  death  of,  U.  494. 
Elliot  and  Ashurst,  letters  patent  to,  1508. 
EUswerthf  Oliver,  envoy  to  France,  ii. 
418.  death  of,  437. 

Embargo,  ii.  399,  436.  repealed,  440.  re- 
newed, 447,  459. 

Emigrants,  arrival  of,  ii.  410,  412. 
Emigrations  from  England  cease,  i.  258. 
large,   from  Ireland  and  other  parts  to 
America,  ii.  183,  480. 
Encyelopadia,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  ii. 
412. 
Endicot,  John,  founder  of  Salem,  at  Naum- 
keak,  i.  193.  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
196.   expedition  of,  against  the  Pequots, 
235.  death  of,  342. 

England,  attention  of,  excited  to  discov^ 
ries  of  Columbus,  1496.  Cabots  commis- 
sioned by  king  of,  1497.  Elliot  and  Ash- 
urst's  letters  patent  for  establishment  of 
colonies  from,  1502.  trade  of,  with  West 
Indies,  1526.  disastrous  voyage  from, 
1527.  intercourse  of,  with  Brazil,  1530. 
fishery  of,  1548.  first  act  of  parliament 
concerning  America,  1548.  nrst  slave 
trade  of,  1563.  voyaee  of  Frobisher  from, 
1576.  title  of,  to  Newfoundland,  1589: 
grand  expedition  from,  asainst  West  In- 
dies, 1586.  progress  of  colonization  from, 
1606.  plan  of  government  for  the  colonies 
of,  1606.  Vir^nia  first  noticed  by  the 
paiiiament  of,  1. 139.  claims  of,  )n  Aineri- 
ca,  145.  St.  Christopher  planted  from, 
184.  ministers  in,  restrained  from  going 
beyond  sea,  234.  emigration  from,  ceases, 
258.  resolve  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
favour  of  New  England,  273.  commercial 
ordinance  of,  concerning  the  trade  of  the 
colonies,  282.  change  in  the  ^vemment 
of,  289.  navigation  act  of,  294.  Port  Royal 
acquired  by,  300.  act  of  uniformity  in, 
326.  law  engrossing  the  colonial  trade  of, 
330.  submission  of  Iroquois  to,  337.  war 
of,  with  France,  343.  treaty  of,  with 
Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  346.  com- 
missioners of  trade  &c.  established  in, 
858.  duties  laid  by  parliament  on  the 
colonies  of,  360.  complaint  of  the  kins 
of,  against  Massachusetts,  406.  treaty  ot, 
with  France,  417, 424.  WUliam  and  Mary 

Erodaimed  in,  427.  government  estab- 
shed  in,  429.  causes  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween, and  France,  ii.  49.  acquisition  of, 
at  the  peace  of  1763, 113, 118.  See  Par- 
liament, 

Epervier,  British  brig,  captured,  ii.  465. 

Epidemic  in  the  American  colonies,  i.  285. 
in  New  En^and,  304. 

Episcopacy,  complete  view  of,  by  Dr. 
Chauncy,  ii.  176. 

Episcopal  society  in  Boston,  i.  420.  church 
established  in  NewYoric,  446.   service 


introduced  into  Penns^lvinia,  4T7.  dMBch 
in  Connecticut,  497.  m  New  Jersey,  527. 
in  Providence,  580.  churches  built,  582, 
634,  543.  in  NevT  Hampshire,  566.  in 
Salem,  ii.  4.  in  Boston,  6.  in  the  cokmies, 
47.  convention,  settles  a  constitutioo  of 
the  protestant  e|Hscopal  church  in  (he 
United  States,  877.  church  in  Provideoee 
consecrated,  446.  seminary,  498.  choi*^ 
in  Boston  consecrated,  494. 

Erie,  lake,  commodore  Perry's  vietoiyoB; 
British  squadron  captured^  ii.  466. 

,  fort,  taken  by  the  British,  iL  461 

attacked ;  evacuated,  464. 

Eries,  the,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  eztenmiiat- 
ed  by  the  Iroquois,  i.  303. 

Erskine,  British  minister,  amngemot 
with,  is  disavowed  by  the  Icing ;  k£  is  re> 
called,  ii.  441. 

Esperanza  built,  1537. 

Essex  eazette  printed  in  Salem,  ii.  15t. 
ioumal,  first  newspaper  printed  at  New- 
buryport,  184. 

,  United  States  frigate,  captured,  H 

463. 

Estain^,  count  d*,  arrives  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia ;  demands  a  surreoder  of  Savaa- 
nah ;  is  repulsed,  after  an  unsuocesslal 
assault ;  re-embarks  his  troops  and  artil- 
lery, and  leaves  the  continent,  ii.  298. 

Etchoe  burned,  ii.  108. 

Eustis,  William,  dies  at  Boston,  iL  616. 

Ewing,  John,  death  of,  ii.  424. 

Excise,  act  for,  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  58. 

law,  opposed  in  Pennsylvania,  a. 
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Executions,  i.  206,  287,  804, 312. 

Exeter  founded,  i.  248, 264. 

Exports  of  the  United  States,  iL  896, 408, 
410,  420.    See  Tables. 


Fairfield  founded,  L  268. 

^— — -  and  Green  Farms  plundered  and 

burnt  by  the  Britbh,  u.  299. 
Fairs,  literary,  experiment  of,  iL  424. 
Falkland  islands  evacuated  by  the  Botiik, 

ii.  174. 

FaU  fight,  in  PhiUp's  war,  L  380. 
Falmouth  incorporated,  i.  620. 

— • burnt  by  the  BiiOsh,  fi.  219. 

Famitists  disarmed,  i.  242. 
FaneuU  HaU,  in  Boston,  ii.  22. 
■   Hall  market,  new,  in 

618. 
Farmer,  letters  fit>m  a,  to  the  i«w«iig*«ni« 

of  the  Brituh  colonies,  pubHshed,  iL  16«. 
Fast  days,  i.  181,  208,  898,  407. 
-^— ,  puUic,  observed    by   appointBMBt 

of  die  president,  on  ■■^'^mimiiidaliiy*  o( 

congress,  ii.  471. 
Aiidkef,  M.  flooceeds  MLGmm^: 

from  Fnaioe,  ii,  896. 
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Jhtyette,  marquis  de  la,  arrives  firom  France ; 
is  appointed  a  major  general  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  ii.  278.  operations  in  Virginia 
principally  entrusted  to  him ;  his  judicious 
and  vigorous  movements,  828,  329.  on 
invitation  from  congress,  visits  America, 
506.  departure  from  Washington ;  ad- 
dress to  him  of  the  president,  611.  town- 
ship of  land  for,  514. 

FayetteviUe  founded,  ii.  357. 

Federalist  published,  ii.  368. 

Fendal,  Josias,  insurrection  of,  in  Maiy- 
land,  i.  311.  banished,  401. 

Fenton,  Edward,  voyage  of,  1582. 

Ferguson,  major,  defeated  and  kiUed,  ii. 
814. 

Fernandez,  Juan,  islands  of,  1572. 

Ferry  land,  in  Newfoimdland,  i.  176. 

Fever,  yellow.  See  Yellow,  malignant, 
it  HolUston,  ii.  58. 

Field,  Darby,  journey  of,  to  the  White 
Mountains,  i.  265. 

Fires,  in  Charlestown,  S.  Carolina,  ii.  15. 
in  New  York,  17.  in  Boston,  i.  298,  887, 
894,  505.  U.  103,  367,  401. 

Firmin,  Giles,  death  of,  i.  466. 

Fisher,  Alexander  M.  death  of,  ii.  501. 

Fishery,  Newfoundland,  1504, 1517, 1548, 
1576,  1603 ;  i.  179,  189,  256. 

,  whale,  first,  of  England,  1593.  of 
Nantucket,  i.  433, 547. 

•,  conditions  of,  to  the  French,  in 


1763,  ii.  113.    claim  to,  renounced   by 
Spain,  115. 

FisherieSf  right  to,  settled  by  treaty,  iL 
847. 

Fishing,  freedom  of,  contended  for,  i.  189. 

Fitch,  James,  death  of,  i.  485. 

Flag,  first  American,  ii.  227. 

Fleet,  French,  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia with  4000  troops ;  sails  for  Newport, 
11.  286. 

Fkteher,  ^vemor  of  New  York,  i.  442, 
446.  challenges  command  of  the  Con- 
necticut militia,  449.  is  defeated,  ib.  ex- 
cites the  Five  Nations,  456. 

Flint,  Henry,  death  of,  i.  350. 

Florida  dicovercd,  1512.  voyages  to,  from 
France  and  Spain,  1524.  expedition  a- 
gainst,  1528.  visited  by  Soto,  1539.  bat- 
tle in,  1542.  last  Spanish  expedition  to, 
1558.  French  protestants  in,  1562.  mas- 
sacre at  fort  Carolina  in,  1565.  revenged 
by  Gourges  by  destroying  the  Spanish 
forts  in,  1568.  abandoned  by  the  French, 
ib.  expedition  against,  from  Carolina,  i. 
535.  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  government 
of,  established,  ii.  115, 116.  settlement  of, 
encouraged,  129.  frost  in,  destroys  the 
fruit  trees  at  St.  Augustine,  143.  Greeks 
settle  in,  164.  trade  and  population  of, 
ib.  JV*.  428.  treaty  for  the  cesttonof,  sign- 


ed at  Washin^n,  but  not  ratified  by  the 
kin^  of  Spain,  489.  treaty  completed ; 
United  States  take  possession  of,  496. 
two  gazettes  published  in,  497.  governor 
of  the  territory  of,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, 499. 

Florida,Ezai,  incursions  from,  into  Georgia, 
ii.  289.  expedition  against,  ib. 

,  West,  population  of,  i.  165.  sub- 
dued by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  336.  part  of, 
west  of  Perdido  river,  taken  possession  of 
by  United  Sutes,  442. 

Fontainhleau,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
signed  at,  1762;  u.  113. 

Fontaine,  major,  killed,  ii.  383. 

Forbes,  general,  takes  Fort  Duquesne,  ii. 
84.  death  of,  ib. 

Fort  Hope  seized,  i.  266. 

Fox,  L.  voyage  and  discoveries  of,  i.  211. 

,  Charles  J.  in  parliament,  ii.  227. 

Foxerofl,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  166. 

France,  fishery  of,  in  America,  1504.  saO 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  vessel  from, 
1508.  expedition  sent  out  by  king  of, 
1524.  Carrier's  voyages  to  Canada  from, 
1534,  1535.  first  settlement  from,  1535. 
expedition  of  Cartier  and  Roberval  from, 
1540,  1542.  settlement  from,  in  Brazil, 
1555,1557,  1358,  1560;  in  Florida,  at 
Port  Royal,  1563,  1564.  trade  of,  to  Can- 
ada, 1581,  1591.  renews  her  enterprises 
of  colonization,  1598.  colonies  frt>m,  with- 
in the  English  limits,  i.  132.  settlements 
of,  in  Acadie  destroyed,  143.  claims  of, 
in  America,  145.  St.  Christopher  planted 
from,  184.  Canadian  colonies  of,  342. 
war  of,  with  England,  343.  peace  of,  846. 
Louisiana  taken  possession  of  by,  409. 
West  India  islands  of,  taken  by  English, 
417.  treaty  of,  with  England,  417,  424. 
abortive  expedition  of,  against  New  Eng- 
land, 463.  Mississippi  taken  possession  of 
by,  472,  477.  treaties  with,  ii.  281.  min- 
ister from,  292.  M.  Gerard  is  succeeded 
by  the  chevalier  de  •  la  Luzerne,  298. 
American  ambassadors  to,  received  by  the 
French  king,  293.  new  ambassadors  sent 
to,  409,  410.  treaties  with,  annulled,  ib. 
despatches  from  the  envoys  in ;  two  of 
them  required  to  leave  it ;  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  congress  on  this  occasion,  411, 
412.  government  of,  makes  a  fresh  pro- 
posal of  negotiation ;  embassy  to,  413. 
convention  between,  and  United  States, 
416.  minister  plenipotentiary  frt>m  Loms 

XVIII,  480.     See  French. 
Francis,  colonel,  killed  in  action  at  Hub- 

berton,  ii.  269. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  first  literaiy  journal 

by,  ii.  17.  proposes  a  public  library,  20 ; 

an  academy,  22 ;  fire  places  of,  28.  elec- 
trical discoveries  of,  48.   sent  agent  of 
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render  of  te  cbirter  of;  46.    genend  » Robert,  goremor  genenl  of  New 

court  in,  67.    silk  made  in,  97.   ptper  England,  i.  188. 

money  in ;  exports  of,  108.  prosperity  of,  Chrton,  S.  banished,  i.  244.    impriioiied 
after  the  peace  of  1763, 117.  printing  in,  and  banished  a  second  time,  272. 
128.  assembly  of,  resolves  to  address  the  Gotnold^  Bartholomew,  voyaee  and  dis- 
king; approves  Uie  measures  of  Massa-  co varies  of,  1602.  returns  to  England,  ib. 
chusetts  and  Virginia;  and  is  dissolved  death  of,  i.  128. 

by  the  governor,  157.  exports  from,  and  Oourgt$,  expedition  of,  to  Florida  to  de- 
negroes  in  the  province,  179.  convention,  stroy  the  Spanish  settlements,  1M8.  Note 
resolutions  of,  217.  incursions  into,  from      XV,  569. 

Florida,  289.  project  of  the  British  com-  Oovemor'$  island,  1.  215. 

mander  for  invading,  291.  authorizes  the  Grafton^  duke  of,  resigns  his  office  as  firfC 
■ale  of  its  western  territory,  402.  weather  lord  of  the  treasury,  ii.  171.  pipposes  to 
in,  uncommonly  cold,  and  several  snows,  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  every  obnox- 
417.  university  of,  place  of  fixed,  named      ious  act  relative  to  America,  281. 

Athens,  420.  di^t  of  its  laws,  421.  con-  Grammaiieal  Institute  published,  ii.  852. 

vention  with  Uie  United  States,  422.  Granada  obtained  by  the  En^ish,  ii.  114. 
sugar,  wine,  and  oil  made  in,  445.  leds-      government  of,  116. 

lature  of,  makes  an  appropriation  for  free  Granby,  fort,  surprised,  ii.  78.  taken  by 
schools  throughout  the  state,  484.  the  Americans,  825. 

Gerard,  M.  received  as  minister  from  Grant,  colonel,  opeiutions  of,  against  Ihe 
France,  ii.  290.  Cherokees,  ii.  107. 

Germans  settle  in  Pennsvlvania,  i.  409.  ,  captain,  gallantry  of,  at  Detroit,  it 

in  Virginia,  509.    in  Georgia,  ii.  6.    in      121. 

South  Carolina,  188.  Grapes,  culture  of,  in  Chili,  1555. 

Germantown  settled,  i.  409.  battle  of,  ii.  Grasse,  count  de,  defeated  by  adminl 
267.  Rodney,  ii.  841. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  dies  at  Washington,  ii.  Granes,  Thomas,  founds  Chariestown,  at 
471.  Mishawum,  ii.  98. 

Ghent,  treaty  of  peace  at,  signed  by  British  Greeks  settle  in  East  Florida,  ii.  164. 

and  American  plenipotenttaries,  ii.  471.  Green,  Bartholomew,  publishes  the  firrt 
ratified,  473.  principal  articles  of,  ib.  newspaper  in  America,  i.  490. 

Gherriix,  voyage  of,  1599.  ,  Samuel,  death  of,  t  485. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  publication  of,  on  Greene,  general,  takes  command  of  the 
the  passace  to  the  Indies,  1576.  Queen  southern  army,  ii.  821.  crosses  the  Dan; 
Elizabeths  patent  to,  1578.  vojrage  of,  recrosses  it,  323.  marches  to  Camden; 
to  Newfoundland  ;  lost  at  sea,  1583.  battle  between  him  and  lord  Rawdon  ; 


,  Sir  Adrian,  patent  of,  1583.  lays  siege  to  Ninety  Six ;  raises  the  siece ; 

,  Bartholomew,  voyage  of,  to  Vir^  battle  near  Eutaw  Springs,  821 — 327.  diea 

ginia,  1603.  in  Georgia,  361. 

GUlam,  captain,  voyage  of,  i.  847.  Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  voyage  of,  to  Vlr- 

Gmger  in  Brazil,  1673.  ginia,  1585.  death  of,  1591. 

Ginseng  in  Canada,  ii.  28.  in  Stockbridge,  ,  Mr.  defends  the  British  adminie- 

44.  tration,  ii.  146. 

Gladwin,  major,  defends  Detroit  against  ,  James,  on  the  American  quee- 

Indians,  ii.  121.  tion,  ii.  228. 

Gloucester  settled,  i.  266.  burned,  878.  Gridley,  Jeremiah,  death  of,  ii.  151. 

Gold,  from  HispanioU,  1508.   in  North  Grijalvd's  voyaire  and  dbcovery  of  Mexi- 

Carolina,  Note  XVI,  569.  co,  1518. 

Goodrich,  Chauocey,  death  of,  u.  478.  Griswold,  Roger,  death  of,  ii.  451. 

€Mf\  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  arrival  ,  fort,  taken  by  general  Aiiiold» 

of;  in  Boston,  i.  315.  repulses  the  Indians  ii.  334. 

at  Hadley,  872.  Groton  incorporated,  i.  805. 

Gomez,  voyage  of,  1525.  Growler,  armed  vessel,  taken  by  Britisli 

Chokin,  Daniel,  first  ruler  of  the  praying  gun  boats,  ii.  459. 

Indians,  i.  807.    Worcester   granted  to,  Guadaloupe  discovered,  1493. 

849.    his  Indian  collections,  869.  death  GuanaAam,  Indian  name  of  the  island  fint 

^^9  ^^'  discovered  by  Columbus,  1492.  doubts  •• 

Gordon,  William,  dies  in  England,  ii.  487.  to  the  identity  of,  ib.- 

Gorges,  Sfr  Francis,  design  of,  for  settling  Guatemala,  St  Jago  de,  founded,  1528. 

Nova  Scotia,  i.  175.  crant  to,  180.  BCaine  destroyed  by  a  volcano,  1541. 

granted  to,  264.  deatt  oi;890.  Guerrvare,  fHgite,  taken,  U.  448. 
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Chdana^  Raleigh's  Toyaee  to,  1696.  at-    JSiaynet  colonel,  executed  by  Briti^  oidK, 

tempt  to  settle,  i.  186, 166, 200.  ti.  887. 

Quifford  settled,  i.  258.  Hiatfne$,  governor,  deafli  of,  i.  808. 

Chtn-boat  lost,  ii.  444.  HeaUhSy  drinkiDfr   of,  abofished,  L  205. 

Note.  XXVI,  576. 

H  Heatht  general,  on  the  resignation  of  gea- 

Saddam  incorporated,  i.  849.  eral  Ward,  succeeds  him  on  the  Boston 


Hadley  settled,  i.  816.   assaulted  by  In-  station,  ii.  280.  is  succeeded  bj 

dians,  872,  875,  882.  Gates,  292.  death  of,  472. 

Hale,  captain,  taken  by  the  British  and  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  mo- 
executed,  ii.  258.  fessorship  of,  founded  in  mrraid  Col- 

Halifax  settled,  ii.  88.  lege,  ii.  142.    donation  for,  in  Yale  Col- 

HamUton;  Andrew,  defence  of  Zenger,  ii.  lege,  387. 

6.  death  of,  17.  Hebron  incorporated,  i.  496. 

,  colonel  Alexander,  at  Yorktown,  JTfnneAnn,  fiither,  voyage  up  the  Muat- 

ii.  831.   resigns  his  office  as  secretary  of  sippi,  i.  899. 

tiie  treasury,  403.  killed  in  a  duel,  429.  Henrico  built,  i.  140.  college  mt,  157. 

Hampshire  county,  i.  825.  Henry,  Patrick,  dies,  ii.  418. 

Hancock,  John,  chosen  president  of  the  Heraty,  Ezekiel,  death  of,  ii.  175. 

provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  Higginson,  Francis,  death  of,  i.  207. 

191.    president  of  the  continental  con-     ,  John,  deaUi  of,  i.  500. 

fress,  232.    governor  of  Massachusetts,  .B^AZarkitfrs,  inGeorgia,  iL7, 11.  inNeir 

18.  recommends  the  encouragement  of  York,  9. 

learning,  376.  death  of,  395.  HilUborough,  eari  of,  his  drcnlar  letter  to 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  131.  the  colonies,  censuring  the  dreohr  letter 


Hanging  Rock,  skirmish  at,  ii.  810.  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  154.   his  dreahr  let- 
Hanover  incorporated,  i.  541.  letter  to  the  governors,  162. 

Harcourty  Robert,  attempts  to  settle  Gui-  JERUon,  John,  death  of,  i.  860. 

ana,  i.  186.  Hingham  settled,  i.  2Zd, 

Harden,  colonel,  repulsed  by  the  Indians,  ^rSopen,  cape,  Swedes  settle  at,  L  192. 

ii.  382.  purchase  of  land  at,  811.    Dotch  retiie 

Hardwick  bought,  i.  417.  firom,  827. 

Harmer,  general,  expedition  of,  against  £Rspanu>/a  discovered,  1492.  warwiththe 

the  Indians ;  defeat  of,  ii.  882, 383.  natives  of,  1494.  war  renewed,  1505.  sob- 

Harmony,  in^  Pennsylvania,   settled   by      dued,  ib.  gold  from,  1508.  FngKA  expe- 

Harmonists  from  Germany,  ii.  426.  ditions  against,  i.  808,  456. 

Harper,  Robert  G.  death  of,  ii.  516.  Hoar,  Leonard,  deadi  of,  i.  877. 

Harrisburg  founded,  ii.  360.  seat  of  Penn-  HoarkUU,  customs  at,  i.  849,    taken  ofl^ 

sylvania  government  removed  to,  450.  899. 

Harrison,  governor,  his  expedition  against  Hobart,  Noah,  death  of,  fi.  184. 

the  Indians,  ii.  445.  Hobson*s  voyage  to  New  £n^and  fin»- 
Hartford  settled,  i.  229,  281.  claim  of  the      trated,  i.  148. 

Dutch  to,  263.  made  a  city,  ii.  353.  Holland,  United  Provinces  of,  acknowl- 
Harwich  incorporated,  i.  452.  edge  American   Independence,  ii.  889. 

Hatfield  attacked  by  Indians,  i.  381.  treaty  with ;  loan  of,  ib. 

Havana  built,  1512.  taken  by  the  French,  ,  land  company,  ii.  4<M^. 

1536.    taken  by  the  English,  ii.  111.   re-  HoUis,  Thomas,  founds  a  professoi^ip  of 

stored  to  Spain,  115.  divinity  at  Harvard  College,  i.  529.  of 

Haverhill  founded,  i.  258.    surprised  by      mathematics,  589.  death  of,  552. 

Indians,  498.  , ,  nephew,  death  of,  fi.  196. 

Havre  de  Grace,  in  Maryland,  plundered  HolUston  incorporated,  i.  584.   malignant 

and  burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  459.  fever  at,  it  58. 
Hawkins,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  482.  Holyoke,  Edward,  death  of,  ii.  166. 
,  John,  first  engages  the  Eng-  Hpnduras,  discovered,  1502.    conditkns 

lish  in  the  slave  trade,  1568, 1565.   de-      concerning,  in  the  treaty  of  1763,  L  114. 

feated  by  the  Spanish,  1567.    death  of.  Hooker,  Thomas,  i  218.  death  o^  286. 

1595.  Hoosuck  burnt,  ii.  57. 

-,  Sir  Richard,  voyage  of,  to  New  Hopkins,  Edward,  death  of,  i.  809. 


England,  i;  150.  ,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  427. 

-,  William,   intercourse  of,   with    Hopkmson,  Frands,  death  of,  381. 


Brazil,  1530.  Hopkinton  incoiporated,  i.  516. 

Haiwley,  Joseph,  death  of,  iL  871 .  Hbrteit  wUd»  near  Buenot  Ayree,  150^  A*. 
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Hotier^  adminl,  disMtrooi  expedition  of; 
i.  539. 

Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  ii.  48.  Blassachu- 
setts,  445,  487,  503. 

Housaiunnak  Indians,  township  granted 
to,  ii.  9. 

Howe,  lord,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  ii.  82. 

,  general  Sir  William,  arrives  at  Bos- 
ton, wi3i  generals  Bur^oyne  and  Clinton, 
ii.  208.  command  of  Bntish  army  devolves 
on,  2.35.  lord  Howe  and  Sir  William  com- 
missioners for  restoring;  peace  to  colonies, 
offer  proposals,  245.  informal  conference 
with,  refused,  254.  the  general  proceeds 
up  the  Chesapeak,  and  marches  for  Phil- 
adelphia, 264. 

Hubbard,  William,  death  of,  i.  490. 

Hubberton,  action  at,  ii.  269. 

Hudson,  Henry,  voyage  of,  i.  135.  last 
voyage  and  fate  of,  140.  Note  XX,  571. 

,  town  of,  founded,  ii.  354. 

—  river,  Massachusetts  grant  on, 

i.  313. 

Hudson's  bay,  discoveries  in,  i.  211. 
Charles  fort  in,  347.  company  of  adven- 
turers trading  into,  353.  forts  in,  taken  by 
the  French,  418.  settlements  at,  destroy- 
ed by  the  French,  ii.  342. 

Hull  mcorporated,  i.  275. 

,  general  William,  at  the   taking  of 

Stony  Point,  ii.  300.  surrender  of,  at  De- 
troit, 448.  trial  of,  469. 

Hun^ey,  Mr.  arrival  of,  in  Massachusetts, 
i.  225. 

Hunger,  port  of,  1579. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  kidnaps  twenty  seven  In- 
dians for  slaves,  i.  147. 

Hunter,  Robert,  governor  of  New  York, 
i.  502. 

Huntington,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  406. 

Hurricane  at  Hispaniola,  1494,  1508.  at 
.Charlestewn,  Carolina,  i.  475.  in  Virginia, 
487.  in  Louisiana,  527.  in  Carolina,  542 ; 
ii.  47.  in  South  Carolina  and  Geoigia, 
with  inundation,  428. 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  causes  religious  dissen- 
sions, i.  242. 

,  Thomas,  lieut.  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  ii.  102.  chief  justice,  104. 
succeeds  governor  Bernard  in  the  admin- 
istration, 162.  receives  commission  to  be 
governor  of  the  province,  176.  message 
to  the  house  of  assembly  concerning  ms 
support  from  the  crown,  177.  letters  of, 
sent  from  London  to  Boston,  read  to  the 
house  of  assembly,  which  resolves  to  pe- 
tition for  his  removal,  182.  death  of,  319. 


JberviUe,  i.  457.  commands  an  expedition 
to  Louisiana,  467.  takes  possesiion  of  the 
MiMiMippiy  472, 477,  481. 


Mleness,  act  against,  in  Masnarhusettf,  L 
524. 

lUinois,  successful  expedition  of  colonel 
Clarke  against  the  French  settlements  in, 
encourages  the  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
U.  304. 

,  state  of,  admitted  into  the  Union, 

ii.  486.  laws  of,  compiled,  497. 

Imports  of  the  United  States,  ii.  403,  and 
Tables. 

Impost  in  Massachusetts,  i.  278,  519.  in 
Connecticut,  519. 

Independence,  motion  for,  in  congress,  iL 
238.  declared,  239.  acknowle^d  by 
foreign  nations,  345. 

India,  name  of,  applied  by  Columbus  to 
the  new  world,  1493. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  ii.  480. 

Indianapolis,  seat  of  Indiana  government, 
laid  out,  ii.  496. 

Indians,  American,  their  original  venera- 
tion for  Europeans,  1492.  war  of,  with 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola,  1494.  submis- 
sion, 1495.  fate  or  a  king  of,  1502.  re- 
pulse the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time,  ib. 
war  of,  in  Hispaniola,  1505.  cruelties  ex- 
ercised toward,  1505--6.  prevent  the  set- 
tlement of  the  continent,  1509.  declared 
subject  to  slavery,  1513.  protection  of, 
by  las  Casas,  1516.  destroy  the  armament 

.  of  Cordova,  1517,  and  of  Garay,  1518.  of 
Florida,  stolen  by  Velasquez,  1520.  one 
of  Mexico  baptized,  1524.  ordinances 
concerning,  1537.  Apalaches,  1539.  Chi- 
quitos,  1557.  Portuguese  regulation  con- 
cerning, 1570. 

,  Jv .  American,  number  of,  in  Vimnia, 

i.  130.  twenty-seven  carried  off  by  Hunt, 
147.  submission  of,  at  Plymouth,  170. 
Narraganset,  176.  taught  the  use  of  fire 
arms  by  Morton,  194.  trade  with,  forbid- 
den, 207.  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  behalf 
of,  217.  Pequot,  war  with,  235.  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations,  trade  of,  with  the  Dutch, 
267.  war  of  Maryland  with,  ib.  general 
conspiracy  of,  in  New  England,  272. 
Narraganset,  war  threatened  with,  277. 
act  for  canring  the  gospel  to,  280.  gov- 
ernment of,  at  Nomantum  and  Concord, 
284.  Susquehannah,  number  of,  289. 
Iroquois,  attack  of,  on  the  Hurons,  291. 
incursions  of,  a^nst  the  French,  298. 
exterminate  the  Eries,  303.  Onondagoes, 
missionaries  sent  to,  306.  ruler  of,  chosen, 
307.  license  to  supply  them  with  arms, 
808.  first  church  of,  315.  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of, 
820.  laws  of  Vimnia  concemmg,  828, 
829.  Janadoa,  826.  bible  of,  331.  treaty 
with,  337.  churches  of,  at  Sandwich, 
Bfardui's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  844. 
peace  of,  with  the  French,  847.  Mohawk, 
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Utde  of,  widi  N.  Engtaoid  Indiaiifl,  S6t. 
of  Canada,  disease  among,  855.  grand 
congress  of,  with  the  French,  359.  war 
with,  under  king  Philip,  969.  Narra^- 
•ot,  treaty  with,  870 ;  expedition  against, 
875.  desperate  attack  an  the  fort  of,  376. 
Mohawk,  friendship  of,  secured  by  the 
colonies,  890.  war  with,  in  Carolina,  898. 
Five  Nations,  peace  made  with,  by  the 
English,  412.  expeditions  of  the  French 
against,  418, 462,  465.  war  with,  and  the 
French,  480  et  aeq.  descent  of,  on  Mon- 
treal, 480.  conference  of  commissioners 
with  ib.  put  their  lands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tne  English,  480,  588.  Seneca, 
French  expedition  against,  428.  Mohawk, 
French  expedition  against,  448.  treaty 
with,  451.  Westoes,  war  with,  in  Caro- 
lina, 898.  Southern,  transactions  of  Caro- 
lina with,  445.  at  Cape  Fear,  humane 
conduct  of,  455.  Yamassee,  454,  497. 
number  of,  in  Massachusetts,  471.  con- 
gress of,  with  the  French,  at  Montreal, 
480.  Natchez,  4S1.  Apalachian,  expedi- 
tion against,  485.  Eastern,  first  treaty 
with,  885.  treaty  with,  at  Casco,  891. 
expedition  against,  426.  governor  Dudley 
holds  a  conference  with,  486.  attack  of, 
on  the  English,  ib.  trea^  with,  in  1718, 
610.  hostimies  of,  524,  583.  treaty  with, 
at  Falmouth,  588.  Quatoghes,  lands  of,^ 
■old,  497.  five  chiefs  visit  England,  with 
colonel  Schuyler,  502.  Tuscaroras,  506. 
driven  from  North  Carolina,  join  the  Five 
Nations,  making  the  sixth,  507.  Nicaria- 
ns,  also  join  them,  532.  Cherokees  and 
Creeks,  treaty  with,  525,  547. Con- 
gress and  treaty  with,  in  Georgna,  vol. 
ii.  2.  number  of  warriors  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  3.  Chickasaw,  defeat  the  French, 
8.  expedition  against,  16,  Six  Nations, 
treaty  of,  with  Pennj^ylvania,  20,  with 
New  York,  43.  Eastern,  treaty  with,  52. 
hostility  of,  57.  Mohawk,  mission  to,  58. 
Cherokee,  congress  with,  in  Carolina,  66. 
collection  for  the  chri.stianization  of ; 
mission  to,  78.  become  hostile,  96.  peace 
with,  97.  war  with,  in  Carolina,  KM), 
take  fort  Loudoun,  101.  peace  with,  108. 
number  of,  in  Plymouth,  118.  war  with, 
in  1760,  rio.  peace  concluded  with,  by 
colonels  Bradstreet  and  Bouquet,  131. 
congress  of,  at  Mobile ;  tariff  of  trade  set- 
tled with,  142.  Cherokee  warriors,  number 
oi,  ib.  treatment  of,  by  Massachusetts, 
justified,  150.  Six  Nations,  deed  given 
by,  to  William  Trent  and  others  for  lands 
betwixt  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  and 
a  deed  to  the  crown  for  lands  and  settline 
a  boundary,  159.  congress  of  Creeks  anil 
Cherokees  in  Georgia,  196.  battle  of 
Shawancse  and  others  at  the  great  Kan- 


haway  with  Vlrdnia  mffitia ;  nmikbet  of 
Shawanese ;  batUe  with  the  Ohio  Indians, 
196,  197.  See  Logan.  Six  NatioDs; 
speech  of  congress  to;  decUmng  to  bo 
neutral,  they  declare  for  the  king,2SS, 
234.  Cherokee,  war  with,  are  defeated  by 
S.  Carolina  forces ;  fort  Ratledge  eroded 
at  Seneca,  258.  tr^ty  with  the  Chemkea, 
who  cede  lands  to  S.  Carottna,  279.  8a 
Nations,  expedition  against ;  their  eovn* 
tr^  desolated ;  expedltioDs  against  oCiier 
tnbes  of  Indians  ;  Indian  incursioos,  80S. 
Cherokee  towns  burnt  by  general  Piduas, 
886.  treaties  with,  857, 890.  Creeks  root- 
ed near  Savannah,  840.  treaty  witf^  WL 
Indian  lands,  settlements  on,  ferfaiddcfl, 
without  direction  of  congress,  852.  Qioe- 
taws,  treaty  with,  860.  Catawbas,  onmbor 
of,  867.  HarmePs  expedition  agWHt; 
they  bum  their  principal  village;  remaiD- 
ing  towns  burnt,  882.  incursions  of,  384 
Wabash,  two  expeditions  agiiasf,  S96. 
Six  Nations,  treaty  with ;  Oneida,  Tosca- 
rora,  Stockbridge,  treaty  with,  401.  tret^ 
with  Wyandots  aiMl  other  tribes  at  Green- 
ville,  402.  with  the  Creeks,  at  Coleiaia, 
404.  Brothertown,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and 
Onondagos,  grants  or  anooitieo  to,  by 
New  York,  405.  number  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 406.  boundaries  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Imfians ;  treaty 
with,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  lands  ceded  by 
them  to  the  United  States,  422.  Creeks, 
treaty  with,  at  Fort  Wilkinson,  428.  Ca- 
tawbas,  number  of,  ib.  Kaskaddii  cede 
their  lands  to  the  JJnited  States,  4SS. 
Delawares  cede  their  lands  to  the  Uoited 
States,  427.  Chickasaws,  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  and  other  Indians  sell  lands  to 
the  United  States,  430.  governor  Hani- 
son's  expedition  against ;  Indians  repuls- 
ed, 445.  armistice  with,  457.  Creeks  de- 
feated by  general  Coffee,  458.  bottle  with 
general  Floyd,  461.  at  TalIapo<$a,  expe- 
dition of  general  Jackson  against,  ib. 
Indian  treaty  at  Greenville,  470.  treaty 
with  eight  tribes  at  Detroit,  476.  widi 
several  tribes,  480.  with  the  W'j'andots 
and  other  tribes,  485.  with  the  Kickapoos; 
with  the  Chippewas,  who  cede  lands  in 
Michigan,  489.  Osages,  mission  among, 
494.  Creek,  treaty  with  ;  mutual  cesnon 
of  lands ;  with  the  Kansas ;  with  the 
Osages,  512,  513.  Cherokees,  progress  of^ 
in  improvement,  and  number  of,  514. 
Note  XIII,  530.  Stockbridge  Indians,  a 
number  of,  settle  at  Green  Bay,  514.  Ses 
Tables. 

Indians,  Praying,  i.  284,  307,  317,  341, 
415,  417,  422,  449.  churches  of,  in  New 
England,  176,  459. 

bidies,  council  of,  1611, 1524. 
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hkdigOf  CQltttre  of,  introduced  into  South 
Carolina,  by  Bliss  Lucas,  ii.  22.  bounty 
on,  87. 

Influenza,  ii.  379. 

Ingrctham  islands  discovered,  ii.  391. 

Jnoeulation  introduced,  i.  526. 

Inquisition  in  America,  established,  1570. 

Insolvent  law  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  120. 

fystoieh  settled,  i.  225.  opposition  of,  to 
Sir  E.  Andros,  425.  proposed  removal 
from,  to  Carolina,  462. 

Irish,  colony  of,  in  Carolina,  ii.  9. 

L'on  manufacture,  i.  278,  515.  monopoly 
of,  granted,  280.  forge  of,  297. 

Isabella  patronizes  Columbus,  1492.  her 
death,  1504. 

,  first  town  in  America,  1493.  vis- 
ited by  Columbus,  1499. 

Italians,  first  dbcoveries  in  America  made 
by ;  remarks  on,  1524. 

Ixtttpalapan,  expedition  against,  1521. 


Jackson,  general  Andrew,  expedition  of, 
aeainstthe  Indians,  ii.  461.  commander  in 
chief,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orieans,  466. 
Eovemor  of  the  Floridas,  495. 

Mmaiea  discovered,  1494.  shipwreck  of 
Columbus  at,  1503.  settlement  begun, 
1509.  taken,  1597.  reduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish, i.  303.  CromwelPs  proposal  for  set* 
tling,  307.  English  from  Surinam  removed 
to,  367.  earthquake  at,  445.  treaty  with 
negroes  in,  U.  11. 

James  II.  proclaimed  in  Boston,  1685,  i. 
415.  abdicates,  427. 

,  Thomas,  voyage  and  discoveries  of, 

i.  211. 

Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  built,  i.  127.  burnt, 
128.  burnt  by  Bacon,  385.  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of,  celebrat- 
ed, ii.  436. 

,  in  Carolina,  settled  by  the 

Dutch,  i.  367. 

Java,  British  frigate,  captured,  ii.  450. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  elected  president  of 
the  United  States ;  his  address  at  inaugu- 
ration, ii.  413.  message,  stating  that  Tri- 
poli continues  hostile ;  sends  a  squadron 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  com- 
merce, 419.  re-elected  president,  430. 
proclamation  of,  to  prevent  or  suppress  an 
enterprise  against  the  territories  of  Spain, 
433.  message  of,  438.  dies  at  Monticello, 
519. 

Jersey,  West,  arrival  of  settlers  at,  i.  388. 
restored  to  its  rights,  398.  quo  warranto 
against,  418.  great  flood  in,  444. 

,  East,  transferred  to  W.  Penn,  i. 

405,  413.  quo  warranto  against,  418.  law 
against  making  or  acceptmg  a  challenge, 
and  against  going  armed,  ib. 
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-,  New.    See  JVWr  Jersey, 


Jesuits,  first  arrival  of,  in  the  New  Worlds 
1549.  acts  of  Massachusetts  againsti  L 
285,  476,  and  of  New  York,  475. 

John's,  St  parish,  in  Georgia,  sends  a  dele- 
gate to  congress ;  eariy  and  decisive 
proceedings  of,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  ii. 
217. 

Johnson,  Edward,  death  of,  i.  365. 

,  Isaac,  death  of,  i.  205. 

,  Sir  Nathaniel,  governor  of  Caro- 
lina, his  defence  of  Charkstown,  i.  494, 
521. 

■,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  180. 

— ,  Sir  William,  general,  expedition 

of,  against  Crown  Pomt,  ii.  62.  defeali 
the  French  at  lake  George,  64.  a^my  of, 
discharged,  65.  takes  fort  Niagara,  89« 
death  of,  198. 

,  William  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  490. 

-,  Fort,  on  James  island,  S.  C.  or- 


der for  taking ;  dismantled  by  the  British ; 

taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans,  ii. 

27. 
Jones,  Dr.  John,  death  of,  ii.  391. 

,  John  Paul,  dies  in  Paris,  iL  893. 

,  Noble,  W.  dies  in  Georgia,  ii.  481 « 

,  William,  dcatli  of,  i.  496. 

Journals,  literary,  ii.  17. 
Juries  in  Massachusetts,  i.  243. 


Ealb,  baron  de,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cam' 
den,  ii.  312. 

Kaskaskias  founded,  i.  487. 

Kennebeck,  patent  for,  obtained  by  Plym- 
outh colonists,  1. 194.  government  at,  302. 
sold,  320.  forts  on  the,  ii.  44. 

Kent,  Isle  of,  i.  208, 243. 

Kentucky,  settlement  of,  begun  by  Daniel 
Boon,  ii.  183.  settlements  in,  encouraged 
by  the  successful  expedition  of  col(niel 
Clarke  in  the  Illinois  country,  304.  applies 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  384.  erect- 
ed into  an  independent  state,  385.  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  392.  hemp  manu- 
factures of,  446.  Capitol,  at  Franidbrtv 
burnt,  508. 

Kertk  takes  Quebec,  1629,  i.  199. 

Kidd,  W.  the  pirate,  i.  473. 

Kxejl,  William,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
lands, i.  246.  protest  of,  against  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  283. 

Killingly  incorporated,  i.  499. 

KUlingiDorth,i.3Z\. 

King's  college,  prolessorship  of  law  found- 
ed m,  ii.  197. 

mountain,  action  at,  ii.  818. 

Kingston,  R.  Island,  incorporated^  i.  W(, 

Kittaning  destroyed,  ii.  78. 

Knowles,  Sir  Charies,  impreaunent  of  mB» 
on  at  BoetoD,  IL  84* 
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Knox,  genertl  Hemy,  resicns  die  office  of 
secretary  of  war,  ii.  40S.  death  of,  688. 

Xht/phau$en,  seoeral  incurnon  of,  into 
New  Jeraey,  u.  814.  diet  in  Germany, 
879. 

Kosduiko,  Thaddeus,  death  of,  ii.  486. 


Labrador  discovered,  1500.    voyage  to, 

1585, 1598. 
,  the  Moravians  in  London  obtain 

a  patent  for  land  at,  and  settle  there,  ii. 

174. 
JjaruaBter  settled,  i.  273.    incorporated, 
'  4N6.  burnt,  378.  assailed  by  Indians,  488. 
— — — ,  in  Pennsylvania,  made  the  seat 

of  the  state  government,  ii.  415. 

-,  J.  voyage  of,  against  the  Span- 


iards, 1594. 

Land  office  at  Canandaigua,  first,  for  the 
sale  of  lands  to  settlers,  ii.  376. 

Lands,  parent  of,  to  officers  and  soldiers  in 
1768,  U.  116. 

Lane,  Ralph,  governor  of  first  colony  in 
Virginia,  1585. 

Langdon,  John,  death  of,  ii.  491. 

Language,  English,  dissertations  on,  ii. 
879. 

Lathrop,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  494. 

Laudonniere,  voyage  of,  to  Florida,  1564. 
escape  of,  from  me  Spaniards  at  fort  Caro- 
line, and  return  to  France,  1565. 

Law,  American,  commentaries  on,  by 
James  Kent,  published,  ii.  619. 

Laws  of  North  America  printed  in  North 
Carolina,  ii.  184. 

Lawrence,  captain,  of  the  Chesapeake, 
mortally  wounded  in  an  action  with  the 
Shannon  ;  is  interred  at  Salem,  ii.  454. 

LaurenSy  Henry,  taken  on  his  passage  to 
Europe,  and  committed  to  the  tower  of 
London,  ii.  319.  petition  of,  from  the 
tower,  to  the  house  of  Commons,  336. 
dies  in  South  Carolina,  393. 

,  lieutenant  colonel  killed,  last  in 
the  war,  ii.  341. 

Led  yard,  John,  death  of,  ii.  371. 

,  Lee]  Arthur,  author  of  Monitor's  Letters, 
ii.  165.  death  of,  393. 

,  Richard  Henry,  remarks  of,  on  Eng- 
lish liberty,  ii.  128.  death  of,  401. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  435. 

•,  general  Charles,  surprised  and  taken 


pri*ioner  by  the  British,  ii.  258.  death  of, 
343. 

-,  Foit,  evacuated,  ii.  251. 


Le^er,  general  St.  invests  fort  Schuyler ; 
defeats  general  Herkemer ;  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  dispersed  by  a  stratagem  of 
general  Arnold  ;  returns  to  Montreal,  ii. 
270. 

Leigh,  Charles,  voyage  of,  1597. 


LeMnre'$  stnite,  i.  152.  pMnge  Auoq 

from  south  to  nortb,  ii.  85. 
J>on,  Juan  Ponce  de,  discovers  FM 

1512. 
Leslie,  colonel,  fruitless  ezpediticii  ts 

lem,  ii.  203. 

Leteret,  John,  governor,  death  oC  i  88 
, ,  president  of  Harrud  C 

lege,  i.  586. 
Levi,  M.  de,  attempt  of^  to  recover  Qi 

bee,  ii.  98. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  ii.  204. 
,  Kentucky,  piintms  began 

ii.  361. 

lAbel,  trial  for,  in  New  York,  ii.  6. 
Library,  in  Charieston,  S.  C.  L  475, 1 

in  Philadelphia,  it  20.   in  Newport, 

in  New  Yorl^,  58. 
Lima  founded,  1586.    destroyed  by 

earthquake,  ii.  32. 
Lincoln,  general  Benjamin,  woonded 

Stillwater,    ii.   275.     See    Tleondere^ 

takes  command  of  the   southern  am 

294.   marches  toward  Augusta ;  but) 

to  t})e  relief  of  Charleetown,  296,  2 

surrenders  Chariestown  on  capitukti 

908.  death  of,  442. 
Lingan,  general,  lolled  by  a  nob  at  Bel 

more,  ii.  448. 
Literary  gazette,  ii.  608. 
Little  Belt  and  United  States  ficisite, 

444. 
Rock,  seat  of  Aikanaas  goveraiM 

U.  493. 
Livingston,  Robert  R.  ii.  461. 

,  WaUam,  deeth  of,  it  888. 

Uoyd,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  458. 
Loan  of  five  millions  dollars  for  the  Uni 

States ;  loan  offices  to   be  establiahe< 

each  of  the  states,  ii.  255. 
Locke,  John,  constitutionis  of,  for  CaroK 

i.  351. 

Logan,  James,  death  of,  ii.  45. 
,  a  Shawanese  chief,  fifunily  of,n 

dered ;    war  ensues ;    battle  fought, 

Indians  arc  defeated,  and  sue  for  pes 

speech  of,  ii.  196. 
London  coast  discovered,  1587. 
Londonderry  settled,  i.  622. 
Long  hlaiui    sound    discovered,  I  1 

town  of  Southampton  on,  257.  En^ 

on,  impeded  by  the  Dutch,   266.   to^ 

on,  annexed  to  Connecticut,  330.  Biii 

army  lands  at ;  battle  of;  American  ai 

retreat  from,  ii.  248. 
Longtcood,  Upper  Canada,  action  at,  i 

ish  defeated,  ii.  461. 
Loom,  Scotch,  introduced  at  North  Pn 

dence,  ii.  485. 
Lord,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  356. 

,  Joseph,  removes  with  a  chuieh  fii 

Dorchester  to  Carolina,  i.  461. 
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Lord$  tnd  commoiif,  addiMS  to  the  king, 
ti.  200. 

Loioda  founds  Caracas,  1566. 

Lothropf  John,  minister  of  Scituate,  i.  226 ; 
of  Barnstable.  265.    See  Latkrop, 

,  captain,  surprised  near  Deerfield, 
and  cut  off  by  Indians,  i.  870. 

Lotteriet  in  Massachusetts,  i.  522. 

Loudoun,  earl  of,  commaiider  in  chief  in 
America,  ii.  €9, 

• ,  fort,  built,  ii.  71.    taken  by  the 

Cherokees,  101. 

LtnMM  XVIIL  of  France,  envoy  from,  iL 
480. 

Louiibowgf  on  cape  Breton,  description 
of,  ii.  25.  expedition  a^nst,  ib.  is  taken, 
27.  proposed  expedition  against,  in  1757, 
74.  taken  by  general  Amherst,  in  1756, 61. 

LouitianOy  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  i.  409.  French  and  English  set- 
tlements projected  in,  467,  466.  Note 
XXXVi,  581.  French  colonies  in,  465. 
mnted  to  Crozat,  508.  granted  to  the 
Mississippi  company,  517.  reconveyed  to 
the  king  of  France,  549.  expedition  from, 
against  the  Natchez,  ib.  state  of,  ii.  72, 
76.  orders  to  deliver  it  up  to  Spain,  ISO. 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  416.  notice  of 
the  cession  to  the  intendant  of  Louisiana, 
and  instructions  given  for  its  delivery  to 
the  French  commissioners,  422.  value  of 
imports  from,  423.  purchased  of  the 
French  republic  by  the  United  States, 
and  possession  taken  by  commissioners, 
425.  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
province  of,  and  Texas,  430.  act  for  ad- 
misaon  of,  into  the  Union,  450.  procla- 
mation of  the  governor  of,  cautioning  the 
people  against  a  hostile  expedition  into 
the  Spanish  province  of  Texas,  469.  simi- 
lar proclamatioo  of  the  president,  475. 

Lovewell,  captain,  action  of,  with  Indians, 
i.  586, 

JLtnoeUy  John,  death  of,  ii.  424. 

iMttrtU,  Mr.,  speech  of,  in  parliament,  on 
American  afbirs;  moves  for  an  address 
to  the  king  requesting  that  commissioners 
in  America  may  be  authorized  to  receive 
proposals  for  conciliation ,  ii.  230. 

Lfpne  incorporated,  i.  346. 

Jjynn,  exportation  of  shoes  from,  ii.  406. 

L^letofij  lord,  condemns  the  measures  of 

administration,  ii.  231. 

M 

JifCrea,  Miss,  murdered  by  the  Indians, 

U.  272.  JV. 
Macdonough,  captain,  captures  a  British 

squadron  on  lake  Champlain,  iL  466. 
Macedonian^  British  frigate,  taken,  ii.  449. 
MFmgaly  published,  ii.  348. 
JfCmnra^,  Alennder,  ii.  889. 


MctehUu  incorporated,  ii.  178. 

MKean,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  488. 

Mackinaw,  mission  at,  ii.  504. 

Maeleod,  John,  missionary  in  Georgia,  iL  7, 

Madison,  James,  elected  president  of  the 
United  States,  ii.  440.  message  of,  indi- 
cating apprehension  of  hostilities  widi 
Great  Britain;  congress  adopt  preparatory 
warlike  mejtsures,  443.  message  on  affairs 
with  Great  Britain,  with  the  question  of 
opposing  force  ;  proclamation  of  war ; 
protest,  447.  re-elected  president  and  in- 
augurated ;  recommends  a  prohibition  of 
exports,  452.  attention  to  roads  and  ca- 
nals, 475.  message  to  congress ;  state  of 
the  nation,  479. 

town,  in  Ohio,  laid  out,  ii.  450. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  i.  855. 

Mageueine,  Royal  American,  published  in 
Boston,  ii.  198. 

Magee,  captain  James,  shipwrecked  off 
Plymouth  harbour,  ii.  293. 

Magellan,  voyage  of,  to  Pacific  Ocean, 
1520. 

straits    of,    discovered^  1520. 

towns  founded  at,  1579. 

Magua,  fate  of  an  Indian  kine  of,  1502. 

MaiU  of  the  United  States,  now  far  car- 
ried, ii.  410. 

Maine,  province  of,  i.  254.  first  general 
court  in,  258.  state  of,  290.  submission 
of,  to  Massachusetts,  296.  restored  to  Sir 
F.  Gorges,  837.  jurisdiction  of,  by  Massa- 
chusetts, resumed,  343,  848.  decision  of 
the  controversy  concerning,  888.  re-de- 
manded by  the  kin^,  894.  attack  of  In- 
dians on,  486.  militia  of,  ii.  23.  counties 
established  in,  103.  counties  of  Hancock 
and  Washington  in,  founded,  885.  sepa- 
rated from  Massachusetts,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union,  492.  fire  in,  504. 

Maiden  built,  i.  288. 

,  in  Upper  Canada,  evacuated  by 

the  British,  ii.  456. 

Manchester  incorporated,  i.  278. 

Manhtxttan  river  discovered,  i.  136.  Sort 
built  at,  146.  colony  at,  200. 

Manning,  James,  death  of,  ii.  391. 

Mansfield  incorporated,  i.  485. 

Manufactories,  at  Waltham,  in  Massachu- 
setts, ii.  500.  at  Patterson,  in  New  Jersey ; 
at  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  508. 

Manufactures,  domestic,  encouraged  in 
New  England,  ii.  173. 

Marblehead  founded,  i.  288.  fishery  of;  iL 

Margarita  discovered,  1498. 
Marine.    See  Society. 
Marion,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  404. 
Marlborough  incorporated,  i.  316.    humt. 
878. 

:e,  act  coDcemiDg,  L  850. 
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Martha^M  Yineyird  discoyered,  1602.  set- 
tled by  T.  Mayhew,  L  265.  natives  of, 
christianized,  292,  844.  Indians  in,  524. 

Mdrtinicoy  abortiye  expedition  against,  i. 
447.  talcen  by  the  English,  ii.  110. 

Marylandy  patent  o^,  i.  213.  fint  colony 
in,  221,  243.  laws  of,  250.  bouse  of  as- 
sembly in,  256.  Indian  war  in,  267.  re- 
bellion in,  279.  constitution  of,  settled, 
298.  divided  into  counties,  ib.  govern- 
ment of,  taken  from  lord  Baltimore,  297. 
insurrection  in,  811.  burgesses  assume  all 
the  power  of,  812.  dispute  of,  with  New 
Netheriands,    818.    prosperity    of,   815. 

Sovemment  of,  reverts  to  lord  Baltimore, 
25.  population  of,  341.  act  for  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into,  358.  population  of, 
886.  occurrences  in,  401.  quo  warranto 
•gainst,  421.  William  and  Mary  proclaim- 
ed in.  429.  church  affairs  in,  443.  act  of, 
relating  to  the  Indian  titles,  468.  capital 
of,  473.  church  act  of,  476.  act  of,  against 
popery,  489.  population  of,  in  1733,  ii.  5. 
trade  of,  8.  population  of,  in  1755,  68,  in 
1763, 117.  treatment  of  the  stamp  act ; 
the  stamp  master  resigns,  138.  provincial 

"congress,  resolutions  of,  194.  cannon 
found  at  the  fort  first  built  in,  508. 

Masofit  John,  grant  to,  i.  176,  180.  patent 
of  New  Hampshire  to,  199. 

. , ,  commands  in  the  Pequot 

war,  i.  238.  death  of,  363. 

Mass  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Bos- 
ton, ii.  870. 

Massachusetts,  bay  of,  explored,  i.  171. 
colony  of,  founded,  193.  government  of, 
195.  encouragement  to  settlers  in,  196. 
government  of,  transferred  to  the  colony, 
197.  governor  Winthrop  and  a  colony  ar- 
rive, 202.  church  founded,  and  court  of 
assistants  in,  203.  first  general  court  in, 
205.  fortified  town  begun  in,  209.  quali- 
fications of  freemen,  210.  alarm  from  the 
F^nch  in,  217.  laws  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians of,  ib.  extent  of,  and  first  represen- 
tatives in,  221.  interference  of  the  Dutch 
with,  223.  danger  to,  from  the  govern- 
ment abroad,  ib.  Note  XXVIII,  676. 
opinion  of  the  ministers  of,  about  a  gen- 
eral governor  of  New  England,  226.  fun- 
damental laws  of,  ib.  quo  warranto  against, 
227.  various  occurrences  in,  234.  patent 
of,  demanded,  246.  body  of  laws  for,  260. 

•  exigencies  of,  261.  mission  to  England 
from,  ib.  cold  winter  in,  262.  progress  of, 
266.  imion  of,  with  other  New  England 
colonies,  269.  division  of,  into  counties, 
270.  attempt*  to  establish  presbyterian 
government  in,  271 .  general  court  of,  di- 
vided into  two  houses,  274.  military  state 
of,  275.  treaty  between,  and  the  French, 
lb,  impoft  on  wines  fcc.  in^  278.  design 


to  introduce  presbyterian  ^venm 
suppressed,  i&l.  act  against  Jesi 
285.  laws  of,  printed,  287.  execat 
witchcraft  in,  ib.  union  of  Maim 
296.  north  line  of,  run,  298.  spinn 
804.  quakers  banished  from,  807. 
well's  proposal  to,  307.  order 
preaching  in,  310.  quakers  execm 
812.  complaints  to  the  king  againsi 
Charies  II.  proclaimed  in,  ib.  peaa 
of,  against  quakers  suspended,  819. 
sent  over  from,  to  England,  820. 
from  the  kins  to  the  government  o 
how  received  and  auswered  by,  \ 
censers  of  the  press  in,  824.  sjrnoc 
ministers  of,  ib.  line  betweea 
Plymouth  settled,  836.  disagreea 
royal  commissioners  with  the  j 
court  of,  338.  mihtia  and  shipping  i 
king*s  order  to  the  general  court  < 
obeyed,  343.  resumes  the  govenia 
Maine,  348.  reformation  <h  maon 
tempted  in,  349.  treaty  of,  with 
gansets,  370.  is  engaged  in  Philif 
869  et  seq.  controversy  of,  with 
decided,  388.  sUte  of,  hi  1678. 8! 
forming  synod  in,  893.  king's  reqa 
evaded  by,  ib.  agents  of,  dismisM 
province  of  Maine  demanded  ol 
New  Hampshire  separated  firoa 
complaint  of  the  king  asainst«  41 
agents  sent  from,  to  £ngland»  407 
lie  fast  in,  ib.  quo  warranto  tiire 
and  refusal  of,  to  submit,  407,  41k 
of  parties  in,  ib.  quo  warranto 
against,  410.  deprived  of  its  chartt 
government  of,  assumed  by  Sir  £.  il 
419.  Indian  churches  in,  422.  oppi 
in,  to  Sir  £.  Andres,  and  agent  s 
England,  425.  revolution  io,  and  i 
imprisoned,  427.  charter  of,  resume 
William  and  Mary  proclaiined  in,  i 
plies  to  the  other  colonies  for  ass 
against  the  Indians,  481.  bills  ol 
issued  by,  482.  new  charter  of,  an 
stitution  of  the  government  under 
trials  for  witchcraft  in,  487.  act  r 
ing  the  French,  441.  act  res 
taverns  in,  452.  French  encroac 
ou,  470.  number  of  Indians  I 
act  of,  against  vagabonds,  478. 
against  Jesuits,  476.  dispute  of  tl 
era!  assembly  with  the  royal  govt 
483.  duty  on  imported  negroes  i 
boundary  of,  511.  trade  of,  518.  1 
suppressed  in,  522.  act  against  i 
in,  524.  populadon  of,  in  1722,5 
planatory  charter  of,  538.  coni 
of,  with  governor  Burnet,  642.    o 

cial  state  of,  561. Populatior 

1735,  vol.  ii.  6.   township  granted 
Indians  by,  9.  boundary  of,  and  N. 
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thire  settled,  16.  ship  baflding  in,  in  1741, 
17.  population  of,  in  1742,  20.  military 
establishment  of,  21.  defensive  prepara- 
tions of,  for  the  French  war  in  1744,  23. 
part  taken  by,  in  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 
27.  law  of,  against  theatricals,  42.  excise 
act  in,  68.  jealousy  of  the  general  court 
01,  and  controversy  with  lord  Loudoun, 
75.  stamp  act  in,  98.  dispute  in,  about 
Writs  of  assistance,  104.  forces  raised  by, 
m  1762, 112.  population  of,  117.  opposi- 
tion of  the  assembly  of,  to  the  acts  of 
trade,  and  to  executive  encroachments, 
119.  insolvent  law  in,  120.  instructions 
to  its  provincial  agent  at  London,  125, 
132.  passes  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act,  and  proposes  a  general  congress,  184. 
house  of  representatives  makes  its  debates 

Sublic,  and  provides  a  gallery,  148.  jiBti- 
es  its  conduct  toward  the  Indians ;  ob- 
servations of  John  Adams  upon  it,  150, 
151,  JV.  assembly  vote  to  petition  to  the 
king ;  purport  of  the  petition ;  addresses 
a  circular  letter  to  the  other  colonies, 
which  gives  umbrage  in  England,  but 
which  it  refuses  to  rescind  ;  is  dissolved 
by  the  governor ;  petitions  for  the  removal 
of  governor  Bernard,  151 — 155.  complains 
to  the  governor  of  an  armament  by  sea 
and  land  investing  Boston,  and  of  a  mili- 
tary guard  at  the  state  house,  and  ex- 
presses an  expectation  of  his  removal  of 
them ;  declines  to  do  business  while  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  force ;  and  is  ad- 
journed by  the  governor  to  Cambridge ; 
passes  resolves  expressive  of  complaints, 
and  is  prorogued  by  the  governor ;  gover- 
nor Bernard  is  recalled,  leaving  his  |(0V- 
emment  to  the  administration  of  Iieut. 

fovemor  Hutchinson,  161,  162.    assem- 
ly  is  postponed  by  the  Iieut.  governor, 
and   to    meet    at  Cambridge ;    message 
and  reply,  168.  ^controversy  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  general  court,  170.  popula- 
tion of,  176,  354.  resolutions  of,  express- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  new  regulation 
by  which   the  governor  is  to  have  his 
support  from  the  crown,  which  they  de- 
clare an  infraction  of  their  charter,  177. 
towns  in,  approve  the   proceedings   of 
Boston,  178.  line  between,  and  New  Yoric 
settled   by  commissioners,  183.    annual 
election,  general  court  meets  at  Salem, 
advises  a  general  congress,  and  ch6oses 
delegates ;  the  measive  is  adopted  by  the 
colonies,   188.    affairs  of,  inauspicious  ; 
Suffolk  resolves  ;    members  chosen  for 
the  legislature  form  a^irovincial  assembly, 
and  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
province,  191,  192.  act  of  British  govern- 
ment for  regulating  the  government  of 
the  provioce,  197.    See  JVew  Engkmd^ 


provincial  congress,  resolutions  of,  and 
military  preparations,  203.    despatch  to 
Great  Britain  an  account  of  the  battie.  of 
Lexington,  to  prove  that  the  British  troops 
were  the  aggressors,  206.  renounce  general 
Gage,  20S.   general  court  vote  to  fit  out 
armed  vessels ;  pass  an  act  for  the  defence 
of  the  sea  coast ;  provincial  congress  pass 
a  law  to  encourage  a  naval  armament,  224- 
226.  constitution  of,  framed  and  adopted, 
818.    court  of  sessions  erected,  342.  in- 
surrection in ;   governor's  proclamation, 
858.  act  for  a  mint,  360.  insurrection  con- 
tinues in ;  general  Shepard  fires  on  the 
insurgents ;    they  take  post  at  Pelham ; 
general  Lincoln  marches  against  them, 
surprises  and  disperses  them ;  commis- 
sioners appointed,  and  the  insurrection 
terminated,  361 — 363.  dispute  with  New 
York  about  lands,  settied,  365.   appropri- 
ates land  in  Maine  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, 369.   law  for  grammar  schools,  876. 
act  for  regulating  hackney  coaches,  406. 
Indians  in,  ib.   charter  and  general  laws 
of  the  colony  and  province  oi,  published, 
471.  boundary  line  established,  517. 
Massachusetts,  fort,  taken,  ii.  32. 
Massacre  J  in  Virginia,  i.  175. 276.  in  North 
Carolina,  507.  at  fort  William  Henry,  U. 
75. 
Masassoit  visits  Plymouth,  i.  167.  is  visit- 
ed by  colonists,  169.  conspiracy  disclosed 
by,  180. 
Massawomeks,  Indian  mission  to,  i.  861. 
Maiapariy  or  Dorchester,  i.  202. 
Mathematical  and  physical  essays,  ii.  424. 
Mather,  Cotton,  death  of,  i.  544. 

,  Increase,  agent  of  the  colonies  in 

England,  i.  425.  death  of,  532. 

,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  i.  416. 

,  Richard,  death  of,  i.  353. 

Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  357. 


Maverick,  John,  death  of,  i.  237. 
Maxcey  (Rev.  Dr.)  first  president  of  South 

Carolina  college,  ii.  423. 
May,  Henry,  wreck  of,  on  the  Bermudas, 

1593. 

,  river,  discovered,  1562. 

MayhevD,  Experience,  death  of,  ii.  87. 
,  Jonathan,  controversy  of,  with 

E.  Apthorp,  ii.  120.  death  of,  148. 

-,  Thomas,  setties  Martha's  Ylne- 


yard,  i.  265.    deatii  of,  408. 

Medical  institution  in  Harvard  college,  ii. 
343.  depository  published,  410.  college, 
Massachusetts,  476.  institution  at  Pitts- 
field,  508. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  N.  England  Jour- 
nal of,  ii.  451. 

Medfield  incorporated,  i.  295.    burnt,  878. 

Meigs,  colonel,  successful  expedition  to 
Long  Island,  ii.  264. 
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Jlfl^,  JoiUb,  fint  pt«ddeDt  of  tbe  Uid-  MMHtn  \a  K«w  En^Mii,  taft 

Toraity  of  Gmnst^  ii-  430.  1.  T».  mlMoii  oT,  to  T1f|^iiU,  1 

Melendei,  commuider  of  ■  Spu^h  fleet,  rltnd  to  lbs  WntmlnMet  anea 

•ent  igaiiiit  fort  Caroline,  IMS.  tiii  ciuel  In  Vli^inia,  law  for  the   eaetcH 

maaiacte  at  ftot  place,  U>.  bii  &te,  Note  XTl.   ol  lilaaaaclKiaetb,  avnod 

XV,  i.  566.  aumber  of,  in   New   En^aod, 

Mtndana  dtocorera  tbe  Solomon  Wandi,  England  raetnined   Dtod   going 

1587.  aea.  284. 

Meadoema  Cabo  diMorend,  1542.  Minet,  Geoi^  R.  deaQi  of,  B.  4M 

Jtfmdon  iDcoipotated,  i.  S47.   Indian  faoa-  .^firi(,  6nt  in  N.  Englaiid,  i.  ST ;  i 

tHilles  at,  871.  land,  >2i.   act  for  evtaMsUac  c 

Mmdoza'»  eipedilian  to  la  Plata,  15S5.  reguliliDg  (he  caina  of  Ibe  tlMo 

to  explore  the  cou(.  1S40.  ii.  SM. 

JKreonlik  library  In  Philadelphia,  il.  499.  JMaAotniM,  ■eltlemeMtt,!.  IM. 

JltcTcenariei,  foreien,  employed  to  aid  in  town  foonded  al,  198. 

the  subjugation  of  the  colooiea,  ii,  2ST.  MiiaSinialnitac,    ftB*    canted   i 

Mficffr,  geueral,  killed  ~   *■""  "--"'-  -'  ■■-  ■  -  '  '   ••• 
Princeton,  ii.  261. 

,  fort,  at  Red  Bank,  evacuated,  ii.  601. 

286.  Mutimu.    Bee  Sadetiet. 

JWerrimaek,  uchem  of,  nibmils,  1.  280.  JUUiiiiippi,  dlacoveriea  eo.  L  t 

i  river,  bridge  over,  ii.  401.  S99.  laken  poMession  of  1^  Ae 

Meteor,  exltaordinBry,  seen  in  Connect!-  471,  477.    eiporta   fiDin,  BIS.  a 

cut ;  makes  seTeral  exploHons,  and  Ihrowa  51T.  620.  navigation  of,  a*  settle 

out  heavy  mames  of  stone,  ii.  435.  treaty  of  1768,  ii.   114.    settlai 

Methodittt,  in  the  United  States,  ii.  895.  rapidly  i"<'re^w,lSS.  niTtgalfaa 

church  in  Boaton,  406.  Iree  and  open, S49.  aBeendedloil 

Methwn  incorponled,  i.  B36.  by  lieut  Pike,  4S2. 

^eiieo  diacoTered,  1B18.   invaaion  of,  by  Territory  erectedintoi 

Cortes,   1519,  &c,  et  atq.    retreat  from,  rovcmmeat,  ii.  4Ifl.   ttvU,  adail 

1520.  siege  of,  1621.    last  assaull ;  cap-  tiie  Uniar),4SS.  legislature  of,  p« 

ture  of,  ib.    city  of,  icbuill,  1623.    bap.  to  establish  a  literaiy  fond  br  an 

tism  in,  1624.  univenity  founded  in,  1661.  educndan,  499. 

inundsdons  of,  1553.    printing  in,   1669.  jUusouri  Indians,  i.  SS4. 

origin  of,  Nate  IX,  i.  668.  liver,  eipeditkm  of  Le 

JtRantonomoh,  sachem  of  the  Nansgan-  Clarke  for  exploring,  il.  4n. 

sets,  i.  238.    suspicions  a)^iist;  his  war  ,  State  of,   admitted  (U» 

with  Uncas,  and  death,  272.  nion,  il.  496. 

Mehigan,   American   government  of,    li.  MieHe,  fort  of  Um   VwiaM,  ie*iii 

467.  populationorWastenawcoiinty,51S.  289. 

Middletown  settled,  i.  296.    made  a  city,  M^ttrd  aetlled,  1.  2S3. 

ii.  363.  ARtchel,  Jonathan,  deadi  of.  L  U« 

Mdway,  h)  Georgia,  burnt  and  pluodeied,  MobUe,  district  of,  eetabHahcd,  and 

ii.  2S9.    See  Note  VIII,  627.  of  entry,  ii.  428. 

.Ml^in,  furl,  attacked  by  the  British,  and  Mohawk  Indiana,  i.  SS6,  S44.    I 

evacuated,  ii.  2S9.  iimu. 

JUilan  decree,  French,  ii.  436.   revoked,  river,  bridge  over,  U.  401 

448.  Mokeagim  lands  grantBd  to  Cmui 

MtHtory  tank,  regulation*  concerning,  U.  i.  812. 

69.  Mobing,  (he  French  parttnn,  iL  S. 

.MiJifui  In  MaMachusettB,  i.  275 ;  In  1666,  .Minutmet,  trade  at,  i.  191. 

840 ;  in  1722, 629  ;  in  1730,  548.  in  Prov-  Monekton,  general,  wodnded  at  i 

Idence,  ii.  279.  of  South  Carolina,  390.  il.  94.  commands  walnM  Maidnii 
penodku  pane 
tween  Oteal  Bi 
icai  published  in  Virginia,  U.  ll». 

's  letters,  by  Arthur  Lee,  ( 

Aoa.  nial  rights,  Ii.  186. 

JIBIton  Incorporated,  I.  326.  new  grant  of,  Monii'i   Comer,   Amerleut    oiTa] 

418.  prised  at,  ii.  807. 

Jfi'iuM,  N.  Eni^aiidbooptaealunliwtlbe  -WonminitA  court  hoiwe,  battle  at,  i 

French  at,  an  taken,  U.  12.  JUmrM,Jamet,  elected  preridant; 
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•t  hk  iauigmtkm,  ii.  482.  re-eSacted; 
ipeech;  progiesa  of  the  United  States, 
406. 

MofUeaim^  M.  takes  fort  Oswe^  and  fort 
George,  ii.  70.  takes  fort  William  Henry, 
74.  iskUled  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  94. 

.^(mfenitna,  king  of  Mexico,  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Cortes,  1^19.  commands  him  to 
depart ;  meets  Cortes ;  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  submits  to  the  Spaniards ;  his  death, 
1620. 

Montgomery,  expedition  of,  against  the 
Cherokees,  ii.  101. 

— •,  general  Richard,  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Canada ;  takes  Chambleo,  St. 
John's,  and  Montreal ;  joins  colonel  Ar- 
nold in  an  assault  on  Quebec,  and  is 
killed,  ii.  220—224. 

-,  Fort,,  taken  by  Sir  Henry 


CUnton,  u.  276. 
Montmorency,  general  Wolfe  repulsed  at, 

iL90. 
Montreal,  1<S36.   i.  268,  29S.   descent  of 

Indians  on,  430.  populsUion  of,  ii.  78.  in- 
vested and  taken,  100. 
MmtM,  sieur  de,  patent  to,  1603.   voyage 

of,  1604.  Note  XIX,  i.  571. 
Montierrat  settled,  i.  216. 
Moody,  Joshua,  death  of,  i.  467. 
Moore,  governor  of  Carolina,  abortive  ex- 
pedition of,  against  St  Augustine,  i.  488 ; 

against  the  Apalachians,  486. 
Jl&oihauaiek,  Providence  founded  at,  i. 

238. 
Moralei  discovers  the  Pearl  Islands,  1616. 
Moravians   in  Pennsylvania,  ii.  17.    in 

North  Carolina,  44.    settle  at  Labrador, 

174.    on  the  Muskingum,  179.   Indians 

baptized  by,  ib.  A*. 
Moreheadf  John,  death  of,  ii.  184. 
Morgan,  Henry,  the  bucanier,  L  346. 

• ,  John,  death  of,  ii.  486. 

Morrie,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  434. 
Morte,  Jedidiah,  death  of,  ii.  534. 
Morion,  Charles,  death  of,  i.  472. 
,  Thomas,  i.  188.    disorders  of,  at 

mount  Wollastoo,  189.  seized  and  sent  to 

England,  194. 
Mostly,  captain,  in  Philip's  war,  L  870, 

874.' 
Matte,  fort,  taken  by  the  Americans,  ii. 

826. 
MouUrie,  William,  death  of,  u.  432. 
— — ,  fort,  on  Sullivsn's  island,  iL  244. 

surrenders  to  the  British,  308. 
MouUrietilU  settled,  ii.  390. 
Mount  Hope  sranted  to  Plymouth,  i.  400. 
MuhUnburg,YieTuy  M.  death  of,  ii.  367. 
Murray,  general,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec, 

ii.  91.  commands  the  garrison  of,  94,  99 ; 

and  defondt  the  city  iffkmi  the  FreDcb, 


■  .  ,  William  Vans,  miniatev  at  Hm 
Haffue,  envoy  to  France,  ii.  413. 

MMketM  made  at  the  aimoiy  at  Spdng- 
field,  u.  412. 

Muskingum,  ii.  370. 

N 

Jfamasket  burnt,  i.  370, 880. 

JSTansamandy  settlement  at,  i.  134. 

J>ra$UaAket  incorporated  as  Hull,  i.  27S, 

JVdfUucket  settled,  i.  313.  Indian  chiudi 
at,  344.  whale  fishery  of,  433. 

J^Tarraganset  Indians,  war  threatened  by, 
i.  176.  treaty  with,  236.  war  threatened 
with,  277.  lands  bought  of;  312.  Ste 
Indians, 

J^Tarvaez  defeated  by  Cortes,  1620.  lott 
on  an  expedition  to  Florida,  1628. 

JVash,  general,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gflf- 
mantown,  ii.  267. 

JSTatchez  Indians  discovered,  i.  481.  Frendi 
massacred  by,  646.  extirpated,  649. 

,  townships  and  settlements  at, 

and  the  vicinity,  ii.  188. 

JVdtchitoehes,  i.  617. 

JVatick,  Indian  government  at,  i.  294.  fint 
Indian  church  at,  317. 

JVatural  History,  professorship  of,  found- 
ed  at  Cambridge,  ii.  430. 

JVaval  stores,  act  of  parliament  to  en- 
courage their  importation,  i.  489.  engage- 
ment, ii.  329.  armament,  act  of  congiess 
for,  398. 

JSTavigation  act  passed,  i.  294.  caofioned, 
314. 

of  Edisto  and  Ashley  riveif» 

act  for  improving,  ii.  866.  internal^  of 
New  York,  446. 

JVaey  Yard  of  the  United  States  at  Phila- 
delphia, ii.  421.  • 

JVaumkeak  discovered,  i.  188.  Sakm 
founded  at,  193. 

J^Tecessity,  fort,  built  by  Washington,  ii.  64. 

JSTegroes,  importation  of,  into  Hispaniolay 
1508.  trade  of  English  in,  1562.  first  in- 
troduced into^  Virginia,  i.  166.  justice  of 
Massachusetts  government  with  regard 
to,  278.  introduced  into  Carolina,  867. 
laws  to  prevent  insurrections  df,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 397.  company  for  transporting,  481. 
attempt  of  Boston  to  suppress  the  &very 
of,  ib.  duty  on,  in  Massachusetts,  487. 
in  South  Carolina,  547.  number  imported 
in  1781,  660.  insurrection  of,  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, ii.  10.^treaty  with,  in  Jamaica,  11. 

JVfbon,  fort,  taken,  i.  452. 

JVeutralUy,  proclamation  of,  ii.  394. 

JWu/ro/  rights  violated,  ii,  438. 

JVeutrals,  French,  expelled  from  Novm 
Scotia,  ii.  60. 

JVeuviile,  M.  de,  arrives,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  Loom  XVIU,  iL  480. 
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JVH0  JSm$terdam,  i.  808.  conquered,  and 
caUed  New  York,  884. 

—  Andalusia,  1544. 

J>revDiMrkt  Upper  Canada,  burnt  by  ^neral 
M*Clure,  u.  459. 

Bermudas^  in  Virginia,  i.  140. 

JSTewhwry  settled,  i.  227. 
^Ptwhuryportj  first  newspaper  printed  at, 

ti.  184.  fire  in,  444. 

Newcastle  incorporated,  i.  862.  popula- 
tion of,  543. 

J^Tewee,  W.  marshal  of  Yirfi^nia,  i.  178. 

JViBVD  England,  voyageof  Smith  to,  i.  147. 
his  attempts  to  colonize  it,  150.  trade  to, 
161,  154.  restraint  on  trade  of,  179.  R. 
Goi^es  governor  general  of,  1S3.  alarm 
fiom  the  French  in,  217.  dangers  to, 
from  the  government  abroad,  223,  and 
,  from  Indians,  224.  great  storm  in,  229. 
proclamation  of  the  king  concerning,  241. 
confederation  in,  proposed,  243.  progress 
of,  266.  proposition  for  confederation  in, 
2^.  union  of  the  colonies  of,  established, 
269.  resolve  in  favour  of,  by  the  house  of 
commons,  273.  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  of,  277.  war  of,  threat- 
ened with  the  Narragansets,  ib.  removals 
from,  to  Endand,  282.  trade  of,  with 
West  Indies,  285.  commission  for  settling 
the  affairs  of,  333.  expedition  of  the  In- 
dians of,  against  the  Mohawks,  852.  jeal- 
ousy of,  in  England,  358.  union  of,  re- 
newed, 361.  number  of  churches  and 
towns  in,  362.  population  and  state  of, 
in  1673,  364.  war  of  king  PhiUp  with, 
869  et  teg.  effects  of  this  war  upon,  384. 
complaints  in  England  against,  884.  first 
collector  of  customs  in,  394.  president  of, 
appointed,  415.  poveinnient  of,  given  to 
Sir  E.  Audros,  419.  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys  added  to  the  jurisdiclion  of,  420. 
revolution  in,  427.  design  of,  against 
Canada,  432.  progress  of,  in  1696,  459. 
Indian  churches  in,  ib.  cold  winter  and 
scarcity  in,  463.  threatened  invasion  of, 
ib.  expedition  from,  agairist  Port  Royal, 
496.  descent  of  French  and  Indians  on, 
498.  great  snow  in,  518.  synods  abolish- 
ed in,  5.36.  furnaces  and  forges  in,  551. 
throat  distemper  in,  ii.  6.  shipping  of,  21. 
Louisburg  taken  by  the  combined  forces 
of,  27.  defeat  of  the  troops  of,  sent  against 
the  French  at  Minas,  32.  population  of, 
in  1750,  43;  in  1760,  103.  bill  for  re- 
straining the  trade  and  commerce  of,  to 
Great  Britain  &c.  passed  in  parliament, 
200. 

JVeuifoundJand  discovered,  1497.  visited 
by  Cortereal,  1500.  lisbery  ol,  1504, 1517. 
state  of,  1522.  voyage  from  England  to, 
1536.  fishery  of  the  English  at,  1548. 
See  Fishery,    fishing  voyage   to,  1579. 


Gilbert's  voyage  to,  168S.  eol<liiy 
to,  i.  139.  notices  of,  148,  146,  160, 
474,  480,  498,  616,  634.  populatioD  and 
fishery  of,  in  178^,  &64.  expulnon  of 
^e  French  from,  ii.  112.  popvbtioa  of, 
176. 

JVetD  Goilenburgh  destroyed,  i.  804. 

Hamp$hire,  patent  of,  i.  199«  aeptfal- 

ed  from  Massachusetts,  ^5.  fiist  aswoi- 
bly  of,  ib.  Bfason  arrives  at,  401.  stale  of, 
in  1682,  408.  printkig  in,  u.  78.  bounda- 
ries of,  settled,  16.  population  of,  20.  ec- 
clesiastical convention  of,  35.  treatment 
of  the  stamp  act,  186.  See  ProclmmatimL 
grants  united  with  Vermont,  886.  consti- 
tution of,  352.  insurrection  in,  369. 

Havtn  built,  i.  245.  lands  purdiased 

and  settled  by  the  colony  of,  260.  ooioa 
of,  with  the  other  New  En^aiid  cotosies, 
269.  complaints  of,  against  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  278.  number  of  towns  is, 
279.  college  projected  at,  802.  laws  o(, 
printed,  304.  refSises  to  be  united  with 
Connecticut,  821.  is  united  wlUi  It,  88a. 
Yale  College  removed  to,  616.  ptuodeied 
by  the  British,  U.  299.  made  a  dtjr,  868. 
trade  of,  354. 

IncemesM,  in  Geoigim,  it  11. 

Jersey,  giant  of,  i.  838;  earty  tetOe- 

ments  in,  335.  Carteret  governor  of,  380. 
insurrection  in,  861 .  division  ot^  into  Eart 
and  West,  386.  re-union  of,  484.  episcopal 
church  in,  617.  population  of^  U.  11, 28. 
laws  of,  printed,  48.  troops  revolt,  884. 
London  founded,  i.  2S8.  exi 


of  general  Arnold  against ;  burnt,  iL 
made  a  city,  353.   menaced  by  a  ~ 

fleet,  458. 
JM?trwian,  Samuel,  death  of,  i,  333. 
jYew  Mexico  discovered,  1580. 
Yetkerlatuis,  i.  146,   184,  187, 191, 

231,  246,  250,  263,  266,   267,  278.  283, 

292,  295,  300,  304,  313,  327,  334,  864, 

366. 

North  and  South  Wales  discovered. 


i.  142. 

Orleans  founded,  i.  517.    state  of, 

527.  trade  ot,  ii.  24.  independence  pro- 
claimed at,  303.  decree  concerning,  422. 
battle  of;  saved,  466,  467. 

JVcwpori,  Chiistopher,  expedition  of,  to 
the  West  Indies,  1592.  carries  out  the 
first  permanent  colony  to  Vir^nfa,  i.  126. 

,  R.  Island,  congregational  charch 

at,  i.  459,  524,  543.  shipping  of,  ii.  13. 
state  of,  109.  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  252.  French  fleet  anives  at ;  plan 
concerted  to  attack  it ;  general  Sullivan 
passes  over  with  his  anny  to  the  island, 
and  besieges  the  town  ;  French  fleet 
sails  for  Boston ;  battle  on  Rhode  IsUod ; 
Americans  retreat  fivm  the  island ;  num- 
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ber  and  arrangement  of  Sullivan's  troops, 
285—287. 

JWto  Providence,  population  of,  i.  438. 
Spanish  expedition  against,  521. 

-^—  Shareham  township,  i.  362. 

JVeuJspapers  in  America,  i.  490,  522,  527, 
537,  543,  550.  ii.  4,  22,  67,  112,  123. 
printed  in  the  United  States,  421.  num- 
ber of,  442.  Alabama,  500. 

JVhjDtotvn,    See  Cambridge. 

JVeuj  York,  i.  334.  laws  for,  337.  EngUsh 
government  at,  339.  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
364.  restored  to  the  EngUsh,  366.  new 
grant  of,  lb.  Andros,£.,  governor  of,  367. 
encouragement  for  settlers  in,  377.  state 
of  the  province  of,  390.  first  legislative 
assembly  in,  409.  line  of  partition  be- 
tween, and  Connecticut,  413.  state  of,  in 
1686,  419.  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  England,  426.  effects  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1689  in,  429.  laws  of,  434.  act 
of,  declaring  rights  and  privileges,  435.  af- 
fairs of,  442.  introduction  of  the  episcopal 
church  into,  446.  first  printing  press  in, 
450.  affairs  of,  455.  assembly  of,  468. 
act  of,  against  Jesuits,  475.  court  of 
chancery  in,  481, 515.  disputed  boundary 
of,  settled,  551.  population  of,  in  1732, 
554.  defensive  preparations  in,  ii.  5.  trial 
for  libels  in,  ib.  trade  of,  8.  treatment  of 
the  stamp  act,  137.   non -importation  a- 

rement,  155.  assembly  passes  resolves 
concurrence  with  those  of  Vii^nia 
respecting  non-importation,  161.  popula- 
tion of  uie  colony,  176.  line  between, 
and  Massachusetts  settled  by  commission- 
ers, 183.  petition  of,  to  parliament,  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  presented  by  Mr. 
Burke,  but  not  brought  up,  201.  evacuat- 
ed by  the  Americans;  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British  troops,  248, 249.  evacu- 
ated, 351.  chamber  of  commerce,  353. 
population  of  the  state,  360.  dispute  with 
Massachusetts  about  lands,  settled,  365. 
lands  in,  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  O. 
Phelps,  368.  exports  from,  .390.  entries, 
995.  anpropriation  for  common  schools ; 
number  of,  493.  now  constitution  of, 
602. 

— city,  fort  built  on  the  scitc  of, 

i.  146.  laid  out  in  streets  by  the  Dutch 
•8  New  Amsterdam,  308.  taken  by  the 
English,  334.  state  of,  in  1678,  391 ;  ii^ 
1686,  419 ;  in  1696, 459.  grammar  school 
in,  484.  mortality  in,  ib.  French  privateer 
enters  the  harbour  of,  493.  negro  incen- 
diaries in,  509.  fires  in,  and  incendiaries 
executed,  ii.  17.  trade  of,  42.  college 
founded  in,  57.  libraiy  in,  58.  freeholders 
in,  403.  fire  in,  414,  481. 

JSriagttra,  French  fort  at,  i.  414,  423.   ti- 


ken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  ii.  89.  rar- 
prised  and  taken  by  the  British,  459. 

JVlcaragiui  plundered  by  bucaniers,  i.  345. 

JVichoUon,  colonel,  subdues  Port  Royal, 
i.  501.  governor  of  South  Carolina,  528, 
525. 

JVicoUst  colonel  Richard,  commission  of, 
i.  333.  governor  of  New  York,  339.  re- 
tires, 347. 

JVinnegret,  war  with,  i.  298,  301.  Note 
XXXII,  579. 

A7no,  Alonzo,  voyage  of,  1499. 

J\/tpmuek  Indians  jom  king  Philip,  i.  871. 

JVonantum,  Indian  government  at,  i.  284. 

JVon-importation  agreements  in  the  colo- 
nies, ii.  138. 

J^Tootka  Sound  discovered  by  captain  Cook, 
ii.  293.  trade  at,  377. 

Mnfolk  bnmt  by  the  British,  ii.  256. 

JVbrth,  lord,  succeeds  the  duke  of  Giaflon 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  proposes  a 
bill  for  for  repealing  duties  except  on  tea* 
which  is  opposed,  but  carried ;  is  against 
a  total  repeal,  ii.  171, 172.  his  bill  mr  re* 
straining  the  trade  of  New  England ;  con- 
ciliatory proposition,  200,  201. 

JVdrth  CaroUna,  population  of,  in  1702,  i. 
'184.  treaty  with  the  Indians  in,  506.  In- 
dian war  and  massacre  in,  506.  See  Curo- 
lina,  JS'orth, 

J^orthfield  planted,  i.  365.  attacked  by 
Indians,  373. 

JS''orth  Wales,  in  Pennsylvania,  settled,  i. 
409. 

JVorthweat  passage,  attempts  to  discover, 
i.  211,347.  ii.  24. 

JVorton,  John,  death  of,  i.  332. 

JVbrwalk  settled,  i.  295.  burnt  by  the 
BriUsh,  u.  299. 

JVorwich  setAed,  i.  317.  made  a  city,  ii. 
353. 

JVottingham  incorporated,  i.  530. 

JVbra  Scotia,  patent  for,  i.  174.  sold  to 
La  Tour,  206.  in  1604,  303.  defeat  of 
colonial  troops  in,  ii.  32.  ceded  to  Eng- 
land and  settled,  38.  hostilities  with  the 
French  in,  41.  expedition  against,  59. 
French  neutrals  expelled  from,  60.  emi- 
gration to,  109.  obtained  by  England  at 
Uic  treaty  of  Paris,  113.  laid  waste,  458. 
first  presbyterian  ordination  in,  ii.  174. 
petition  and  memorial  of,  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  232.  divided  into  four  British 
governments,  356. 

JV^oyes,  Nicholas,  death  of,  i.  518. 

JVUnez.    See  Balboa, 

JVunnery,  at  Quebec,  i.  257. 

O 
Oakes,  Urian,  death  of,  i.  403. 
OglethorpCf  James,  settles  Georgia,  ii.  1. 
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congrMi  of,  wifli  tbe  lodiuf,  S.  rortifie* 
Gcor^  7.  brinp  *  rFj|iineiil,  9.  Bttempt 
to  UMiiiule,  10.  viiiu  tbe  Ituluiii,  IS. 
eipedilioD  of,  igiiiuC  St  Auuttine,  14. 
dciendi  tbe  colony  a^^iuta  Spanuh  m- 
pediiion,  IS.  impeachmenl  uid  acquilti] 
of,  19.  hu  thedntolTerortlicconimuKl 
of  the  Brituh  trniy  employed  iguDit 
Anieriea  ;  remark  of,  235.  death  of,  897. 

OhU,  clUcoveriei  on  tbe,  i.  SOS.  French 
eacroichmenti  OD,  ii,  50.  treat;  wilh  the 
Indian!  of.  B2.  Virf^nia  troop*  march 
toward,  S3,  advantagea  of  ■  tettlemcDt 
on,  pubUihed  at  London,  ISA.  cetllement 
of,  bentn  >t  Marietta,  3T0.  piiotiag  pren 
in,  403.  admilled  into  the  Union ;  COD- 
•lllulioo  rormed  ;  number  of  iti  Inhabi- 
tant!, 423.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  its 
givemment,  laid  out,  430.  act  to  provide 
t  common  achoois,  467. 

company  formed,  ii.  30. 

Cfjcda,  Alonzo  de,  loya^  of,  1499.  ac- 
companied by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  ib. 
•econd  voyage  of,  1S02.  attempts  (o  set- 
tle the  continent,  but  prevented  by  the 
natives,  IMS. 

OUAom,  John,  murdered  by  Indians,  i.  289. 

Old  Smith  church,  in  Boston,  i.  852. 

Oliet  introduced,  1560.  ' 

Olivtr,  Andrew,  stamp  master  in  Boston, 

Svci  offence  ;  stamp  office  destroyed  \  he 
icline!  the  office,  ii.  136. 

,  Peter,  dies  in  England,  ti.  891. 

Onondaga  Indians,  i.  806! 
Ontaric,  lake,  fort  built 

vessels  on,  b39. 
Orangeburg,  British  postal,  taken,  ii.82B. 
Orellana,  discoveries  along  the  Amazon, 

1641.  last  voyage  and  death,  1944. 
Organ  introduced  into  a  chitfeh  in  Boston, 

ii.  89T. 
Orono,  chief  of  the  Penobscots,  dies,  aged 

lis,  ii.  423. 
Orphan  house  founded  in  Geo^a,  ii.  16. 

See  IVhUrfieM. 
Oigoad,  John,  death  of,  ii.  1B4. 
Oiicega,  IradiDE  house  at,  i.  528.    fort  at, 

641.  taken  by  Montcalm,  ii.  TO.  taken  by 

the  British,  463. 
OtU,  Jamc!.  plea  of,  a^nst  writs  of  as- 

slilance,  ii.  104.  his  rights  of  the  Biilish 

coioniei  published,  127.  death  of,  353. 
Otompan,  bsltJe  of,  betneen  the  Spaniards 

and  Meilcans,  1620. 
Ovando,  governor  of   Hispsoiola,   1502. 


t,  I.  S«3.  French 


called 


isriR. 


srateManii 


Oxtnbridgt,  John,  death  of,  i.  368. 
Ozenham,  John,  voyage  of,  to  S.America, 
167S. 
Oxford,  grant  of,  i.  40S.  settled  by  Fnnch 


r  rlrer,  Indlaiu  M  on,  i.  4fiO. 


Paafit  Ocean  djcoTCTod,  15IX 
ian's  voyage  to,  1520. 

Pmnt,  Robert  T.  death  of,  S.  «T1 

Poidtmci,  emigntion  of,  to  N< 
and  Peumylvinia,  i.  S02.  inaBB 
N.  CaioBoa,  507.  low  of,  at  aea. 

i>a>Kinio  fomided,  1618.  lakea  i 
men,  L  345.  bDrned,  iL  9, 

Pamito  coaqaered,  15ZS. 

Paper  biUs  in  Gconn,  h.  KB. 

Paraguav.  (art  buOt  in,  br  C^ 
bishoprick  oT,  1547.  Note  X  X 
colonies  in.  Note  XII,  565. 

PaiU,  treaty  of,  la  1763.  iL  113. 

Parkrr,  W.  eipeditioD  of,  IMl. 

Parliament,  Brilitfa,  act  for  dolH 
colonies,  ii.  124.  king's  speech 
ing  of,  after  the  atamp  kct,  144 
realricliDg  commerce,  147;  ainl 
for  It,  without  coiuent  of  tbe 
denied  by  John  Adanu,  iIl  A'tta 
duty  on  paper,  glass,  paintei^ 
and  teas,  imported  into  the  < 
passes  an  act  to  proride  qoa 
soldiers,  which  is  oppoaed  by  tl 
aella  and  New  York  ;  an  act  for 
ing  the  assembly  of  New  York 
act  for  establishing;  a  custom  boo 
board  of  commiisioDers  in  Ami 
—150.  approves  the  measum  of 
istiy,  159.  proceedings  of,  170. 
the  destniction  of  the  tea  at  Boi 
passes  the  Boston  port  hill,  in  ai 
better  regulating  of  tbe  goven 
Massachusetts,  and  an  act  to  i 
(rial!  to  he  had  in  Great  Britain ; 
Quebec  act,  186,  186.  proceediiq 
1776  ;  king*!  speech  ;  laid  C^baDi 
poses  the  measures  of  Ute  mirusti 
move!  an  address  lo  tbe  Un^, 
would  order  the  lemoval  of  his  i 
force!  from  Boston,  200,  202.  de 
on  measures  eonceming  Ameiic 
231.  actof,  on  the  petiSonofN 
tis,  233  i  act,  regulating  tlie  prof 
passeagers  that  vessels  may  tak 
U  ailed  States,  4S4. 

Parion),  Tlieophilus,  death  of,  ii 

Partridge,  Ralph,  death  of,  L  SII 

Faicalaqua  river,  settlementa  M 
206.  grant  of,  209.  govemmen 
at,  25S.  selUements  south  of,  an 
Ma!!acbuietls,  262.  bridge  over, 

Patapteo,  the  Gnt  building  at,  ii. 
Baltimore. 

Paulus  Havk,  British  post  at,  i 

Peabady,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  ii. 
Peace,  provisianal  articles  of,  ii.  1 

claimed  in  (be  army,  84B.  deBnid 

of,  S47. 
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Ptaeocky  British  iloop,  taken,  and  retaken, 
ii.  455. 

Pearl  islands  discovered,  1515. 

Peek,  William  D.  death  of,  ii.  501. 

Pegepscot  purchase,  in  Maine,  i.  512. 

Pemaquid  frrant,  i.  208.  fort  built  at,  891. 
taken  by  Indiana,  430.  stone  fort  at,  442. 
treaty  at,  447.  violated,  450.  expedition 
against,  409.  destroyed,  457^ 

Pembertofif  Ebenezer,  death  of,  i.  518. 

Pembroke,  N.  Hampshire,  settled,  i.  546. 

Penhallowy  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  540. 

Penitentiary y  new,  at  Ptiiladelphia,  ii.  503. 

Penn,  William,  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
i.  402.  publishes  a  frame  of  government, 
403.  arrives  in  America,  and  calls  an  as- 
sembly, 404.  treaty  of,  with  Indians,  ib. 
East  Jersey  transferred  to,  405.  goes  to 
England,  412.  reinstated  in  his  govern- 
ment,  442.  returns  to  Pennsylvania,  474. 
leaves  it  again,  478.  death  of,  520.  Note 
XXXV II,  582.  anniversary  of  his  landing 
commemorated  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  507. 

, ,  is  chosen  agent  to  Great 

Britain,  ii.  231. 

Pennsylvania,  grant  of,  i.  402.  first  colony 
in,  ib.  arrangements  of  Penn  in,  404. 
trade  of,  408.  first  assembly  of,  409.  gov- 
ernment of,  assumed  by  the  king  and 
queen,  446.  frame  of  government  in,  457. 
episcopal  service  introduced  into,  477. 
new  charter  of,  478.  separation  of  the 
province  from  the  territories  of,  485.  pa- 
per currency  of,  531.  emigrants  to,  545. 
shipping  and  trade  of,  550.  agreement 
with  regard  to  disputed  territory  of,  554. 
population  of,  in  1732,  ib.  treaty  of,  with 
the  Six  Nations,  ii.  20.  population  of,  in 
1752,  47.  treaty  of,  with  the  Delaware 
Indians,  73.  controversy  of  the  governor 
with  the  assembly  of,  76.  population  of, 
117.  assembly,  instructions  of,  to  agents 
in  England,  155.  university  of,  305.  act 
for  a^Ii^hing  slavery,  318.  line  of  the 
continental  army,  revolt  of,  334.  taxable 
inhabitants  of,  395.  insurrection  in,  3961, 
act  for  establishing  schools,  405. 

Penobscot  taken  by  the  French,  i.  230. 
fort  built  at,  ii.  97.  submission  of  the  In- 
dians of,  103.  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  a  British  post  at,  301. 

Pensaeola,  first  governor  of,  i.  462.  taken 
by  the  French  and  retaken,  in  1719,  522. 
restored  to  Spain,  527.  taken  possession 
of  by  general  Jackson,  with  United  States 
troops,  ii.  487. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  commands  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisbuig,  ii.  26.  death 
of,  98. 

Peqtiot  Indians,  hostilities  of,  i.  225.  ex- 
pedition against,  235.  hostility  of,  237. 
war  with,  and  destruction  of,  288. 


Periodical  Journals,  Franklin's  Manzln* 
and  Chronicle,  iL  17.  American  Magt- 
zine,  &c.  22. 

Pemambuco  surprised,  1594. 

Perry,  commodore,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

Pertn  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  trade  of,  ii.  44. 

Peru,  expedition  against,  1525.  Pizarro 
^vemor  of,  1528.  invaded.  1531.  colony 
m,  1532.  is  conquered,  1533.  pestilence 
in,  1546.  viceroy  of,  killed,  ib.  dissension^ 
in,  1547.  Inca  of,  baptized,  1558. 

Pelaquamseut  purchase,  i.  309. 

Peterborough,  bishop  of,  in  parliament,  on 
American  aflairs,  ii.  231. 

Philadelphia,  city  of,  built,  i.  405.  pro- 
gress of,  413.  printing  in,  424.  yellow 
fever  in,  474.  charter  of,  478.  size  of,  in 
1731,  551.  trade  of,  in  1736,  U.  8;  in 
1742,  20.  public  library  in,  ib.  academy 
in,  22,  43.  burials  in,  24.  state  of,  40. 
emigrants  to,  43.  population  of,  44,  52. 
treatment  of  the  stamp  act;  the  stamp 
master  resigns,  138.  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British,  266  ;  evacuated  by  them, 
282.  college  of  physicians  in,  367.  taxa- 
ble inhabitants  of,  895.  yellow  fever  in, 
ib.  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  t'ae 
city  and  county,  487.  mercantile  library, 
college  of  pharmacy,  and  museum  in, 
499. 

Philip,  of  Pokanoket,  renews  amity  with 
Plymouth,  i.  325.  threatens  war,  but 
makes  submission,  359.  sells  land,  862. 
war  of,  with  the  colonists,  369---853. 
death  and  character  of,  883.  tale  of  tha 
wars  of,  494. 

Phillips,  British  general,  dies  in  Virginl»» 
u.  338. 

,  John,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

, ,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  424. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  Ukes  Port  Royal,  t. 
431.  attempt  of,  against  Canada,  482. 
governor  oi  Massachusetts,  436.  com- 
plained of  to  the  king,  450.  death  of,  456; 

,  lieut.  governor,  death  of,  ii.  79. 

Pickens,  Andrew,  death  of,  ii.  4S6. 

Pickering,  colonel  Timothy,  secretary  of 
war,  ii.  402. 

Pierce,  John,  patent  of,  bought  by  the 
Plymouth  adventurers,  i.  182. 

Pier  son,  Abraham,  death  of,  i.  498. 

Pigwacket,  Indfcn  action  at,  i.  539. 

Pvce,  general,  killed,  ii.  453. 

Pinckney,  diaries  C.  minister  to  France ; 
obliged  to  quit  its  territories,  ii.  400.  diet 
at  Charleston,  ii.  515. 

,  William,  dies  at  Washington^ 

ii.  551. 

Pinzons,  voyages  of,  1500, 1508. 

Pirates,  in  W.  Indies,  expedition  for  su 
pressing,  i.  422.  in  Carolina,  475. 


«d  M  Ci)>«  Cod,  517.  In  W.  Indies,  nip- 

KeiMd,  919.   eitiipited  from  Cnrolina, 
.  ti*enly-«iieiecuIediaB.lBliuid,5Sl. 

PHI,  Mr.  li^roua  mtnaurei  of,  ii.  80. 

,WimiuD,  io  the  house  of  commona, 

Tindicales  the  colonies;  speech  *f[iiaat  the 
tneuDtes  of  adminislraUoD,  ii,  14£,  146. 

,  fori,  blockaded  by  Indians,  ii.  121. 

relieved  hy  coloDel  Bouquet,  122. 

PUUburg  named,  ii.  84.  laid  out  on  the 
Blononeihcli,  142. 

Pitttfield,  land  purchased  at,  for  the  use  of 
the  troops  of  the  United  Stales,  ii.  450. 

PUarro,  Franciiico,  expedition  of,  against 
Peiu,  1525.  made  governor  of  it,  1S28. 
Invades  Pern.  15S1.  conquers  the  country, 
1632.  takes  Cuzco,  1634.  founds  Una, 
1536.  aasaaaioatcd,  1641. 

,   Gonzilo,   expedition  of,  to    the 

eountiy  east  of  the  Andes,  1641. 

Plai^ue  amonj:  the  Indians  at  Patuel,  i. 
I6«.  Nole  XXII,  573. 

Piainfitld  incorporated,  i.  473. 

Plantain  introduced,  1516. 

Ptanlaliiini,    See  Colonia. 

Plalfarm,  Cambridge,  i.  288.  Saybrook, 
idopted,  499. 

Plalina  discovered,  1S48. 

i'lotigft  introduced  into  Peru,  1G60.  patent, 
It  Safcadabock,  i.  271. 

Plymovth,  settlement  of,  by  Puritims, 
160.  colonists  of,  ^n  a  eonliact  for  ci 
EOvemmcnt,  161.  proeress  of  the  color 
1620  e(i«?.  town  of,  built,  166.   finii 
tntercoune  of,  nith  Indians,  ib.  mortallly 
■nd  lirst  marriage  at,  168.   new  selllers 
In,  171.  war  threatened  by  the  Nariagan' 
sets  against,  IT6.   town  of,  impaled  and 
fortified,  177.    conspiracy  of  Indl 
■"■-   dtought  in,  181.     '  ' 


nilh  tb« 
Dutch,  194.  la«t  patent  of,  201.  i 
tiou  in,  206.  charter  of.  surrendered,  227. 
lots  of  Penobscot  by,  230.  declaration  of 
rights  by,  232.  murder  of  an  Indian  pi 
lahed  in,  249.  firat  general  assembly 
2S6.  union  of,  nith  other  New  England 
colonies,  269.  order  of,  H'itli  regard  Io 
Indian  lands,  287.  war  with  Ninnigrel 
298.  settles  a  govftnniellkt  Kennebecii, 
S02.  Indian  plot  against,  stispected,  308. 
Philip  of  Pokanoket  lenens  amity  with, 
825.  line  between,  and  Maisachusetts  i  ' 
tied,  335.  concerns  of,  wilh  Fliilip  and 
other  Indians,  359.  land  bought,  362. 
war  with  Philip,  369.  town  of,  assaulted 
by  Indians,  380.  new  charter  aaked  by, 
390.  Mount  Hope  granted  to,  400.  di- 
lliM  into  counties,  415.  Indian  churches 


ID,  42t.  induded  id  (ba  vnri 
Massachusetts  by  the  Dew  dnrti 
436.  second  century 
ing  of  the  Fathers,  i 

company,  new  pauni 

property  of,  bmslit  by  Ibe  col 
192. 

Pocahonia*  nves  the  life  of  Smi 
discovers  an  Indian  plot,  lU. 
145.  goes  to  England,  161.  ifeu 

i'peaisel,  eipedition  Io,  in  Phi 
1. 370.      . 

Pocacke,  admir^  commaDdt  ac 
vana,  ii.  111. 

Ponkipog  Indians,  lands  gino  t 

Popt,  decision  of,  between  tbe 
Spain  and  Porti^,  149S.  estal: 
clesiastical  government  in  Amei 
style  of  his  grant  of  Twra  Firma 
Nole  VIII,  568. 

i'opufaHonof  United  States.  Se 

Port  bill,  shutting  up  the  barboi 
Ion,  is  passed  by  pariiameDt ;  T( 
town  upon  it ;  tbe  bill  oBenda 
Dies ;  Virginia  espouses  the  can: 
■achuseCts,  and  proposes  a  gei 
gress ;  port  bill  is  carried  into  < 
and  causes  great  diatreM  in  Boat 
ii  relieved  1^  contributicma,  iL  1 

Portland  incorporated,  ii.  S60. 

Porto  BtUo  discoveied,  1S02.  | 
1601.  taken,  ii.  12. 

Porto  Rico  touaded,  1514.  lata 
English,  169T. 

Port  Royal  river,  in  Florida  <• 
Carolina)  discovered,  1663.  Fn 
ony  at,  1562, 1564. 

island,  S.  C.  lattleB 

S54.  Scotch  colony  at,  40C.  b 
by  the  Spaniards,  416.  Biifiita  it 
take,  are  repulsed,  ii.  80S. 

in  Aeadie,  acqidied 

English,  i.  300.  t^en  by  Sir 
Phips,  431.  settlement  removet 
unsuccessful  expedition  against, 
pedidon  against,  601.  sulKiued  a 
Annapolis,  502. 

in  Jamaica,  dealroyi 

earlhquake,  i.  445. 

PoTtt.  act  for  fortifying,  ii.  398. 

PortimoutA,  N.  H.  settled,  L  20£ 
259.  government  of,  assigned  b 
chuaeltB,  262.  church  in,  809.  « 
402.  molality  in,  444.  fii«i  ii 
460. 

Porlu^ol,  claim  o^  Io  tbe  new  w 
decisi.'*!  of  the  pope  cooceroii 
takes  possessioQ  of  Brazil,  1500. 
of  discovery  from,  ISOO,  1601. 
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Post  office^  in  the  colonies,  projected,  i. 

'  444.  in  America,  act  of  parliament  for, 
603.  revenue  of,  ii.  410,  416.  offices, 
number  of  new,  514. 

Potato^  Spanish,  introduced  into  N.  Eng- 
land, ii.  131. 

Potosi,  mines  of,  discovered,  1545. 

Powhatan,  on  James  river,  i.  127. 

,  king  of  Virginian  Indians,  i. 
129.  death  of,  166. 

Pottnall,  governor,  frustrates  an  attempt 
on  fort  St.  George,  ii.  86.  builds  a  fort  at 
Penobscot,  97.  made  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  102.  in  parliamenty  is  for  a  total 
repeal  of  the  act  laying  duties  on  glass, 
&c.  and  vindicates  the  colonies,  172. 
death  of,«4Sl. 

,  fort,  built,  ii.  97. 

Prattf  chief  justice,  death  of,  ii.  123. 

Prayer,  public,  a  day  of,  ii.  458.  See  Fast 
and  Thanksgiving. 

Preble,  commodore,  death  of,  ii.  437. 

Presbyterians,  in  Massachusetts,  i.  271, 
281.  Note  XXX,  578.  church  of,  in  New 
York,  523.  synod,  ii.  86.  general  assem- 
bly of,  378.  friendly  union  between,  and 
the  general  association  of  congregational 
churches  in  Connecticut,  392.  state  of, 
in  the  United  States,  508. 

Prescot,  commander  of  the  royal  army  at 
Newport,  is  taken  prisoner,  ii.  280. 

Preston,  Amias,  expedition  of,  1595. 

Prideaux,  general,  killed  at  Niagara,  ii.  89. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  dies  at  Northumberland, 
ii.  429. 

Prince,  governor,  death  of,  i.  366. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  87. 

Pring,  Martin,  voyage  of,  to  New  Eng- 
land, 1603. 

Printing,  in  Mexico,  1569. 

press,  first  iii  North  America,  i. 

255.  licensers  of,  in  Massachu^tts,  324. 
order  concerning,  337,  403.  forbidden  in 
Virginia,  410.  contrulled  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Randolph,  420.  established  in 
Philadelphia,  424.  first  in  Connecticut, 
601.  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  539.  in 
South  Carolina,  550.  in  Rhode  Island, 
555.  in  Maryland,  ii.  16.  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 68.  in  N.  Hampshire,  73.  in  Georgia, 
123.  in  Tennessee,  395.  in  Ohio,  403. 

Prison,  state,  Massachusetts,  built  at 
Charlestown,  ii.  431. 

Prisoners,  American,  in  England,  sub- 
scription for,  number  of,  ii.  293.  cartels 
for  an  exchange  of,  342. 

Proclamation  by  the  king,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  military  stores  from  Great 
Britain ;  causes  violent  proceedings  in 
Rhode  Island  and  N.  Hampshire,  ii.  193. 

Protestants,  French,  settlement  of,  in 
America,  1655,  1667,  1668,  1660, 1662. 


massacre  of  a  colony  of,  1665.  petition  of, 
ib.  sent  to  Carolina  by  Charles  II,  i.  894. 
to  New  England,  417.  in  Carolina,  460. 
in  Virginia,  472.  act  in  Carolina  concern* 
iog,  489.  act  in  Virginia  in  favour  of,  492. 
Ghirman,  in  Virginia,  609. 

Proud,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  460. 

Providence,  founded  at  Moshausick,  i.  28S. 
government  formed  at,  258.  patent  ob- 
tained for,  274.  military  strength  of,  279. 
partly  burned  by  Indians,  379.  college  at, 
ii.  11.  sail  of  vessels,  and  tonnage,  390. 

,  New,  island  of,  English  begio 

to  plant,  i.  201.  abortive  attempt  to  setUfit 
from  New  England,  263. 

Provincetown  incorporated,  i.  541. 

Prussia,  treaty  with,  ii.  413. 

Psalms,  New  England  version  of  the,  L 
444. 

Publications  in,  and  relating  to  America, 
i.  524,  551. 

Puritans,  English,  era  of,  commencef» 
1550.  under  Mr.  Robinson,  remove  to 
Holland,  i.  158.  projected  removal  to 
America,  159.  land  near  Cape  Cod,  161. 
Note  XIII,  665.  Note  XXI,  672. 

Pury,  J.  P.  brings  a  colony  of  Swiss  to 
Carolina,  ii.  3. 

Puryaburgh  built,  ii.  8. 

Putnam,  Israel,  colonel,  in  French  war» 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  ii.  86.  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  211.  death  of» 
386. 


Quauhtemotzin,  king  of  Mexico,  heroic 
conduct  of,  1521. 

Quakers  banished  from  Massachusetts,  i. 
307.  executed  in,  312.  mandamus  fron^ 
the  king  concerning,  318.  penal  laws 
against;  suspended,  319.  act  otpariiament 
against,  322.  laws  of  Virginia  against,  828. 
order  of  Rhode  Island  against,  341.  law 
about,  in  Massachusetts,  390.  come  from 
England  to  Pennsylvania,  402, 404.  meet- 
in:;  house  for,  in  Boston,  503.  discipline 
of,  Note  XXXVII,  582.  number  of,  ia 
New  Jersey,  ii.  28. 

Quarantine  on  vessels  from  West  Indies^ 
u.  285. 

Quotoghes  Indians,  lands  of,  sold,  i.  497. 

Quebec  founded,  i.  133.  state  of,  180. 
taken  by  the  English,  200.  college  found- 
ed at,  231.  nunnery  at,  257.  made  a 
bishopric,  313.  state  of,  in  1666,  842. 
number  of  churches  in,  448.  fortifications 
of,  609.  expedition  against,  in  1759,  U. 
90.  is  taken,  94.  recovery  of,  attempted 
by  M.  de  Levi,  98.  government  of,  es- 
tablished by  the  English,  116.  assaulted 
by  the  Americans,  228.  blockade  of,  rais- 
ed, 242.    lord  Dorchester  arrives  at,  ae 


gorenisr,  SSI .  diTtded  Into  tbe  frtnbtett 
of  Upper  uid  Lov«r  Cuudi,  391. 

Qttebee  giiette  pubUjhed,  ii.  14S. 

"      rulown,  defeat  and  nirreodei  M,  ii. 


QueeruUr 


Qiuttu,  fort  da,  ii.  G3,  64.  eipedition  t- 
niD>t,60.  taken  and  named  PitUburg,  64. 

QwKy,  Eilmiuid,  dealli  of,  ii.  12. 

■ .  Jotiah,  publiihes  obKrvationa  on 

the  Port  bill,  with  Uiougbu  on 


I.  I9fi 


iber- 


tum   from   Eogland,  2S5. 

origin  of  the  family,  ib.  JV. 
Qainnipiack,  New  HaTcn  fouaded  at,  i. 

24fi.    aetlleraal,  fonnacoasUluliDD.aaa. 
Qufo  lubdued,  1633. 
Quota  or  men  lo  be  taised  for  the  ■rmj'  by 

the  Kveial  coloiues,  iL240,SId.  ofmon- 

le>,33T. 


Jbiln^A,  Sir  Watlef,  1583.  patent  of.  from 

queen  Elizabeth,  1584.  Kiida  to  explore 
Flonda.ib.  allemplsof,  to  nettle  Virginia, 
1584  ef  leg.  auigns  Ihe  patent  lo  Thomaa 
"miIh,16S9.  voyages  of,  to  Guian- 


lyage 


rlews,  ib.  JV. 


tikei  St.  Joseph,  ib.   laat  < 

of,  to' Guiana,  death  of.  161. 
■ laid  out  for  the  leit  of  govem- 

ment  in  North  CaroUna,  ii.  S»0. 
SalU,  father,  killed,  i.  533. 
J{arniouiI/e(  decree  iieued  by  Bonaparte, 

ii.  441. 
Sanuau,  David,  ilealh  of,  ii.  4TT. 
Bandolpk,  Edward,  first  lollector  of  cus- 
toms in  New  England,  i.  394,  401,  407, 

410.   deputy  post  master  of  N.  Etkgland, 

4IS,  420. 

.  Peyton,  dealli  of,  ii.  236. 

Bangeri  raised  in  N.  England,  ii.  84. 
Sank,  mililaiy.  ii.  69. 
BaUtiffe,  president  of  Virgioia,  i.  128. 
Italian,  in  tbe  bay  of  Hoodunu,  Engtiih 

establishmentat,  ii.  21. 
Iitadin)c,  town  of,  founded,  i,  276. 
Jtttve.  Tapping,  death  of.  ii.  606. 
Rehobelh  settled,  i.  276.  bumi,  STd. 
Reideicl,  Hessian  general,  successful  in  an 

action  at  Hubberton.  ii.  269. 
Jteindttr,  British  sloop  of  war,  captured, 

Ii.  460. 
Jttpartimientoi  introduced,  1499. 
RepOTler  at  (he  Supreme  Judicial  court  In 

Ma»Bchu<KtIs,  ii.  428. 
lUportt,  law.  first  published  in  Ihe  United 

States,  ii.  378. 
Jleeenue  from  the  coloniei,  i.  860.    of  the 

United  States  and  expenditure,  ii.  890. 

sind  tonnage,  393.  423. 
BtvitiB,  American,  begun  at  New  York, 

ii.  414.    North  American,  476.    other  re- 


Dies,  287.  goTenuncDt  of,  ■mpeoi 
charter  of,  liom  Charles  11,829. 
semUy  of,  under  Ibe  charttr,  8> 
of,  against  Quakers,  S4I.  MMeaC 


resumed  at  the  revolatiexi  in  II 
old  charter  of,  resuDted,  44S.  pin 
culedin,  SSI.  popublion  (rf,  541 
ing  in,  566.  fort  at,  ii.  4.  chnrcb 
population  of,  in  1749,  40 ;  tol 
trtalment  of  tbe  stamp  act ;  gi 
of  the  American  nlomea  piiiite 
thorily  of.  116,  147.  coDege,  & 
mencement,  16S.  Se«  fVodawi 
armed  vessels,  2t4.  is  liaiaasi  il 
Wallace  ;  assembly  ta^es  f^anni 
ures.  233.  taken  poascsrinn  of, 
Bnlish,2B2.  adopts  tbe  eonstitiiti 
United  Slates,  386.  codeoflawi 
Sibavlt,  voyage  of,  to  Florida  will 
proteslaots,  1662.  goverlMr  of 
166S.  contest  with  Ihe  Spmiaii,  ■ 

mia  ViQa  founded,  1651. 

Rice  introduced  into  Carolina,  i.  4 

itichmnnit,  bouses   and  iabahitan 

403.  theatre  at,  burnt,  44S. 
Ridgefield  incorporstpd,  U.  601. 
jRighli,  declaralioa  of,  by  Plymot 

ny,  i.  232  ;  by  New  YoA.  4U  ;  bj 

chusetts.  440. 
iKo  de  la  Plata  discoverad,  1908: 
miltnluiuie,  David,  death  of,  iL  41 


anals, 

alteiirion  of  congress  by  the  pi 

Ii.  475.  national,  514.  Rail  road, 

opeoed,  618. 
Aoonote  visited,  1684.    colony  ■ 

abdudoned;  1586.  accoDDt  o^  ib. 
Abbinion.  Rev.  John,   retriMfMCI 

tory  of  the  church  of,  i.  158 ;  i 

191.  Note  XXI,  573.  Nol«  XXI 
Reberval,  appointed  king's  lient  ■ 

IS40.    expedition  of,  to   Canad 

sails  again  and  is  lost,  I64&.    li 

564. 
Roche,  marquis  de  la,  commjsa 

conquer  Canads,  1696.  deaih  of, 
Roelutler,  in  N.  Hampahirs,  iocoi 

i.  630. 
,  in  N.  York,  ori|ciii  and 

of  its  settlement,  ii.  460,  602,  5l| 
Rmfgers,  John,  death  of,  Ii.  446. 


gainst  MaiUnico,  Ii.  110. 
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Jhger$t  Ezekiel,  deatib  of,  i.  820. 
— ,  John,  death  of,  i.  414. 

,  major  Robert,  expedition  of,  a- 

gainst  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  ii.  96.  dis- 
tress of  his  party,  96. 

,  William,  death  of,  ii.  508. 


Moldariy  Francis,  1496.  mutiny  of,  1498. 
contract  with,  1499.  lost  at  sea,  1502. 

Moift,  J.  marries  Pocahontas,  1.  145. 

Roman  catholic  churches  and  bishop,  see 
1789.  St.  Augustine's,  built  at  Philadel- 
phia, ii.  416.  bishop  of,  in  Boston,  442. 

RowUy  settled,  i.  255. 

Roxhury  settled,  i.  205. 

Royalistt  in  North  Carolina  defeated,  ii. 
2&. 

Rudolphy  captain  Michael,  ii.  326.  takes  a 
British  zalley,  340. 

Rumfora,  count,  donation  of,  to  the  Amer- 
ican academy  ot  arts  and  sciences,  ii.  406. 

,  N.  Hampshire,  settled,  i.  539. 

Rushf  Dr.  Benjamin,  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  in  coUe^  of  Philadelphia, 
U.  165.  death  of,  460. 

RustiOt  envoy  appointed  to  ;  first  Ameri- 
can vessel  in,  ii.  346,  347.  emperor  of, 
offers  to  mediate  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  offer  accepted, 
452.  convention  with,  respecting  settle- 
ments on  northern  coasts  of  America, 
506. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  death  of,  ii.  418. 

,  John,  death  of,  ii.  417. 

Byaunck,  peace  of,  i.  464. 


SackeVs  harbour,  attacked  by  the  British, 

who  are  repulsed,  ii.  454. 
Sagadahoekf  English  colony  at,  i.  180. 

returns  of,  to  England,  132.  patent  plough 

at,  271. 

St,  Anthony,  falls  of,  discovered,  i.  899. 
8t.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  sacked,  i.  842. 

expedition  from  Carolina  against,  483 ; 

from  Georgia,  ii.  14.    See  Jiugiutine, 
St.  Bernard,  bay  of,  i.  416. 
8t.  Catharine  taken  by  pirates,  i.  845. 
St.  Chrvttopher  planted   by  the  English 

and  French,  i.  184.  taken  by  the  EngUsh, 

433.  Note  XXIV,  574. 
St.  Clair,  Arthur,  death  of,  ii.  488.    See 

Clair. 
St.  Domingo  founded,  1496.  becomes  the 

capital,  1498.  royal  company  of,  i.  471. 
St.  Francis  Indians  destroyed,  ii.  95. 
St.  John*s,     Newfoundland,     discovered, 

1497  ;   taken  possession  of  by  Gilbert, 

1583. 

St.  Joseph,  city  of,  taken,  1595. 
St.  Lawrence,  map  of,  1506.    the  French 

saU  up,  1508,  1535. 
8t.  Luda^  i.  881, 887,  417,  681. 


St.  Martin,  the  French  drawn  from,  fl.  24. 

St.  Mary's,  in  Maryland,  i.  221. 

St.  Pierre,  French  officer  on  the  OhiOf 
ii.  51. 

St.  Salvador  founded,  1549. 

St.  Thome  plundered,  i.  154. 

St.  Vincent  subdued,  i.  349,  417,  581. 

Sale,  M.  de  la,  dbcoveries  of,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, i.  399.  names  Louisiana,  409, 
416.  death  of,  422. 

SaUm  founded  at  Naumkeak,  i.  193.  pro- 
gress and  state  of,  197.  church  gathered, 
198.  bridge  in,  285.  fort  at,  297.  state  of, 
892.  triais  for  witchcraft  in,  438.  fire  in, 
472.  second  church  in,  620.  population 
of,  in  1732,  555.  episcopal  church  in,  ii. 
4.  marine  society  fonned,  148.  merchants 
of,  non-importation  agreement,  165.  first 
newspaper  printed  in,  159.  first  pavement 
in,  184.  East  India  marine  society,  414. 

Salisbury  settled,  i.  255. 

Salmon  falls  surprised  by  Indians,  i.  481. 

Salt,  act  of  parliament  respecting,  i.  640. 

Saltpetre,  order  about,  i.  265. 

Salter,  Dr.  donation  for  a  Hebrew  profet* 
sor,  ii.  337. 

SaltofistttU,  Gurdon,  death  of,  i.  535. 

,  Richard,  death  of,  i.  463. 

Samosetf  visit  of,  to  Plymouth,  i.  166. 

Sandeman,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  176. 

Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  laid  out,  ii.  485. 

Sandwich,  Indian  churches  at,  i.  844. 

islands,  mission  to,  ii.  490. 

Sandys,  G.  translates  Ovid,  i.  184. 

Santa  Cruz,  war  in,  i.  279. 

Saratoga  destroyed,  ii.  34. 

Sausaman,  a  friendly  Indian,  murder  o^ 
i.  369. 

Savannah  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  292. 
summoned  to  surrender  by  count  d'£s« 
taing ;  unsuccesi^ful  a^tsault  upon,  by 
French  and  continental  troops  under  the 
count  and  general  Lincoln,  297,  298. 
British  near,  routed ;  repelled  ;  evacuated 
by  the  British,  340.  tire  in,  406,  494. 
mortal  disease  in,  494. 

Smybrooky  fort  built  at,  i.  229.  impost  for  the 
maintenance  of,  280. — settled,  254.  synod 
at,  499.  college  at,  480.  removed  from, 
516.  descent  upon,  by  the  British,  ii. 
462. 

Sayles,  William,  first  governor  of  Carolina^ 
i.  354.  death  of,  356. 

Scammel,  colonel,  mortally  wounded,  iL 
331. 

Schahcook  Indians  emigrate,  i.  362. 

Schenectady  destroyed,  i.  430. 

Sehouten*s  voyage  and  discoveries,  i.  152. 

Schuyler,  major,  attacks  the  French,  i. 
435,  448.  visits  EngUnd  with  Indian 
chiefs,  502. 

,  PhiUp,  death  of,  il  429. 
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Sekm/ltr,  fort,  invntad  ^  St.  L«gn,  U- 

270.  al«e  tlniidaDed,  ITS. 
Sdmyllcui  taSua  poaseuion  of  by  Man- 

lud  emiinnts,  uiil  dispouenea  b;  the 

Dutch,  i.i6T. 
ScUuaie  Killed,  i.  228.   attacked  by  In- 

diaiH.8S0. 
Scettk  tnding  compaoy,  I.  4S6,  4T0. 
Scot!  Id  Geocgia,  ii.  6.    mbiioDary  pro- 
Tided  Tor,  ib.   leUleiDem  or,  neat  take 

George,  9. 
Scott,  (on,  fEeoerat  Jackaoo  bu  orders  to 

repait  to,  lad  take  command  of  the  forcM 

in  tliat  wuthern  quarter,  on  account  of 

the  Senunale  Indians,  ii.  484. 
Seabun/,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  40T, 
Snunnt'f  meedng  opened  at  Boston,  ii. 

487. 


It  England,  ordioalioD  ■ 


Sewall,  Jotcph,  dealh  of,  ii.  166. 

,  Samel,  liberty  ol  prinliag  granted 

to,  1.  403. 


il.  143. 

Shawmut  or  Boilan,  i.  204. 

Bhiep,  Merino,  impoited  into  the  United 
States,  Ii.  433. 

^irpard,  Thomas,  dealh  i^,-i.  291. 

Shl^erd,  Samuel,  dealh  of,  i.  330. 

Sherman,  Ro[!Cr,  dealh  of,  ii.  39fi. 

Ship,  first  litiu'  of  luldv,  tiuill  in  .\mcrica, 
u.  342. 

Shipping  of  Ma9.<>achusclla,  i.  340. 

Shirlry,  Sir  A.  lukcx  Jamaica.  1597. 

,  governor  of  MaoHarhiisells,  pro- 
ject!) the  expedilion  n^ln^l  LoiiisbourK, 
li.  23.  prajccU  the  runiiueat  of  Cutada, 
29.  expedilion  of,  aifuinst  Niagara  frus- 
(ralcd,  63.  death  uf,  I'U. 

Shoals,  idc  ot,  i.  147. 

Bilk,  act  iu  Virciriia  far  the  cnrouiajcrmpul 
of,  i.  3a3.  culture  of,  in  C'amlirid,  4.-iU.  in 
Geonria.  ii.  U7.   in  Coriiu-tiiciil,  S'JS. 

SiUeru,  ImHU'  uf.  ii.  i>9. 

SilMr  lilurf,  Htili-h  posl  at.  taken,  ii.  33fi. 
mino  3l  Polosi,  1345.  ill  S.  Caro- 
lina, ii.  21. 

Skeiie^ibori/iifih  taken  liy  tint  jimvinciah, 

Slarc Unuii!  ill.  lo  Hi«paniuh,  130^.  pa- 
tent fur,  1517.  first  fill illish  tr.iibili,  156:1. 
(nlro,liitu<l  iiilo  Cdniliii.1,  i.:l57.  in  -Marj- 
lanil,  3aS.  c oinpany  for  IniKpniUiiE.  Wl . 
forbidden  in  MasuacUai^tta,  5()D.  iu  Caro- 


lina, 5S4.  Iiir  aguiut  instmetii 
number  of,  in  nest  Indie*,  ' 
■rinii,  117.  loss  of,  by  3-  Cu 
■      in  of,  1 


S42.  bade  in, 
lature  to  pieveDl,36S.  trade  ii 
Sutes  abolished,  439.  made 
with  death,  4d2.  conveniionb 
Uuilcd  Slates  and  Great  BiiU 
preying,  G06.    See  A'errMi. 

SinaU;iojr,i.  211,220.  in  N. 
444.  in  ChvleslonD,  S.  C.  476 
4S4,  526.  ii.  48. 

Smith,  John,  one  of  the  firrt  Ti 
ny,  i.  227.  taken  prisooerr,  129 
by  Pocahontai,  130.  voyage 
source  of  ibe  Cheupeak,  131. 
dent  of  the  colony.  131.  retu 
land.  135.  had  effects  ot  hii 
136.  voyaze  of,  lo  New  En 
BtteniptB  al,  to  settle  it,  150.  i 
don, 211. 

,  Joaiab,  dealh  of,  ii.  338. 

,  Thomas,  paleot  of  Vuni 

to,  1S89. 

Snoto,  great,  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  England,  518. 

Society,  American,  philosophi 
liaiiHCtiDns,  176.  Academy 
science*,  319.  Anltqiiarian,  45 


*  for  for 


iga  n 


Trai^t,  471.  Bible,  481.  Educi 
melioia ling  the  condiliODOf  tin 
Colouizatloii.  497. — Baptist 
430;  education.  471.— Bibl. 
number  of,  43D.— Boslon,  for  i 
industry  aud  employing  tlie 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers.: 
401.  mechanic.  403.  femak- 3 
feriialc,  uf  Busloa  and  vicini 
iholins  C]iri::lianity  atnon^  tbc 

Connecticut,  ofaitSiSGl.  fort 
of  slavery,  3^3.  of  arts  and  sol 
Si:e  Atyium. — Delaware,  for 
Aniericau  miianullu^lurcs,  JS5 
land,  fur  pro|>a|rallri!{  tho  gos| 
England,  i.  290;  for  the  pra| 
(ho  goapel  among  tlie  liealhcs 
New  Ln);laiid,  and  the  part: 
318  ;  fur  propagating  llic  gospc 
piitlH,  131. — EpiHcupal,  prolc«i 
Carolina,  fur  propagating  Chrii 
442. — Maiine,  Ala-'isarhusetts,  i 
US.  of  S.  Carolina,  395.  Salci 
dia,  414. — Maryland,  economic 
MasjiachutetU,  for  promotini^ 
know  led  ^  among  iho  Iiidi, 
chariialile.ib.  medical, 337.  hui 
congrc^lional  rhariuhle,  361. 
gating  tbc  goiipel  among  the  Ii 
others  in  N.  Aniciica,  36«.   ^ 
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892.  turnpike  corporation,' lb.  missionary,  commons;  has  the  royal  assent;  alamtf 
414.  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  the  colonies ;  proceedings  on  this  occa- 
426.  domestic  missionary,  430.  mechanic  sion  ;  causes  tumults  in  Boston  ;  associ- 
charitable  434.   for  suppressing  intlmper*  ations  and  resolutions  against  it,  for  mntual 
ance,  459.   provident  institution  for  sav-  relief,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
ings,  481.  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  ^business  done  without  stamps,  ii.  131— 
500.  Middlesex  medical,  385.  pilgrim,  494.  139 ;  repealed,  147. 
Essex  historical,  497. — Missionary,  united  Standish,  Miles,  i.  161,  166,   expedition 
foreign,4S5 ;  domestic,  487 ;  home,  618. —  of,  to  Namasket,  170.    suppresses  an  In- 
Moravian,  for  propagating  the  gospel  a-  dian  conspiracy,  181.  goes  to  England, 
mong  the  heathen,  369. — N.  Hampshire,  188.     captain    against    Ninnegret,    298. 
medical,  390.  historical,  603.— New  York,  death  of,  308. 
for  the  manumission  of  slaves,  866.  for  Stanwix,  fort,  built,  il.  85. 
promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu-  Stark,  John,  death  of,  ii.  602. 
lactures,  390.  northern  inland  navigation,  Staten  island  purchased,  i.  207,  347. 
892.    agricultural,  395.   for  promotion  of  Stecun  boat  launched  at  Pittsburg,  ii.  460. 
Christian  knowledge  and  piety,  401.  mis-  arrival  of,  at  Arkansas,  493,  500.  boats  on 
sionary,  406.  historical,  428. — Pennsylva-  the  Mississippi,  500. 
nia,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  366.  for  the  — —  ship,  the  first,  sails  for  Europe,  iL 
encouragement  of  manufactures  and  arts,  490. 

366.  historical,  514. — Philadelphia,  agri-  Stephenson,  fort,  assaulted  by  the  British, 

cultural,  357.    humane,  395.   for  charity  who  are  repulsed,  ii.  453. 

schools,  420. — Rhode  Island,  historical,  Steuben,  baron,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

499. — Scotch  charitable,  361. — South  Ca-  Stevens,  Phinehas,  his  brave  defence  of 

rolina,  medical,  401. — ^Vermont,  medical,  Charlestown,  No.  4,  ii.  33. 

353,  401.  Stiles,  Ezra,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

Solis,  voyage  of,  1508.  second  voyage  and  Stillwater,  battle  of,  ii.  272.  socond  ac- 

death,  1516.  tion,  278. 

Solomon  islands  discovered,  1567.  Stirling,  lord,  has    a    command    in  the 

Somers  islands,  i.  156.  American  army  on  Long  Island ;  is  taken 

SomerSf  Sir  George,  admiral  of  Virginia,  i.  prisoner,  ii.  247. 

133.   goes  to  Bermudas  and  provisions,  Stockbridge  granted  to  Indians,  Ii.  9. 

and  dies,  138.  Stoddard,  Solomon,  death  of,  i.  546. 

Sothel,  Seth,  usurpation  of,  in  Carolina,  L  Stone,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  333. 

433.  ■  chapel  in  Boston  built,  ii.  41. 

Soto,  expedition  of,  to  Florida,  1539.    his  Stoneham  incorporated,  i.  536. 

adventures  and  death,  1542.    fate  of  his  Stonington  settled,  i.  810.  Note  XXXIV, 

expedition,  1543.  580.    bombarded  by  the  British ;  bravely 

Southampton,  on  Long   Island,    settled  defended,  il.  466. 

from  Lynn,  i.  257.  annexed  to  Connect!-  Stono  ferry,  engagement  at,  ii.  296. 

cut,  276.  Stony  creek,  attack  at,  by  the  British  and 

Southborough  incorporated,  641.  Indians  ;  generals  Chandler  and  Winder 

South  Sea.     See  Pacific,  taken  prisoners,  ii.  455. 

Spain,  decision  of  the  pope  relative  to  the    Point  taken  by  assault,  by  general 

claim  of,  to  the  newworid,  1493.  declen-  Wayne,  ii.  300. 

sion  of  the  power  of,  in  America,  i.  346.  Stores,  military,  taken  by  American  armed 

Spaniards,  umbrage  taken  by,  at  the  forti-  vessels,  ii.  226. 

ncations  in  Georgia,  ii.  8.    machinations  Storm  at  Port  Royal,  ii.  24.   and  tide  at 

of,  against  Carolina  and  Georgia,  10.   ex-  Boston  and  ofTPymouth,  174.   northeast, 

pedition  of,  against  Georgia  defeated,  18.  604. 

Spinning  in  Massachusetts,  i.  304.  Stoughton,  William,  death  of,  i.  481. 

Springfield  settled,  i,  233.   refuses  to  pay  Stratford  settled,  i.  253. 

impost  duty,  281.   perfidy  of  the  Indians  Strong,  governor,  death  of,  il.  49L 

of,  374.  ,  Nehemiah,  professor  in  Yale  CoT- 

,  New  Jersey,  action  near,  il.  lege,  ii.  174. 

315.  Stuipesant,  governor  of  New  Netherlandsr 

Stantford  bought  of  the  natives,  and  set-  i.  286,  292.    capitulates  to  the  Enelish. 

tied,  i.  259.  334. 

Stamp  act  in  Massachusetts,  in  1759,  ii.  Style,  new,  adopted,  ii.  46. 

98.   act  of  parliament  for  raising  a  reve-  Sudbury  settled,  i.  255.  attacked  by  In* 

nue;  opposition  to  it  in  the  house  of  dians,  379. 
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Sugar  tad  mipla  fngv.  Met*  on,  i.  6S4. 

crop  of,  ID  Looisuiu,  B.  MB. 
StigoT  art  oflensire  lo  (he  ccdonies,  il.  131. 
Sagarloa/biH,  ladian  skirmiih  r(,  i.  STl. 

bloody  ene*eB'"B''t  near,  31 1. 
Suffnan,  James,  death  of,  ii.  439. 

,  John,  death  of,  U.  40S. 

't  ulaod  sttacked  by  tha  Briliah, 

irho  ue  repulsed,  ii.  241. 
Suiaptrr,  colonel,  utintr  of,  in  Cirolin^i 

rout!  the  royal  force* ;  aUrailab  Bl  Hang- 

iog  rock  i  luiprised  by  colonel  Tirieton, 

ii.  309—312. 

Samplaary  Uw,  i.  294.  Note  XXXI,  ST9. 
Suniury  takeD  by  the  British,  ii.  292. 
Surinam  abandoned  l>y  the  French,  and 

Kttled  by  the  English,  i.  tSi.  mnCDder- 

ed  (0  the  Dutch,  34S.  EngUjb  at,  remoTO 

to  Jamaica,  S6T. 
Siuquehannah  Indians,  vidt  of,  to  John 

Smit)i,  i.  131,  289. 
Swan  island,  deed  of,  fcireii,  J.  349. 
Swamty,  Indian  hostilities  at,  I.  «S8. 
SiBidet,  settlement  of,  at  cape  Henlopen, 


<t  Uelm 


■.,2U 


t  of,  burnt,  279.  Dutch  fort  at 
Delaware  taken  by,  2t>S.  inraded  by  the 
Dutch,  304 ;  and  subdued,  306,  482. 
Note  XXXVIl,  583. 

Swill,  colony  of,  in  Caroliiu,  ii.  8. 

Symmei,  Zecliiriah,  death  of,  I.  S60. 

S't/mibury  settled,  i.  356. 

^nad,  tirst  in  America,  i.  242.  second,  at 
Cambridge,  280'.  platform  of,  28S.  at  Bos- 
ton, 324.  reforming,  in  Massaehusetts, 
393.  at  Saybrook,  499.  of  Iho  presbyte- 
■■  "".   ofNew  York  and  Philadel- 


liaaliim  of  the  etrioof  ee  pre 
JVa,  fits!  use  o^  In  New  Ei 
duty  on,  excepted  in  the  « 
give^rlisquietiide,  iL  171, 1 
traduced  into  Georgia,  174. 
sisfed,  181.  inhsbatuts  D 
nicceeding  in  tentliag  bmck 
their  cargoes  ars  thrown  ib 


Telegraph,  on  an  improved  p 
set  up  in  MaMKchiuetta,  I. 
TVm'fory,  Western,  temimni 


.  of  SoDlh  f^arolini, 
United  Stales,  Ii.  366. 

,  of  North  Ctroliiu, 

river  Ohio,  eegsion  of,  ud  ■ 
vide  for  its  gOTenunenl,  iL  1 

,  Indiana,  erected  a 

my  gOTenimeDt,  ii.  416.  gn 
healy  with  the  Indians,  wh 
lo  the  United  States,  426. 

,  Arkansaw,  etectei 

Tezcuco,  city  of,  entered  by 
Thather,  Oxenbridge,  death  > 

,  Tbomaii,  deadi  of,  i 

Thofnet,  Upper  Canada,  baltl 

army  taken;  Tecumseh  is  ki 
T^nkigivirigi,  i.  181,  SOS, 

commeadation  of  congrcM, 
tioD  of   ] 


ofou 


402. 


synods 


phia,  ,  .  .        

ciate,  of  North  America,  formed  at  PhlU-      Thtai 
delphia,  420. 
Synods  abolished  in  N.  England,  i.  S36. 


ifrf  opened  a 
itricau,  law  o 


1^ 


7\tba$eo  taken  by  Cortes,  1619. 
Tiulouaiae,  French  people  left  at,  1600. 
Takaieombpait,  Dand,  on  Indian  miolster, 

death  of,  i.  516. 
Tbbol,  major,  commander  of  the  standing 

troops  of  Conn,  la  Philip's  war.  i.  381. 
TbUoAoMK,  new  capital  of  Florida,  ii.  B14. 
Tallapoia,  expedition  against  the  Indians 

>l,  iL  461. 
Tblmage,  major,  his  successful  enterprise 

to  Long  Island,  ii.  316. 
Tbppan,  David,  death  of,  ii.  427. 
Zliunlan,  Indiau  hostiUties  at,  i.  370. 
Ttaeemi,  act  reapeeling,  in  Massachusetts, 

i.  402.    . 
7bz,  five  million  dollars  lo  be  raised  by, 

recotnmended  by  congress;  pn^ioitioni 

U>  tha  sevM*]  states,  ii.  379. 


Theologieal  seminanr  in  Andi 
in  Princeton,  450.  of  the  A* 
formed  church  in  Pfeir  Voil 
to  Princeton,  497.  presbyte 
bum;  proteslsnt  episcopal,  ■ 

497.  at  Newton,  All.    at  Can 


2a9. 

TTiompion,  Beniainin,  (cooi) 
dies  in  France,  li.  471. 

Tlumuon,  Charles,  tnuialalm 
Bint.  ii.  439.  dies,  609. 

Throal  distemper,  IL  6. 

Itcondiroga  fortified,  ii.  68. 
bie'a  expedition  agaiDsl,  d 
taken,  SS.  eipeditiui  agaiu 
the  pmvindals,  207.  evacualB 
era!  Lincdn  attempti  lo  tocoi 
don^d  by  Om  BritU,  2TS. 
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Tide,  great,  i.  684.    See  Storm,  TVumbuU,  Jonathan,  father  and  son,  koy- 

T^^canoe.    See  Battle.  emors  of  Connecticut,  death  of,  and  <%ar- 

liferton  incorporated,  i.  452.  acter,  ii.  633. 

TUucatans  conquered  by  Cortea,  1519.  fort,  taken  by  general  Arnold, 

Tobacco,  carried  to  England,  15S6.    culti-  ii.  335. 

vated  by  the  English,  i.  151.   prohibited  lyyon,  governor,  founds  a  professorship 

by  king  James,  157.   ill  effects  of;  par-  of  law  in  King's  college,  N.  York,  ii.  197. 

liamentary  act  concerning,  174.   exporta-  7\inis,  treaty  with,  ii.  413.  instructions  to 

tion  of,   179.    proclamation  concerning,  the  consul  at,  419. 

186.    prohibited  in  Massachusetts,  258.  Turnpike  corporation,  first  Massachusetts, 

customs  from,  in  Virginia,  3S6.     Note  ii.  405. 

XVII,  569.   Note  XXIIl,  574.   quantity  Tifng,  Edward,  commander  of  the  fleet  at 

of,  exported   from  the  colonies,  ii.  36;  Louisburginl745,ii.  27, 28.  death  of,  68. 
from  Virginia,  86. 
Tonnage  of  United  SUtes,  ii.  420.  U 

duty,  in  Rhode  Island,  i.  488 ;  in  Uneas,  friendly  sachem  of  the  Mohcagans, 

New  York,  501.  i.  249,  272,  277.   family  and  descendants 

Tbpsfield  settled,  i.  266.  of,  518,  and  Note  XV. 

Tornado,  at  Salisbury  and  vicinity,  ii.  184.  Union,  general,  of  the  colonies,  plan  for, 

at  Woodstock,  361.  at  New  Milford,  401.  ii.  55. 

in  Georgia,  442.  in  South  Carolina,  445.  ,  mission  at,  among  the  Osages,  ii. 

Torrey,  Samuel,  death  of,  498.  494. 

Tracy,  Uriah,  dies  at  Washington,  ii.  437.  United  States,  independence  of,  declared. 

Trade,  colonial,  monopoly  of,  by  England,  ii.  239 ;  acknowledged  by  foreispi  nations, 

i.  830 ;   and  plantations,  new  board  of,  345 ;  by  Great  Britain,  347.    boundaries 

459.  of,  fiiiheries,  and  other  articles  of  peace 

,  colonial,  with   Great  Britain,  in  with,  347— -349.  'government  of,  causes 

1769,  ii.  164.  of  change  in,  363.     See  Colonies,  Con- 

TVeadwell,  John,  death  of,  ii.  504.  federation. 

Treasury,  secretary  of,  his  report ;  act  for  Universal  churches  agree  on  the  articles 

funding  the  national  debt,  ii.  380.    report  of  their  faith,  ii.  385. 

on,  397.  University  founded  at  Mexico,  1551.    at 

Treat,  major,  commander  of  the  Connecti-  Henrico,  i.  157.     See  College. 

cut  troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  376.  Utrecht,  treaty  of,  i.  510. 

Treaties  relating  to  America:  of  Massa-  Uxbridge  incorporated,  i.  541. 
chusetts  with  the  French,  i.  275.  of  Bre- 
da, 346.  of  Madrid,  855.  of  Westminster,  V 

366.  at  Casco,  391.   at  London,  between  Vagabonds,  i.  473. 

France  and  England  for  America,  417,  Valdivia  founded,  1561. 

424.   of  RyswicK,  464.  of  Utrecht,  510.  Vandaliay  the  scat  of  government  of  IIU- 

oi  1727,  640.    of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  ii.  36.  nois,  laid  out,  ii.  489. 

of  Paris,  in  1763, 113.  with  Great  Britain,  Vane,  Sir  Henry,  i.  229.  governor  of  Mas- 

897.  with  Spain  and  Algiers,  402.  Tunis,  sachusetts,  234.  executed,  327. 

413.  Tripoli,  410, 430.  with  Great  Britain,  Van  Twiller,  governor  of  Manhattan,  i. 

concluded  at  London,  not  ratified  by  the  200. 

American  government,  433.  of  peace  with,  Varnum,  general  James,  death  of,  ii.  379. 

signed  at  Ghent,  471.    See  Indians.  Vaudreuil,  M.  de,  capitulation  of,  ii.  100. 

Trent,  William,  death  of,  i.  535.  Vaughan,  William,  at  the  taking  of  Louis- 

TVenton,  Washington's  expedition  against ;  bourg,  ii.  26.  death  of,  32. 

battle  of ;  Hessians  taken,  ii.  252,  253.  Velasquez  sends  out  Cortes  to  Mexico, 

Trinidad  discovered,  1498.  1519.    sends  an  armament  against  him, 

IVipoli,  treaty  with,  410 ;  hostile  ;  cruiser  1520. 

of,  taken,  419.  bombarded  by  commodore  Vera  Cruz  founded,  1519. 

Preble  ;    Decatur  at ;    American  frigate  Veraguay,  Spaniards  first  repulsed  by  the 

taken  in  the  harbour  of,  426,  428.    con-  Indians  at,  1503. 

Tention  with  the  bashaw  of;  treaty  of  Permon/,  fort  Dummer  the  first  settlement 

peace  with ;  American  prisoners  released,  in,  i.  531.  independence  of,  asserted  by  the 

430.  people  of  New  Hampshire  grants,  by  that 

Trots  Rivieres,  settlement  at,  i.  180.  name,  ii.  279.  government  of,  commences 

lYouobridge,  Edmund,  [not  Edward]  death  its  operations,  293.   N.  Hampshire  grants 

of,  ii.  896.  united  with,  886.  gazette  published,  837. 
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finit  medical  society  in ;  act  for  post  offices 
and  for  o])(Miin<[;  a  irec  trade  to  Qiichrc, 
2.'>3.  jiiriMliction  witliin,  relinqiii'*liod  liy 
Kt'W  Vorli;  boundary'  line  wttlcd,  IJSl, 
adniitti'd  into  the  Ciiioii,  3S6.  papers 
piil)Ii?«)iod,  504. 

Veniati,  aiiiuiral,  expedition  of,  agiiin^t 
Purto  liello,  ii.  12.  a^n^t  Carthagena, 
li5. 

Verrrzzann^  voyage  of,  in  scn'icc  of 
France,  1521. 

VctKiIit  wrecked,  off  Charleston,  and  on 
LoTi;;  Island,  ii.  47G. 

1'illatiitf(nitn  IcmU  Krunch  protectants  to 
I{ni7.il,  1555.  ruins  the  colony,  1557. 

Viomcntlf  baion  de,  at  ^'oiktown,  ii.  881. 

Virginia  discovered,  15S|.  Grenvillo*s 
voya^o  to,  and  first  colony  in,  15S5. 
second  colony  in,  1587.  Note  XVII,  570. 
Sir  Walter  Kalei^h  asH^s  the  ])atent  of, 
15S9.  late  of  the  second  colony  in,  1590, 
di\ision  of,  into  two  colonic:*,  1(J06.  first 
peniianeiit  colony  in,  i.  12H.  disturbance 
witli  Indians  of,  127.  first  remittance 
from,  12H.  mortality  in,  ib.  number  of 
Indians  in,  130.  Smith,  president  of.  131. 
first  mariiaiie  in,  132.  state  of  the  colony 
in,  ib.  second  cliarter  of,  133.  plotoftho 
Indians  in,  discovered,  131.  ])oacc  with 
Indians  in,  and  state  of,  in  1H09,  135. 
hostility  of  Indians,  and  starving  time  in, 
137.  proposed  abandonment  of,  ib.  change 
in  government  of,  138.  first  noticed  by 
parliament,  139.  third  charter  of,  141. 
promotion  of  industry  in,  and  state  of, 
146.  application  to  parliament  for  aid  to, 
149.  landed  property  introduced  into,  ib. 
ditlicultv  with  Indinns  in,  151.  >tate  of, 
in  H;i7,'  l.').". ;  in  n»I><,  15().  tiist  tmrral 
a-'-'Cinbly  in.  I">~.  rnorl;ility  in,  15><.  in- 
crease of,  ;nid  ^u^)l!ly  ol"  woimn  to.  Hi  I. 
iieijio  sla\t«*  t'lr-t  intioducecl  into,  H)5. 
constitution  lor,  172.  lire  seliooi  luuniled 
in,  173.  ininistei-'f.tii>ciiil,  171,  nia-^'iirie 
and  l.imin*.'  in.  17><.  st;it»-  of,  :in<I  courts 
in,  179.  state  of,  in  HJ2:J,  1^:?.  >|)iiii  of 
till'  assenilily  of,  l^."i.  cliarter  of.  vacated, 
and  new  coiiinii'-'ion.  1S().  iiiade  dcixiul- 
cnt  on  tlu'  ci.)wn.  187.  >U\\v  <if,  2()S. 
dilUculty  of,  with  Mai\land,  21  (i.  civil 
privili"i;<'s  re-loreil  t(»,  2r)tt.  liiwof,  for  the 
confoimity  of  niir:i-te;<,  271.  ni;i<>acu* 
in,  27(>.  cuiM'nc\  of,  279.  tuMtiiicnt  of 
the  church  s«  nt  fioin  New  I!ni:l:in<l,  in, 
2*^!).  gr.mt  ot  liind  in.  lo  royali-t-;.  2JM). 
royal  authority  ackiHtwlcd-^cd  in,  2}».*». 
trade  of,  \\\\\i  We«*t  Imiies  prohibited  by 
pailiiUiicTit,  2i'3.  subnii.-sion  of,  to  Croin- 
well,  2fM>.  act  in  favour  of,  ib.  currency 
of,  30  1.  Charles  II.  proclaimed  in,  31 1. 
number  of  people  in,  315.  insliuctions  to 


the  governor  of,  317.  laws  of  E 
adopted  by,  318.  laws  a£:ain<:t  c 
and  sectarians  in,  323.  college 
laws  concerning  Indiana ;  323,  32f 
passed  by  general  assenibly  of,  3: 
for  the  election  of  ])urges«os,  355 
of,  in  1671,  357.  Dutch  fleet  arri 
364.  lease  of,  to  lord  Culpeper,  3(i 
surrections  in,  and  state  of,  377.  E 
rebellion  in,  ^5.  troops  sent  by  lY\ 
to,  3S8.  commissioners  arrive  at.  it 
giizines  built  in,  390.  \-arioujt  k 
397.  state  of,  in  1681,  401.  actj»  < 
printing  press  forliiclden  in,  411. 

1)re.serving  the  peace  of,  414.  Willi 
^lary  proclaimed  in,  429.  sfeltler 
French  refugees  in,  432.  chart* 
college  in,  solicited,  434.  Wiilia 
Mary  college  established  in,  343. 
447.  storm  in,  450.  act  of,  in  h« 
New  York,  455.  rangers  in,  465. 
government  of,  in  Wilhafu«buri;i; 
emigration  of  French  prototauts  \ 
act  for  strengthening  the  frontiers 
population  Uc.  in  1703,  4S6.  i 
relating  to  the  French  protestai 
colleue,  and  the  frontier*,  492.  $ 
in  1712,509.  German  prolestants 
country  to  the  westward  of,  dis< 
612.    boundary  of,  543.     laws  of, 

ib.  population  of,  «'S54. Trade 

ii.  8.  French  mva.<!ion  of  ihe  ten- 
50.  march  of  troops  from,  toward  t 
exports  from  86.  population  of,  1 
dress  to  the  king,  memorial  to  the  1 
mon>trance  to  liie  comnion!^,  12S. 
tions  to  agents  at  London,  132.  tr 
of  the  >tainp  act ;  distiiluitor  of  <tj 
clines  actinj;.  13,*^.  yeiu-ial  a<«»«Mn? 
a  .'opitited  nieinorial  tu  llio  liou^e  ' 
and  reiiion><trance  to  the  l)ou«e  ■ 
nn)ns,  15().  |>as>es  re><jlijii()ri«.  c 
the  liiihts  of  the  colony,  aii.l  cnii'i 
of  the  violation  of  them  ;  i«<  di«»«.o 
the  irovenior ;  ineels  in  a  priv.it*' 
ty,  cboo-^c-  Pc\fon  l^in(!o]|)h  iim 
and  adopts  resolutions  aii.'.inst  iir 
l)riti:«h  i^oods;  non-iuipoiiatinii  1 
geneial,  H)0,  ICl.  Vine  >ucco<:-fi 
tivate<l  in,  1*>5.  hou<c*  ot  hiiri;.-- 
jioint  a  couimitteo  of  corre^pi.'i 
reasoiK  for  it,  1^0.  rc-iolve  to  ob'.t 
lir-^t  day  of  tlii^  optMation  rd"  The 
poit  bill  a*!  a  day  of  fastinir.  liuii: 
and  prayer;  esjitiu^o  the  e,Ju<o  ol" 
(bn-ett-J.  and  propo-o  :i  ir«"ner,il  c 
!»<<;,  ls7.  ineetin:;  of  <^tlioiT>  ir 
re'>idution<,  19.'J.  tntaiU  al>i)li-| 
cominon  law  of  Kni;Iaiui  «Ii-t  la-t-. 
in  force.  25S.  decent  upon,  bv 
and  bud  force  under  Sir  (ioorgt 
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tnd  general  Matthews,  296.  boundary 
line  run,  304.  cedes  to  the  United  States 
all  its  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  318.  mili- 
tary operations  in,  330—333.  expedition 
of  general  Arnold  against,  335.  proposal 
for  a  convention,  360.  university  of,  es- 
tablished, 484. 
Voluntoum  incorporated,  i.  476. 

W 

Wadnoarth,  captain,  and  company  slain 
by  Indians,  i.  379. 

• , ,  resistance  of,  to'gov- 

emor  Fletcher,  i.  449. 

Walker,  Sir  Hovenden,  commands  a  fleet 
to  N.  England,  i.  504. 

Wallcice,  a  British  naval  commander,  ha- 
rasses the  commerce  of  Rhode  Island; 
attacks  Bristol,  and  bums  Conanicut,  233. 

WdllinEford  settled,  I.  365. 

WalpoU,  Sir  Robert,  observations  of,  on 
taxing  the  colonies,  11.  12. 

— — —  incorporated,  i.  534. 

WcUtery  WilUam,  death  of,  U.  417. 

JVampcunpeag  made  a  legal  tender,  1.271. 

fVara,  Artemas,  major  general,  resigns  his 
commission ;  elected  one  of  the  council  of 
Massachusetts,  ii.  280.  death  of,  418. 

JVarham,  John,  death  of,  i.  356. 
Warren,  admiral,  commands  the  fleet  at 
Louisbourg,  ii.  26. 

,  James,  president  of  Massachu- 
setts provincial  congress,  ii.  213. 

-,  general  Joseph,  is  killed,  ii.  211. 


nia,  897.  speech  to  congress,  view  of  tiie 
national  prosperity,  403.  valedictory  ad- 
dress; last  speech  to  congress,  404.%  is 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  a  de- 
fensive army,  412.  death  of,  415. 

-,  William  Augustine,  death 


of,  u.  442. 


-,  in  District  of  Columbia,  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  is 
removed  to,  ii.  415.  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  city,  424.  taken  by  the  British,  and 
the  capitol  burnt,  464. 

-,  fort,  taken  by  the  British, 


Warwick,  earl  of,  governor  and  admiral  of 
the  colonies,  i.  273. 

— settled,  i.  266.  Indian  spoliation 

at,  and  burned,  378. 

Washington,  George,  birth  of,  in  1732,  i. 
655.  mission  of,  to  the  French  posts,  11. 
60.  commands  against  the  French,  53. 
capitulates,  54.  conduct  of,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  62.  chosen  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  212. 
arrives  at  Cambridge,  218.  at  New  York, 
244.  retreats  beyond  the  Delaware ;  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Trenton,  251 — 
253.  takes  post  at  Trenton ;  the  British 
advance  against  him  ;  his  bold  design  and 
movement ;  battle  near  Princeton ;  re- 
tires to  Morristown,  260—262.  his  letter 
to  the  governors  of  the  United  States, 
343.  his  farewell  orders  to  the  army,  350. 
elected  president  of  the  United  States, 
872.  his  inauguration ;  speech  to  con- 
gres^  answer  of  the  senate ;  his  appoint- 
ments to  office,  375.  visits  New  England, 
376.  speeches  to  congress,  379, 384, 389. 
re-elected  president,  394.  his  speech,  and 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  ib.  proclama- 
tion against  the  insurgents  in  Pennsylva- 


ii.  251. 

Watertown  visited,  i.  202.  planted,  204. 
Wayne,  general,  surprised  and  defeated, 

ii.  266.    succeeds  St.  Clair  in  the  com« 

mand  of  the  army  ;  builds  fort  Recovery ; 

battle  with  the  Indians,  who  are  defeated ; 

-destroy  their  villages,  and  retiuns  to  Au 

Glaize ;  his  victory  of  extensive  influence 

in  preventing  war  with  the  Indians,  400. 

dies  at  Presque  Isle,  407.     See  300. 

Wert,  Sebald  de,  discoveries  of,  1600. 

Welch,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Weld,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  485. 

Wells,  township  of,  i.  271.    attack  on  the 

garrison  at,  441. 

Wenham  founded,  i.  276. 

WentvDorth,  Benning,  death  of,  ii.  175. 

Wessagussett,  settlement  at,  i.  177.  con- 
spiracy against,  180.  abandoned,  181.  re- 
sumed, and  called  Weymouth,  185. 

West,  Francis,  admiral  of  New  England, 
i.  183. 

Westerly  settled,  i.  841. 

Westfietd  incorporated,  I.  348. 

West  India  islands,  i.  201.  trade  of  New 
England  with,  285.  drought  and  great 
mortality  in,  ib.  company,  new  French, 
335.  bucauiers  in,  345.  expedition  against 
pirates  in,  422.  pirates  in,  suppressed, 
519.  number  ofslaves  in,  ii.  78.  treatment 
of  the  stamp  act,  138. 

Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  N.Eng- 
land ministers  invited  to,  i.  264. 

,  treaty  of,  i.  305. 

Westoes,  Indians,  war  with,  in  Carolina, 
i.  395. 

Wethersfield  settled,  i.  229. 

Weymouth,  Gcoige,  voyage  of.  to  Labra- 
dor, 1593.  for  the  Northwest  passage, 
1605. 

,  or  Wessagusset,  i.  177,  180, 

181,  185.  228.   houses  at,  burned  by  In- 
dians, 378. 

Whale  fishery  of  England,  1593. 

Whalley,  general,  one  of  king  Charles's 
judges,  arrival  of,  in  Boston,  i.  315. 

Wheeloek,  Eleazar,  death  of,  ii.  305. 

Wheelwright,  John,  removed  from  Massa- 
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chmettf,  i.  242.  goes  to  Pucataqom,  248. 
death  of,  400. 

Whirlwind  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  108. 
White,  Anthony  W.,  death  of,  U.  427. 

,  Hu||;fa,  fint  settler  of  Whitestown, 
diet,  U.  461. 

-,  John,  governor  of  Virginia  in  1687, 


805. 


1. 105—107. 

-,  John,  colonel,  successful  stratagem 


of,  U.  SOS. 

,  Peregrine,  death  of,  i.  490. 
mountains,  Darby  Field's  journey 


to,  i.  265.  land  Hlip  at,  ii.  519. 
Whiteficldt   George,    founds    an    orphan 

house,  ii.  16.    leaves  Savannah ;  orphan 

bouse  discontinued,  143.  death  of,  175. 
Whitettawn  and  vicinity,  progress  of,  ii. 

405. 

Whitinf^,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  511. 
Whitney,  Eli,  death  of,  u.  516. 
Wyi;/^le8Worth,  Eilwanl,  first  professor  of 

divinity  in  Harvard  College,  death  of,  il. 

148. 

— — ,  Michael,  death  of,  i.  493. 

WUIard,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  429. 
,  Josiah,  death  of,  ii.  73. 
,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  498. 
,  Simon,  major,  expedition  oi,  to 

Narraganset,  i.  802.  relieves  the  inhabit 

ants  of  Brookfield,  871. 
WUHam  Henry,  fort,  taken,  ii.  75. 
WiUianu,  John,  death  of,  i.  546. 
— — — ,  Roger,  banished,  i.  225.  founds 

Providence,  233.  death  of,  411. 
WWiamsburg,  in  Virginia,  i.  468. 
Williamson,  Hugh,  death  of,  ii.  491. 
Williamstown  incorporated,  ii.  142. 
Wilmin^ton^  N.  Carolina,  fire  in,  ii.  412. 
H7/son,  Joliii,  deutli  of,  i.  34X. 
If'lndham  imorporated,  i.  444. 
nimhor  helile<l,  i.  22S. 
Jflne  made  in  Vir<j;inia,  i.  179;  ii.  165.  at 

Illinoi'4,  ii.  I<>5. 

Tfliiescinft  ivrry  ostahlished,  i.  210. 
Win^ field  tiist   prcMdcnt  of  Virginia,  i. 

127. 'deposed,  128. 
JUiinlotry  E«l\vjjrd,  a^cnt  for  the  colony 

in  England,  i.  2S1.  death  of.  .306. 

,  P'neral  John,  commands  the 
N.  Enjiland  troops  against  Nova  .Scotia, 
ii.  69.  rommander  of  the  provincial  troops 
in  1756,  iHK  death  of,  19S. 

■,  Josiah,  governor,  commander  in 


— ,  — -,  prdenor,  deatili 

— ,  Fitz  John,  death  of^  L  4S 
Wue,  John,  death  of,  i.  537. 
WUtar,  Caspar,  death  of,  iL  488. 
JVitchcrqft,  executions  for,  i.  287, 

trials  and  executions  for,  488.    cau 

the  belief  hi,  439. 

Witherspoon,  John,  death  of,  iL  401 
Wobum  settled,  i.  265. 
Woeokon  discovered,  1584. 
Wolfott,  Oliver,  governor  of  Conne* 

death  of,  ii.  584. 
, ,  secretary  of  the  t 

ly,  and  governor  of  Connecticut,  i 

534. 
Wolfe,  genera],   at    Louisbourg,   i 

commands  against  Quebec,  90.  is 

94. 

WoUaston,  mount,  settlement  at,  i. 
Wood,  colonel,  discoveries  of,  on  th 

and  Mississippi,  i.  303. 
Woodbridge,  Benjamin,  death  of,  i. 
Woodstock,  grant  of,  i.  420. 
Wool  manufactures  of  the  America! 

nies,  law  against  exporting,  i.  474. 
Woolunch  settled,  i.  316. 
Wooster,  general,  killed,  iL  263. 
Worcester,  grant  of,  i.  849. 
,  town    of,    resettled,  i 

county  of,  formed.  551.  population 

county  of,  in  1742,  ii.  20. 
',  Samuel,  dies   at  Brain< 


496. 

Wrentham  burned,  I.  879. 
Wright,    governor,   profi^ss   of  C 

during  his  administration,  ii.  117. 
Writs  of  assistance,   contest  cone 

ii.  104. 
JVf/tty  lSylve«*ter,  voyajre    of,    to  I 

Lawrence,  1594. 
TfyUj^s,  Grorpe,  death  of,  ii.  407. 

of,  at  Hartford,  ib.  A*. 
,  Samuel,  death    of,    ii.   50 

Charter  Oak  preserved    by  the  tan 

ib. 
,  major,  killed,  ii.  383. 


chief  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375.  death  of, 
400. 

Wintt^rs,  severe,  i.  262,  463. 

Hlrithrop^  John,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, i.  197.  comes  with  a  colony,  202. 
death  of,  2f)l. 

,  ,  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, death  of,  i.  387. 


Vale,  Elihu,  death  of,  i.  527. 

Vamacnur,  on  the  Savannah,  sett 
by  J.  Oijh'thorpe  at,  ii.  1. 

Vamnsifee  Indians,  i.   154,  497,  514. 

Yartiwuth  settled,  i.  255. 

Yeamans,  governor  in  Carolina,  i 
356.  i 

Yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  i  4" 
393,  411,  413.  in  Charlestown,*  S 
513,  553  ;  ii.  13.  amonje:  the  Afobe 
ii.  31.  in  New  Haven,  ii.  401.  ii 
York  and  Boston,  ii.  413. 


INDKX.  6M 

Forkf  in  Blaiiie,  L  296.   iieariy  destroyed    Fueatan  difcofered,  1606. 

by  Indians,  441. 
,  Upper  Canada,  tal^en  by  die  Ameri-  Z 

cans,  ii.  468.  Zempoattani  become   allies  of  Cortw» 

,  duke  of,  grant  of  land  to,  i.  868.  1519. 


Yarktown,  skirmishes  near ;  invested  by  Zenger^  John  P.,  trial  of,  for  printing  llbdfy 

the  Americans ;   batteries  opened ;  two  ii.  6. 

redoubts  taken;  a  sortie;  new  batteries  ZtiMy,  J.  Joachim,  iL  184    Note  Yin* 

opened ;  posts  of,  and  of  Gloucester  sur-  627. 
rendered  to  the  Americans,  ii.  330—888. 


ERRATA. 

▼OL.   I. 

Pafo    77.  martin  at  top,  for  l.'>48,  rpad  1549. 
160.        "        **        for  17ti<^,  read  1768. 
171.  lAth  line  iVom  top,  for  inTention,  read  prevention. 
4B5.  Note  4,  read,  Dunstable  was  incorporated  in  1746. 
554.  Art,  \  ale  Collefo,  3d  lino,  for  colony,  read  coUego. 
564.  last  Note,  for  5W,  read  530. 

• 

TOL.   II. 

1.  for  Period  VI.  read  Period  V. 
367.  for  Columbian,  read  Columbia  <»Uefe. 
376.  transfer  Note  3  to  i>.  3Td,  Note  3. 
39(;.  for  Edward,  read  Edmund  Trowbridfe. 
411.  for  provincial,  read  proTuional. 
416.  transfer  the  article  Indiana  to  1801.    See  p.  490. 
Several  typographical  errors,  that  can  cause  no  mistake  of  the  true  reading,  are  not  corrected. 

445.  compared  with  497.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  was  incorporated  in  1811,  eonriito 
of  two  departments;  the  Insane  Hospital  in  Charlcstown,  which  was  opened  iu  loll,  and  the  Hospital  li 
Botloa,  whieh  was  baih  in  1818. 


END. 
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